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Editor’s Note 


A. the new millennium approaches, it 1s tempting to peer into the future and make wise 
pronouncements about what hes ahead for mankind Pundit and preacher, layman and quack 
all fill the shelves of bookstores with their publications Their enunciations, however, are all 
too often colored by their own parochial concepts of what a good society 1s, what constitutes 
happiness, and what intellectual pursuits are most challenging They appear confident of their 
ability to read the signs of the times and divine the meaning of impending change Yet they 
sometimes forget that different societies, much like individuals, have distinctive perspectives, 
particular tastes, and diverse hopes and fears, which they will express in ways that are 
uniquely theirs So, more often than not, those false prophets err in their predictions and rather 
than shed light on the future, create more confusion 

The Middle East Journal has also been tempted to look into the crystal ball It has, 
however, carefully selected the soothsayers They are all scholars who have based their 
pronouncements about the future of the Middle East upon the actual conditions 1n the 
region By examining certain recurring patterns each has attempted to depict what the 
outlook for that area might be And because each country 1s different, and each author’s 
perception of the world varies, the articles gathered here represent a number of 
perspectives 

In his lead essay “The Middle East in the Twenty-First Century,” Charles William 
Maynes, President of the Eurasia Foundation, explores the constraints imposed on the region 
by tlie scarcity of resources, the excess of population, and the limited availability and use of 
technology, and draws a rather bleak picture of the region in the next millennium He does 
warn the reader, however, that “while we can say something about the future, what we know 
for certain is that it 1s also more likely than not to surprise us" (p 16) 

On the other hand, Stephen C Fairbanks, of the US Department of State, appears 
rather optimistic about the fate of one particular country 1n the region, namely, Iran 
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Pointing to the gradual liberalization of the political system, that culminated with the 1997 
election of President Muhammad Khatami, Fairbanks views the Iranian legislature as 
having.the potential to transform itself into a multi-party institution That 1n turn could 
herald revolutionary changes 1n the Islamic Republic in the twenty-first century 

Malik Mufti, of Tufts University, appears less sanguine about Turkey's prospects 
For him the old order has come to an end and Turkey 1s entering an era of uncertainty both 
domestically and 1n its relations with neighbors and major Western powers alike Turkey's 
very identity and its sense of security are in jeopardy There 1s a need for strong 
leadership, according to Mufti, but none has yet appeared on the political horizon that 
seems capable of taking on the challenges of the next millennium 

The standard of living in Oman seems to have improved considerably in the past 
quarter of a century The main reason, according to Marc J O'Reilly of the University of 
Connecticut, is the leadership of Sultan Qabus bin Sa‘id al-Sa‘id, and his policy of 
“Omanıbalancıng” a variety of domestic and external threats The success of that policy 
has enabled his people to live safely and comfortably until now The uncertainty lies 1n the 
future in the decline of oil and gas revenues and in the issue, as yet unsettled, of the 
succession 

It is somewhat unorthodox to describe a historical article on Egypt 1n the 1950s as 
one that looks at the future of that country in the twenty-first century And yet the 
problems ın the relations between Egypt and the United States in the 1950s, as described 
by Jon B Alterman of the Washington Institute for Near East Policy, do not appear very 
different from those the two countries are facing ın their relations in the late 1990s 
Communication difficulties, distinct and sometimes conflicting interests, ambiguous 
relations with Israel, different expectations from foreign aid, strains with other Western 
and regional powers, appear to be the issues that will continue to trouble that relationship 
well into the next millennium 

The fifty-second volume of the Journal will continue exploring throughout the year 
those issues and problems that will shape the destinies of the people of the region in the 
decades to come It will try to provide informative and varied perspectives on the direction 
of change that can help not only scholars but also policy-makers make informed 
assessments of the situation in the region 

On another note, I would like to welcome Il1ya Hark of the Department of Political 
Science of Indiana University, and Sabri Sayari of the Institute of Turkish Studies in 
Washington DC to the Board of Advisory Editors of the Journal They are both first rate 
scholars who will be great assets to the Journal 

Mary-Jane Deeb 





THE MIDDLE EAST IN THE 
TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY 


Charles William Maynes 


This article looks at certain on-going developments in the Middle East that are 
likely to endure and that will influence the course of history in the region and 
beyond in the coming century Such developments include demographic growth, the 
spread of knowledge, both in terms of technical mastery and popular consciousness, 
and struggles over resources 


L the last half of the twentieth century, the Middle East has been a region of interstate 
wars and internal upheaval Now that we are approaching the twenty-first century, what 
can we say about the future of the Middle East? Will it continue to be a region of war and 
violence? 

In any century, of course, there are only a few specific developments that one can 
predict with any certainty Benjamin Disraeli, Gladstone’s great rival 1n British politics, 
pointed out more than a century ago the difficulties of trying to predict the future "What 
we anticipate seldom occurs, what we least expect generally happens "! No one, in other 
words, can predict the unpredictable About much of the future, all we can know 1s that 
important but unpredictable events will happen We can allow for their appearance 
intellectually but we cannot prepare for them 1n any practical way 

Does that mean that we are totally helpless in trying to peer 1nto the future for a 


maa 
Charles William Maynes is President of the Eurasia Foundation A version of this article was an address made 
at the banquet dinner of the Middle East Institute's 51st Annual Conference on 3 October 1997 in Washington, 
DC 

1 Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, Henrietta Temple, Book II, Chapter IV, (1837) 
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region like the Middle East? Not at all We can look at certain developments that are 
already taking place that we know are likely to endure, and that 1f they do are certain to 
influence the course of history in the coming century Such developments are demographic 
growth, the spread of knowledge—both in terms of technical mastery and popular 
consciousness—and struggles over resources Let us look at each of these as they will 
affect the globe, and thus the Middle East, in the decades of the next century 


DEMOGRAPHIC GROWTH 


Demography 1s one of history’s great transformers History often begins its greatest 
shifts literally on the bed sheets, as individual men and women make decisions in their 
personal relations that, in their totality, begin to change the course of nations Throughout 
history most of the greatest powers have also been among its most populous Is it an 
accident, for example, that over the span of recorded history the world’s most important 
country has been China, and that China once again 1s knocking at history’s front door? 

The great European power of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was France 
It set the cultural and political norms of Europe throughout this period Is that fact 
explained solely by the quality of French statecraft from Cardinal Richelieu to General 
Bonaparte, or must we also take into account that for most of this period France was united 
and more populous than most other European countries? 

The greatest nation ın the world today 1s the United States It is hard to argue that its 
arrival at such a pinnacle of power and influence 1s the result of great statecraft Rather, 
the United States casts such a gigantic shadow on the rest of the world because of a 
combination of an enormous population married to the highest level of technology 

Which brings us to the Middle East In the next century, within that world, which 1s 
largely Muslim, demography 1s likely to cause one of history’s great transformations In 
1980 Muslims constituted perhaps 18 percent of the world’s population By the end of the 
first quarter of the next century, they are expected to constitute more than 30 percent 2 In 
the Middle East itself, this rapid rate of growth 1s expected to continue Thus, Egypt 1s 
expected to climb from a population level of less than 70 million people today to nearly 
120 million by the middle of the next century Saudi Arabia 1s expected to nearly triple 
ın size from 21 million to 61 million Syria will become a major demographic power with 
nearly 50 million people by 2050, and Iraq will be roughly the same size Next door, Iran 
will swell to more than 160 million people, or larger than Russia today, and neighboring 
Afghanistan will have a population the size of Egypt's today 3 These are major 
demographic shifts that are certain to alter the history of the region 
m : 

2 United Nations Population Division, Department for Economic and Social Information and Policy 


Analysis, Sex and Age Distribution of the World Population The 1994 Revision ( New York United Nations, 
1995) 

3 United Nations Population Division, Department for Economic and Social Information and Policy 
Analysis, World Population Prospects The 1994 Revision (New York United Nations, 1995), Annex I, Table 
4-À 
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There 1s a tendency in many Western countries to equate the Middle East with 
political violence For this reason it 15 instructive to look at the changing demographic 
picture of Muslim states as a whole In many of these states a distinguishing feature of the 
population has been the swelling numbers of young people, who 1n their impatience place 
severe demands on any political system Over the past three decades, those Muslim 
countries in which the group of persons between 15 and 24 years of age constituted 
roughly 20 percent of the total population, or more, included such countries as Bosnia and 
Iran 1n the 1970s, Albania, Syria and Turkey 1n the 1980s, and Algeria, Indonesia, Iran, 
and Jordan ın the 1990s Is it an accident then that some of the most violent societies 1n 
the world in the last several years have been Albania, Algeria, Bosnia, Iran, and Turkey? 
Can we explam this violence by bad leadership alone, or was there a degree of 
demographic pressure that no government could handle effectively whether the state was 
to be found in the Middle East or in Europe? 

Samuel P Huntington cites these figures in his book, The Clash of Civilizations and 
the Remaking of the World Order" and leaves the 1mpression that young people ın Muslim 
cultures are uniquely violent, but, as he himself notes, the upheavals of 1968 1n many 
Western countries were carried out by a wave of children conceived at the end of World 
War II, the so-called baby boomers, who reached their mid-twenties by 1968, the vear of 
upheaval all over the industrialized North From the standpoint of the pressure that a 
surging young population may put on any system, it 1s not reassuring to know, in the case 
of the Middle East, that the following countries are expected to experience a new youth 
bulge 1n the first 20 years of the next century Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Libya, Oman, 
Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, the Sudan, Syria, and Yemen In the case of Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia, we are talking about the pillars of the American presence 1n the region These 
pillars, in other words, are going to come under great strain 1n the years to come, for 
demographic reasons if for no other Not “rogue states” but demographically-challenged 
states are likely to be the biggest challenge to the American position 1n the Middle East 
in the next century 


TECHNOLOGY 


States 1n the Middle East will have an ever harder time managing their internal 
pressures as technology begins to transform the relationship between governments and 
people 1n the region as elsewhere Looking back we can see that from about 1870 to 1970, 
technology offered a powerful assist to the centralizers Railroads, mass production 
industry, the telegraph, the telephone, radio and television, all helped those at the center 
draw ın and control the periphery Today, technology seems to be siding with the 
decentralizers The nse of the service economy, the development of the Internet, the 
explosion in the number of cable television channels, and growing mass literacy, all are 
strengthening the periphery at the expense of the center All are empowering at the local 
level while undermining authority at the center 


ii 
4 (New York Simon & Schuster, 1996) 
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The Middle East needs the benefits of the centralizing revolution, which 1s now over 
in the West, 1f 1t 1s to defend itself against outsiders It also wants the benefits of the 
decentralizing revolution, which 1s now underway 1n much of the globe, if 1t 1s to feed its 
people This seems a ready-made prescription for unrest Because oil and water are 
potentially involved, it 1s the type of unrest that could draw in outside powers 

Only a couple of decades ago, some of the Middle Eastern governments might have 
tried to manage this tension by a policy of repression and stealth, breaking skulls if 
necessary while trying to hide from their populations the methods used and the tradeoffs 
made But the next century seems almost certain to be the century of greater transparency 
The consequences will be profound for governance everywhere, but particularly 1n the 
Middle East Increasingly transparency will make it difficult for governments to continue 
the kinds of policies they so routinely carried out in the past Back-room deals will be 
harder to arrange, government mistakes will be harder to cover up, the margin for error 
will be dramatically reduced 

Governments in the Middle East may try to resist this trend but will fail Populations 
everywhere are becoming more literate Everywhere they have more access to 1nforma- 
tion The trend toward transparency will prove irresistible More literacy and information 
will, however, not mean more responsibility A growing world audience offers new 
opportunities to the mass media To reach that audience the world’s media will become 
more commercialized and denaturalized Yet more literacy and information do not 
necessarily mean more responsibility The new media may be less prone to national or 
political bias, but media so driven by commercial goals will not necessarily be more 
informative or more responsible A globalized, free media that entertains 1s obviously 
better than any government-regulated or controlled media that lies Nonetheless, the 
former will not necessarily provide the more literate masses with the information they 
need Precisely because they are driven primarily by the quest for markets, the new 
globalized media are likely to favor shallowness and sensationalism Their goal will be to 
expand their audience rather than to maintain quality 


POLITICAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


Though many states in the South will become much richer in the next century, there 
seems little prospect that the South will close the technological gap with the North in the 
coming decades Between the Middle East and the North that gap 1s likely to grow Does 
this mean that the power relationship between the Middle East and the North will tilt even 
more decisively in favor of the latter 1n the decades to come? Not necessarily For the 
ability of the North to use its technological advantage to dominate the South 1s, 1n fact, 
declining The North can use its decisive advantage to punish but not to prevail The 
primary reason 1s a growing political consciousness in the South, and a growing resistance 
to casualties in the North In a word, politically conscious people are increasingly likely 
to find themselves the equals of technically competent people 

Why? When one looks over the history of this century, one of its dominant 


characteristics 1s the rise of political consciousness in the South and especially in the 
~ 
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Middle East The North controlled the South for so long less because it was mihtarıly 
superior, though ın fact it always was, than because the South was politically acquiescent 
For decades the South accepted the political order the Europeans imposed, and as long as 
they did the colonial order prevailed Once the peoples 1n the South ceased to accept it, 
that order began to fall, as one state after another achieved 1ts independence Once the 
peoples of the South resolved to be free, 1n other words, the weapons of the North no 
longer sufficed A new order was born 

The history of the Middle East in this century is largely the story of a society-wide 
effort, under the banner of decolonization and spurred on by aroused political conscious- 
ness, to expel the West politically from the Muslim world It was an eftort that was largely 
successful 

In the next century, this degree of political consciousness will probably only deepen 
Growing political consciousness in the South is steadily transforming the power 
relationship between North and South all over the world, and will continue to do so We 
can expect that in the next century the South will become increasingly assertive and the 
North progressively constrained 

Western governments used to send willingly their soldiers off to die 1n the name of 
glory and to the cheers of the crowds They no longer can Meanwhile, people in the South 
struggle on against military intervention from the North despite what should be hopeless 
odds The phenomenon can be seen 1n such struggles as those involving the Americans in 
Vietnam, the Russians in Afghanistan, the Israelis 1n Lebanon and the West Bank, and 
recently the Russians 1n Chechnya Whatever one thinks of the cause 1n question, Iraq's 
refusal to buckle to the United States 1s only another case 1n point 

All countries in the North are highly conscious of casualties, the United States 
perhaps most of all, but contrary to the general thrust of the debate 1n this country, the 
phenomenon cannot be explained, as 1t often 1s, by pointing to the growing role of the 
media During the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan, the media in the Soviet Union 
faithfully parroted the government's line Nevertheless, growing popular opposition 1n the 
Soviet Union to that 1nvolvement finally forced the government to withdraw its forces 
The change can probably be explained by the growing demographic exhaustion of the 
North Families 1n the North usually have only one or two children They do not want to 
lose one in a military struggle that does not seem to involve the survival of their home 
country 

What this means for the next century 1s that while the North can bomb from the arr, 
it will seldom be able to control on the ground It can punish but not prevail It can win 
a Gulf War but not change the government of Iraq It can level Grozny but not stamp out 
the spirit for independence among the Chechen people It can shell cities in southern 
Lebanon but not stop resistance to occupation This author sees nothing that 1s lixely to 
change 1n this regard 1n the coming century To reverse this trend would require a degree 
of ruthlessness in the use of force by the North that we are unlikely to see except in a 
struggle for survival 

Meanwhile, the spread of arms around the world will continue and others will acquire 


at least some of the arms on which the West now rests its superiority On 20 August 1997, 
- 
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China successfully launched its first Long March 3B rocket after several failed efforts 1n 
the last few years It was only a matter of time before this happened In the coming 
decades, 1t 1s inconceivable that the West will succeed in preserving the current disparity 
between the nuclear and non-nuclear powers that ıt now enjoys Either it will close the 
disparity by taking serious steps to reduce its reliance on nuclear weapons—by moving to 
a minimum deterrent, announcing a no-first-use doctrine, and starting serious efforts to 
begin down the long path toward the total abolition of nuclear weapons—or others will 
acquire the capability There has never been a case where others have acquiesced ın a 
monopoly of this sort, and it is unlikely that history will be re-written on this issue This 
means that sometime in the next century a Middle Eastern state, besides Israel, will 
acquire weapons of mass destruction It 1s only a matter of time 

Does the fact that Middle Eastern countries are prone to be more turbulent internally 
due to their demographic profiles mean that they will become more aggressive interna- 
tionally because they will acquire weapons of mass destruction? This author doubts it 
Though a number of Middle Eastern states have committed significant crimes against their 
own people or the people in neighboring states, Islam 1n general has not reached beyond 
its own borders 1n any collective way 1n recent decades In general, when one looks at 
recent cases of violence between the Muslim and non-Muslim world—in Bosnia, the 
Caucasus, and the Gulf—3á4t is the non-Muslim world that appeared to be on the offensive 
against Muslims, not the other way around 

It 1s not that the Muslim world 1s better than the non-Muslim world It 1s simply that 
it 15 weaker and will remain weaker Except through terrorism, the Muslim world does not 
have the power to threaten the non-Muslim world, and this would be true even 1f it had 
weapons of mass destruction Terrorism is a power of resistance, not conquest or 
domination The Middle East will almost certainly develop a growing ability to resist the 
intrusions of others and even to punish those who try, but it will have very little ability to 
project 1ts power onto or over others 


RESOURCES 


In the last few decades the rest of the world has seen a fundamental change ın state 
behavior, which we must hope 1s not temporary Historically, states have known that they 
could get rich through war Victory meant more land and people, and until this century, 
the acquisition of both meant wealth However, begmning with the anti-colonial struggle 
and intensifying during World War II and since, the acquisition of land and people has 
meant not wealth but continuous struggle with the conquered population, which refused 
to accept the new order Despite overwhelming inferiority in conventional, and certainly 
in unconventional weaponry, indigenous peoples have defeated such powerful states as 
Bnitain, France, the Soviet Union, and the United States 

Meanwhile, another path to influence and power has opened up Asian states have 
shown that governments can acquire great influence not through external expansion but 
through internal development This powerful example will pose an awkward challenge to 
Middle Eastern states in the coming century The Middle East remains one of the few 
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areas of the world where the struggle over resources— oil and water—continues, and 
where, therefore, war still pays It also remains one of the few areas of the worlc where 
leaders believe they will gain wealth and influence through war rather than mternal 
development 

In the Middle East, 1t will still be true that war will pay 1n a way that 1t wil. not in 
most other regions Victory may bring land that offers more resources— either water or oil 
Had Iraq won the Gulf War, it would have had more oil If Israel retains sigaificant 
portions of the Golan Heights and the West Bank, it will have more water Both oil and 
water will become increasingly pressing issues 1n the Middle East 1n the coming decades 
Each could trigger conflict 

According to the US Department of Energy, world oll consumption 1s expected to 
increase from 77 8 million barrels a day (mbd) 1n 1995 to 104 6 mbd 1n 2015 ? Tne Gulf 
countries will have to nearly double their production, or the increase in demand "will not 
be met Much of the new demand will come from Asia, which will almost certainly take 
a much greater interest ın the affairs of the Gulf ın the future than it has in the past China's 
oil requirements are expected to more than double between 1995 and 2015 © Where will 
China secure that oil? In the case of Japan, which is dependent on Middle East oll Tokyo 
has been content to see the United States guard the oil lanes China 1s unlikely to be 
satisfied with American guardianship That is undoubtedly why it is developing a blue 
water navy In the next century, one can expect conflicts between the United Stetes and 
China over the Middle East 

As early as the 1980s, intelligence experts within the US government began 
identifying areas in the world where conflict might break out over the issue of water Most 
of these were 1n the Middle East Israel 1s estimated to be currently using its water 
resources at roughly 20 percent beyond their natural replenishment rate, and Israel's 
population 1s expected to increase by three million people by 2050 Jordan, with a scarcity 
of water already, expects its population to grow from 6 4 million in 2000 to nearly 17 
million 1n 2050 ? 

Oil is one of the few resources left over which nations lacking 1t may fight Water 1s 
perhaps the only resource over which any country facing severe shortages will fight Here 
the conjuncture of the Middle East's population growth and its largely desert climate 
suggests a very turbulent future 

It takes approximately one cubic meter of water a year to support an individual, but 
ıt takes as much as 1000 cubic meters per head to meet an individual's food needs 8 The 
Middle East will have enough water for its people if it can import its food whil2 luring 
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5 US Department of Energy, International Energy Outlook, 1997 (Washington, DC US Department 
of Energy, December 1996), Table A3 

6 Ibid China consumed 3 3 million barrels of oil per day in 1995, the US Department of Energy has 
projected that China will consume 8 6 million barrels per day in 2015 

7 United Nations Population Division, Department for Economic and Social Information and Policy 
Analysis, World Population Prospects The 1994 Revision, Table 4-A 

8 J Anthony Allan, “Middle East Water, Local and Global Issues," Working Paper of the Water Issues 
Group, School of Onental and African Studies, University of London (London University of London, August 
1995) 
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millions of people from the rural areas into the cities But will there be Jobs 1n these cities? 
Will there be industries producing the exportable surplus to pay for this food? 

Water will be a key issue in the Arab-Israeli peace, which if dry will not remain 
peace More widely in the region, a stability that becomes dry will not remain stable, yet 
are either Israel or its neighbors ready for the radical economic adjustments that are 
necessary to match population growth with water availability? 

It 1s possible, then, that well into the next century the Middle East will differ from 
much of the rest of the world 1n terms of security issues In most of the rest of the world 
the key issues will be internal development and the expansion of human capital so that 
populations can participate in the global economy In much of the Middle East the key 
issues will remain external security and the effort to secure adequate resources 


THE FUTURE 


The future of the Middle East as portrayed 1s admittedly grim Unfortunately, this 
author thinks it 1s also realistic The trends we have been examining will be hard to 
reverse But this essay began with the admonition that while we can say something about 
the future, what we know for certain 1s that 1t 1s also more likely than not to surprise us 

Human physics 1s different from natural physics Natural objects have no free will 
Humans do They can change their behavior in response to danger or opportunity. The 
Middle East 1s home to the Islamic civilization, which has been enormously creative in the 
past and has the capacity to become so in the future 

In the next century, the people of the Middle East will face, as we have suggested, 
some challenges that others will not However, they may not be content merely to accept 
their fate We have to hope that they will not We must hope that they will press for 
reform In that case, we should help them It 1s 1n no one's interest for this great region 
to remain a cauldron of discontent 





THEOCRACY VERSUS DEMOCRACY: 
IRAN CONSIDERS POLITICAL PARTIES 


Stephen C. Fairbanks 


Muhammad Khatamr”s upset victory in the 1997 presidential election in İran was 
due to an unprecedented degree of popular support from Iranians, including many 
youths and women, who showed a clear desire for change Many hoped that the 
system would open politically, and that the ban on meaningful party activity for the 
past 16 years would be lifted For the regime, however, the establishment of parties 
by civil groups ts a direct threat to clerical control, as it is at odds with the theory 
of the divine legitimacy of the regime The alternative, however—official govern- 
ment parties—would amount to little more than the party system under Muhammad 
Reza Shah Pahlavi 


Te May 1997 presidential election in Iran showed pluralism and democracy devel- 
oping in that country to an extent that many Westerners found surprising There were 
limits, to be sure the Council of Guardians, a group of senior Islamic jurists and other 
legal experts, had to vet the candidates They approved only four out of nearly 240, and 
there was no room at all for secularist candidates But beyond that, the regime did not 
control the outcome the candidate of 11s dominant, conservative faction, Majlis (parlia- 
ment) Speaker “Alı Akbar Nateq-Nun, suffered a humiliating defeat The election result 
was a clear message from the people, who peacefully but effectively expressed their 
discontent over their government’s shortcomings 


Stephen C Fairbanks, a senior analyst in the office of Near East and South Asta analysis at the US Department 
of State, wrote this article while a guest scholar at the Woodrow Wilson International Center for Scholars in 
Washington, DC, on sabbatical from the State Department 
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THE DEMANDS OF AN EXPANDING ELECTORATE 


The enthusiastic participation of a new generation of voters in 1997 increased the 
pressures for political pluralism There 1s no statistical breakdown of the voters, but Iran’s 
youth, many previously either too young to vote or alienated from the political system, 
reportedly made up a large part of the 20 million who gave Khatamı his upset victory 
They were Jorned by large numbers of women Both groups perceived him to be an agent 
for change Khatamı”s backers used opinion polls—in itself a good example of Iran's 
democratic trend—to gauge the concerns and voting strength of the populace ! One such 
poll, published in a newspaper sympathetic to Khatami, showed that voters in Isfahan 
were concerned more about the economy than hard-line, anti-Western values Those 
polled said the government’s priorities should be to ensure social justice, tackle high 
inflation and joblessness, and address the problems of Iran’s youths Only 15 percent of 
those polled felt that it was important for Iran's leaders to confront the West’s “cultural 
onslaught” and resist accommodation with the United States 2 

Young İranıan voters sensed the possibility of having a voice in their political 
destiny They could now consider the system “as their own,’”3 observed Fa’ezeh Hashem, 
daughter of outgoing president “Alı Akbar Hashemi-Rafsanyanı Khatami frequently spoke 
at universities, promising a “better tomorrow” for the frustrated, jobless youth He 
maintained that a “fresh approach to the youth issues [was one of the] main duties of the 
Islamic state"^— otherwise, the youth would cause serious problems for society in the 
future Khatami distanced himself from the faltering and unpopular campaign to 
‘Islamize’ the universities, a goal of the conservative faction of his chief election rival, 
Nateq-Nuri 

Khatami also sought the increasingly important women’s vote During the electoral 
campaign, he proclaimed that women should be active 1n all social, political and economic 
activities, and said he would welcome qualified women in his cabinet if he should win the 
presidency ? “Efforts should be made to do away with male supremacy,’ he told women, 
contrasting himself to those who did "not approve of this approach "7 Nateq-Nuri, on the 
other hand, was unable to shake his reputation as an advocate of stncter social and 
employment restrictions on women Vicious rumors even compared him to Afghanistan’s 
Taliban in regard to his attitude toward women Although Iran’s “Leader of the 
Revolution,” Ayatollah “Alı Khamene’1, favored Nateq-Nurı, he sensed that Iranian 
women were unhappy with the status quo Nateq-Nuri represented Khamene’: tried to 


5 

1 See, for example, Akhbar (Tehran), 8 June 1997, and Hamshahri (Tehran), 18 March 1997 One 
“election watcher,” however, cautioned that Iran lacks the experience and “technical know-how” to conduct 
reliable opinion polls, and complained that those conducting the polls were usually affiliated with one political 
faction or another [ran News (Tehran), 30 April 1997 

2 İran (Tehran), 4 February 1997, as cited mn Ettela’at-e Bein al-Mellalı (New York), 5 February 1997 

3 Akhbar, 8 June 1997 

4 Hamshahri 6 March 1997 

5 In fact, no woman was on the cabinet list that he presented in August 1997, though he did name a 
woman to the post of vice-president for environmental protection and claimed she would have “cabinet status ” 

6 Keyhan International (Tehran), 23 February 1997 

7 Ibid 
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allay their concerns by telling them m a nationally televised speech that women had 
“permission” to become involved 1n all spheres, and assured them that whosoever said 
otherwise [had] spoken against Islam "8 


A NEW STAGE IN IRAN'S POLITICAL EVOLUTION 


One distinguishing aspect of the 1997 presidential election. was that the major 
candidates were backed by quasi-party, political organizations These were not forma! 
political parties, but their participation 1n the 1997 presidential election was an important 
step toward the eventual formation of real, functioning political parties In previous 
presidential elections, the candidates had run without formal, party-like affiliations In 
1993, for example, Rafsanjani had run against three little-known individvals, all 
supposedly above factional identity and not representing formal political groupings 

In 1997, by contrast, the candidate favored to win the presidency, Nateq-Nun, had 
been formally chosen by the most powerful political organization of clerics, the nght-wing 
conservative Jame’eh-ye Rowhantyat-e Mobarez (JRM), Tehran’s Militant Clergy Asso- 
ciation ? At that time, deputies associated with the JRM constituted the majority faction 
in the Majlis, and Ayatollah Khamene”ı and President Rafsanjani were prominent 
members 10 Nateq-Nurı was also backed by the JRM's bazaarı ally, Jam'1yat-e 
Mo'talefeh-ye Islami (the Islamic Coalition Society), as well as by the Qum Theological 
Lecturers Association and numerous smaller clerical, professional and trade organizations 

Khatamı announced his candidacy as an independent, but picked up important 
endorsements from major political groupings Mayma“-e Rowhaniyun-e Mobarez (MRM), 
the Militant Clerics Society, was the first of these The MRM 1s considered “leftist” on the 
Islamic Republic’s ideological spectrum for its statist economics and social egalitarian- 
ism !! Even further to the left, the non-clerical Sazman-e Mojahedin-e Engelab-e Islam: 
(the Mujahidin of the Islamic Revolution Organization [MIRO]) also declared its support 
for Khatami 12 More important, the moderate technocrats known as the Kargozaran, 
established by key officials of the Rafsanjani administration, eventually declared their 
support for Khatami 

A third candidate, former minister of intelligence Muhammad Reyshahn, also 
claimed the backing of a political organization, Jam‘iyat-e Defa” az Arzesh-haye 


5. 
8 Resalat (Tehran), 11 March 1997 
9 Iran News, 2 November 1996 The best-organızed political organization of clerics, the JRM 1s also 
the oldest, originating in 1936 as a means to organize the clerics against Reza Shah It helped unite clerical forces 
behind Khomelnı in his 1963 uprising against Muhammad Reza Shah and 1n the 1978 uprisings that 2ventually 
toppled the Shah Iran Focus (Cambridgeshire, UK), “Special Report on the 1996 Majles Elections,” March 
1996 
10 There was some controversy over whether Rafsanyanı had acquiesced in the JRM's selection of 
Nateq-Nurı as its candidate Some JRM members maintained that Rafsanyanı”s presence during the JRM central 
council meeting when Nateq-Nur was selected was proof of Rafsanjanr's support But Rafsanjam declared 
several times his impartiality, saying he would not even disclose his preference to his own children Iran News, 
19 May 1997 
11 Non-clerical leftists, such as the Tudeh Communist party and the Mojahedin-e Khalq, have been 
barred from participating in the Islamic Republic’s electoral politics 
12 Akhbar, 20 April 1997 
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Engelab-e Islami (the Society for the Defense of the Values of the Islamic Revolution 
[SDVIR]) His ‘society’, however, had few members and appeared to be something of his 
own creation that he started shortly before the 1996 Majlis elections 1n order to make more 
viable his run for the presidency The fourth presidential candidate, Seyyed Reza Zavare’1, 
had no organization behind him, and garnered even fewer votes than Reyshahri 

A number of the groups mentioned above exhibited, during the electoral campaign, 
some of the characteristics of political parties, particularly m their efforts to mobilize 
support for the candidates they favored Several have their own newspapers Salam serves 
as the organ of the MRM, and Resalat as the mouthpiece of the JRM Their offices at times 
resembled campaign headquarters for the two leading candidates The Kargozaran's 
newspaper, Bahman, was closed down during an ‘anti-liberal’ backlash in 1996 In 1997, 
though, several Tehran dailies, among them Ettela’at, Akhbar, Iran, Iran News, Tehran 
Times and Hamshahni, clearly favored Khatami and the positions of the technocrats even 
if these papers lacked formal affiliation Other party “organs” include the MIRO’s 
biweekly Asr-e Ma, the SDVIR’s Arzesh-ha, and the Islamic Coalition Society’s SHOMA 


THE POLITICAL PARTIES LAW 


Article 26 of Iran’s 1979 Constitution provides that the “formation of parties, 
societies, political or professional associations, as well as religious societies, whether 
Islamic or pertaining to one of the recognized religious minorities, 1s permitted provided 
they do not violate the principles of independence, freedom, national unity, the criteria of 
Islam, or the basis of the Islamic Republic "!? During the tumultuous first two years of the 
1979 Iranian revolution, nearly 100 political organizations suddenly sprang into being 
where none (other than the Shah’s official parties) had been functioning legally during the 
latter years of the monarchy Their number and variety threatened to undermine the 
Islamic Republic Several, such as the Tudeh Party and the Moyahedin-e Khalq 
Organization, opposed clerical domination of the government After a severe crackdown 
on parties, authorized by Iran’s spiritual leader Ayatollah Ruhallah Khomeini, a political 
parties law was passed in September 1981 that stipulated what constituted a political party 
and 1f and how 1t could function 

The new law was meant to ensure that party activity was in harmony with the new 
Islamic regime by making party formation dependent on obtaining a permit from the 
Ministry of Interior Article 10 of the law established a commission of the ministry, 
comprising two Majlis deputies, two representatives from the judiciary, and one from the 
interior ministry, to issue the permits The commission was also supposed to supervise the 
activities of the parties and organizations 1t approved, and order the dissolution of parties 
engaged in activities contrary to the law Offenses included activities that could undermine 


[e] 
13 The Institute for Political and International Studies (IPIS), “The Constitution of the Islamic Republic 
of Iran," (Tehran nd), available on the Internet (http //www 1pis org/iran/constitut html) 
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the foundations of the Islamic Republic or Iran's 1ndependence, or intensify conflicts 
within the Iranian nation 1“ 

Most of the nearly 100 political organizations that had emerged between 1979 and 
1981 had been declared illegal well before the political parties law was passed Iran had 
become a one-party state under the ruling Islamic Republic Party (IRP) That party, which 
had been founded during the revolution, dissolved itself voluntarily in 1986, when its 
leaders, then-president Khamene’1 and then-speaker Rafsanjani, declared that it no longer 
had any useful function A senior founding member, Asadollah Badamchian, subsequently 
explained that the IRP had served its purpose, which was to save people from “falling into 
the trap of the parties ”15 The party was closed when there was “no longer a need to 
oppose groups that were hostile and 1n opposition to the government and the revolution ”16 
Also, said Badamchian, the party's three major factions—the left, the right, and a third 
that “worked between the other two groups""—were finding it impossible to work 
together 

The parties law was to permit and regulate, not prevent, activities, but its 
implementation was continually postponed In 1988, Interior Minister “Ali Akbar 
Mohtashami blamed the delay on the eight-year war with Iraq, citing “dire and difficult 
circumstances 1n. which the nation's entire power, ability, and potential was directed 
toward the national struggle and defense "!? Once the war ended, the interior ministry, 
under pressure from the Majlis, declared that parties could submut their applications for 
permits to the ministry from 30 December 1988 to 20 March 1989 Each group was to 
submut its platform and constitution The basic state requirements were allegiance to Iran's 
constitution and an absence of foreign ties Those ineligible to form parties included 
former members of the Shah's secret security service (SAVAK), Freemasons, ministers of 
the Shah's government or officials of the Shah’s Rastakhiz party, and “those who have lost 
or will lose their social rights according to court rulings based on Islamic codes "!? Within 
two weeks some 28 groups had sought recognition from the interior ministry, including 
Nehzat-e Azadi-ye Iran (the Freedom Movement of Iran [FMI])??, the Women's Society 
of the Islamic Republic (headed by Khomeim’s daughter, Zahra Mostafavi), numerous 
newly formed groups such as the Islamic Jihad Party and the Islamic Futurist Party, and 
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14 Asghar Schırazı, The Constitution of Iran. Politics and State in the Islamic Republic, translated by 
John O'Kane (London IB Tauris, 1997), pp 126-27 

15 Kar va Kargar (Tehran), 5 October 1996 

16 Ibid 

17 Ibid 

18 Tehran radio, 14 December 1988, in Foreign Broadcast Information Service-Near East South Asia 
(FBIS-NES), 15 December 1988, p 48 

19 Islamic Republic News Agency (IRNA), 25 December 1988, in FBIS-NES, 27 December 1988, 
p 52 

20 The FMI is the most important liberal, opposition political grouping in the Islamic Republic Its 
original founders in 1961 included Engineer Mehdi Bazargan, Ayatollah Mahmud Taleghanı, and ten others, all 
loyal followers of former prime minister Muhammad Musaddiq who felt the need for an Islamic-onented party 
that could bridge the gap between the nationalist parties at that time and the clergy Though opposed to clerical 
domination of the state, the FMI continues to be tolerated because of Ayatollah Khomeini's esteem for Bazargan, 
the Islamic Republic’s first prime minister in 1979 See HE Chehabi, Jranian Politics and Religious 
Modernism The Liberation Movement of Iran under the Shah and Khomeini (London IB Tauris, 1990) 
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the Martyr Navab Safavi Party, whose members were followers of an Islamic group 
involved in assassinations of government officials in the early 1950s 21 

The promise of a new political era of active parties failed to materialize, however, 
despite the periodic meetings of the Article 10 Commission and its announcements that 
various small organizations had been granted permits As of the 1997 presidential election, 
parties were still not a reality 

Eventually 1t seemed to make little difference whether a group applied for an official 
permit or not The FMI was allowed to continue to exist, but after the first Majlis 
(1980-84), did not field candidates for elections Other Islamic organizations, such as the 
MIRO and the Jam'1yat-e Mo'talafe-ye Islami (Islamic Coalition Society) ceased their 
activities at various times but eventually resumed a quasi-party status The Kargozaran, on 
the other hand, were active in the 1996 Majlis and the 1997 presidential elections without 
having received a permit from the Article 10 Commission Badamchian, the commission 
head (and Islamic Coalition Society head), had complained that the Kargozaran lacked a 
central council or assembly, had no provincial branches, or even any identifiable 
membership ?? Badamchian was more lenient, however, toward Reyshahrı”s SDVIR, 
granting 1t a permit even though it lacked a central council or a constitution 23 The 
dominant political group, the conservative JRM, functioned more like a party than any 
other organization, but it never bothered to apply for a permit from the Article 10 
Commussion This led to complaints as early as 1989, when Interior Minister Mohtashamı 
declared that the JRM “indulges in political activity” and should, therefore, be required to 
obtain a permit ?* Seven years later.Salam, the mouthpiece of the rival MRM, complained 
that the JRM still viewed itself above the law and considered applying for a permit to be 
beneath its dignity 25 

Adding to the confusion, a member of the Article 10 Commission, ‘Ali Movahedi 
Savoyı, said in August 1995 that political parties were free to be active whether they had 
a permit or not ?6 Ibrahim Yazdı, secretary general of the Freedom Movement that was 
barred from the 1996 and 1997 elections, scoffed at the 1dea that groups were free to be 
active without a license from the interior ministry. He claimed that unnamed “pressure 
groups” effectively prevented the free activity of groups such as his 27 


PLURALISM VERSUS MONOPOLISM IN THE MAJLIS 


Despite such ambiguities about party activities, several groups functioned as 
quası-partıes in the 1992 and 1996 Majlis elections, building up precedent for the 
organizational support for the candidates 1n the 1997 presidential election Maylis factional 


21 IRNA, 14 January 1989, in FBIS-NES, 18 January 1989, p 67 
22 Akhbar, 21 January 1997 

23 Ibid 

24 Resalat, 28 January 1989, in FBIS-NES, 2 February 1989, p 59 
25 Salam (Tehran), 13 March 1996 

26 IRNA, 8 August 1995 

27 Resalat, 21 August 1995 
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politics have been described adequately elsewhere;?8 but a brief review of the organized 
factional role 1n the previous two Majlis elections 1s needed here to put 1n context the 
growing trend toward forming political parties that became apparent in the 1997 
presidential elections 

During the 1992 Majlis elections campaigns, the two major factions of political 
clerics, the conservative JRM and its left-wing offshoot, the MRM, organized rival 
campaign headquarters Each published a list of its favored candidates for the Majlis and 
took on at least some of the characteristics of a political party But political pluralism was 
dealt a severe blow that year when the Council of Guardians decided that mos: of the 
candidates favored by the MRM, including Majlis Speaker Mehdi Karrubi and numerous 
deputies up for reelection, were unqualified to run for the Majlis President Rafsanyanı 
probably believed, wrongly, that eliminating the “radicals” would end opposition to his 
free-market economic reforms 

The defeat of the left-wing MRM n the 1992 elections resulted 1n the right-wing 
JRM controlling the majority of the seats in the 1992-96 Majlis The JRM, as its 
opponents in the MRM and other groupings charged, became increasingly “monopolistic” 
and sought to eliminate rival factions from Iranian politics 2? The JRM had key allies in 
the Council of Guardians and the Judiciary, and above all the support of Ayatollah 
Khamene”ı, who used the conservative Majlis to exert his personal dominance over 
Rafsanjam The conservatives also controlled the Ministries of the Interior, Intelligence 
and Security, and Culture and Islamic Guidance (all vital for domestic affairs), as well as 
the state radio and television 

When the MRM declared the electoral atmosphere “unfavorable” to its favored 
candidates and declined to offer a list of candidates 1n the 1996 Maylis elections,?? the JRM 
and allied conservative groups looked forward to a lock on power They were confident 
of a single-faction Majlis in 1996, the leader of which, Speaker Nateq-Nun, would be 
elected president 1n 1997 In that scenario, the executive and legislative branches of the 
government would thus be 1n line with Khamene’1, the Council of Guardians, and the 
judicial branch 

Political pluralism seemed a viable prospect once again on 17 January 1996, when a 
hastily formed group of technocrats challenged the conservative monopoly of the JRM 
and announced its support for Rafsanjani’s policies, promising change and reform 
Originally calling themselves Khedmatgozaran-e Sazandegi (Servants of Construction), 
the 16 founders comprised ten currently serving cabinet ministers, four of Rafsanyanı”s 
vice presidents, the mayor of Tehran, and the governor of the central bank The ten 
ministers. withdrew in view of the constitutional ban on executive interference in 
legislative elections, and the group's name eventually changed to Kargozaran-e Sazandegi 
(Executives of Construction) 
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28 See particularly Bahman Baktian, Parliamentary Politics in Revolutionary Iran (Gamesville 
University Press of Florida, 1996) 

29 See, for example, Akhbar, 14 February 1996, where Salam editor ‘Abbas ‘Abdi welcomes the 
establishment of the Kargozaran because it would break the monopoly of the JRM 

30 IRNA, 6 February 1996 
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In behavior that somewhat resembled that of parties, the Kargozaran, the JRM, and 
several minor groups published official lists of candidates they endorsed for the 1996 
Majlis elections But in a maneuver meant either to gain wider acceptability or to enable 
them to claim success no matter who won, the Kargozaran added to their list the names 
of candidates that were on the JRM’s list as well—1ncluding Nateq-Nun Reyshahri's 
SDVIR published a simular list that overlapped with the others Only the leftist MIRO 
published a slate of recommended candidates that were not on any other group’s list 

The Kargozaran articulated few policies but the group’s formation was clearly meant 
to stop the JRM - Nateq-Nuri juggernaut The Kargozaran’s unexpected successes, 1n the 
8 March 1996 first round of the elections, shook the right wing Nateq-Nuri only barely 
won a Tehran seat by edging out Rafsanyanı”s daughter Fa’ezeh Hashemi, a newcomer, 
who drew the women’s vote and that of Rafsanjani supporters In the provinces, most of 
the candidates recommended by the JRM did not go on to the second round 3! 

The factional disputes that led up to the first round of voting created considerable 
excitement among the electorate and encouraged many new voters to participate, 
foreshadowing in important ways the 1997 presidential election Some 25 million 
voters—71 percent of those eligible, marking the highest voter turnout ever for a Majlis 
election— participated 1n the first round 32 The importance of the youth and women’s vote 
became apparent As ın 1997, many new voters were drawn ın by the debates over social 
and cultural freedoms, and by the calls from the leftist and moderate politicians for 
political pluralism and the establishment of parties 

The right-wing ‘monopolists’ tried to crush the budding political pluralism in the 
wake of the Kargozaran’s impressive first-round showing The Council of Guardians, for 
instance, annulled electoral results 1n Isfahan and several other constituencies without 
giving reasons Because victories by women in Isfahan and Malayer were annulled, many 
women voters may have concluded that the ‘monopolists’ intended to enforce male 
domination If so, that would have turned many women voters against Nateq-Nuri in 1997 

The conservative counterattack centered around branding the Kargozaran candidates 
as “liberals,” a label until then reserved for members of the late Bazargan's Freedom 
Movement ?? Its users vaguely defined “liberalism” to imply counter-revolutionary, and 
pro-Western ideas Nateq-Nurı led the charge, claiming that liberals wanted dialogue with 
the United States and sought compromise on the Salman Rushdie affair?^ and on the 
Middle East peace process He called liberalism a serious threat to the revolution and 
actually called on the Basij, a large volunteer force originally mobilized for the Iran-Iraq 
war but now organized to combat vice 1n society, to “destroy” liberal thinking 35 

The campaign against the liberals was accompanied by the harsh violence of the 
Ansar-e Hizballah, bands of street thugs whose patron was Council of Guardians 


os) 

31 See “Special Report on the 1996 Majles Elections,” fran Focus, March 1996 

32 Ibid 

33 See, for example, Iran News, 15 April 1996 

34 Ayatollah Khomeini had called for the assassination of this British author because of his book, The 
Satanic Verses (New York Viking Press, 1989) 

35 Iran News, 1 May 1996 
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Spokesman Ayatollah Ahmad Jannati The Ansar-e Hizballah attacked cinema-goers and 
women whose veiling did not live up to the Hizballah's standards, and broke up political 
discussions at universities They also harassed the popular philosopher ‘Abd al-Karun 
Sorush, and urged voters to support “fundamentalists,” and to oppose liberals, 1n the 
second round of Majlis voting on 19 April 56 

The Ansar-e Hizballah were also linked, in the public mind, with the JRM 
Consequently, the crude, antı-lıberal tactics of the JRM and those of the Ansar-e Hizballah 
soured many voters The turnout for the second round of elections was light compared to 
the first The JRM boasted victory, but the Kargozaran claimed that they and non-aifiliated 
deputies 1n the Majlis were together greater ın number than the JRM The tense 
atmosphere continued even after the elections were over The Ansar-e Hrzballah 
demanded that some newly elected liberal deputies be expelled as incompetent and 
“deviant 37 The liberals countered by accusing the Council of Guardians of having failed 
in their duty to screen candidates 38 Tehran deputy Morteza Nabavi, who sometimes 
functioned as a JRM spokesman, blamed liberals for the continuing Western “cultural 
onslaught,” the decadent behavior of the young, and for trying to start talks with the 
United States He also warned that the liberals’ ultimate goal was to take over the Iranian 
economy 5? 

This was what the political atmosphere was like half a year before the 1997 
presidential election Prospects had dimmed for political pluralism, and Nateq-Nur and 
the conservative forces appeared destined to prevail In the months follow:ng the 
elections, they had embarked on a new wave of repression of so-called pro-Western 
liberals, raising public fears about the supposed liberal threat Politicians of the JRM and 
affiliated nght-wing groups were determined to protect the status quo—that 1s, their own 
political power and access to wealth—by preventing moderate challengers from gaining 
ground 

However, and it 1s not yet clear just why, the repressive atmosphere that followed the 
Majlis elections dissipated within a few months It is likely that the right-wing JRM felt 
blithely confident that 1t faced no serious contest in the 1997 presidential election and so 
could afford to loosen up and allow competition It 1s also quite possible that Avatollah 
Khamene”ı and other leaders felt that the actions of the conservatives had gone too far and 
that regime security would be endangered 1f the political landscape offered no outlet for 
a discontented populace to let off steam 4° By the fall of 1996, the use of the pejorative 
term “liberal” became rare, and the much ballyhooed plan to “Islamize” the universities 
never got much beyond the discussion stage The Ansar-e Hizballah, so active earlier in 


36 See, for example, Resalat, 10 April 1996, where Ansar-e Hizballah leader Husayn Allah-Akram 
describes the need to strengthen Islamic 1deology, and to stand up to America, by voting for fundamentalists 

37 ‘Asr-e Ma, 25 May 1995 

38 Jomhurt-ye Islami, 25 May 1996, Akhbar, 24 April 1996 

39 Resalat, 16 May 1996 

40 Avoidance of the “liberal” label continued throughout the months leading to the 1997 presidential 
election A noteworthy exception was when the Ansar-e Hizballah’s patron, Ayatollah Jannati, declared in a 
Friday sermon on 28 February that Ayatollah Khamene’1 had said that no candidate for the presidency should 


be a liberal (Resalat, 1 March 1997) Khamene’: did not confirm Jannati's remarks 
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the year, fell out of favor with the conservatives When Reyshahn ran for president in 
1997, for example, he was criticized for turning against the Ansar-e Hizballah after having 
embraced them the year before,*! and an Ansar-e Hizballah member complained about the 
lack of judicial support and government protection for those who combat vice after a mob 
beat a member who had been trying to “advise” a young couple ^? The political 
atmosphere had calmed sufficiently by October 1996, that the MRM announced that 
conditions were sufficiently favorable for them to return to politics after a hiatus of nearly 
five years 43 The JRM leaders publicly and magnanimously welcomed their return, 
maintaining that 1t afforded healthy competition 


NEW DEMANDS FOR PARTY FORMATION 


Whth the freer atmosphere 1n late 1996, technocrats and members of the Islamic left 
called for the legalization of parties, just as they had prior to the Maylıs elections Only 
with parties and party platforms, they argued, could the public understand what, if 
anything, the various politicians actually stood for If politicians came to power on the 
basis of party platforms, they argued, “it would be easier to assess and scrutinize their 
behavior after the elections,"^^ and that would “automatically lead to accountability of 
parties and party members to the nation "45 

The quasi parties then ın existence amounted to little more than pressure groups 
which functioned only to further the interests of their members Individual politicians 
spent most of their energies vilifying each other and so, argued the Tehran Times, 
“parochial group interests [became] the ultimate goal of political groups even at the 
expense of national interests "46 

Opponents of the conservatives in the Majlis envisioned a party system that would 
draw 1n groups and individuals otherwise alienated from the system Morteza Alvin, an 
unsuccessful Kargozaran candidate for the Majlis, argued that “groups which have 
despaired and felt hopeless"*? about their opportunity to participate in political activities 
should be allowed into the political arena, otherwise, they would *sink into their shells and 
become indifferent and alienated from the political issues and the fate and future of the 
country "4$ 

Hopes rose considerably when Rafsanjani himself, on 24 January 1997, announced 
that he favored party formation His precise wording, tahazzub, was ambiguous as to 


nı 

41 Jomhuri-ye Islami, 22 January 1997 

42 Kar va Kargar, 14 October 1996 

43 The MRM did not explain how conditions had improved MRM Secretary General Karrubi only said 
that the propagandist attacks and accusations against the group had proven to be fallacious (Hamshahri, 15 
October 1996) The MRM probably felt its chances had improved when 1t became apparent that President 
Rafsanjani would not seek a third term Also, there was some speculation at the time that the Kargozaran had 
‘asked the MRM to return, arguing that together they could defeat Nateq-Nur (Iran News, 16 October 1996) 

44 Tehran Times, 21 February 1996 

45 Ibid 

46 Tehran Tunes, 16 October 1996 

47 Iran, 22 October 1996 

48 Ibid 
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whether he meant several parties or just one ^ Khomeini, he added, had approved “party 
formation,” referring to the single, Islamic Republic Party This suggests that Rafsanyanı 
at that tme may have had in mind a single-party system such as Iran had in the early years 
of the revolution In fact, in early 1996, there had been talk that he intended to head a 
revived Islamic Republic Party 99 

Khatami was also among those who advocated parties, though he did so with the 
same sort of caution that he showed on other issues 1n an apparent desire not to alarm 
defenders of the status quo But on several occasions he said that if properly formed—that 
is, not imposed from above or planted from outside—parties were important A 
“self-sufficient and advanced society,” he said, “cannot last without civil societies, which 
include political parties "5! Khatamı”s impressive election victory, noted one Tehran daily, 
created an atmosphere of “great expectations” in which people were “assuming that the 
system [would] permit the re-establishment of political parties and application of 
democratic processes 1n politics ”?? 

After 16 years of prohibition, there was intense interest in seizing the Khatami 
momentum and forming parties, before the regime tried to impose 1ts own terms on party 
formation “Just about every political faction and group within the system, sensing the 
shifting winds, clambered to get themselves organized and readied for registration as a 
political party," wrote the English language /ran Daily It predicted that there would be 
“as many applications for new parties as there were self-appointed nomunees for the 
presidential election Old hacks [were] preparing to revive old parties, and new 
opportunists planning to start new ones "9? 

The Article 10 Commission continued to claim it was busily granting permits, but no 
permit was given to any group of substance 55 Several important political. groups, 
however, announced their intention to become formal parties In the wake of Khatamr's 
victory, the Kargozaran, for example, formulated a constitution and manifesto with the 
intention of submitting them to the Article 10 Commission Its six founders added new 
members that included Fa’ezeh Hashemi and ‘Abdallah Nun (soon to become interior 
minister) They planned to seek representatives throughout the country ? A new group 
calling itself the Independent Hizballah Association, whose more than 50 founding 
members included independent deputies from the Majlis, several technocrats and 
journalists, and other non-affiliated activists (including former presidential candidate 
Reyshahri, whose SDVIR now appeared defunct), announced it was completing formal- 


49 Jomhuri-ye İslamı, 25 January 1997, Ettela’at-e Bein al-Mellalı, 27 January 1997 

50 Tehran Times, 21 February 1996 
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54 Iran News, 31 July 1997 On 30 July, for example, 1t gave permission to “nine political groups and 
guilds” the Islamic Association of Athletes, the Society of Followers of the Imam’s Line, the West Azerbayan 
Association of Graduates, the Khorasan Construction Servants, the Association of Retirees from the Tehran 
Educational Department for Children with Special Needs, the Association of Industrial Hygiene Experts, the 
Cooperatives Islamic Movement, the Association of Urban Engineers, and the Welfare Workers Association of 
Retirees 
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ities to form a party 5$ A political party for workers was also being put forward by the 
labor organization known as the Worker’s House, which published the Tehran daily Kar 
va Kargar 57 

One of the key political groups in the 1997 presidential election, the MRM, refused 
to become a full-fledged political party, according to its secretary general, Huyat al-Islam 
Karrubi He gave no reason, but the likely cause was that the MRM was an organization 
of politically-active clerics, which would, therefore, be unable to draw a wider, 
non-clerical membership Simularly, its rival and parent organization, the JRM, had no 
way to function as a broader, inclusionary political party Karrubi hoped that others with 
views similar to those of the MRM would form a party, and suggested that the former 
prime minister, Mir Hoseyn Musavi, was the right person to do so He also suggested that 
people from “other factions,” such as former foreign minister “Alı Akbar Velayatı, should 
start parties of their own 58 


A THREAT TO CLERICAL RULE 


The inability of the two major political groups of clergymen, the JRM and the MRM, 
to form political parties that could include non-clerical membership from amongst the 
population at large points to the most likely reason why the Iranian regime has been so 
reluctant to allow party formation Parties open to public membership represent an 
alternative path to power that threatens the clerics’ grip on power The Islamic Republic 
in 1997 was still an oligarchy, controlled by a network of Shi‘ite clerics who were 
disciples of Ayatollah Khomeini In effect, they were a professional fraternity bound 
together by ties forged ın the seminaries and by intermarnage—an exclusive network 1n 
distinctive clothes Those clergymen were not about to give up their grip on power easily 

President Rafsanjani admitted that the clerics, whom he called the “main guiding 
force for political activity in our country," 5? discouraged the formation of parties He told 
journalists on 12 February 1997, that the reason for parties not developing 1n Iran was that 
there were “centers of power, such as the clergy, which overshadow parties "6? Article 10 
Commission Chairman Badamchian explained that the people did not have much need for 
parties because they already had “groups that enjoy public trust such as the clergymen "6! 

The regime's reluctance to allow parties stemmed from the clencal leadership’s 
increasing feelings of insecurity, as its role in government came more openly under 
criticism Sorush, the outspoken religious intellectual, gained widespread audiences in 
recent years with his criticisms of the ideological platform of the state and his assertions 
that the clerical establishment must cut its links with the government €“? He was 
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condemned by the highest level of the religio-political leadership, harassed anc threat- 
ened, and had his university lectures disrupted by the Ansar-e Hizballah (who called him 
a "pseudo-religious intellectual, mercenary pen-pusher"63) Sorush, however, had struck a 
deep chord with the many Iranians who resented the clerics’ domination of power, and 
with those who felt that Islam itself would suffer as the government's failures were blamed 
on the clergy 

Sorush’s popularity may have helped convince Ayatollah Khamene'1 that if a 
non-cleric presented a viable presidential candidacy, that person would openly attract 
anti-clerical sentiment and undermine the state—or at least the clerics’ domination of it 
And so, when the MRM returned to politics 1n October 1996, and immediately proposed 
the former prime minister Mir Hossein Musavi, a non-cleric, as 1ts presidential candidate, 
Khamene’1 opposed his candidacy 6? He subsequently allowed the MRM’s Muhammad 
Khatami, a cleric and a sayyid (descendant of Prophet Muhammad), to run It was 
nevertheless clear to many voters that Khatami was an intellectual and a progressive cleric 
who did not represent the conservative clerical establishment 

When Khatami won the presidency, the clerical establishment tried to portray it as a 
great victory for the clergy, one that reaffirmed the people’s faith in its leadership 
Khamene'1 said Khatami's election proved the people's loyalty to Islam, the clergy and 
the Islamic Republic's system of government © That system, according to Khamene’1, 
was based on the principle of velayat-e faqıh (rule by an authoritative Jurisconsult), and 
was the "most progressive political system in the world"96 because it meant rule by 
someone who understands both Islam and methods of government 57 Khamene'1 argued 
that Western political systems, on the other hand, separated religion from politics and 
were based on “false democracies and deceitful propaganda "98$ Other leading clerics of 
the regime expressed their views even more forcefully than Khamenei—in particular 
Ayatollah Muhammad Yazdi, chief of the judiciary, who declared that non-clerics should 
stay out of politics 99 

Apparently for Khamene’1, parties did not have a place in Iran's political system In 
his message for Khatami's 1nauguration ceremony on 3 August 1997, he thanked the 
Almighty that the Iranian nation had once again displayed its “political growth" without 
having had to follow political parties and their “materialistic leaders "79 
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PARTIES FROM ABOVE OR FROM BELOW? 


In numerous roundtables and newspaper interviews in 1996 and 1997, Iranian 
politicians, theorists and experts discussed at length why parties had difficulty taking root 
in Iran throughout the twentieth century They cited the monarchical despotism of the 
Pahlavis, which prevented parties under Reza Shah or resulted ın artificial, regime- 
imposed parties under Muhammad Reza Shah They also discussed the turbulent years of 
1941—53, when numerous parties had emerged but had had organizational and financial 
difficulties or had formed around ambitious individuals rather than on programs or 
platforms They debated the legacy of distrust from the early years of the revolution, when 
numerous small parties had clashed with each other and several leftist parties had turned 
against the new state, leading Khomeini to oppose all parties other than the Islamic 
Republic Party Some had warned then of the danger of foreign intervention, citing British 
and Russian manipulation of parties—particularly of the pro-Soviet Tudeh Communist 
party 

In their opposition to party formation, right-wing clerics, usually from the JRM, 
frequently argued that they did not want a repeat of the experiences of the aftermath of the 
1906 Constitutional revolution 7! The clerics who had led that revolution had eventually 
found themselves displaced by secularists who had organized themselves into parties 
modeled along Western lines The 1906 revolution had lost much of its Islamic character 
and the clerics had had to return to the mosques 

Both the left and the nght have pointed out that parties are a Western concept 
Right-wing opponents of party formation argue that there 1s, therefore, no place for them 
in Iranian culture Others have argued that parties are needed, provided they develop in a 
genuinely Iranian form from within the culture Khatami, for example, has maintained that 
since the:1dea of the political party came from Europe rather than from Iran's own social 
and historical circumstances, efforts must be made to nurture parties on the basis of Iranian 
institutions and philosophical tendencies 72 

The creation of one or more parties as arms of the state would really be no different 
from what Muhammad Reza Shah had done The various government parties of the last 
20 years of his reign, from the Melliyun and Mardom parties to Iran Novin and 
Rastakhız,”? were meant to give an illusion of popular support for the government and to 
avoid the destabilizing effects of democratic elections The government parties, recruited 
mainly from the ranks of the civil servants, were used as instruments to shape 
pro-government sentiments, to eliminate alternative paths to power, and to carry out 
government programs 
5 

71 See, for example, Ayatollah Muhammad Reza Mahdavı-Kanı”s interview ın Abrar (Tehran), 21 May 
“ə 72 Iran, 16 March 1997 

73 Mellıyun and Mardom were formed officially 1n 1957 as a majority party and a loyal opposition, the 
basis for a two-party system Iran Novm became the dominant, pro-crown party after 1964 In 1975, the Shah 
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Such state-run parties, however, rarely generate strong public attachments As the 
scholar Marvin Weinbaum observed about Iran Novin, that party “found no substitutes for 
the historical traumas, charismatic leadership, or 1deological appeals that have elsewhere 
welded popular allegiances to political parties "7^ 

Khatamı”s 20 million voters ushered in a principle of people's government and a 
demand for the institutions of civil society Those ideas are difficult to reconcile with 
theocracy can an Islamic government also be an Islamic republic? With no easy answer 
in sight, the question of whether parties are to arise from the people or be imposed by the 
regime promises to be one of the most divisive issues for the Khatami era, and as it 
remains unsettled so will questions over the validity of Khomeini’s theory of velayat-e 
faqih and the role of the clergy 1n the government 





74 Marvin G Weinbaum, "Iran Finds a Party System The Institutionalization of ran Novin,” The 
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DARING AND CAUTION IN TURKISH 
FOREIGN POLICY 


Malık Mufti 


This article outlines the main features of Turkey’s new post-Cold War security 
environment, and assesses the role of historical legacies, institutional structures, 
and normative pressures—particularly the competing values of “daring” and 
“caution”—in shaping the contemporary debate about Turkey’s proper foreign 
policy orientation Turkey’s current experience demonstrates, it is argued, the 
importance of ideational and normative factors in shaping foreign policy during 
times of great uncertainty 


A. Turkey confronts a dangerous new world, 1n part the consequence of the Soviet 
Union’s collapse and the subsequent reshuffling of regional and global alliances, those 
responsible for determining its foreign policy—motivated by considerations of fear, honor 
and profit—are casting their eyes back 1n time 1n search of clues on how best to proceed 
They look in particular to Turkey’s revolutionary founder, whose skills overcame perils 
even more daunting than those faced by Turkey’s leaders today 

A 1996 pamphlet prepared by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs entitled “The Goals and 
Principles of Turkish Foreign Policy”! begins with the words “Ever since its establish- 
ment in 1923, the Republic of Turkey has consistently pursued a foreign policy aimed at 
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international peace based on the principle of ‘peace at home and peace 1n the world , laid 
down by the Republic’s founding father and first President, Mustafa Kemal Atatürk ”? 
This phrase has often been used to support a cautious and inward-looking policy. The 
following quotation, attributed to Ataturk, which was provided to this author by the staff 
of Democratic Left Party leader Bulent Ecevit, suggests by contrast a more assertive 
approach 


Today the Soviet Union 1s our friend, our neighbor, our ally We need this friendship But no 
one can foretell what will happen tomorrow Just like the Ottoman Empire, just like 
Austria-Hungary, 1t could fall apart or crumble The peoples 1t 1s today holding firmly in its 
grasp could escape The world may reach a new balance In that case Turkey must know what 
to do Under the administration of this friend there live brethren who share our language, our 
faith. We must be ready to claim them We cannot wait for them [the Turks abroad] to 
reach out to us We must reach out to them ? 


It should be pointed out that the veracity of this quote remains to be ascertained— 
Ecevit's staff are still searching the corpus of Ataturk's speeches for corroboration 
Conversely, as the prominent Turkish scholars Mehmet Gonlubol and Cem Sar admit 
"We have not come across any document demonstrating that the words ‘peace at home 
and peace in the world’, which are very often attributed to Ataturk and which are round 
in the preamble of our constitution, were in fact said by him "^ 

If exegesis yields ambiguous results, a review of the external threats and opportu- 
nities confronting Turkish leaders today, and the domestic determinants they labor under, 
may shed more light on the policies they are likely to formulate in response The twin 
objectives of this article, then, are first to outline the main features of Turkey’s new 
security environment, and then to assess the role of historical legacies, institutional 
structures, and normative pressures—particularly the competing values of “daring” and 
“cautıon”—ın shaping the contemporary debate about Turkey's proper policy orientation 
Given the magnitude of the structural and normative transformations of the past few years, 
it already seems clear that this debate marks the beginning of a full-scale revolution in the 
country’s strategic culture 


TURKEY’S CURRENT SECURITY ENVIRONMENT 


Unlike many other members of the anti-Soviet alliance, Turkey has not emerged from 
the Cold War with a sense of enhanced security Foreign Minister Hikmet Cetin, for 
example, stated in 1993 that “because its geopolitical and geostrategic location places 
Turkey 1n the neighborhood of the most unstable, uncertain and unpredictable region of 
the world, it has turned into a frontline state faced with multiple fronts It 1s at all times 
uu 
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possible for the crises and conflicts 1n these regions to spread and engulf Turkey "5 And 
the veteran diplomat and analyst Sukru Elekdag argued 1n April 1996 that "[1]n terms of 
foreign relations, our nation 1s experiencing what 1s perhaps the most problematic period 
of the last fifty years of the Republican era Turkey 1s besieged by a veritable ring of 
evil "6 This gloomy consensus arises primarily from a series of concerns relating to four 
neighboring countries Greece, Iran, Russia, and Syria 


Enemies Greece and Syria 


Turkish strategic planners consider Greece and Syria—the only states with which 
Turkey has territorial disputes—to be the primary sources of external threat Prime 
Minister Bulent Ecevit identified Greece as Turkey’s top security concern as early as 
1978 The Greek government’s Council for Foreign Policy and National Defense 
reciprocated on 8 January 1986 by approving a “New Defense Doctrine” naming Turkey 
as the major threat 7 Turkish suspicions—inflamed by periodic crises in the Aegean Sea 
as well as reports of military buildups on the Greek islands and 1n southern Cyprus—came 
to a head on 1 June 1995 when the Greek Parliament ratified the international Law of the 
Sea Treaty, paving the way for an extension of territorial waters from six to 12 mules that 
would turn the Aegean into a virtual Greek lake Turkish foreign minister Mumtaz Soysal 
had previously warned against a “reckoning,” adding “We know who will win if there 1s 
one We can whip Greece "9 Both President Suleyman Demirel and Prime Minister Tansu 
Ciller have threatened war 1f Greece implements the 12-mile limit ? Further incensed by 
a public meeting 1n mid-June between Greek parliamentarians and Abdallah Ocalan, 
leader of the Kurdistan Workers’ Party (PKK) guernlla organization, Giller used 
exceptionally strong language, describing the Greeks as “dishonorable” and reminding 
them of their expulsion from Anatolia in 1922 “History has shown the fate of those who 
attempt to prepare a grave for the Turks Those who undertook such folly have fled leaving 
behind a young generation under the seas ”10 

Another crisis broke out 1n January 1996 after a Turkish vessel ran aground on an 
islet called Imia by Greece and Kardak by Turkey, precipitating a chain of events that 
brought the two countries to the brink of war before US mediation finally led to a mutual 
troop withdrawal Stung by criticisms that 1t had failed to uphold Greek sovereignty, the 
government in Athens escalated its nationalist rhetoric Speaking in Thessaloniki 1n March 
1996, Defense Minister Gerasimos Arsenis described Kemalism as an expansionist 
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ideology and called for the construction of an anti-Turkish bloc comprising Armenia, 
Bulgaria, Greece, Iran, Iraq, Russia, and Syria !! 

Arsenis also took the opportunity to confirm press reports that Greece had secured 
landing rights from Syria for its war planes, highlighting the strategic partnership that had 
evolved between the two countries since 1990 Damascus, for its part, has longstanding 
claims on Hatay province, and opposes the construction of Turkish dams on the Euphrates 
River These dams, which are part of a $30 billion development plan known as the 
Southeast Anatolia Project, have, according to Syria, sharply reduced its water supply 
Damascus has responded by allowing the PKK guerrillas to operate against Turkey from 
Syrian territory 

The reports of a military pact between Syria and Greece, which emerged in 1995, can 
also be explained ın the context of this water dispute Despite subsequent disavowals from 
both governments, Turkish officials understand the strategic 1mplications of such an 
alliance As Elekdag wrote 


Turkey has reckoned that creating a political crisis with Syria which would escalate to a hot 
conflict would provide Greece with the opportunity to realize her objectives 1n the Aegean, and 
would, 1n turn, put Turkey 1n a position where she would have to conduct operations 1n two 
separate fronts It 1s this assessment that has prevented Turkey from pursuing an active policy 
of deterrence against Syria !2 


Ankara’s first order of business, therefore, was to neutralize this shift in the regional 
balance of power On 23 February 1996, accordingly, Deputy Chief of Staff General Cevik 
Bir signed an agreement in Israel calling for cooperation between the air and naval forces 
of the two countries On 11 March 1996, Suleyman Demurel arrived 1n Jerusalem for the 
first visit ever by a Turkish president to Israel 

Speaking in Hatay one month later, Prime Minister Mesut Yilmaz felt free to -atchet 
up the pressure "Some of our neighbors shelter those who seek to destroy the unity of our 
land Either this neighbor puts an end to the situation or it will sooner or later surely 
be punished for 1ts enmity We Turks are a patient people, but when our patience runs 
out our reaction will be violent "!? Deputy Prime Minister Nahit Mentese amplified the 
threat a few days later maintaining, ın the Turkish Parliament, that Damascus “has 
ambitions to establish a Greater Syria—these ambitions will be foiled and 1f circumstances 
warrant, Syria will be taught a lesson "!^ Bilateral relations reached a nadir during May 
and June 1996 amid reports of mysterious bomb explosions in several Syrian cities, 
followed by the arrest of hundreds of ethnic Turkomans, as well as border troop 
deployments by both countries 

The formation of a coalition cabinet led by Necmettin Erbakan, leader of the Islamist 
Refah (Welfare) Party, 1n early July 1996 eased tensions somewhat, but did not divert the 
civilian and military bureaucracies from their hard line towards Damascus Discussion in 
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a National Security Council session on 1 April 1997, for example, focussed on alleged 
Syrian attempts at subversion 1n Hatay, and in October, Turkey once again accused Syria 
of massing troops along their common border Yet another element in this pressure 
campaign was the announcement that Turkey would participate 1n Joint military exercises 
with Israeli and US forces 1n the eastern Mediterranean 1n November 1997 15 

Not surprisingly, Erbakan's rise to power did nothing at all to 1mprove Turkish-Greek 
relations Indeed, the revelation in late 1996 that the Greek Cypriot government was 
acquiring advanced S-300 air defense missile systems from Russia ignited a major crisis, 
with Foreign Minister Tansu Caller threatening that Turkey would “do what 1s necessary, 
even if that means strikes’!® to prevent their deployment In a letter to US congressional 
leaders on 13 December 1996 President Bill Clinton described tensions on Cyprus as 
being at "their worst level in many years," and Britain’s Foreign Secretary Malcolm 
Rifkind added on 10 February 1997 that war between Turkey and Greece had become “a 
serious possibility ”18 


Rivals Russia and Iran 


If Ankara views Greece and Syria as direct enemies with whom it 1s engaged in 
zero-sum games that are liable to break out into armed conflict any time, its attitude 
toward Russia and Iran 1s far more complex This is primarily due to the fact that Turkey, 
Russia and Iran make no claims on each other's territory, and that all three countries 
currently appear to share the conviction that the losses they would 1ncur 1n a war would 
probably outweigh all conceivable gains Turkish foreign ministry officials, therefore, take 
considerable pains to deny any hostility toward either neighbor, insisting that in the case 
of Russia “vve want the same thing 1n the Caucasus and Central Asıa—stabılıty,”1? and 
stressing that 1n the case of Iran while “we have our ups and downs neither country 
can afford enmity "79 Such sentiments also manifested themselves 1n high-level contacts, 
such as Turgut Ozal's tup to Moscow in March 1991—the first visit by a Turkish 
president in 22 years—which culminated with the signing of a Treaty of Friendship, 
Good-Neighborliness and Cooperation as well as a major trade agreement Similarly, 
President Demirel described Turkey and Iran as two “friendly and brotherly” neighbors 
during a trip to Tehran 1n July 1994, while on 12 August 1996 Prime Minister Erbakan 
signed a $20 billion agreement 1n Tehran, making Iran Turkey's second biggest natural 
gas supplier after Russia 
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Nevertheless, Turkey shares a centuries-long history of nvalry and conflict with both 
Iran and Russia, and there 1s little evidence that that history has come to an end ?! Turkish 
analysts are concerned about Russia's refusal to reduce military concentrations on its 
southern flanks, as required by the 1990 Conventional Forces 1n Europe (CFE) Treaty, and 
its manipulation of regional conflicts to draw former Soviet Republics back into its sphere 
of influence Armenia, for example, grateful for Moscow’s support in the Nagorno- 
Karabakh war, signed an agreement 1n August 1992 allowing Russian military bases on 
its territory Georgia did likewise 1n September 1995 following its humiliating defeats 1n 
Abkhazia and South Ossetia Azerbaijan continues to hold out, but even there internal and 
external pressures brought down the pro-Turkish government of Ebulfez Elchibey ir. June 
1993, and led to the rise of the more neutral Haydar Alıyev Attempts by Turkish leaders 
to bolster Baku with rhetorical support came to nothing when Moscow called their bluff 
After President Ozal threatened in mid-May 1992 to send troops into Nakhickevan, 
following reports of Armenian incursions, the commander-in-chief of the Confederation 
of Independent States (CIS) armed forces warned that “third party intervention -n the 
dispute could trigger a Third World War ”22 In the end Ankara could do nothing but stand 
by and watch as the Armenians defeated the Azerbaijanis 

In addition to their geopolitical rivalry over the Caucasus, Turkey and Russia are 
competing for the region's economic bounties One of Aliyev’s first actions when he came 
to power in 1993 was to suspend a multi-billion dollar agreement with an international 
consortium to develop three offshore fields (estimated to contain half a billion tons of oil) 
in the Caspian Sea Russia opposed the agreement both because it had been excludec from 
it, and on the grounds that since the Caspian was a lake, 1ts resources ought to be exploited 
jointly by all littoral states Aliyev gave Russia a ten percent share ın the revised version 
of the consortium deal (while Turkey had only 6 8 percent), but continued to insist that the 
Caspian was a sea and that Azerbaijan, therefore, had exclusive rights to all resources in 
its territorial waters ? While Iran agreed with Moscow—uits waters (like Russia's) are 
resource-poor, and US pressure had kept it out of the consortium deal—Turkey backed 
Baku's point of view 

Ankara and Moscow are also at odds over the question of how the Caspian oil 1s to 
be exported north through Russia, or west through Turkey? With considerable financial 
and strategic rewards at stake, both sides have pushed their case very hard Turkey has 
pointed to instability in Chechnya, which straddles the Russian route, and matntairs that 
oil piped to Russian ports would eventually have to be shipped through the Turkish Straits, 
which it says can no longer bear oil tanker traffic due to ecological considerations Russia 
has responded that the Turkish route through Kurdistan 1s hardly any safer It has cenied 
that Turkey has the right to amend unilaterally the 1936 Montreux Convention governing 
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passage through the Straits, and has suggested that 1n any case the oil could be shipped 
from Russia to Bulgaria and then piped to Greece, bypassing Turkey altogether In 
October 1995, the international consortium decided that initial (or “early”) Azerbayyani oil 
output would be exported via two pipelines—one through Russia and the other through 
Georgia and Turkey The disposition of the final export routes remains an open question 

Many Russian analysts suspect that Turkish ambitions in Azerbayan reflect a broader 
determination to undermine Moscow’s influence along Russia’s southern periphery 24 
President Ozal was 1n fact prone to musing publicly about a “Turkish century” unfolding 
while Prime Minister DemireP? spoke of a Turkic “union of states stretching from the 
Adriatic to the Great Wall of China"?6 during a visit to Central Asia in 1992 Russian 
suspicions intensified following the summits of Turkic states held in Ankara in 1992, 
Istanbul in 1994, Bishkek in 1995, and Tashkent in 1996, although in reality their 
reluctance to antagonize Moscow prevented most of the Central Asian leaders from 
displaying any meaningful pan-Turkic solidarity 27 

Finally, Russian leaders have accused Turkey of supporting the Chechen secession- 
ists Again, it is true that there 1s a great deal of sympathy for the Chechen cause ın 
Turkey—where the population includes millions of people of North Caucasian descent— 
and that this sympathy has translated into some private transfers of money and manpower 
for the war effort It 1s also true that public opinion has influenced Turkish politicians as 
well, inducing Demirel, who became president 1n 1993, to receive Chechen leader Johar 
Dudayev in October 1993, for example At the same time, however, Turkey denies 
providing the Chechens with any official assistance and has repeatedly reiterated its 
respect for Russia’s territorial integrity 

For its part Russia has taken up the Kurdish cause, permitting the establishment in 
Moscow on 1 November 1994 of a Confederation of Kurdish Organizations of the CIS 
At the opening session, where posters of PKK leader Abdallah Ocalan bedecked the 
congress hall, one of the confederation's leaders announced "The goal of our organization 
1s not only to preserve the uniqueness of CIS Kurds, but also to give assistance to our 
fellow Kurds who are waging a struggle against the Turkish regime ”28 On 19 October 
1995, the third session of the Kurdish "parliament-in-exile" convened in a building 
attached to the Russian Duma (parliament) 1n Moscow, with several Duma deputies, 
including the chairman of the Committee on Geopolitics, Viktor Ustinov, in attendance 
A letter from the “parliament’s” leadership to the Duma in May 1996 declared that it 
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opposed the routing of oil pipelines from CIS republics through Kurdish territory in 
Turkey 2° 

With Iran as well, formally correct ties mask a longstanding strategic rivalry 
exacerbated by ideological differences Today, the Ottoman-Safavid enmity of the past has 
given way to a contest between Turkey’s secular republicanism and Iran’s Islamic 
revolution Their competition for influence 1n the Middle East and 1n the Muslim former 
states of the Soviet Union 1s not merely an attempt to project power outwards, but 1s also 
a means each uses to protect ıts domestic political order against the ideological challenge 
of the other 3° Although both sides provide safe haven to each other’s opposition groups, 
this struggle 1s being waged most actively along the two flanks of their common border, 
ın Azerbayan and ın Iraq 

In Iraq, President Saddam Husayn’s 1991 defeat in the Persian Gulf War created a 
strategic vacuum that has threatened to embroil both Turkey and Iran, as well as Syria 
Alarmed by a growing PKK presence, Turkey launched a military operation—the biggest 
since its 1974 Cyprus expedition—into northern Iraq in March 1995, drawing Iranian 
condemnation as well as warnings from Iran not to violate Iraqi sovereignty Turkish 
troops subsequently withdrew, but in September 1996, following internecine Kurdish 
fighting which involved Saddam’s forces as well, Ankara announced that it would 
establish a security zone south of its border?! Although this has yet to materialize, 
subsequent, even more massive, cross-border incursions in May and September 1997 
suggest that Turkey's involvement 1n northern Iraq 1s acquiring a permanent character 
Tehran for its part has been active 1n this arena as well, building up its own proxies 1n Iraqi 
Kurdistan and intervening directly on 29 September 1997 by bombing Iranian rebel bases 
in southern Iraq—an escalation that prompted Washington to dispatch the USS Ninutz to 
the Persian Gulf 32 

If Turkish inroads in northern Iraq threaten Iran's foreign policy interests in the 
region, Turkish nationalism in Azerbaijan threatens Iran's very existence Between one 
quarter and one third of Iran's 65 million people are Azeri Turks, and occasional 
statements by Azerbaryanı officials to the effect that northern Iran 1s ın reality southern 
Azerbaijan seriously upset Tehran One consequence of the Azeri threat has been an 
Iranian tilt 1n favor of the Armenians in the Nagorno-Karabakh conflict, as well as a major 
effort, sometimes coordinated with Russia, to reduce Turkey's influence in Baku As the 
Iranian newspaper Khorasan put 1t 1n March 1996 


Recent events indicate that in this trend of seeking dominance over the arteries of energy 
resources ın the region, the U S government s using Turkey as ‘an intermediary’ Russia 
concurs with Iran 1n most of its stances on the Caspian Sea This could provide the matrix for 
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attaining a firm and principled union among the powerful countries of the region, namely Iran 
and Russia against the expansionism of the United States ?? 


In such a context 1t was inevitable that Tehran would view the 1996 Turkish-Israel1 
military agreement as a further threat to 1ts security, and that 1t would respond by drawing 
closer to Turkey’s other regional rivals 


Hostile Alliances 


Not only does Turkey have strained relations with virtually all its neighbors, 1t 1s also 
confronted with an increasingly intertwined network of alliances between them In 
addition to Russia’s treaties with Armenia and Georgia, and the arms sales to the Greek 
Cypriot government mentioned earlier, Russia concluded an Agreement on Military and 
Technical Cooperation with Greece on 1 November 1995, dunng the first visit by a 
Russian defense minister to that country in modern times Russia also remains Syria’s 
main military supplier and diplomatic ally, while an even more significant relationship 1s 
crystallizing between Russia and Iran Iranian foreign minister “Ali Akbar Velayati 
praised that relationship in January 1996, expressing the hope that “Iran and Russia can 
be strategic partners "?^ 

Greece too has been active ın constructing alliances It signed agreements with 
Bulgaria during the early 1990s that have led to regular joint military exercises, concluded 
military agreements with Syria and Russia in 1995, and even reached out in 1991 to Iran, 
which became its main oil supplier Finally, following the signing of a military accord 
between Greece and Armenia on 18 June 1996, Greek foreign minister Theodore Pangalos 
proposed the creation of a regional cooperation system encompassing "Armenia and 
Greece and Iran and we will try to convince Georgia to join " He added that the initiative 
would be “open ın the future to other states ın the region, especially Arab states ”?5 
Turkish foreign ministry spokesman Omer Akbel reacted by warning “The steps being 
taken by Greece to encircle Turkey mulitanly are assuming proportions that threaten 
regional peace and stability "96 It should further be noted that when the Turkish pressure 
campaign against Damascus reached its climax during the summer of 1996, an Iranian 
official declared that “any tension on the Synan-Turkish front impinges directly on the 
national security of Iran ”?7 

Although there 1s a general consensus in Turkish policy-making circles about the 
hostile nature of the current external environment, as well as the unprecedented 
opportunities for economic profit and the promotion of national prestige, the same cannot 
be said about the choice of the proper course of action such considerations mandate The 
debate on this 1ssue 1s influenced by the legacy of Turkey’s historical experience, its 
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domestic institutional structures, and the normative outlooks of its foreign policy 
establishment 


HISTORICAL LEGACIES 


Turkish perception of external threats is rooted 1n the events surrounding World War 
I and the subsequent War of Independence, when the Turks fought British, French, Italian, 
Russian, Armenian, Greek, and Arab forces, first 1n a futile attempt to maintain the 
Ottoman Empire and then to fend off the conquest and partition of Anatolia, as envisaged 
by the 1920 Carthaginian Treaty of Sévres 

Among the many enduring legacies of that period are fear of Russian expansionism 
southwards, and frustration at the disappointing consequences of Turkish expansionism 
northwards, concern about Armenian territorial ambitions 1n eastern Anatolia, and Greek 
territoria] ambitions in western Anatolia, dismay at the Arabs for joining the anti-Turkish 
coalition during World War I, and for Syria's unsuccessful claim to the Province of Hatay 
as well as Iraq's successful claim to Mosul, and suspicion that the Western powers might 
at any point be ready to sacrıfice Turkish interests in pursuit of their own strategic 
objectives 

Each part of that historical legacy has come back to haunt Turkey in subsequent 
years In 1945, for instance, Moscow abrogated its 1925 friendship pact with Turkey and 
demanded the return of Kars and Ardahan provinces, as well as military bases along the 
Bosphorus and Dardanelles Straits Not surprisingly the crisis revived Turkish zears of 
Russian hostility, but even though the threat ultimately receded as a result of the Truman 
Doctrine, ıt also seemed to confirm the Turkish elite’s doubts about the reliability of 
Turkey’s Western allies In their reading of this episode, several eminent Turkish scholars 
highlighted the low level of concern 1nitially displayed by Washington, and explained the 
US subsequent support more as a by-product of its primary concern for Greece, and its 
broader geopolitical rivalry with Moscow 38 

Ankara’s suspicion of the unreliability of 1ts Western allies took concrete form when 
US president Lyndon Johnson sent his now famous letter of 5 June 1964 warning Turkey 
to halt preparations for an intervention 1n the communal fighting on Cyprus and 
threatening Turkey that ıt could not rely on US protection if the Soviets became embroiled 
ın the conflict as well As two Turkish analysts saw it, Washington “had favored its less 
close and more unjust ally Greece over its more loyal and nghteous ally Turkey ”?? 
Adding insult to injury, the United Nations General Assembly, on 18 December 1965, 
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voted 47-6 against Turkey’s position on Cyprus 40 Braced by these rude reminders that 
Turkey could find itself isolated on security issues of the utmost importance, Turkish 
leaders began to reorient their foreign policy away from an exclusive reliance on the 
United States, initiating a rapprochement with Moscow and cultivating new ties to the 
developing world 

A third milestone came with the Turkish invasion of Cyprus in July 1974 and the 
subsequent imposition of a US arms embargo that would last until September 1978 On 
21 November 1975, the United Nations General Assembly approved, by a vote of 117 to 
1, a resolution calling for an immediate Turkish withdrawal from Cyprus ^! Once again 
Turks looked beyond their borders and perceived an environment marked by Greek 
aggression, American unreliability, and global indifference Prime Minister. Ecevit 
articulated Turkey’s response in a speech delivered in London on 15 May 1978 that 
outlined Turkey's new “national security concept ” Ecevit observed that “the sources of 
imminent threat to Turkey [had] changed considerably in recent years,"*? suggesting that 
the Soviet Union was no longer a source of threat, and pointing to the “disadvantageous” 
consequences of Turkey’s dependence on the United States Turkey, he stated, would 
pursue a more independent course based on its “historical and geographical realities”3 
rather than on global Cold War considerations In fact this new approach had already been 
presaged by the establishment, in July 1975, of a Fourth “Aegean” Army—unlike the 
other three armies of the Turkish armed forces, not assigned to NATO and not directed 
against a possible Soviet threat—stationed along the western coast and facing the Greek 
islands 

Today the lessons of the Republic's formative years—periodically reinforced by 
crises such as the ones outlined above— continue to shape the perceptions of Turkey's 
foreign policy elites In its most extreme manifestation, the sense of isolation and distrust 
of outsiders culminates in what has been called the *Sévres-phobia"— "the conviction that 
the external world 1s conspiring to weaken and divide up Turkey ”44 Even in its more 
mainstream articulations, however, Turkey's foreign policy outlook remains suffused by 
an awareness of ever-present danger that has, 1f anything, intensified since the end of the 
Cold War 


INSTITUTIONAL STRUCTURES 


Turkey's foreign policy flows from four distinct domestic sources the elected 
government, unelected bureaucracies in the ministries (particularly of foreign affairs) and 
the secunty services, the legislative branch seated in the Turkish Grand National 
Assembly, and public opinion, articulated through civic associations and the media 
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During most of Turkey’s republican history, harmony characterized the outlooks of these 
sources {or at least of the first three, since public opinion became a significant factor only 
recently) Under Ataturk, decision making was a one-man affair, while the Netional 
Assembly remained what has been described as “a forum for discussing current events "45 
Ataturk himself defended this state of affairs unabashedly 


Gentlemen, can the nation leave the tasks of political and military administration to any 
representative body composed of arbitrary individuals with no relationship or experience in 
such affairs and whose suitability for them has not been tested, composed for instance o a Sufi 
shaikh from Erzmcan or a [reactionary] tribal chieftain or other such wretches?4$ 


Still, foreseeing the need for effective institutions, Ataturk created a strong executive 
branch while maintaining the National Assembly as the formal seat of sovereignty until 
such time when it matured sufficiently to assume its full responsibilities “7 His vehicle for 
wielding power in the interim was the Republican People’s Party, which continued after 
his death 1n 1938 to formulate policies before sending them to the National Assembly for 
ratification 

Even after the transition to multi-party politics in 1946, an electoral system that gave 
victorious parties a disproportionately large number of National Assembly seats ensured 
that the locus of foreign policy formulation remained 1n the executive rather than the 
legislative branch 48 Two further considerations assured continuity First, Turkey's 
external environment provided rather limited scope for innovation 1n foreign policy, 
neither the neutralism of the 1920s and 1930s, nor the NATO-based orientation of the 
Cold War period, generated much dissent Second, day-to-day management of the state’s 
external relations was entrusted to foreign mimistry cadres who, as products of the 
Republic’s elite academies sharing a highly developed sense of corporate identity and 
outlook, pursued a foreign policy consciously and determinedly based on maintaining the 
status quo Just as Turkey’s armed forces viewed themselves as the guardians of Ataturk’s 
domestic order and national security, its diplomats saw themselves as the stewards of his 
foreign policy Governments came and went but the foreign ministry remamed, making 
sure that the ship of state never veered too far off course, and ever ready to shoot down 
the reckless schemes of elected politicians 

And such politicians came along with some regularity Dunng the 1950s, for 
example, Prıme Minister Adnan Menderes and Foreign Minister Fatin Rustu Zorlu 
abandoned Turkey’s heretofore aloof attitude toward the Middle East They spearheaded 
the Baghdad Pact m 1955, tried to subvert the Syrian regime in 1957, and repeatedly 
threatened, despite US opposition, to intervene 1n Iraq following the overthrow of the 
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Hashemite monarchy 1n 1958 4? Turkey consequently found itself alienated from an Arab 
world that was dominated by radical nationalists Partly as a reflection of the traditional 
elites’ unhappiness at being marginalized in policy formulation, the Turkish armed forces 
mounted a coup 1n 1960 that led to the execution of both Menderes and Zorlu Turkey's 
diplomats, writing off the entire episode as a “fiasco,”5° resumed their aloof stance toward 
the Middle East 

A new constitution in 1961 introduced an innovation aimed at providing the armed 
forces with a formal channel to the decision-making process, and ensuring that the prime 
minister formulated security policy 1n collaboration with the relevant military and civilian 
bureaucracies This body, the National Security Council— chaired today by the president 
and comprised of the prime minister, the foreign, defense, and interior ministers, the chief 
of the general staff, and the commanders of the Army, Air Force, N avy, and Gendarm- 
erie—recerved still broader powers following another military coup in 1980 5! Even as the 
establishment strove to fine-tune its institutional hold on decision making, however, the 
steadily deepening democratization of Turkish politics led to the nse of Turgut Ozal, who, 
like Menderes before him, was a leader who articulated the aspirations of Turkey’s middle 
and lower classes rather than its urban elites Like his predecessor, moreover, Prime 
Minister Ozal preferred to conduct politics without much regard for the advice of the 
bureaucracies, a tendency that became evident after Iraq's invasion of Kuwait 

Ozal, who had become president in 1989, was eager to play a major role in the 
US-led Coalition during the 1991 Gulf War Although his 1nitial request for broad war 
powers from the National Assembly was denied, he shut down the pipeline transporting 
Iraqi oil through Turkish territory, allowed Coalition planes to launch missions from bases 
in Turkey, massed troops along the Iraqi border, and negotiated with foreign leaders—all 
without consulting his diplomatic and military advisers, who advocated a more neutral 
policy General Necip Torumtay, chief of staff of the Turkish armed forces during the 
crisis, wrote 1n his memorrs that he first learned of the decision to close the oil pipeline 
through the media, and then spent the following four months fending off pressure from 
Ozal to adopt a more active military stance Torumtay particularly resented Ozal's 
overstepping the limits of his (traditionally ceremonial) duties as president “The chief of 
staff, rather than dealing directly with the prime minister as called for by law, had to 
contend with the president’s aggressively anti-Iraqi intentions and demands while failing 
to receive any instructions or even suggestions from the government which bears primary 
responsibility for such matters "52 Frustrated by Ozal's behavior, Torumtay resigned, as 
did the foreign minister, Alı Bozer, and the defense minister, Safa Giray 

Until military pressure forced his resignation on 19 June 1997, Prime Minister 
Erbakan seemed to be the latest 1n the line of populist leaders stretching from Menderes 
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through Ozal who proved capable of pushing Turkish foreign policy in unorthodox 
directions Despite the similarities, however, Erbakan was much less effective than his 
predecessors Although Islam colored his rhetoric to an unprecedented extent, and 
although during his brief tenure as prime minister he showed a propensity to ignore the 
bureaucracy—much to its well-publicized chagrin—he in fact had remarkably little 
impact on foreign affairs His visit to Iran and the gas deal 1t produced, for example, 
reflected longstanding policy that was backed (in substance if not in style) by the 
establishment elites On other key issues as well, Erbakan carefully toed the line, allowing 
US planes based in Turkey to continue flying over Iraq, upholding Turkey’s mulitary 
accord with Israel, and going along with the military interventions against the Kurds in 
northern Iraq Where Erbakan struck out on his own, the results were embarrassmg—as 
with his ill-fated trip to Libya in October 1996, when he was harangued by Libyan leader 
Mu‘ammar Qadhdhafi Since Turkey’s security realities mandated policies that contra- 
dicted his rhetoric, Erbakan was forced gradually to cede foreign policy formulation to the 
professional diplomats and soldiers 


NORMATIVE PRESSURES 


It 1s almost a truism among Turkish and non-Turkish analysts that Ankara’s foreign 
policy has been dominated until now by caution, passivity, and adherence to the status 
quo 53 Recalling the legacies of the Republic’s early years, former President Inonu said in 
1968 “We should refrain from making enemies as much as possible 1n our foreign policy 

We should take care not to take any hasty step that might lead to incurring the enmity 
of any great state "5^ Critics have argued that sentiments such as these caused Turkey to 
miss several historic opportunities, including failing to hold on to the Mosul province 
during the Lausanne Conference of 1922-1923, or to take advantage of Creece's 
weakened state following World War II in order to reclaim the Dodecanese islands.”? Such 
criticisms have intensified since the end of the Cold War, and today revolve around two 
basic charges that Ankara's foreign policy remains chained to a pro-Western, NATO- 
based outlook that has become counter-productive, and that Turkey has consequently been 
unable to capitalize on the opportunities generated by the Soviet Union's collapse 
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53 Thus "Turkey 1s never proactive in foreign affairs, never embarks on bilateral or multilateral 
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Far from being limited to the rantings of extremists, moreover, such charges emanate 
from all points on the political spectrum Ecevit has argued that the dissolution of the 
Soviet Union created a great “opportunity zone" in the Caucasus and Central Asia which 
Turkey should have exploited “before Russia could pull itself together,"56 but which it did 
not due to a "total lack of preparation " Ecevit has pointed out, for example, that Turkey 
rebuffed approaches by Abkhaz and Chechen nationalists during the early 1990s that could 
have allowed it to influence events 1n the Caucasus, just as Turkey has always failed to 
exploit Iran's huge Azeri Turkish population in order to exert pressure on that country 
According to Ecevit, there 1s still time to rectify the situation, but 1t 1s rapidly running out 
Kamran Inan, a highly respected former cabinet minister and currently deputy for the 
center-right Motherland Party, has written in a similar vein “The government was 
frightened by the opportunities that arose and fled from them Failing to appreciate 
new conditions and balances, it continues to proceed on its old, classic monorail foreign 
policy It has presented the opportunities that appeared before it to the Russians on a silver 
platter "57 

Turkey s inability to keep Azerbaijan within its sphere of influence generated 
particularly intense criticism Inan called 1t an “extraordinary example of ineptitude and 
failure "55 Cemil Unal, a former Turkish deputy and briefly state minister in Elchibey’s 
cabinet ın Baku, complained bitterly that “Azerbaijan was delivered to the Russians”? by 
Ankara”s lack of vision. Aydin Yalçın, a nationalist writer and former deputy, concluded 
in 1993 that “there is no hope from this government and foreign ministry"9? which had 
transformed Turkey into “a hollow scarecrow or a paper tiger’’®! and added “The Turkish 
people will respond with extreme wrath towards the craven Turkish administrators whose 
cowardice and tremulousness have made a mess of things The Turkish people will 
begin to ask their army what are you waiting for, are you only going to perform 
ceremonial marches, are you merely going to wait with hands tied on the grounds that the 
enemy has not yet crossed our borders?"€2 

Yalçın”s words reveal the alternative that 1s being suggested Turkey must act more 
boldly The prominent journalist Cengiz Candar has articulated this view by arguing that 
Turkey’s new geopolitical realities can no longer be addressed by “an ideology the 
relevance of which 1s limited to the period between 1923 and 1990, which 1s grounded in 
the concept of ‘peace at home and peace 1n the world’ "65 Fatih Cekirge, another writer 
in this camp (sometimes labelled *neo-Ottomanist" because of 1ts imperial tendencies), 
goes even further “It 1s up to a generation such as ours—one that loves flux and 
[9 
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adventure, one that does not fear death excessively—to replace status-quoism with a 
search for new horizons "9^ Turkey must chart its own course if it seeks to ward off new 
threats or exploit new opportunities If the Americans appear to be sanctioning a Russian 
“Monroe Doctrine” in the former Soviet Union, if a “new Yalta” 1s being arranged that 
will leave Turkey isolated once again,® if Washington's balance of power strategy now 
“frightens only the whales ın the seas,"66 then Turkey must learn to “say no" to its Western 
interlocutors when necessary, Turkey must shift instead to an independent “region-based” 
foreign policy 97 

It is ın fact true that Turkey's foreign policy establishment continues to err on the side 
of caution The Abkhaz and the Chechens were not the only embattled parties whose 
requests for Turkish aid failed to elicit the desired. response in recent years As 
Nagorno-Karabakh exploded ın war during late 1991, Ankara rejected an Azerbaijani offer 
to conclude a mutual defense pact $$ In February 1992, the leader of Kosovo's Albanians 
also appealed unsuccessfully for Turkish recognition of his community © Even when 
Turkey’s leaders felt inclined to act more forcefully, the diplomats of the foreign ministry 
would step 1n to restrain them Armenian victories 1n early 1993, for example, provoked 
President Ozal to suggest a military intervention, but the foreign munistry strongly 
disagreed 7° In May 1995, pressure from the foreign ministry apparently dissuaded the 
government from launching another military operation, this time against PKK bases in 
Iran And during the Imia/Kardak crisis of January 1996, the foreign ministry obsiructed 
the use of force, successfully arguing instead for the landing of troops on a nearby islet 
before the crisis was defused ?! 

Still, the passivity of Turkey’s foreign policy elites 1s sometimes exaggerated In 
1974, they sanctioned a full-scale war 1n Cyprus despite strong Western opposition Nor 
are those elites oblivious to the implications of Turkey’s increasing regional isolation If 
external threats increase, any rational state actor would seek to neutralize that threat either 
by strengthening the state or by cultivating new alliances Turkey 1s doing both At a time 
when most Cold War protagonists are engaged in military downsizing, the Turkish armed 
forces are in the midst of a massive modernization program, initiated in 1991, that 1s 
estimated to cost up to $20 billion by the time it is completed around the turn of the 
century 7? In addition, Turkey took advantage of the window of opportunity created by the 
then accelerating Arab-Israeli peace process to enter into a highly significant military 
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cooperation agreement with Israel in 1996 Both initiatives originated within the 
diplomatic and military establishments—the foreign ministry's undersecretary, Onur 
Oymen, and the deputy chief of staff, General Cevik Bir, for example, are said to have 
been the architects of the accord with Israel 73 
Turkey is also displaying a growing willingness to pursue goals that conflict with 
those of the United States Erbakan was by no means alone in advocating economic ties 
to Iraq and Iran Mehmet Akat of the foreign ministry's Iraq and Iran desk, for example, 
pointed out to this author that while Washington remained focused on removing Saddam 
Husayn from power, “we don't index our policy to Saddam’s fate "7^ As for Iran, Akat 
complained about US pressure against the recent natural gas agreement with that country 
by saying ““VVe don’t need any more embargoes If you want to impose an embargo on 
Iran because it sponsors terrorism, why don't you do the same to Syria? Our problem 1s 
with the two terrorism-sponsoring states of Greece and Syria"75 Ethem Tokdemur, 
department head at the ministry's Middle East and Africa directorate, agreed, saying that 
"we have no desire to be America’s subcontractor”76 and suggesting that constructive 
engagement would be a more reasonable policy to adopt toward Tehran As Akat 
concluded “No, we don't see eye to eye with the United States on many regional issues, 
because each country has 1ts own distinct interests "77 
Nevertheless, 1t remains the case that a real struggle to shape Turkish foreign policy 
1s underway today between the proponents of boldness and the advocates of caution, and 
that the military and civilian bureaucracies tend to fall in the latter camp No event 
illustrates the tension between those two outlooks more dramatically than the argument 
about Turkey's role in the Kuwait crisis of 1990—91 
President Ozal made the case for daring, telling his colleagues at the outbreak of the 
crisis that ıt might lead to the disintegration of Iraq and that if Turkey wanted a say in the 
postwar disposition, 1t had to participate 1n the 1mpending campaign He reminded them 
that Iraq's oil-rich northern provinces fell within the borders envisaged by the Turkish 
republic's founding fathers, and argued that circumstances called for a “practical and 
dynamic" approach rather than “bureaucratic and academic analyses "78 Speaking to the 
National Assembly on 1 September 1990, shortly after 1t rejected his request for extensive 
war powers, Ozal insisted that “it 1s impossible for Turkey to pursue the hesitant, 
indecisive policy of waiting for others to make decisions first “7? He repeated the point on 
2 March 1991 “My conviction 1s that Turkey should leave its former passive and hesitant 
policies and engage 1n an active foreign policy "80 
52. 
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General Torumtay”s account, ın his memours, of his opposition to Ozal illustrates 
how the legacies of Turkey” s formative years continue to shape the thinking of its leaders 
Rejecting charges of “timidity” on the part of the armed forces, he wrote “Let it be 
understood that the Turkish nation and its commanders have not forgotten how we were 
dragged into World War I and its tragic outcome, a historical example of an adventurist 
enterprise arising from individual decisions and reckless ambitions "5! Torumtay de- 
scribed Ozal’s militaristic stance as “a gamble, an adventure"? that threatened to pull “our 
country into the Middle Eastern swamp’8? and concluded that foreign entanglements 
endanger Turkey’s interests 9^ 

Ozal and Torumtay nicely delineate the parameters of the central dilemma in 
contemporary Turkish foreign policy new conditions require imaginative and innovative 
responses, at the same time, however, history 1s replete with examples of what can happen 
if such responses prove inadequate Daring and caution are both fraught with peril 


CONCLUSION 


Conflicting influences are at work in Turkey's quest to win an honorable place in the 
unfolding geopolitical dispensation, to repel the fearsome dangers that dispensation 1s 
generating, and to profit from its economic opportunities One 1s the push cf public 
opinion, increasingly clamoring for a more assertive foreign policy through its spokesmen 
in the media, in academia, and in the political parties Another 1s the pull of state 
institutions, characteristically urging caution and restraint In the end, however, policy 
must be decided neither by popular opinion nor by the bureaucracy 

Plato’s Eleatic stranger described statesmanship as the art of weaving together the 
“manly” and “moderate” aspects of human nature Because of the mutability of “human 
things,” however, such an art cannot be expressed 1n laws that hold “about all and over the 
entire time "$5 Philip Robins, one of the most astute observers of Turkish politics, 
identified a “potent combination of tactical prudence and brazen audacity"5? as the 
characteristic feature of Ataturk’s approach to foreign policy As Soysal suggested, 
moreover, Ataturk understood the need for flexibility and so never based his actions on 
rigid laws “Throughout that period, Turkey’s foreign policy was determined not by a 
party outlook based on a fundamental ideology or doctrine, but by the sound judgement 
and diplomatic virtuosity of the leadership "87 Ataturk’s foreign policy, m other words, 
cannot be reduced to simple formulas such as “peace at home and peace ın the world” 

The old order 1s no more Three consequences of the ongoing democratization of 
Turkish politics are already evident a widening divergence in outlook between populist 
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elected governments and elitist permanent bureaucracies, even as the influence of the latter 
over the former weakens, deepening political cleavages that are eroding consensus and 
making it increasingly difficult for the government to take parliamentary support for 
granted, and the growing impact of public opinion, such as the pressure now being exerted 
by Turks of Caucasian or Balkan origin on behalf of their ethnic kinsmen embroiled in 
conflicts abroad When one adds to this an international environment to which the 
appropriate responses are not at all obvious, policy outcomes are likely to be variable and 
inconsistent 

İt 1s precisely at times of such uncertainty—when the international system 1s in flux 
so that foreign policy 1s not automatic, and when domestic politics 1s 1n transition so that 
the traditional verities of governance no longer hold—that ideas matter most Turkey 1s in 
need of two things as 1t confronts urgent challenges from the west and south as well as less 
imminent but more ominous ones from the east and north The first 1s to put 1ts domestic 
house in order, above all by developing a sense of national identity that can accommodate 
the diversity of Turkey's ethnic and religious communities. The other 1s a leadership with 
sufficient 1magination to steer the country between the Scylla of excessive confidence and 
the Charybdis of unreasonable timidity 





AMERICAN AID TO EGYPT IN THE 1950s: 
FROM HOPE TO HOSTILITY 


Jon B Alterman 


This article provides insights into worsening US-Egyptian relations in the mid- 
1950s from the perspective of the Egyptian foreign ministry. It portrays the 
frustrations Egyptians experienced in their efforts to win large-scale US assistance, 
and ut offers new insights into the methods the Eisenhower Administration used first 
to win Egyptian friendship and later to contain Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir 


U, to now, assessments of Egyptian foreign policy in the years soon after the 1952 
revolution have been based almost entirely on American and British diplomatic accounts ! 
Newly accessible material 1n the Egyptian foreign ministry archives adds considerably to 
our understanding of the period ? The new evidence shows that the Egyptian government 
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repeatedly and consistently sought economic and military assistance from the US 
government throughout the period 1952-56, and that the US government responded 
slowly and with a sometimes confusing multiplicity of voices In the latter portion of this 
period, some of this confusion appears to have been a result of the Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA) taking over the bnefing of Egyptian ambassador Ahmad Husayn in 
Washington Some, too, appears to have been a consequence of Operation Omega, begun 
in March 1956, which was an Anglo-American intelligence operation intended to isolate 
(and possibly overthrow) Egyptian president Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir The Egyptian docu- 
ments are particularly revealing with regard to how quickly and thoroughly the Egyptians 
understood some aspects of Operation Omega The documents also shed new light on the 
role of Israel 1n Egyptian-American relations, and on the way the administration of US 
president Dwight Eisenhower portrayed itself to Egypt as a protector against both Israel 
and Israel’s allies in the United States 3 


THE ORIGINS OF AMERICAN ASSISTANCE TO EGYPT 


Following anti-foreigner nots in Cairo on 26 January 19523 and fearing a possible 
revolution in Egypt, the United States made immediate plans to grant Egypt significant 
technical assistance under the auspices of US president Harry Truman’s Point 4 Program 
Egypt seemed a likely candidate for Point 4, the American technical assistance program 
intended to fight communism in the post-colonial world by eliminating the conditions 
under which communism thrived poverty, ignorance and tyrannical government 5 The 
revolution came six months later, on 23 July 1952—the same week that a director for the 
Point 4 program arrived in Cairo Rather than oppose the revolutionaries, however, the US 
government swiftly solicited a request for assistance from the new regime © That request 
arrived at the US Embassy in Cairo on 19 August, reading 1n part 
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3 While the new documents are informative, they are also limited They reveal little of the Egyptian 
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We should like to request the services of a team of economic and industrial experts to assist 
in assessing Egyptian industrial potentialities and draw up a comprehensive plan in relation 
thereto for the further industrialization of the country ? 


Such a mission was quickly supplied When the Free Officers? revealed that they would enact 
a sweeping land reform program to relieve rural poverty, the US government rushed an expert 
to Carro to assist The American embassy assayed the situation 1n September 1952 as follows 

“The mulitary would really like a general working alliance with the United States to the 
exclusion of the United Kingdom In any event they recognize their need for a strong friend 
and we are nominated ”? The Americans were careful to make their pleasure with the new 
regime clear to the Egyptians as well The secretary of the US Aur Force told the Egyptian 
ambassador 1n Washington, over dinner 1n November 1952, that he had 


much hope that this regime will achieve prospenty and status for Egypt He added that he 
received a report from one of the military officials who was 1n Egypt and returned recently It 
15 an encouraging report filled with hope for Egypt !? 


Egyptians, not surprisingly, began to wonder what this friendship might be worth, 
particularly since many of America’s allies had benefited so handsomely from the 
Marshall Plan In January 1953, Egypt’s foreign ministry requested its embassies in 
countries "most similar to Egypt"!! in terms of their strategic, social and economic 
conditions, to submit reports on the amount of US aid and its effect on those countries The 
Egyptian embassy in Athens reported that aid to Greece 1n the preceding four years had 
totaled, $1 5 billion, of which over $900 million was 1n economic assistance Three 
thousand American experts 1n economics, agriculture, engineering, and other fields aided 
Greek efforts to rebuild after the war The Egyptian embassy 1n Belgrade reported that 
Yugoslavia had received $425,000,000 1n economic aid since 1945, and a slightly higher 
amount of military aid A 1951 package of $120 million in aid to Yugoslavia had 
combined the contributions of the United States, Britain and France 12 

Concurrently, Egyptians were "thinking big" in terms of their own domestic 
development In the autumn of 1952, the leaders of the new Egyptian government latched 
on to a proposed plan to build a High Dam on the Nile river Although the British had built 
a dam at Aswan in 1902, which provided Egyptians some relief from uncontrolled 
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floodıng, 9 the project envisioned in 1952 was to be a vastly greater project that could 
harness the Nile for both irrigation and electricity generation If the dam were built, Egypt 
could increase its arable land by 30 percent and boost its industrial output with the cheap 
energy the dam would provide US embassy officials immediately expressed interest in the 
plan and moved quickly to help execute preliminary feasibility studies 14 

The first significant tranche of American aid for Egypt arrived in March 1953—$10 
milhon for a joint US-Egyptian program of land reclamation and resettlement !5 US 
officials had negotiated to ensure that the project would do more than merely build 
infrastructure The plan was predicated on the sorts of "self-help" techniques typical of 
Point 4 programs, and the project emphasized "community development," a kind of 
grass-roots political organization that could serve as a seed for democratization throughout 
the Egyptian countryside 16 

US secretary of state John Foster Dulles arrived 1n Egypt 1n May 1953 as part of his 
regional tour 1n the first months of the Eisenhower administration The Egyptian foreign 
minister, Mahmud Fawzi, was careful 1n his discussions with Dulles to demonstrate that 
Egyptians had internalized the language of American technical assistance He began his 
talk with Dulles by stating that 1t was 1nternal weakness which made the Middle Eastern 
states vulnerable to aggression, and 1n this regard, “social and economic problems are as 
important as political problems "!? Fawzi continued that “Egypt 1s anxious to build up 
Egypt and Egyptian strength It believes in self-help and is willing to spend up to its 
capacity on social and economic reforms ”18 The newly elected Eisenhower admınıstra- 
tion, however, did not share the enthusiasm of its predecessor for local development and 
self-help Dulles bluntly told the Egyptians that “the new Admınıstratıon”s policies will be 
based on the Communist threat,”1” which he perceived mainly to come from outside a 
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Files Egypt Project Files 1953-1958, Box 7 Cairo to Washington, 11 January 1954 

15 The government of Egypt contributed an additional $15 million to the project The pattern of Joint 
financing was inspired by American development programs in Latin America in the 1940s called "servicios " 

16 "Community Development" was very similar to the concept of development of "civil society" used 
today, with the exception that it was more rural in its orientation and somewhat more “top-down” in its 
implementation 

17 Memorandum of Conversation prepared by the US Embassy in Cairo of meeting at Foreign 
Ministry between Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, Director of Mutual Security Admunistration Harold 
Stassen, Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs Henry Byroade, State 
Department Counselor Douglas MacArthur II, US Ambassador to Egypt Jefferson Caffery, US Embassy 
Counselor G Lewis Jones, Jr, Egyptian Foreign Minister Mahmoud Fawzi, the Undersecretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (unnamed), Assistant Secretary of State Mohamed El-Khoremy, and the Foreign Office Legal 
Adviser (unnamed), 12 May 1953 Reprinted in Foreign Relations of the United States (hereafter, FRUS), 
1952-1954, volume 9, pp 4-6 

18 Ibid 

19 Ibid, p 13 
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nation’s borders This sat uneasily with Nasir and other principal Free Officers meeting 
Dulles, since the international threat which most preoccupied them was the presence of 
British troops in the Suez Canal Zone Nasir reportedly told Dulles, “I am ready to 
concede that the Soviets are a danger But how can you ask that I fight the danger 5,000 
miles away from me and leave undisturbed that which 1s some hundred miles away from 
me?’’20 


WAITING FOR AID 


In the months following Dulles’ visit, US aid was eagerly anticipated The head of 
Point 4, Stanley Andrews, told Husayn that “he and his administration had achieved what 
he wanted to achieve 1n regard to Egypt, and Egypt now will be given especially favorable 
treatment with regard to foreign assistance ”2! But additional aid never arrived. Continued 
haggling in the Anglo-Egyptian negotiations over British evacuation of the Suez Canal 
Base overshadowed Egypt’s foreign relations 22 When Egyptian finance minister ‘Abd 
al-Jalil al-“Tmarı visited Washington in September 1953, he met with the heads of the 
World Bank, the IMF and other institutions, all of whom promised significant aid to Egypt 
once a deal with the British had been reached 

Such a deal proved elusive, and significant economic and military aid to Egypt was 
repeatedly postponed Although the United States attempted to award Egypt some 
economic aid in November 1953 to demonstrate its good will (and also to spend a 
congressional appropriation in a timely fashion), such an effort was headed off by personal 
letters from leaders of the British government to their American counterparts ? Egyptian 
intelligence services reported these British efforts, and also suggested that 1f the United 
States did not award the money to Egypt, the appropriated funds could be reprogrammed 
for Israel Egyptian intelligence thus concluded that the British were seeking to strengthen 
their negotiating position vis-a-vis Egypt by undermining Egyptian-American relations 
and threatening to strengthen Israel at the same time 4 A similar report of a British veto 
of American aid to Egypt reached the Egyptian foreign ministry 1n late December 1953, 
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20 Fu'ad Mattar, Bi-Saraha ‘an ‘Abd al-Nasir (Frankly about “Abd al- Nasir) (Beirut. Dar al-Qadaya, 
1975), p 68 

21 ENA, Foreign Ministry Archives, Box 397, Husayn to Cairo, 19 August 1953 According to an 
account by a former CIA officer, the Egyptian leadership left their meetings with Dulles believing that they 
would receive something ın the order of $100 million in economic aid and an additional $100 million in military 
aid Copeland, Game of Nations, p 145 

22 The outstanding issues were 1) whether British military officials who remained in the Canal Zone 
during the transition period would be allowed to wear their uniforms, and 2) whether Britain would be allowed 
to reoccupy the base without consultation with the Egyptian government in the event of an attack on a non-Arab 
Middle Eastern country such as Iran or Turkey 

23 This was not the first time aid was delayed See generally, Hahn, The United States, Grea* Britain 
and Egypt, 1945-1956, pp 166—69, and specifically, Washington to London, 28 January 1953 and London to 
Washington, 10 February 1953, reprinted in FRUS 1952254, vol 9, pp 1971-73 and pp 1986-87, Dulles to 
Eden, 13 November 1953, and Ambassador ın the United Kingdom Winthrop Aldrich to Dulles, 18 November 
1953, reprinted in ibid pp 2165-66, and Churchill to Eisenhower, 19 December 1953, reprinted in 191d , pp 
2177-78 

24 ENA, Foreign Ministry Archives, Box 1558, Memorandum from the Director of the Reports Office, 
18 November 1953 
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although the US Department of State repeatedly denied the existence of any British 
involvement in the continued delays ?^ 

Faced with what they perceived to be collusion between the Western powers, 
Egyptian leaders began to hint that an alliance with the West might not be in the best 
long-term interest of Egypt They concurrently announced that Soviet economic aid might 
be forthcoming 1f Egypt stayed out of the Western camp 26 American officials saw Cairo's 
actions as a bid to pressure the United States to force the British to make further 
concessions in the Suez Canal Base negotiations," and they stated categorically that 
Egypt would receive no additional aid until an agreement was reached with the British ?5 
Egyptian government officials were stunned and incensed They believed they had been 
promised hundreds of millions of dollars of unconditional aid, and that an agreement with 
the British would produce even more aid, not merely the aid they had already been 
promised Furthermore, American officials began talking of a new precondition signifi- 
cant American aid would only flow to Egypt after 1t had signed a Mutual Defense 
Agreement with the United States Such an agreement, Egyptians feared, would represent 
a return to the status quo ante, by simply substituting American influence and power for 
that of the British ?? 

On a regional level, Egyptians began to think that the United States was pursuing a 
divide and rule strategy 1n the Middle East Specifically, Egyptians believed that the 
Americans hoped to weaken Arab solidarity by aiding some Middle Eastern countries 
individually and encouraging those countries to pursue their own self interests °° Iraq, 
Jordan, Saudi Arabia, and Syria would each go its separate way under the American plan, 
weakening unified Arab efforts for a just solution to the Palestine conflict and forcing the 
League of Arab States to irrelevancy 51 

The Israeli government also feared, for different reasons, large-scale aid to individual 
Arab countries In March 1954, a counselor at the Israel; embassy in Washington 
approached his Egyptian counterpart and suggested that Israel and Egypt might cooperate 
in opposing US policy in the region This approach quickly turned into a gambit to 
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25 ENA, Foreign Ministry Archives, Box 697, Fahmi to Cairo, 2 January 1954, Memorandum of 
conversation with Deputy Assistant Secretary of State John D Jernegan 

26 See New York Times, 28 December 1953, p 3, and New York Times, 5 January 1954, p 5, 
respectively 

27 British troops were stationed m the Suez Canal Zone on the basis of a 1936 treaty between Egypt 
and the United Kingdom After World War II, opposition to the continued British military presence in Egypt 
became a rallying point for nationalist politicians Between the end of the war and the 1952 revolution, the 
Egyptian government sought to revise the terms of the treaty, and the Egyptian parliament unilaterally abrogated 
it in October 1951 The revolutionary regime continued negotiations on this and other matters with the British 
after the coup 

28 ENA, Foreign Ministry Archives, Box 698, Fahmi to Cairo, 18 January 1954, Memorandum of 
Conversation with Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern South Asian and African Affairs Henry Byroade, 
Director of the Office of Near Eastern Affairs Parker Hart, Deputy Officer ın Charge of Economic Affairs in the 
Office of Near Eastern Affairs Francis Boardman, and Officer 1n Charge of Egyptian and Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Affairs William Burdett 

29 Ibid 

30 For an especially passionate expression of this belief, see Anwar al-Sadat, Ya Walidi Hadha ‘Amuka 
Jamal (My Son This 1s Your Uncle Jamal) (Cairo Dar al-Hilal, 1958), pp 113-15 

31 Egypt had played a leading role ın the Arab League since its founding in 1945, and Nasir hoped to 
build up regional alliances so they could resist extra-regional influences of all kinds, be they Soviet or Western 
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commence face-to-face negotiations between Egyptian and Israeli military officials over 
border security 1n Gaza The Egyptian government refused the offer and the Israeli- 
Egyptian back-channel contacts in Washington immediately stopped By the summer of 
1954, Egyptian-Israeli relations had deteriorated,32 and Egyptians had concluded that 
Israel hoped to precipitate a war and draw in the Western powers to impose a final, 
comprehensive solution on the Arab-Israeli conflict 33 

Negotiations on the Suez Canal Base continued through the summer of 1954, and the 
British and Egyptians signed a “Heads of Agreement"?^ on July 27 The next day the US 
Department of State authorized Ambassador Jefferson Caffery 1n Cairo to begin negoti- 
ations with the Egyptian government over the terms of US aid to Egypt Caffery warned 
(to little effect) that the amounts contemplated 1n Washington—about $20 million dollars 
in economic aid and a similar amount in military aid—would be “greeted with dismay’’35 
in Cairo because of a long period of built-up expectations 

In September 1954, Egypt informed the United States that 1t was no longer interested 
in receiving military aid because of the conditions the American government placed on 
that aid 36 But as Egypt sought to shift US assistance to purely economic aid, a new 
problem arose CIA officer Kermit Roosevelt told the Egyptians that American elections 
were approaching and that Zionist pressure would make tt difficult for the United States 
to award as much aid as Egypt might have expected Thus the “vast” amount of aid Egypt 
was expecting would not be possible 1n a single year, but would be “very possible" over 
a number of years The figure for the current year would be 1n the neighborhood of $40 
million ?7 An agreement for that amount was signed 1n Cairo on 6 November 1954 The 
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32 Not only were there increased reprisal raids into Egyptian territory, but 1n July 1954 the Israeli 
government dispatched agents to Egypt to attack US and British government targets The Israeli hope was that 
the attacks would poison Egyptian relations with the Western powers and raise doubts as to the stability of the 
new regime The Egyptian government cracked the ring when one agent’s incendiary bomb went off in his pocket 
outside a theater and subsequently exposed what became known as the “Lavon Affair ” The failed mission 1s 
described in Dan Raviv and Yossi Melman, Every Spy a Prince, revised edition (Boston Houghton, Mifflin, 
1991), pp 54-62 

33 ENA, Foreign Ministry Archives, Box 373, Washington to Cairo, 4 August 1954 

34 A UK-Egyptian document which, according to an editorial note in FRUS, “established a set of 
agreements 1n principle to govern future British use of the Suez Canal Base in time of war and to guide the 
representatives of the two governments ın their continuing efforts to negotiate a definite accord ” FRUS 1952-54, 
vol 9, p 2288 

35 Ibid, p 2290 

36 Caffery to State, 1 September 1954, RG 59, 774 5 MSP/9-154, summarized ın FRUS 1952-54, vol 
9, p 2300, note 3 Nasir beheved Egyptian public opinion would not allow the signing of a treaty of alliance with 
a foreign power since Egypt had signed such treaties 1n the past from a position of weakness and subsequently 
been at the mercy of outside forces See also, "Interview with Egypt’s Prrme Minister Lieut Col Gamal Abdel 
Nasser,” US News and World Report, 3 September 1954, p 29 

37 ENA, Foreign Ministry Archives, Box 1558 Husayn to Cairo, 17 September 1954 FRUS reprints 
several memoranda which generally confirm the accounts of former CIA officials Wilbur C Eveland and Miles 
Copeland concerning negotiations which continued through the fall between Nasir and the CIA See FRUS 
1952-1954, vol 9, pp 2315-23 See also Wilbur Crane Eveland, Ropes of Sand America’s Failure in the 
Middle East (New York W W Norton, 1980), pp 100—104, and Copeland, Game of Nations, pp 123-26 An 
Egyptian account of the negotiations based on the recollections and records of interlocutor Hasan al-Tuham: can 
be found ın Muhammad al-Tawil, Lu ‘bat al-Umam wa ‘Abd al-Nasir (The Game of Nations and ‘Abd al-Nasir) 
(Cairo Maktaba al-Misri al-Hadith, 1987), pp 110-25 These accounts suggest that the CIA was attempting to 
create a situation whereby Egypt could divert economic development funds to military uses Such efforts fatled 


A $3 million cash bribe the CIA gave Nasir to win his fealty was used to build a large tower visible from much 
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money was targeted for railway improvement, highway construction and potable water 
projects 38 

In a four-hour dinner with Husayn 1n Washington, 1n December 1954, Roosevelt and 
Assistant Secretary of State for Near East, South Asia and Africa Affairs Henry Byroade 
had a long talk about US interests in the Middle East According to Husayn’s report, his 
dinner companions relayed Israeli assessments that pro-Israel sentiment in the United 
States was moderating, although “Zionist influence 1n America 1s a force that cannot be 
ignored '?? Byroade went on to complain that the Arab countries had become preoccupied 
with Israel to the exclusion of the real threat to the region, the Soviet Union 


He said that this region 1s weak and cannot be maintained in case of war, although it is of great 
strategic importance to the West He said that these countries should not compromise their 
economic programs because of an expansion 1n militarization programs which are beyond their 
capacity He said America wants to offer genuine military aid continuously to the Middle East, 
but they have yet to find the appropriate basis that would allow it to convince public opinion 
and Congress to get the necessary appropriations for this purpose 4° 


Husayn seized on the issue of aid, and pointed out that the United States had sponsored 
massive economic assistance programs to help the countries of Southeast Asia fight 
against communism 


I told Mr Byroade that 1 thought the Middle East 1s no less important or sensitive than Asia 
or Southeast Asia and [ thought the next long-term assistance program should include this 
region He said that he agreed and [would] exert all his efforts toward this goal “1 


The talk captured the main elements of US policy, which were to ameliorate Arab-Israeli 
tensions, to encourage countries to resist Soviet influence, and to promise significant 
amounts of aid 1n the future, once a way to overcome the objections of Zionists could be 
found 

Egypt's desire for a strong post-colonial order 1n the Middle East based on the 
League of Arab States was dealt a strong blow on 12 January 1955 Without any previous 
announcement, the Turkish prime minister, Adnan Menderes, arrived in Baghdad and 
signed a defense agreement (the Baghdad Pact) with Iraq under a Western aegis ^? While 
Egypt had been willing to overlook Western defense agreements with non-Arab states like 
Pakistan, Turkey and Iran, the inclusion of an Arab state (Iraq) in a defense pact appeared 
to many in the Arab world to be a further attempt by the Western powers to split the Arabs 
and reassert the West’s control over weak individual states Demonstrators clogged the 
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of Cairo Accounts of this transaction are ubiquitous in English and Arabic See for example, Donald Neff, 
Warriors at Suez (New York Simon and Schuster, 1981), pp 87-88 

38 USNA, RG 469, HQ Off of DD Ops/Economic Aid to Egypt, 1952-55, Box 1 Cairo to State, 6 
November 1954 

39 ENA, Foreign Ministry Archives, Box 397, Husayn to Cairo, 3 December 1954 

40 Ibid 

41 Ibid 

42 Pakistan Joined the alliance in September 1955 and Iran joined the following month While Britain 
Joined as a full member, the United States demurred ın order to avoid antagonizing Saudi Arabia, Egypt and 
Israel, all of whom were strongly opposed to the arrangement See John C Campbell, Defense of the Middle 
East Problems of American Policy, revised edition (New York Frederick A Praeger, 1960), ch 5 
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streets of Cairo and Damascus, and the Egyptian press lashed out against the pact with 
vigor 


SEARCHING FOR ARMS 


From the time of their founding, the Free Officers stated their goal of building a 
strong army Egyptian histonography, however, consistently traces the proximate cause of 
the search for large-scale arms (which culminated in the Czech arms deal)? to an Israeli 
raid on an Egyptian military outpost 1n the Gaza Strip, on the night of 28 February 1955, 
in which 39 Egyptian soldiers were killed ^* In a meeting with Byroade in Cairo on 10 
March, Nasir told him “The Egyptian army must have the arms which are required to 
carry out 1ts responsibilities If the United States is not prepared to sell us weapons, let it 
say that once and for all so we know what we will do "45 

Sometime that spring, Egypt contacted the Soviet Union about acquiring Soviet arms 
The most often told story has the arms sale arise from a conversation with the Chinese 
communist leader Chou En Lai on the way to the Bandung conference of April 1955, 
which set the stage for the Non-Aligned Movement However, several Egyptians maintain 
that Soviet representatives 1n Cairo had for some time suggested that Soviet aid might be 
forthcoming 1f Egypt were to request 1t 46 

The Egyptian press, with government encouragement, agitated against an alliance 
with the West, and criticized the conditions for and seemingly endless delays in vital 
Western aid The press campaign aroused concern in Washington Later that spring, an 
unnamed high-ranking State Department official complained to Husayn about a recent 
spate of anti-American propaganda 1n the Egyptian media 


[T]he policy of the Egyptian government and its actions are not in agreement with the policy 
of trying to improve relations with the United States which Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir announced in 
recent months The anti-Àmerican rhetoric 1n Egyptian broadcasts 1s an example of actions that 
are considered unfriendly “7 
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43 See discussion of this deal in text below and m footnote 57 

44 A US National Security Council discussion concluded that “this action had been apparently 
precipitated by the Israelis, though their reasons for doing so at this particularly time: were difficult to fathom ” 
FRUS, 1955-57, vol 14, p 82 For Egyptian perspectives from participants, see Mohamed H_ Herkal * Cutting 
the Lion's Tail. Suez through Egyptian Eyes (New York Arbor House, 1987), pp 66—67, and ‘Abd al-Latif 
al-Baghdadi, Mudhakarat ‘Abd al-Latıf al-Baghdadı (Memoirs of ‘Abd al-Latif al-Baghdadı), vol 1 (Carro 
al-Maktab al-Misri al-Hadıth, 1977), p. 197 For an historian’s view, see ‘Abd al-Ra”uf Ahmad “Amru, Tarikh 
al-‘Alagat al-Mısrıyya al-Amrikiyya, 1939—57 (History of Egyptian-American Relations, 1939-57) (Cairo 
al-Hay'a al-Misrryya al-‘Amma l1 al-Kitab, 1991), p 301 * Heikal 1s transliterated as Haykal where it appears 
with a title in Arabic 

45 Muhammad Hasanayn Haykal, Milaffat al-Suways (The Suez Files) (Cairo Markaz al-Ahram li 
al-Tarjama wa al-Nashr, 1986), p 342 No record of the meeting appears 1n FRUS 

46 For the traditional view, see, for example, Heikal, Cutting the Lion’s Tail, p 69 One version of the 
alternate view was expressed by Husayn Fahmi, the former editor of the government-sponsored newspaper 
Al-Jumhurtyya and an old college friend of Nasir He told this author that Soviet ambassador Daniel Solod lived 
in his building 1n the mid-1950s and made clear several months before Bandung (and before the Gaza raid) that 
Soviet aid was available 1f the Egyptians wanted it 

47 “UNA, Foreign Ministry Archives, Box 397, Husayn to Cairo, 4 March 1955 
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The Soviet government appeared delighted by the press campaign On 6 April 1955, 
the Soviet ambassador to Washington, Georgi N Zaroubin, told Husayn that the Soviet 
Union would be willing to give aid to the Middle East if such aid were requested He also 
expressed sympathy with regional alignment efforts and indicated his pleasure with a New 
York Times article suggesting that the United States and Britain would not interfere in the 
creation of an Arab defense pact 45 The US government, too, wished to lure Nasir In May, 
Kermit Roosevelt went out of his way to indicate American support for Nasir, telling 
Husayn, “Any doubt about the friendly intentions and stance of the United States toward 
Egypt has no possible basis 1n fact "^? In the summer of 1955, US government officials 
dangled the aid carrot before Egypt as they had done during the Suez Canal Base 
negotiations, this time through 1ntermediaries In July, Husayn met with the pastor of the 
church that Eisenhower and Dulles attended The pastor explained, “If [Eisenhower] wins 
the next election he will not be eligible for re-election, and accordingly will feel liberated 
from election pressures especially from Jews, which will undoubtedly encourage him to 
pursue a policy of neutrality between Arabs and Jews with great force and daring "59 That 
same week, Charles Malik, the pro-Western former ambassador of Lebanon to the United 
Nations, told Husayn that the United States was ready to deliver all kinds of aid to Egypt, 
even military, but he expressed reservations about the anti-Western attacks in the Egyptian 
press >! 

Meanwhile, the High Dam project was gaining momentum In August 1955, the 
World Bank issued an internal report on the economic viability of the dam project The 
report noted that “the present government 1s tackling the problem of economic develop- 
ment with great vigor In many respects its determination to do something for the 
economic and social advancement of the country has given the people, long accustomed 
to indifferent, dishonest government, new hope for the future "52 The report continued by 
noting that "further economic development — 1s now primarily dependent on a consid- 
erable expansion of agriculture An expansion of the land under cultivation, which 1n 
Egypt 1s synonymous with agriculture, 1s an inescapable necessity "5? 

The High Dam was estimated to cost a total of $1 347 billion (of which $407 million 
had to be paid 1n hard currencies), and was expected to expand the arable land 1n Egypt 
by 30 percent^* Combined with programs already underway to improve agricultural 
productivity through improved drainage and seeds, Egypt's total agricultural production 
could increase by 50 percent over the level achieved ın 1953 55 Increased agricultural 
production would, in turn, raise agricultural income by 50 percent, which would create a 
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48 ENA, Foreign Ministry Archives, Box 698, Husayn to Cairo, 6 April 1955 

49 ENA, Foreign Ministry Archives, Box 397, Husayn to Cairo, 30 May 1955 

50 ENA, Foreign Ministry Archives, Box 397, Husayn to Cairo, 15 July 1955 

51 Ibid 

52 The World Bank, The Economic Development of Egypt, Report #AS 40a, Washington, DC, 25 
August 1955, p n 

53 Ibid 

54 Six hundred ninety-five thousand acres would be converted from basin to perennial irrigation, and 
1,349,400 acres would come under new cultivation Ibid, p 12 

55 Ibid 
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market for locally produced manufactured goods, thereby boosting Egyptian industry 
Such industry could rely 1n part on the hydroelectric energy produced by the High Dam 5$ 

Progress on the economic front was soon offset by a deterioration 1n US-Egyptian 
relations over aid Dulles decided over the summer of 1955 not to pursue military aid to 
Egypt at that time, and 1n late September of that year news that the Egyptians were 
obtaining arms from the Soviets leaked out 57 In October, Husayn had a long meeting 1n 
Washington with Dulles in which Husayn sought to use the arms deal to encourage the 
Western powers to step up their aid program to Egypt According to Husayn's 
memorandum of that meeting, he told Dulles that 1t was crucial that the US government 
fully support the High Dam project The Soviets had made a better offer than the World 
Bank, but the Egyptian leadership preferred Western financing Even so, continued delays 
in Western financing could force the Egyptians to turn to the Soviets Husayn then turned 
to food aid, and told Dulles that the Egyptians were still hoping to receive 360,060 tons 
of surplus American wheat under the PL-480 (“Food for Peace”) program ın the current 
year In veiled terms, he cautioned Dulles not to cut off the wheat in retribution for the 
purchase of Czech arms, which would only “cause Russia to gain a long-term political 
victory in Egypt and m the entire Arab East "58 

Dulles appeared to bristle at the suggestion that the US government was responsible 
for tensions 1n the relationship with Egypt According to Husayn's report, Dulles said 


The American government promised Egypt military and economic aid after the agreement with 
the English, and it fulfilled its promise without hesitation And Egypt decided on economic 
assistance and was offered military assistance that 1t refused for 1nternal considerations that 
pertain to Egypt and have nothing to do with the United States 

Then he said that he trusted President ‘Abd al-Nasir and he repeated to his aides that he 
[Nasir] was the most 1mportant man 1n the Middle East, and that we can trust him and rely on 
him But Egypt's last action was a strong shock to the American government and its foreign 
policy, described by some as the biggest defeat of American foreign policy after its first failure 
in China This has encouraged some who are hostile to us and harbor malice against us, and 
it has strengthened the position of Israel and its supporters 1n this country They are the ones 
who oppose the withdrawal of the English from the Suez base claiming that it would strengthen 
Egypt, which cannot be trusted in the future They are saying that a strong Egypt will be a 
source of trouble 5? 


Both sides regarded each other warily through the fall of 1955, and on 16 December, the 
Department of State issued an aıde-memorre to Egypt’s finance minister ‘Abd al-Mun‘im 
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56 Ibid, p 18 

57 The agreed fiction between Roosevelt and ‘Abd al-Nasir was that the latter would announce that the 
arms had come from Czechoslovakia See Miles Copeland, Game of Nations, p 135 The Egyptians had 
continued to discuss possible military aid from the United States through the summer, but Dulles recommended 
against 1t after Soviet First Secretary of the Communist Party Nikita Khruschev told him in July that the Soviets 
were not contemplating supplying Egypt with arms Hahn, The United States, Great Britain ana Egypt, 
1945-1956, p 192 

58 ENA, Foreign Ministry Archives, Box 1454 Husayn to Cairo, 18 October 1955 

59 Ibid The memorandum is also printed in Haykal, Milafat al-Suways, pp 774-76, although 
mistakenly printing "Yemen" for “China”) The last paragraph is translated somewhat more liberally 1n Heikal, 
Cutting the Lion's Tai, p 81 
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al-Qaysunı in Washington which indicated the US government's intention to finance 
construction of the High Dam at Aswan in cooperation with the World Bank and the 
United Kingdom 99 

Despite the apparent agreement, there 1s some indication from the US archives that 
State Department officials during this period viewed financing the High Dam project as a 
bargaining chip to guide the Egyptians toward a comprehensive regional peace settlement 
with the Israelis There 1s no evidence, however, that this linkage was ever communicated 
to the Egyptians, nor that the Egyptians ever perceived a linkage between the two issues 
There may also have been an unwillingness on the parts of Eisenhower and Dulles to 
guarantee long-term funding for the project under any circumstances 9! 

A week after the aide-mémoire was issued, Roosevelt tried to patch up lingering 
tension with the Egyptians He told Husayn 1n Washington that the two American political 
parties were trying to remove Israel as a political issue, and that the US administration was 
delaying (and likely would deny) arms shipments to Israel He also cautioned that 
“extremist elements" were increasing ın Israel and that some were acting without the 
support of the Israeli central government Roosevelt added that "it is not a probability but 
a very strong possibility that Moshe Dayan will act independently and begin a real war "9? 
Roosevelt lamented that Israel possessed no strong central government like Egypt to keep 
fringe elements 1n line and indicated that the United States and Britain would immediately 
ıntervene 1n case of war, but advised the Egyptians to keep their troops away from the 
border as a precautionary measure $? 

A week later, an unnamed American official (probably Kermit Roosevelt again) met 
with the Egyptian ambassador and told him that the United States had decided not to give 
Israel arms and had privately decided to help Egypt build the High Dam at Aswan 


The assistance decision 1s a very serious decision and England and America want to help Egypt 
in executing this vital project This process was begun for the first stage (of construction) by 
the foreign assistance appropriations which Congress already approved That is to avoid 
approaching Congress ın the current election year, which would allow the 1ssue to be exploited 
by some Senators and Representatives who want to curry favor with Zionists and attack Egypt, 
thus agitating the environment rather than improving it as the United States government wants 

But any assistance in the second stage must be authorized by Congress in future years as 1s 
necessitated by the Constitution My interlocutor told me there 1s no hesitation on the part of 
the American government to continue aid to Egypt until the project 1s completed Otherwise 
there would have been no reason to award assistance now 9* 
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60 Reprinted in FRUS, 1955-1957, vol 14, pp 869—70 

61 See Memorandum of Conversation, Dulles and Anderson (by Dulles), 11 January 1956, reprinted in 
FRUS 1955-57, vol 15, pp 20—2, and Memorandum from Francis Russell to Secretary, 18 May 1955, 
reprinted in ibid , pp 204—205, respectively 
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THE ANDERSON MISSION 


In late January 1956, US presidential envoy Robert Anderson arrived in Cairo to 
promote Alpha, the Anglo-American plan to achieve peace in the Middle East Alpha had 
been simmering since the beginning of 1955, as the Americans continued to wait for an 
opportune time to raise the issue with the Egyptians The Egyptians had approached the 
Americans in late March 1955 about a possible peace with Israel® but had evinced no 
further interest after the April 1955 Bandung Conference The Eisenhower administration 
feared that the Egyptian acquisition of Soviet-bloc arms might prompt the Israelis to 
launch a preemptive strike against Egypt before the assimilation of those arms gave the 
Egyptians military superionty Once war broke out it would be difficult to contain, and the 
resultant instability would not only provoke a regional war, but make Soviet entry into 
the dispute all but inevitable Anderson, with close support from the CIA in Egypt and 
Israel, hoped to achieve a dramatic breakthrough 1n a few short months The US embassies 
were not informed of Anderson’s mission when 1t began Anderson established working 
groups between the CIA and a tiny handful of officials in both the Egyptian and the Israeli 
governments, and then withdrew to see what they produced 66 

While the Anderson mission proceeded secretly, there existed an atmosphere of 
continued uncertainty over the likelihood of Western financial assistance 1n building the 
High Dam At least part of the problem had to do with the fact that US government 
officials continued to portray aid to Egypt as a battle they were fighting against foes whom 
the Egyptians knew would not disappear Zionists and British 1mperialists. Ambassador 
Husayn wrote 1n February 


The communications of Mr Black, Director of the World Bank, to the Egyptian government 
are not encouraging, which leads many to doubt that Egypt will reach an agreement with the 
World Bank Mr Byroade told me the ambiguity of Egypt's position created confusion, 
and the uncertainty of the Egyptian position affected the atmosphere of the Eisenhower-Eden 
talks, although 1t did not result in practical consequences which harmed Egypt Mr Byroade 
also told me that many of the circle here felt that this kind of confusion did not strengthen 
Egypt’s friends, who are trying to tip the balance in favor of Egypt and its point of view 

I was pleased on the following day when Mr Byroade called me and told me [the US 
government] received a telegram from Mr Black indicating that negotiations had taken a good 
direction and that positions were getting closer, which gives one hope of reaching an 
agreement 57 


In the subsequent month, US government officials continued to express concern over 
the Egyptian press and to warn Egypt that there existed a real possibility of Israel starting 
a war 1n the region 65 Anderson returned to Egypt in early March but was disappointed to 
discover that Nasir did not believe he had the political capital in the Arab world to move 
forward with a peace with Israel in the near term Nasir tried to alleviate US fears of war 


55-— 
65 USNA, RG 84, Byroade Eyes Only to Dulles, 3 April 1955 
66 See Anderson's message to State, 3 February 1956, reprinted in FRUS, vol 15, pp 133-35 
67 ENA, Foreign Ministry Archives, Box 397 Husayn to Cairo, 3 February 1956 
68 ENA, Foreign Ministry Archives, Box 397 Husayn to Cairo, 1 March 1956 
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by suggesting that Israeli and Egyptian troops further separate their forces 1n Sinai, but 
such accommodations seriously misjudged the American position Shortly after Anderson 
left Cairo, officials in Washington and London began drafting plans for “Operation 
Omega,”©? a covert operation to isolate and weaken (and possibly overthrow) Nasir 

Perceiving tension 1n the Egyptian-American relationship, the economic minister of 
the Egyptian embassy 1n Washington, Anwar Niyazi, warned, in an internal memorandum, 
that attacks on Egypt had begun to appear in the American press and that there were 
persistent reports that the US government was reevaluating its policy toward Egypt 
While, according to Niyazi, the former might be written off as propaganda by pro-Israel 
forces, the latter appeared to be inspired by the Department of State Niyazi speculated 
that officials in the State Department might have felt that their policy of being 
accommodating to Egyptian concerns had brought the United States little benefit Niyazi 
pointed out at least four areas 1n which the US government had been accommodating 
resistance to the demands of Israel and its American supporters, remaining out of the 
Baghdad Pact, earmarking funds for the High Dam that were approximately double the 
amount Israel received as aid for the current year, and selling Egypt 280,000 tons of 
American surplus wheat, paid for 1n Egyptian currency, which relieved a grain crisis in 
Egypt ” 

Nıyazı continued that if the Republicans won the next election, this would benefit 
Egypt because Zionists had less influence in the Republican party than they had in the 
Democratic party He suggested that while Egypt could maintain 1ts non-aligned policy, 
the United States would grant Israel only atd connected to the Johnston Plan for 
development of the Jordan River vvaters,71 and thus the threat of a regional war would be 
reduced Such an outcome, however, was dependent on a reduction 1n anti-American (and 
anti-British and anti-French) propaganda 72 

Such a policy, Niyazi argued, would produce the following political and military 
benefits Israel would no longer threaten to divert the Jordan River, the US government 
would not pressure Arab governments to Join the Baghdad Pact nor would it join the Pact 
itself, it would continue to deny Israel arms, and 1t would prod the Sudan to make a Nile 
waters agreement and encourage the French to solve outstanding problems in North 
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69 Following President Eisenhower’s decision on 28 March to isolate Egypt, the US government 
established an interdepartmental Middle East Planning Group under the leadership of Douglas MacArthur, II In 
an operation code-named “Omega,” the group set out to implement the policy directives already approved by 
President Eisenhower and to pursue other options According to the memoirs of a former British Ambassador 
to Washington, the American proposal for Omega “envisaged withholding aid to Egypt, giving the Iraqis a 
powerful transmitter to counter Egyptian propaganda, bolstering the Western position in the Middle East and the 
Baghdad Pact and encouraging France and Canada to send arms to Israel The Americans wanted (to win 
the Saudis over from the Egyptians by persuading the British to make large concessions over Buraimi This 
would allow the United States, so Eisenhower thought, to consolidate its position in Saudi Arabia and to build 
up King Saud as an alternative leader to Nasser in the Arab World” Unpublished memoirs of Lord Sherfield 
(formerly Sir Roger Makins) 1n the Bodleian Library, Oxford University, Oxford, England 

70 ENA, Foreign Ministry Archives, Box 698 Memorandum from Anwar Niyazi to Cairo 17 March 
1956 

71 In October 1953 President Etsenhower appointed Eric Johnston as his envoy to solve some of the 
outstanding issues concerning the area of what was formerly Palestine, concentrating initially on a regional 
agreement on the use of waters 1n the Jordan River basin 

72 ENA, Foreign Ministry Archives, Box 698 Memorandum 17 March 1956 
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Africa Such a policy would also produce significant economic benefits, including $54 6 
million in American aid for the High Dam 1f an agreement with the World Bank could be 
reached quickly Egypt could also expect to buy surplus American agricultural commod- 
ities on favorable terms under the PL-480 program, and would receive a promise that the 
US government, would neither impose a quota on the importation of Egyptian long-staple 
cotton nor wage a trade war against 1t 75 

Shortly thereafter, an unnamed US official (described only as “a high ranking official 
known to us and known to be friendly to Egypt and the Arabs"— most probably Roosevelt 
again) met with Husayn 1n Washington The official began by describing threats to Egypt 
He said he would not rule out an Israeli attempt on Nasir's life, and he blamed Egypt’s 
worsening image in the press on British efforts, with possible Zionist involvement He 
added that Egypt's policies—among them encouraging Arab states to obtain East Bloc 
arms and supporting Algerian revolutionaries—alarmed other recipients of American aid, 
including the governments of Greece, Pakistan, the Philippines, and Turkey The 
governments of those countries were pressuring the United States to cut off assistance to 
Egypt 

The official continued by stating that at some point the US government would have 
to evaluate whether its policy toward Egypt represented a success or a failure He added 


Cairo must take a position since its current position cannot be maintained. While Egypt is 
saying 1t 1s a friend to Western countries and requests various kinds of assistance from those 
countries, we find that Egypt 1s actually following a hostile policy toward those countries and 
does not refrain from attacking them and provoking people against them Egypt must choose 
one of these two policies, and if 1t chooses hostility against the West, the West will have to 
decide its stance on that basis 74 


From the Nıyazı memorandum of 17 March, the Husayn meeting of 29 March, and 
a meeting between a counselor of the American embassy in Cairo and an official at the 
foreign ministry on 29 March, the head of the American division of the foreign ministry, 
Samih Anwar, suggested moderating anti-American propaganda in order to maintain 
cordial relations with the United States 75 On 12 Apnl, the director of the Voice of 
America's Middle East service, Gerald Dooher, met 1n Washington with the Egyptian 
embassy's press attaché and warned that Americans 1n Saudi Arabia were trying to widen 
the rift between the Saudi monarchy and the Egyptian regime Dooher did not make clear, 
during a three-hour conversation, whether these Americans were acting on behalf of the 
US government, but he did explain that , 


they are telling King Sa‘ud that Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir, the extremist rebel, 1s more dangerous 
than British influence and British hegemony and more dangerous than the communists, and 
that the ideas of Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir are leaking to Saudi officers through the Egyptian military 
- mission in Riyadh After a short time, Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir will be able to stage a coup 1n Saudi 
EGER 
73 Ibid 
74 ENA, Foreign Ministry Archives, Box 397 Husayn to Cairo, 29 March 1956 


75 ENA, Foreign Ministry Archives, Box 397 Memorandum by Muhammad Habib to Ahmad Husayn, 
1 April 1956 
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Arabia similar to the Egyptian coup Dulles believes in friendship with the Arabs That is why 
he 1s resisting Zionist influence in a manner which has never before occurred in the American 
government President Eisenhower believes in Dulles’ policy, although some Republican 
circles are beginning to think Dulles has gone too far in resisting Zionists, to the extent that 
it might affect Eisenhower and the Republicans’ chances in the next presidential elections 76 


Several days later, Anwar wrote a second memorandum suggesting that recent 
American approaches had common themes First, that the United States had maintained a 
friendly policy toward Egypt which was intended to help the Egyptians, and that the 
United States had departed from this policy only when it became clear that the government 
of Egypt did not appreciate the US efforts Second, that Egyptian propaganda against the 
West was heated, and that the US government hoped those attacks would diminish 
Finally, that conclusions that the US government had recently changed its policy toward 
Egypt were erroneously based on Zionist-inspired newspaper accounts Anwar surmised 
that because all of these approaches came simultaneously, they may have represented an 
indirect invitation by the United States for Egypt to meet it “in the middle of the road "77 

Shortly thereafter, Husayn received 1n Washington an unnamed American visitor?8 
whose points closely followed the new American line which Anwar described He warned 
that France was very unhappy with Egypt’? and would be pleased 1f Israel attacked, and 
that the British had a similar attitude He added that those countries felt that Egypt was 
helping the spread of communism ın the Middle East by its attacks on the West ın the 
press Still, the visitor maintained, the United States government had not altered its policy 
toward Egypt, and he cited as proof the fact that Dulles had just spoken approvingly of 
Nasir's desire for Egyptian 1ndependence But the visitor said, 


Egypt's friends [1n the United States] are facing a lot of embarrassment defending their 
fnendship Egypt's interest 1s 1n assisting these friends instead of weakening them Tempering 
the campaign on the West ın broadcasts and papers will reap great benefit in this regard and 
prevent harm 9? 


In fact, 1nvectives against the West appear to have declined following these visits, 
and Husayn was able to report 1n early May that the "general atmosphere had improved"?! 
as a consequence Whether this made any difference for Egypt is unclear On the one hand, 
Operation Omega was intended to weaken Nasir regionally and probably remove him 
from power, and Omega was 1n full swing by April Furthermore, there is no evidence that 
those implementing Omega were in fact monitoring Egyptian propaganda with an eye 
toward easing Omega’s provisions 1f the government of Egypt moderated its behavior In 
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76 ENA, Foreign Ministry Archives, Box 373 Washington to Cairo, 12 April 1956 (reprinted in 
Haykal, Milaffat al-Suways, pp 790-91) 

77 ENA, Foreign Ministry Archives, Box 397 Handvvritten memorandum (not dated, but textual 
references suggest a date of 15 April 1956) 

78 Identified by Haykal as Charles Bohlen, the American envoy to the Soviet Union Heikal, Cutting the 
Lion's Tail, p 105 

79 The French were unhappy at apparent Egyptian government support for Algerian revolutionaries 
fighting French colonial troops 

80 ENA, Foreign Ministry Archives, Box 397 Husayn to Cairo, 19 April 1956 

81 ENA, Foreign Ministry Archives, Box 397 Husayn to Cairo, 3 May 1956 
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this ight, Egyptian concessions on propaganda seemed destined to have no effect on US 
policy toward Egypt 32 Similarly, miltatıng against rapprochement with Egypt was 
growing congressional concern that aid to Egypt, and particularly aid for the High Dam, 
would hurt cotton farmers in the American South 83 

Nasir apparently concluded by early July 1955 that the meaning of the endless delays 
was that Western financing for the High Dam would not be forthcoming He souzht to 
force the American hand, telling Husayn to accept unconditionally all of the American 
terms for financing When Husayn met with Dulles on 19 July, Dulles informed him that 
the financing for the dam had been withdrawn because of fears that the Egyptian economy 
could not support the project Egyptians took the announcement as a double-slap by 
Washington, because 1t seemed both calculated to embarrass the government of Egypt, 
and because its text was distributed to Journalists before the meeting was completed, and 
before the government of Egypt could prepare any response 

The origin of Nasir's counterpunch, namely, nationalizing the Suez Canal Company, 
is unclear ^ The World Bank report on the Egyptian economy had highlighted the 
importance of Suez Canal tolls for the future financial security of Egypt, so 1t was certainly 
reasonable to expect that some thought had been given to gaining those revenues From 
the early days of the revolution, 1n fact, several organs of the Egyptian government had 
studied aspects of the operations of the Suez Canal Company In 1953, the Egyptian junta 
had established an Office of Suez Canal Affairs under the cabinet to begin preparations for 
the handover to Egyptian control when the concession expired in 1968 In November 
1954, the Office of the Egyptian Government Delegate to the Suez Canal Company was 
expanded and strengthened 55 In late 1954, Nasir had asked the Egyptian armed forces’ 
chief of mobilization to gather information on the canal company’s technical abilities and 
staffing? and, 1n the summer of 1955, he had charged Egyptian military intelligence with 
gathering information on the canal company’s profits Furthermore, the foreign ministry's 
research bureau had been charged with investigating the company’s international ties 87 
The most important source of feasibility studies was the Suez Canal Office in the prime 
minister's directorate Led by Nasir's closest political aide, ‘Ali Sabrı, the office's work 
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82 According to one historian, American and British officials agreed not to fund the dam as early as 2 
May 1956, although the Egyptians were not informed until 19 July Hahn, The United States, Great Britaia and 
Egypt, 1945-1956, p 204 

83 Opposition was of sufficient consequence for Dulles to inform British officials on 3 May 1956 that 
congressional opponents of the dam project might move to bar funding See Telegram from the American 
Delegation at the North Atlantic Council Ministerial Meeting to State, 4 May 1956, reprinted in FRUS, 
1955-1957, vol 15, p 605 

84 Haykal claims that the idea came to Nasir during a sleepless night of 20-21 July, after a meeting with 
Indian prime minister Jawaharlal Nehru Haykal, Muaffat al-Suways, p 455 

85 A list of the historical and analytic studies compiled by the latter office can be found ın Muhammad 
al-Sayyid Salim, “Qarar Ta'amim Qanat al-Suways ‘Am 1956” (The Decision to Nationalize the Suez Caral in 
1956), ın Kayfa Yasna‘ al-Qarar fi al-Watan al-'Arabi (How a Decision is Made in the Arab World), (Beirut 
Markaz Dırasat al-Wahda al-‘Arabiyya, 1984), pp 92-96 

86 When the company refused to divulge this information, the Egyptian government passed a 
mobilization law in 1955 requiring all companies in Egypt to give the mobilization bureau whatever information 
it asked for The law was directed at the Suez Canal Company Ibid, p 89 

87 Ibid, pp 88—89 
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was so secret that “members of the office were unaware of the purpose of their labors," 59 
and the office's mere existence was kept secret even from members of the junta 

After long and careful study, Nasir concluded that nationalization of the Suez Canal 
Company was indeed possible, and he mentioned his plans to Husayn during a meeting in 
Egypt, in early July 1956 Husayn unsuccessfully tried to dissuade him, and Nasir 
remained vague on when the nationalization might take place 5? The abrupt withdrawal of 
American support for funding the Aswan High Dam provided the impetus According to 
one account, Nasir wrote an outline of his plan on seven half-sheets of foolscap paper on 
2] July, which read 1n part 


Assessment of the Situation The nationalization decision will mobilize the masses of the 
Egyptian people and the masses of the surrounding Arab Nation and will inspire 1n them the 
meaning of self-reliance And nationalizing the Canal Company will also be a complete 
response to the Western policies, 1n the forefront of which 1s the United States of America, and 
will make clear to them that we are able to bear our responsibilities and that they cannot 
hereafter decide our destiny, let alone confront us with insults But the West will not be silent 
and will confront us with threats and political campaigns and psychological warfare Most 
probably, we will be faced with military threats that could turn into an actual war if we don't 
use our resources with caution °° 


Nasir had planned to announce the nationalization on 23 July, the fourth anniversary 
of the revolution, but waited until he received confirmation from emissaries in Cyprus that 
British troops were unprepared for war, and thus would require weeks of preparation 
before they could attack Egypt 9! That information was slow to arrive, so Nasir waited 
until 26 July In a long speech commemorating the departure of King Farug from Egypt 
four years earlier, Nasir announced that he was nationalizing the Suez Canal Company ?? 

The response within Egypt and throughout the Arab world was jubilation 


CONCLUSION 


Egyptian foreign policy in the four years following the Free Officers’ coup 
maintained a consistent line of attempting to win significant foreign assistance from the 
United States and the West Obtaining such assistance remained Egypt’s central goal in its 
relationship with the United States Such aid was delayed first by US deference to British 
concerns about the Suez Canal Base negotiations, and then by a desire to make such aid 
contingent on an Arab-Israeli peace agreement The Eisenhower administration also 
complained to Egyptians that the opposition to aid from pro-Israel forces complicated the 
awarding of aid, although admunistration officials repeatedly asserted their ability and 
willingness to overcome such obstacles 
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88 Ibid, p 97 

89 Personal correspondence from Ahmad Husayn’s widow, ‘Aziza Shukn Husayn, to the author, 2 
January 1997 

90 Haykal, Milaffat al-Suways, p 459 
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While Egypt’s leaders were well aware— despite US assertions to the contrary—that 
British objections were blocking US aid to Egypt, they appeared not to appreciate fully the 
extent to which American aid subsequently hinged on progress on the Arab-Israeli front 
Egyptian unawareness of this linkage may have been furthered by the representations of 
American intelligence officials to Egyptian officials that consistently downplayed ciffer- 
ences between the two governments and suggested that both were stymied by the efforts 
of pro-Israeli forces 

Previous analyses of the widening rift between American and Egyptian officials 1n 
this period have emphasized the opportunistic aspects of Egyptian foreign policy In 
attempting to engage East and West 1n a bidding war, they argue, Nasir overplayed his 
hand 93 A careful review of Egyptian documentation, however, suggests that Egypt's 
position was weaker than has previously been believed Egyptian leaders felt a pressing 
need to move the economy forward quickly, and consequently turned to the US 
government for assistance While American promises flowed, aid to Egypt was persis- 
tently, but obliquely, linked to other 1ssues 

Egyptian policymakers were sufficiently attuned to American policy to percerve a 
shift in the spring of 1956, only days after Operation Omega was implemented However, 
the mollifying words of US intelligence interlocutors misled them into thinking that a 
warming of relations could be gained ın the short term In fact, US policy appears to have 
been designed to weaken and 1solate Egypt rather than to bring about a change in Egyptian 
behavior 

The failure, in Egyptian eyes, of the US relationship to bear fruit certainly played into 
the Egyptian decision to nationalize the Suez Canal Company That such a move would, 
in the intermediate term, prove such a benefit to Nasir was unforeseeable, as was the depth 
of the crisis the nationalization would provoke in the Anglo-American alliance More 
directly, however, US policies appear to have consistently backed Nasir into a comer 
American aid to Egypt was always a part of larger American strategy 1n the region, and 
only in the early days of the revolutionary regime did that picture have much to do with 
the Egyptian domestic environment What 1s perhaps most striking from examining the 
development of the US-Egyptian aid relationship from the Egyptian perspective 1s a sense 
of how frustrating the Americans’ actions seemed to be US policy, which can be outlined 
clearly by diplomatic historians with access to US archives, dissolves into the shadows 
when one seeks to interpret the promises, delays, and protestations of friendship expressed 
by a changing cast of Americans 1n the four years after the Egyptian revolution 
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93 See, for example, Campbell, Defense of the Middle East Problems with American Policy, ch 6, 
Malcolm H Kerr, "Egyptian Foreign Policy and the Revolution,” in PJ Vatikiotis, ed, Egypt Since the 
Revolution (New York Praeger, 1968), pp 114-34, and Chester Cooper, The Lion’s Last Roar Suez 1956 (New 
York Harper and Row, 1978), ch 6 
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OMANIBALANCING: OMAN CONFRONTS 
AN UNCERTAIN FUTURE 


Marc J O'Reilly 


This article examines the internal and external politics of the Sultanate of Oman 

The Omani leader, Sultan Qabus, is trying to balance a variety of threats to his 
country and his rule His strategy of “Omanıbalancıng” (1e , of balancing internal 
and external threats) is unique, as well as controversial, in that Oman is befriending 
traditional Arab enemies, such as Iran and Israel, and searching for economic 
opportunities outside the region—in the Indian Ocean basin, for example The 
sultan is also striving to co-opt domestic foes by maintaınıng Oman’s standard of 
living and slowly liberalizing the country’s political and economic systems 


B. of 1ts recent past, the Sultanate of Oman must now consider an uncertain future 
without oil ! Deprived of this resource, the sultanate's wealth and pleasant standard of 
living could evaporate Mindful that their reserves of “black gold" will dry up within the 
next 20 or so years,2 Omanıs are taking steps to transform their petroleum-based economy 


pu) 
Marc J O'Reilly is a lecturer in the Department of Political Science at the University of Connecticut He thanks 
Larry W Bowman, Jeffrey A Lefebvre and J Garry Chfford for their comments, editorial. skills and 
encouragement, as well as Joseph A Kechichian for his assistance An earler version of this article was 
presented at the New England Political Science Association's annual meeting, New London, CT, 2 May 1997 
1 See John Lancaster, "Running on Fumes Rich Oman Prepares for Life Without Oil" The 
Washington Post, 19 December 1995, p A25, Eric Hooglund, “2020 Oman Charts Its Next 25 Years," Middle 
East Insight 12, no 1 (November-December 1995), pp 48—57, and Pat Lancaster, “Oman Survey Meeting the 
Challenge," The Middle East, November 1996, pp 22-28 See also Vahan Zanoyan, "After the Oil Boom The 
Holiday Ends mn the Gulf,” Foreign Affairs 74, no 6 (November/December 1995), pp 2-7 
2 Anthony H Cordesman, Bahrain, Oman, Qatar, and the UAE Challenges of Security (Boulder, CO 
Westview Press, 1997), pp 147-53 
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into a more diversified, post-oll economy To do so, they must come to terms with an 
international political economic world order biased 1n favor of the economic superpowers 
and their trading blocs, a narrowly defined export strategy, a Malthusian population 
explosion, undue reliance on expatriate labor, a lackadaisical work ethic, corruption within 
the government, and a severe water shortage 

Omanis must tackle these problems as well as possible regional threats from 
countries such as Iran The task would appear daunting, the survival and continued 
prosperity of Oman problematic Yet the sultanate 1s not without resources, skills, will, 
and vision The country is blessed with strategic importance, an unusual if not beautiful 
landscape, a developed infrastructure, oil monies that can be invested wisely, and most 
importantly, a one-of-a-kind leader, Sultan Qabus Bin Sa‘id al-Sa‘id, who 1s polished, 
well-liked, sometimes daring but usually prudent, and 1s rallying his people to remedy 
Oman’s coming difficulties 

In lifting his country out of economic failure and political isolation, Sultan Qabus 
turned the neutralist rallying cry of “neither East nor West” on its head by designing and 
implementing policies that reached out to both East and West The sultan and his team of 
advisors—which included his ministers as well as numerous foreigners, many of them 
British— concluded that Oman: interests, short- and long-term, could not be furthered or 
safeguarded unless Oman could draw upon Western economic and military resources, 
trade with Iran and other countries of the Arabian Peninsula, and maintain regional as well 
as international friendships ? The sultanate even sought commercial ties with Israe! 4 

The sultan’s foreign, economic and social policies are geared toward preserving the 
Omani “renaissance” of the last 25 years In Qabus's words, “VVe”re making progress, but 
quietly Slowly 1 believe in evolution, and not a sudden evolution But the progress we've 
made 1s irreversible "5 To ensure that his country’s resurgence 1s not short lived, however, 
Muscat’s ruler must counter both external and internal threats to the Omani state The 
sultan, in short, must pursue a strategy of "omnibalancing," or, more precisely, 
"Omanibalancing "6 


3 While this article highlights the role of the sultan, the reader should keep 1n mind that numerous 
individuals contributed to Oman's post-1970 development Many are mentioned in Ian Skeet, Oman Politics 
and Development (New York St Martin's Press, 1992) 

4 This nexus unraveled, however, once the Arab-Israeli peace process started to fray in early 1997 For 
a balanced editorial on the peace process and its troubles, see Thomas L Friedman, “The Bell Tolls for Oslo,” 
The New York Times, 31 March 1997, p A15 

5 Judith Miller, "Creating Modern Oman An Interview with Sultan Qabus,” Foreign Affairs 76, no 
3 (May/June 1997), p 18 

6 Political scientist Stephen R David, who coined the term omnibalancıng, argues the following 
"Omnibalancing agrees with the central assumption of balance of power—that threats will be resisted But it 
departs from balance of power 1n explaining Third World alignment decisions as a result of the Third World 
leadership”s need to counter ail threats " See Stephen R David, “Explaining Third World Alignment,” World 
‘Politics 63, no 2 (January 1991), p 233 Omanibalancing is the author's term It refers to Sultan Qabus’ version 
of omnibalancing 
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THE OMANI PAST FROM EMPIRE TO UNKNOWN TO RESURGENT 


Oman ss a sparsely populated country (with only 1 6 million citizens), but within the 
Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) it ranks second, behind Saudi Arabia, in extent of 
territory The majority of Omanis are members of the Ibadhi sect of Islam 8 In the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, Oman extended its imperial influence to Zanzibar and 
other parts of eastern Africa ? In the eighteenth century, Imam Ahmad bin Sa‘id unified 
the country and established an impressive thalassocracy According to RAND analyst 
Joseph A Kechichian, “he carned on a successful struggle to restore Oman’s dominance 
in the Persian Gulf, through both daring and luck [He] entered into alliances whenever 
appropriate and fought bitter wars to strengthen Oman's maritime position "!? Capitaliz- 
ing on their countrymen’s seamanship, the rulers of Muscat opened trade routes to the 
coasts of Iran and Pakistan !! From 1832 to 1856, Sayyid Sa‘id bin Sultan, a descendant 
of Ahmad bın Sa‘id, presided during the apogee of the Omani empire, ruling over “one of 
the most lucrative trading axes in Asia ”!2 

In the late nineteenth century, however, the British Royal Navy sailed into Omam 
waters to secure yet another protectorate 1n order to defend the British Empire's Suez 
Canal route to India !? Several decades later (ın 1951), 1n renewing its treaty of friendship 
with Muscat, London awarded Oman “full” independence, but continued to exercise 
control over the sultanate's foreign policy While kowtowing to the British on security 
issues, Sultan Sa'id bin Taymur, Qabus's father, ruled steadfastly over his subjects He 
kept Oman a closed, backward state and watched as his opponents organized first a 
religious rebellion in the country's 1ntenor and then a communist revolt in the Dhufar 
Province 

Before Oman could collapse or splinter, Qabus seized power in a 1970 palace coup 
To dispose of the Dhufar Marxist-Leninists, Sultan Qabus, an alumnus of England's 
Sandhurst Mihtary Academy, turned to the Shah of Iran, Jordan's King Husayn, and the 
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7 As of 1993 US Department of State, US State Department Background Notes Series, Oman, 
December 1994, taken from the State Department's World-Wide Web site (http //www state gov/www/ 
background notes/neabgnhp html) 

8 According to Abdullah Juma al-Haj, the Ibadhi ideal 1s “to restore Islam to its purest form, as 1t was 
at the time of the Prophet Muhammad Ibadhism 1s a minority form of Islam practiced only 1n Oman and some 
North African states such as Tunisia İt is marked by the strict adherence of its followers to its teachings " See 
Abdullah Juma al-Haj, “The Politics of Participation in the Gulf Cooperation Council States The Omani 
Consultative Council," The Middle East Journal 50, no 4 (Autumn 1996), p 560, fn 2 F Gregory Gause, III 
notes that Ibadhism "rejected both Sunnism and Shusm in the early years of Islam " F Gregory Gause, III, Ou 
Monarclies Domestic and Security Challenges m the Arab Gulf States (New York Council on Foreign 
Relations Press, 1994), p 9 

9 See Joseph A Kechichian, Oman and the World The Emergence of an Independent Foreign Policy 
(Santa Monica, CA RAND, 1995), pp 28-31, Cordesman, Bahrain, Oman, Qatar, and the UAE Challenges 
of Security, p 123, and Kenneth McPherson, The Indian Ocean A History of People and the Sea (New York 
Oxford University Press, 1993), p 234 

10 Kechichian, Oman and the World The Emergence of an Independent Foreign Policy, p 29 
11 US Department of State, U S State Department Background Notes Series, Oman 
12 Kechichian, Oman and the World The Emergence of an Independent Foreign Policy, p 31 
13 On Great Britain's historic role in the Gulf region (1820-1971), see Gause, Oil Monarclues 
Domestic and Security Challenges in the Arab Gulf States, pp 19-23 He points out that though Oman never 
acquired the formal status of British protectorate, London's wishes were granted time and again Ibid, p 9 
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British government Relying on Iranian, Jordanian, and British soldiers and materiel to 
help deliver the coup de gráce, the Oman: leader ordered his revamped and resupplied 
army to suppress the South Yemen-backed communist uprising !4 

By 1975, with the Dhufari rebels crushed, Qabus turned to his country's numerous 
economic and social problems As the price of a barrel of crude rose from $2 in 1971 to 
$35 by 1980,!5 the revenues accrued provided the sultan with the means to finance his plan 
to move Oman into the modern era In the 1970s and 1980s, Muscat invested state 
revenues 1n an intensive modernization program that included roads, houses, electricity, an 
expanded system of irrigation, manufactures, and a reinvigorated fishing industry !6 
Muscat signed expensive contracts that called for the construction of state-of-the-art 
hospitals and schools As his country came to resemble other Gulf states, the sultan could 
rejoice from a pauper state mired 1n one painful crisis after another, Oman metamor- 
phosed rather suddenly into a “rentter state" bent on consumerism 17 Unlike the Shah of 
Iran, however, Sultan Qabus publicly rejected Western values and never wavered from his 
objective to modernize Oman while preserving its Ibadhi tradition !3 In a 1995 interview, 
the Oman: leader explained that ın order for his strategy to succeed, he recognized the 
"need to preserve a careful balance between — two paramount factors—the acceptance of 
modernity and the retention of old established values "'!9 


CRAFTING A FOREIGN POLICY 


Once in power, Sultan Qabus repudiated his father’s disinterested, isolationist stance 
Ably assisted by Foreign Minister Qays bin ‘Abd al-Mun‘im al-Zawawi, the sultan 
plunged himself and his state into regional and global affairs Aware of his country’s weak 
position, he strove to improve “Oman”s strategic position in the region and the world ”?0 
Under his leadership, argues Kechichian, the sultanate's external relations passed through 
"four phases," described as “periods of consolidation, transition, maturity, and 
progress "?! 

During phase one (1970—75), Qabus reversed Oman's previous policy of isolation, 
ended the civil war, and oversaw the building of the country's infrastructure In the next 
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14 In addition to US Department of State, U $ State Department Background Notes Series, Oman, see 
Joseph A Kechichian, “Oman and the World," American-Arab Affairs, no 35 (Winter 1990-91), p. 135 

15 Michael C Hudson, “To Play the Hegemon Fifty Years of US Policy Toward the Middle East,” The 
Middle East Journal 50, no 3 (Summer 1996), pp 332-33 

16 ArabNet — Oman, Business, Economy (Internet http //www arab net/oman/business/on_economy) 

17 Gause describes a rentier state as one “in which government relies for the lion’s share of its revenues 
(certainly over 50 percent, ın the Gulf monarchies usually over 75 percent) on direct transfers from the 
international economy, in the form of oil revenues, investment income, foreign aid, or other kinds of direct 
payments " Gause, Oil Monarchies Domestic and Security Challenges in the Arab Gulf States, p 43 

18 See ArabNet — Oman, History, Sultan Qabus bin Said (Internet http //www arab net/oman/history/ 
on, sultan) 

19 "Interview with Sultan Qabus Bin Said Al Said," Middle East Policy 3, no 4 (April 1995), p 1 
Hereafter, this interview will be cited as “Interview with Sultan Qabus ” 

20 Kechichian, Oman and the World The Emergence of an Independent Foreign Policy, p 135 

2] See Kechichian, "Symposium on Oman Oman’s Foreign Policy,” Middle East Policy 4, no 3 
(March 1996), pp 4-9 
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phase (1976— 80), he pursued closer regional ties On the eve of the Iran-Iraq war, Oman 
avoided unnecessary risks by keeping good relations with Tehran and Baghdad, as well 
as with the GCC states 22 The sultan also supported Egypt after the 1979 Camp David 
Accords ?? 

In the third phase of post-1970 Omani foreign policy (1981—85), domestic problems 
intensified throughout the region 1n reaction to the Iranian revolution and the Iran-Iraq 
war Fearful that hostilities would destabilize his country, the sultan urged and welcomed 
the creation of the GCC Insisting, moreover, that oil tankers passing through the Straits 
of Hormuz not be harmed, Qabus reaffirmed Oman’s neutrality in the Iran-Iraq war and 
concluded an Access Agreement with the United States 77 During the fourth phase 
(1986 —94), the sultan showed more diplomatic panache He even attempted to play the 
role of mediator ın the Iran-Iraq war in 1987 

To secure post-Cold War Omani interests, the sultan relied on his usual tactic of 
playing to all sides Muscat thus improved its Arabian Peninsula connections and solicited 
closer ties with Iran Relations with Baghdad cooled once Iraq invaded Kuwait, but the 
sultan continued to utilize his personal diplomacy skills to lessen Iraqi-GCC political 
tension 25 Unlike other Gulf states, the sultanate avoided recalling its ambassador to Iraq 
during the 1990-91 crisis Muscat emphasized the plight of the Iraqi people and, though 
in favor of expelling Saddam Husayn’s soldiers, 1t recognized that Iraq would have to be 
included 1n any regional security structure 26 


STRATEGIC DIPLOMACY 


Omani pragmatism should be viewed as sensible realpolitik—the kind that a 
nineteenth-century practitioner of balance-of-power could have approved without reser- 
vation 27 In spinning his alliance webs, some explicit and some tacit, the sultan 1s trying 
to ensnare partners and enemies so that Oman cannot be bullied The sultanate’s 
well-trained armed force of 35,000 men, moreover, provides the country with an adequate, 
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22 Communist insurgents (The Popular Front for the Liberation of Oman), with the support of the South 
Yemeni government, resumed trying to destabilize the sultanate Muscat's tense relations with Aden in the 
aftermath of the Dhufar rebellion did not ease until 1983 when diplomatic relations were established between the 
two countries See US Department of State, US State Department Background Notes Series, Oman, and 
Kechichian, Oman and the World The Emergence of an Independent Foreign Policy, pp 136-37 

23 Kechichian, Oman and the World The Emergence of an Independent Foreign Policy, p 9 

24 On this last point, see Robert H Pelletreau, Jr, "Symposium on Oman US Foreign Policy and 
Oman,” Middle East Policy 4, no 3 (March 1996), p 2 

25 Salamat Alı writes that the sultan 1s “a great believer 1n informal exchanges between heads of 
government,” in “Letter from Oman,” Far Eastern Economic Review, 16 January 1986, p 112 

26 Kechichian, Oman and the World The Emergence of an Independent Foreign Policy, p 113 
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Dunn, “Symposium on Oman Oman and Gulf Security,” Middle East Policy 4, no 3 (March 1996), pp 9—10 
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by GCC standards, defensive capability 28 Still, Oman must rely upon the United States 
for protection in case, for example, Iran attacks the vulnerable Musandam Peninsula ?? 

Because the sultan and current foreign minister Yusuf bin 'Alawi's policies 
constitute both a “balancing” and “bandwagoning” strategy,?? the sultanate need not fear 
should ties to certain countries weaken Qabus’s connect-the-capitals tactic ensures that all 
of Oman’s rivals, potential and actual, are kept ın check If, for instance, the Saudi 
Kingdom, the regional hegemon 1n the Arabian Peninsula, tries to pressure Oman, Muscat 
can remind Riyadh of Omani relations with Iran (a Saudi nemesis), the GCC, the United 
States, and maybe even Israel (1f the Arab-Israeli peace process can be salvaged) It can 
also express its willingness to court Baghdad, if pressed to do so 

David Dunford, a former US ambassador to Oman, points out that the sultanate's 
solid relations with the United States have not deterred it from having “an active 
relationship” with Tehran He maintains that “given Iran’s size, population, and proximity, 
the Omanis believe there can be no genuine security in the Gulf until Iran becomes part 
of the solution ”31 Muscat’s inclusive policy vis-a-vis Iran—a policy born in part out of 
concern for Oman's significant Shi'ite. population?— can provide Iranian president 
Muhammad Khatamı”s regime with incentives to trade with the Omanis 55 Short on 
dollars, Tehran needs hard currency and wants the United States to revoke its oppressive 
policy of “dual containment ’’34 Tran also seeks improved relations with other countries of 
the Arabian Peninsula 35 Oman can serve as a conduit between Gulf Arabs and Persians 
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Muhammad Sadıq al-Husaynı and Sami Hamid, “Muscat Opens a “Permanent Channel’ for Dialogue with 
Tehran,” Al-Sharg al-Awsat, 16 November 1996, p 1, FBIS-NES, 16 November 1996, “Iran Bin-'Alawi Tells 
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Bın-“Alavvı, Oman: minister of state for foreign affairs,” Al-Sharq al-Awsat, 5 December 1996, p 17, FBIS-NES, 
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because unlike some GCC states, such as Bahrain and the United Arab Emirates (UAE), 
Oman does not harbor any deep anti-Iranian suspicions, and prefers to talk to rather than 
shun the Islamic Republic 56 


ECONOMIC NECESSITY 


In addition to finessing foreign-policy issues, the sultan 1s coping with his country’s 
internal problems His eagerness to trade with Iran, for example, can be explained 1n terms 
of Qabus's concern for Oman’s long-term economic viability While the sultan 1s aware 
of some public dissatisfaction with his government, he searches for opportunities to 
guarantee, 1f not entrench, his authority Satisfying his population’s need for quality jobs 
is a must So 1s making sure that Oman’s own version of a structural adjustment 
plan— "Vision 2020”—1s carried out with a minimum of social dislocation 37 To succeed, 
the sultan must accomplish the same task which stands before other leaders 1n the region 
“to act forcefully to address the macroeconomic imbalances and structural weaknesses 
that have limited saving and investment "55 

In considering Oman’s economic future, one that does not include ubiquitous 
petrodollars, Sultan Qabus’s political instincts have served him well By the 1980s, he 
seemed to know that the sultanate would not prosper into the next century unless it could 
diversify 1ts economy The Far Eastern Economic Review reported, 1n 1986, that “even 
before oil prices started crashing, Oman had been far more careful with its money than its 
neighbors "?? Because its oll revenues could not be counted on to last past the second 
decade of the twenty-first century, Oman knew it would have to assure its income some 
other way 4° Perhaps the sultan harkened back to Oman’s days as a commercial empire 
and concluded that his country should increase its level of trade regionally, including with 
Iran, with which 1t once exchanged many products With the Americans and the Soviets 
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Wants Better Ties with Gulf Arabs — Velayatı,” Reuters, 11 November 1996 (Internet http // 
www2 elibrary com), and “Time Is Ripe for Iran-Saudi Rapprochement,” Tehran Tunes (Tehran), 7 August 
1996, p 2, FBIS-NES, 7 August 1996 
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playing out the end of the Cold War, he intuited that international economics would eclipse 
mulitary-balance considerations as the preeminent realm of interstate competition ^! 

Identifying and solving a problem should not be confused, however Sultan Qabus 
may be well versed ın liberal economics,*” but the solutions he favors will not cure Oman, 
in the short term, of its current budget ills (government deficit as a percentage of GDP for 
1994 was 12 6%, according to the World Bank) “5 Like other GCC states, Oman still relies 
upon petroleum sales as a major source of revenue The sultan insists that his country 1s 
taking steps forward in changing this dependency “Only 34 percent of our national 
income 1s now derived directly from oil, and our efforts to broaden the base of our 
economy by diversifying into industries and sources unrelated to petroleum are going 
well"4^^ But analysts argue that “dependence on oil remains a threat to Qman”s 
development "45 

The transition from a rentier state to a "trading state"^9 will not be without 
problems ^? The sultan’s task is a difficult one According to Harvard economist Roger 
Owen, Oman “relies heavily on tariffs and 1s unwilling to open up its infant industries to 
competition from oil-rich neighbors who can afford much higher subsidies for their own 
industries 48 By trading with İran, a country still smarting from VVestern-imposed 
sanctions, Oman can shelter its vulnerable 1ndustries—such as stainless steel production, 
fish processing, ferrochrome production, and pharmaceuticals—and prosper ^? This 1s an 
economic strategy Japan used for many years to secure market shares 1n the United States 
and elsewhere 

Oman's Iran policy can thus be construed as "trade security " The policy's raison 
d'étre 1s easy to grasp Oman needs alternative sources of revenue so that when its oil 
reserves are exhausted, ıt can provide its people with a satisfactory standard of living and 
continued government services If Qabus cannot find the monies he needs to keep his 
subjects content, protests could occur, thereby jeopardizing his own position as leader of 
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the Omani state If opponents can spotlight the government’s economic failures, then the 
onus will be on the sultan to justify his rule 50 


OPPORTUNITIES 


The sultanate 1s not a newly industriahzing country (NIC)—1t lacks the manufactur- 
ing base, and large, cheap workforce that East Asian countries and Mauritius drew upon 
in the 1970s and 1980s on their way to very impressive per annum GDP growth rates 5! 
Nor 1s it a Dubai, 1 e , a world class re-export center 52 It is not investing, either, the way 
pre-1990 Kuwait did, in Western real estate and US Treasury bills, though it does 
participate 1n the Eurobond trade 53 What the sultan and his economic advisers are aiming 
for 1s “modernization without westermzation "5* This implies that they will continue using 
the state bureaucracy to map out Oman’s economic future What “Vision 2020” and the 
1996-2000 Five-Year Plan call for is Omani public and private investment in petrochem- 
ical joint ventures and the rapid development of Oman’s natural gas industry 55 Omani 
involvement 1n the $2 billion Caspian Pipeline Consortium56 and Muscat's sale, starting 
in 2000, of liquefied natural gas (LNG) to South Korea and Thailand illustrate Oman’s 
seriousness when it comes to its post-oil economic strategy 57 Oman 1s banking on these 
initiatives and others, including a Joint fertilizer project with Ind1a,58 in the expectation 
that they will generate handsome profits which, 1n turn, will enable Omanis to continue 
their comfortable lifestyles 59 
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The sultanate 1s also interested ın promoting its tourism 1ndustry,$? expanding its 
industrial base,9! building (as did Dubai) a “state-of-the-art container port facility capable 
of handling the largest container vessels,"9? intensifying its search for joint ventures in 
Bangladesh, Taiwan, Pakistan and elsewhere, and promoting itself as a haven for foreign 
direct investment Miles Morland, a British. financial analyst, considers Oman a “true 
emerging market” Its laws, unlike those in Saudi Arabia and the UAE, have been 
modified. to accommodate non-Omani investors in search of spectacular profits 9* 
According to journalist Peter Ross Range, "by luring small and medium-size foreign firms 
with incentives—low rent, no taxes, cheap loans—the [Oman] government hopes to 
create new Jobs "6 The Muscat Securities Market 1s evidence, moreover, that private 
investment 1n Oman can yield 1mpressive dividends likely to please many Westerners 
eager to make money via the stock exchange $6 

Of late, Omanis have been turning to the Indian Ocean area By joining the nascent 
Indian Ocean Rim Association for Regional Cooperation (IOR-ARC), the stltanate 
expects that 1t can interest the littoral states in Omanı products and services 97 The 
IOR-ARC, the membership of which includes Australia, India, Indonesia, Malaysia, 
Mauritius, and South Africa, intends to “focus on economic issues, particularly facilitating 
trade through standardizing trade rules and regulations and upgrading port facilities 
The association will identify interests common to all countries on the rim, and ways 
whereby they could benefit from co-operation "5? In his 18 November 1996, National Day 
speech, the sultan emphasized the "importance of major economic groups" in the 
contemporary world economy and explained why Oman joined the IOR-ARC He stressed 
that 


the Indian Ocean has always been the main gate for the Omanıs, through which they headed 
for its littoral states and for the world Today, we are linking our shining current time with our 
deeply-rooted past within the framework of this new grouping which comprises states which 
are linked with historic trade ties, common trade interests, and similar developmental 
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objectives that make it imperative for them to coordinate their efforts to face the challenges 
posed by the accelerating economic developments ın the international arena 9? 


It 1s premature to surmise what will become of the IOR-ARC, but, according to Dunford, 
“Oman sees its economic future as most closely tied to the countries of the Indian Ocean 
littoral "79 Talks with Indian officials have already resulted in several agreements, 
prompting Qabus to declare that the sultanate’s relations with India would be “the 
cornerstone of its approach to the Indian Ocean region "7! 

With the GCC unsure of itself politically and militarıly,7? and with some members of 
that organization seemingly more interested m internecine disputes than intra-Gulf trade, 
it would seem both understandable and appropriate for Oman to favor the IOR-ARC 
Oman is not yet part of the World Trade Organization (WTO) 7 An Arab common market 
seems a long way off ^ An economic policy of “benign mercantilism," which political 
economist Robert Gilpin defines as “a degree of protectionism that safeguards the values 
and interests of a society,"76 implies that the sultanate must secure for itself access to as 
many markets as 1t can, while it can The IOR-ARC should be a boon, then, since it should 
allow Oman to trade with countries that possess ties to Africa, Asia, Europe, and North 
America 7” Muscat, moreover, 1s expected to encourage IOR-ARC countries, and perhaps 
some of their extra-regional economic partners, to 1nvest 1n the sultanate 

By favoring tactics that will improve Oman's economy well into the next century, the 
sultan is positioning himself to institutionalize his country’s political achievements He 1s 
democratizing his country incrementally rather than suddenly, in the hope that gradual 
political enfranchisement will lead to increased social responsibility 78 
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In October 1997, some 50,000 Omanis were involved 1n a nomination process that 
culminated ın the appointment of 82 individuals to the third Omani Majlis cl-Shuia 
(Consultative Council [OCC]) ?? The OCC, whose membership is open to women, “may 
review draft legislation submitted by the ministries, make proposals, participate in 
development planning and give opinions on other subjects "99 The OCC 1s not invested 
with legislative authority, however Its members offer advice, which the sultan and his 
ministers can disregard Nevertheless, despite its lack of power, the Majlis 1s a sign that 
Oman 1s moving toward democracy, albeit of a limited kind 


PROBLEMS 


A burgeoning population, growing at an estimated rate of 3 5 percent per yeer,®! will 
soon severely tax Omani resources Within a decade, thousands of educated young men 
and women will clamor for occupations that pay decent salaries If Muscat cannot provide 
young Omani adults with “good” jobs, then there 1s a risk that the latter could vent their 
frustration by blaming the government 

Water scarcity 1s another concern that Muscat cannot overlook 32 The country 
receives very little rainfall each year, ranging from nine to 487 millimeters per year in 
1995 depending on region 55 Despite the construction of desalination plants and recharge 
dams, the sultanate’s reserves are clearly insufficient With Omanis over-spraying crops, 
thus wasting precious supplies of water, the future of Oman: agriculture could be in 
jeopardy This could be very problematic considering that many Omanis still till the soil 84 

Another worry 1s corruption 55 Some Omani businessmen seem convinced that 
certain government officials have been siphoning off state funds into private accounts 86 
This, 1n itself, 1s unsurprising, as corruption is present worldwide 57 What is troublesome 
is that Oman”s oligopoly of corrupt officials could be stifling competition The civersion 
of Omani contracts to favored bidders could also slow the sultanate’s economy and 
prevent its expansion 
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Germane to this monopolization of Oman’s financial resources are the divisions 
within and outside of Oman’s elite families, whose members occupy posts at every level 
of the country’s bureaucracy According to The Economist, ministerial avarice 1s 
Balkanizing the sultanate Departmental overlap in the Dhufar province, for example, 1s 
resulting in “staggering profits [for Dhufar1 government officials courtesy of] chimerical 
projects "88 If, as reported, ministers continue to quarrel, divert monies, and withhold 
information from the sultan, then full implementation of Oman’s ambitious economic 
plans 1s unlikely 

Omanis should not shoulder all of the blame for this system, however The British, 
for example, seem to have encouraged many of Muscat’s business and other practices UK 
expatriates, who number between 8,000 and 10,000, ın fact, still wield considerable power 
within the sultanate as advisors to the sultan, the ministries and various companies 5? The 
Shell Oil Company, via Petroleum Development Oman Ltd (PDO), 1s also very influential 
ın Oman, and has been ever since Standard Oil of New Jersey (now Exxon) refused to 
pursue an Omani concession ın 1964, allowing Shell to step in and organize the sultanate’s 
petroleum industry 90 As Oman shifts away from an oil-based economy, Shell's role could 
decline The sultanate’s reliance on other hydrocarbons, such as natural gas, however, may 
delay this loss of 1nfluence 

Islamism 1s another issue which cannot be overlooked The 1994 government 
crackdown involved several members of the Muslim Brotherhood ?! While 1t 1s unclear 
what exactly these and other dissenters were protesting about beyond "anxiety about the 
economy, "?? ıt would appear that the potential exists within Oman for political unrest, if 
certain conditions manifest themselves (1e, an economic downturn, increased secular- 
ization, and/or a change 1n leadership) Militant Islamists from inside and/or outside the 
Gulf region could seek to convert Omani university students to their ways of violence, for 
example If Saudi or other dissidents were to organize student demonstrations, the 
sultanate could polarize For now, such instability seems rather improbable— but, then, so 
were the events of 1994, which unnerved Omanis 

The most serious concern for those (Omanis and others) who wish to see continued 
Omani political stability and economic prosperity, is who will replace Sultan Qabus A 
bachelor 1n his fifties, the sultan 1s without progeny An automobile accident almost took 
his life in 1995 and killed his esteemed finance minister, Qays al-Zawawi Without the 
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sultan, Oman could succumb to tribalism, cronyism or worse ?5 A malevolent or 
incompetent successor could undo Qabus’ work The country’s international reputation as 
an honest broker could fade, and leaders within and outside the GCC could turn away from 
the sultanate 

The November 1996 Basic Statute, the sultanate’s new constitution, suggests the 
answer to the Omani succession question Article 5 says that the successor must be a male 
descendant of Sayyid Turki bin Sa‘id bin Sultan and “a Muslim, judicious, of sound mind 
and legitimate son of Omani Muslim parents "9^ Article 6 affirms that “the Ruling Family 
Council shall within three days of the throne falling vacant, determine the successor to the 
throne ””” If the Council 1s undecided, “the Defence Council shall confirm the appoint- 
ment of the person designated by the Sultan in his letter to the Ruling Family Council "96 
Potential successors include Sayyid Fahd bin Mahmud, deputy prime minister for cabinet 
affairs, and three sons of Tariq bin Taymur, Sultan Qabus’s deceased uncle who briefly 
served as prime minister in 1970-71 97 


CONCLUSION 


In the past 25 years, Oman has reinvented itself by drawing upon its imperial əast and 
heeding its urgent need to modernize Sultan Qabus recognized that his state could not 
reoccupy its vanguard position in the northwest Indian Ocean area unless 1t could mold 
itself into a true oll monarchy Using Oman’s oil wealth, the sultan built an infrastructure 
that enabled him to create “a cohesive state out of a fragmented tribal society "98 Eospitals 
cured diseases and extended lives by several decades, and primary and secondary schools 
prepared young Omanis for the demands of a twenty-first century economy 

Political consolidation of the sultanate allowed Qabus to craft a foreign policy which 
suited his friendly personality and fulfilled his wish to involve Oman in the prickly politics 
of the Gulf region According to Kechichian, “Muscat was able to achieve [its] objectives 
because it created the circumstances to act 1n a decisive way The sultanate defined most 
of its borders, adopted pragmatic policies, and entered into alliances without neglecting its 
regional responsibilities In other words, Oman forged a role for itself, replacing a 
fledgling state with a secure one ”9? As the “main balancer on the Arabian Peninsula, 100 
with a knack for compromise, Oman could relay information, proffer advice, and play the 
role of arbiter, if necessary 
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The sultan’s benevolence, however, combined with his Burkean sense of what Omant 
society can and will tolerate in terms of political and social change cannot ensure his or 
his state's survival Despite his immense popularity, Oman’s autocrat, whose decrees 
serve as law, 1s surely not without opponents Although it is unclear who those are and 
what they want, the sultan 1s not taking chances—not after the events of 1994 In 1996, 
he established a defense council to ensure his safety 191 Similarly, the sultanate itself is not 
immune to the tumult which continues to impose political, economic and social hardship 
upon the Middle East 

So far, Sultan Qabus’s strategy of Omanibalancing has proved successful But the 
sultan will not be able to thwart dangers to his state and his rule if Oman’s economy sours 
Hence, Muscat 1s now busy trying to entice investors to transfer their capital and 
technology to the sultanate with promises of low taxes, government assistance and 
significant profits “Open for Business” 1s the aphorism of the moment, and more 1s to 
come says the Omani minister of development, Muhammad bin Musa al-Yusuf 


We plan to gradually open up our economy further Our economy ss already very open but 
there are some bottlenecks and we would like to see these smoothed out We want to promote 
investment 1n Oman and also increase our trading in world markets by optimising Oman’s 
situation as a strategic centre between east and west 1° 


Creating a post-oil economy will be an arduous task If the international political 
economy continues to break up into trade blocs, Oman could be shut out Without access 
“to outside markets, Muscat could become a victim of mercantilism revisited For Omanis, 
it can hardly be reassuring to think that their future could hinge upon what decision- 
makers ın Beijing, Brussels, Tokyo, Washington, and elsewhere decide to do or not do 

For now, Sultan Qabus’s “play to all sides” strategy keeps his dirigiste government 
in power and preserves his reign !9? The politics of trade security continue to preoccupy 
Muscat and its leader, and will do so for years to come Promising initial results foster 
hope that Oman will overcome its political and economic problems, particularly its 
dependence on hydrocarbons Still, serious mistakes could ruin the sultan’s meticulously 
thought-out domestic and foreign policies Such is the risk of trying simultaneously to 
balance internal and external threats to one’s state 
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Arab-Israeli Conflict 


See also, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon 


1997 
July 19: Palestinian National Authonty (PNA) 
police arrested Colonel Jihad al-Misaymi, a police 
commander, in Nablus after Israel accused him of 
organizing attacks against Jewish settlers [7/22 
FBIS] 

A Jordaman military court sentenced Corporal 
Ahmad Musa Daqamsa to life xmprisonment for 
the 13 March killing of seven Israeli school girls 
near the Israeli-Jordanian border Daqamsa had 
faced the death penalty but the court considered 
his mental instability a mitigating factor [7/20 
NYT] 

An estimated 10,000 supporters of the Islamic 

Resistance Movement (HAMAS) marched 
through Hebron, chanting anti-Israeli slogans 
[7/22 FBIS] 
July 20. Israeli foreign minister David Levy met 
with Palestinian minister of planning and senior 
negotiator Nabil Sha‘th, 1n an attempt to break the 
deadlock 1n peace talks The session was mediated 
by Miguel Moratinos, the European Union’s Mid- 
dle East envoy [7/21 FT] 


[rn 
The Chronology was prepared by the editorial assistant 


Chronology 


July 16, 1997—October 15, 1997 


July 21: PNA president Yasir ‘Arafat ordered the 
arrest and investigation of several Palestinian 
police officers following Israeli accusations that 
they were planning an attack on Jewish settlers 
near Nablus [7/22 NYT] 

Students at the University of Jordan staged a 
protest to condemn the Daqamsa verdict and the 
anti-Islamic posters that Israel: Tatiana Susskind 
had displayed in Hebron on 28 June [7/22 FBIS] 
July 22: Israeli police reported that an Israeli 
Arab from Nazareth had driven his car, in the 
Jaffa quarter of Tel-Aviv, into a group of 20 
visiting British teenagers, injuring eight. He then 
exited his car and stabbed two people at a side- 
walk restaurant Police also reported that a Pales- 
tınıan woman had stabbed and slightly wounded 
an Israeli border policeman near a Jewish settle- 
ment ın the Gaza Strıp [7/23 WP] 

In Brussels, PNA president ‘Arafat met Israeli 
foreign minister Levy 1n an attempt to renew the 
peace talks [7/23 NYT] 

In Washington, Israeli cabinet secretary Danny 
Naveh met US envoy to the Middle East Dennis 
Ross 1n an effort to revive peace talks [7/23 NYT] 

In Jerusalem, Israeli president Ezer Weizman 
met the PNA’s former chief negotiator, Mahmud 
* Abbas, to discuss the stalled peace process [7/24 
NYT] 

The Omam foreign ministry announced it 
would open a representation office 1n Gaza as a 
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demonstration of its support for the peace process 
[7/23 FBIS] 

July 23: Israeli prime minister Binyamin Netan- 
yahu revoked the VIP card of Ghazi al-Jabali, 
commander of the Palestinian police, who was 
suspected of having sent a group of policemen to 
stage attacks on "Israeli targets" near Nablus 
[7/22, 7/24 FBIS] 

July 24: Ehud Barak, the Israeli Labor Party's 
Chairman, and PNA president ‘Arafat met at the 
Erez crossing and decided to create a joint Labor- 
PNA committee [7/25 FBIS] 

The Jerusalem planning committee gave a 
building permit to American Irving Müskovvitz to 
build Jewish homes in the Ra's al-‘Amud neigh- 
borhood m East Jerusalem Prime Minister Netan- 
yahu vowed to fight 1mplementation of the plan 
[7/25 NYT] 

July 25: A march and rally were held by HAMAS 
and Islamic Jihad in Janin to mark the birthday of 
the prophet Muhammad An effigy of a Jewish 
settler was burned at the rally [7/29 FBIS] 

July 28: The Israeli interior ministry suspended 
the construction permit given to Irving Muskow- 
itz to build Jewish housing 1n East Jerusalem after 
appeals were filed by members of Jerusalem's 
municipal council [7/29 FT] 

Senior Palestinian peace negotiator Sha‘th met 
Israeli foreign minister Levy to discuss reviving 
peace talks [7/28 FT] 

Palestinian and Jordanian businessmen 
launched a $60 million investment firm for the 
construction of houses and tourist projects 1n East 
Jerusalem to counter Israel: settlement plans 
[7/30 FBIS] 

July 29: Israeli foreign minister Levy met Jor- 
dan's King Husayn 1n Amman to review the peace 
process [7/30 FBIS] 

Israel demanded the extradition of 70 Palestin- 
ian policemen who, according to Shin Bet, the 
Israeli domestic intelligence service, and the Is- 
raelı Defense Force (IDF), had fired shots at IDF 
soldiers during the September 1996 nots that 
erupted after the Temple Mount tunnel opening 
[7/30 FBIS] 

July 30: A double suicide bombing in the Mahane 
Yehuda market in West Jerusalem killed 13 peo- 
ple and wounded more than 150 A communiqué 
found outside the Red Cross offices in Ramallah 
declared the bombings to be the work of HA- 


MAS’ military wing Israeli prime minister 
Netanyahu responded by dispatching the Israeli 
army to seal off the West Bank and Gaza Strip and 
surround the seven self-ruled Palestinian cities to 
prevent Palestinian movement [7/31 NYT, WP] 
July 31: Israeli forces raided Palestinian villages 
still under Israeli security control in the West 
Bank, arresting 28 bombing suspects while Pal- 
estinian security officials said they had detained 
ten HAMAS and Islamic Jihad activists [8/1 FT] 

Israel created a naval blockade along the Gaza 
coastline, preventing Palestinians from commer- 
cial and subsistence fishing [8/3 WP] 

Israel issued an arrest warrant for General 
Ghazi al-Jabali, the Palestinian police chief for 
Gaza and the West Bank, for encouraging attacks 
on Jewish settlements [8/3 NYT] 

Two men, Ghazi Ibrahim Abu Mayzar and Lafi 
Khalil, both self-described as Palestinian, were 
arrested in a Brooklyn, New York apartment 
where police found materials for fire bombs [8/1 
NYT] 

Aug. 1: Israeli authorities arrested 79 more people 
in the West Bank 1n an attempt to ascertain the 
organization involved in the Jerusalem double 
suicide bombing on 30 July [8/2 NYT] 

Aug. 2: PNA president ‘Arafat met with Egyptian 
president Husni Mubarak near Alexandria to dis- 
cuss punitive measures taken by Israel since the 
30 July Jerusalem bombing [8/3 NYT] 

Aug. 3: Israel dispatched more security forces 
throughout Israel 1n response to a threat, 1ssued in 
the name of HAMAS, warning of further action 1f 
Palestinian political prisoners were not released 
by 9 pm Sunday, 3 August Israeli authorities also 
arrested 37 more Palestinians [8/4 NYT] 

Israel suspended transferring tax and custom 
revenues to the PNA [8/3 NYT] 

Near Rachel's Tomb, in Bethlehem, a Palestin- 
lan woman was arrested after attempting to stab 
an Israeli soldier [8/3 NYT] 

In Amman, Jordan, HAMAS released a state- 
ment to the Associated Press stating that there was 
no relationship between HAMAS and the two 
Palestinian suspects arrested in New York on 31 
July [8/3 WP] 

Aug. 4: Jordan’s King Husayn and PNA president 
‘Arafat met in Amman to discuss the Israeli- 
Palestinian crisis [8/5 FT] 


Israel demolished four houses built without 

permits in East Jerusalem and arrested 29 more 
Palestinians [8/5 NYT, WSJ] 
Aug. 5* Egyptian president Mubarak met with 
Israeli foreign minister Levy 1n Cairo Mubarak 
urged Israel to reconsider its settlement policies 
and its decision to impose sanctions on Palestin- 
ıans [8/6 FT] 

The League of Arab States held a meeting in 

Carro at the request of the Palestinians and labeled 
Israeli measures “a declaration of war against the 
Palestinian people ” [8/6 NYT] 
Aug. 6. US secretary of state Madeleine K 
Albright announced Washington’s new approach 
to the peace process, which entailed accelerating 
talks to reach a final settlement [8/8 WP] 

Jordan’s Crown Prince Hasan met with Israeli 

prime minister Netanyahu in Jerusalem in an 
attempt to reactivate the peace process [8/7 NYT] 
Aug. 9: PNA president ‘Arafat announced to the 
PNA legislature that Palestinian intelligence of- 
ficers had found weapons and explosives 1n the 
West Bank town of Qalqılya, and that several men 
had been arrested. [8/10 NYT] 
Aug. 10: US special envoy to the Middle East 
Ross met separately with Israeli prime minister 
Netanyahu and PNA president 'Arafat 1n an at- 
tempt to end the stalemate in peace talks [8/11 
NYT] 

US envoy to the Middle East Ross, Israeli 
negotiator Yitzhak Molho, and Am: Ayalon, head 
of Shin Bet, met with PNA president ‘Arafat in 
Ramallah, marking the first Israeli-Palestiman 
face-to-face talks since the 30 July bombing 
[8/11 FT] 

Aug. 11: Ayalon, head of Shin Bet, and his 
Palestinian counterpart met with US Central In- 
telligence Agency (CIA) officials to work jointly 
to identify the group responsible for the 30 July 
bombing Israeli and Palestinian authonties 
agreed to report all information uncovered to a 
three-way panel whose US representative would 
be the CIA station chief 1n Tel Aviv [8/13 NYT] 

The 30 July bombing ın Jerusalem claimed its 
fourteenth victim with the death of a man who had 
been ın intensive care [8/12 NYT] 

Aug. 12: The PNA had to close its office in 
Washington, DC, because the US Congress had 
recessed on 1 August without extending the Mid- 


dle East Facilitation Act, the legislation which 
e 
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governs US relations with the Palestinians [8/13 
WP] 

In Nablus, an estimated 10,000 Palestinians 
marched to protest Israeli sanctions Effigies of 
Israeli prime minister Netanyahu and US envoy to 
the Middle East Ross were burned [8/13 FT] 

A delegation of Israeli Arabs met with Syrian 

president Hafiz al-Asad 1n Damascus to discuss 
the Arab-Israelt conflict and the pan-Arab move- 
ment [8/14 FBIS] 
Aug. 13: Israeli prime minister Netanyahu and 
Jordan's King Husayn held a joint news confer- 
ence in 'Aqaba, Jordan, following a meeting to 
discuss security issues [8/14 NYT] 

US envoy to the Middle East Ross returned to 
the US after his four-day trip to Jerusalem [8/14 
NYT] 

Aug. 14: Israel lifted the closure of Hebron and 
Ramallah and opened a checkpoint ın Gaza for 
exporting goods [8/15 JP] 

The Jerusalem Magistrates Court sentenced 
two border policemen, who were filmed assault- 
ing six Palestinians last November, to eight 
months’ imprisonment Three other barder police- 
men were arrested after confessing to having 
abused two Palestinian workers near the Beit 
Shemesh forest [8/15 JP] 

Aug. 19: After Israel: and Palestiman intelligence 
officials had met 1n Jerusalem, Israel released over 
$12 million of tax revenue and customs duties 
owed to the PNA [8/19 NYT, WSJ] 

Aug. 20: In Gaza City, PNA president ‘Arafat 
held “the National Unity Conference to Confront 
the Challenges " Members of HAMAS and Is- 
lamic Jihad participated [8/21 NYT] 

Aug. 21: In Ramallah, PNA presicent ‘Arafat 
continued the national unity meeting, with mem- 
bers of HAMAS and Islamic Jihad participating 
[8/22 FT] 

In Cairo, the secretary general of the League of 
Arab States, ‘Ismat “Abd al-Mayıd, urged the 21 
member nations to help the PNA financially 
[8/22 JP] 

Israeli troops fired rubber bullets at Palestinian 
stone-throwers in Bethlehem Seven tear-gas can- 
ısters landed 1n a nearby schoolyarc during the 
clash, forcing the children to evacuate [8/27 WP] 
Aug 27: Israel lifted the blockade of Bethlehem 
[8/28 NYT] 
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Sept. 1: Israel eased a ban on the entry of 
Palestinian workers from the West Bank and Gaza 
into Israel by allowing 4,000 laborers, 2,000 
merchants, 250 teachers, and 200 PNA employees 
to return to work for the first time since the 30 
July Jerusalem bombing [9/2 NYT, WP] 

Sept. 2: In Hebron, settlers disrupted work on a 
US-financed road by throwing stones at Palestin- 
1an laborers Israeli police assaulted a US citizen, 
David Muirhead, the engineer overseeing the 
project, and detained him until the US consulate 
pressured police to release him [9/2 NYT] 
Sept. 4: In West Jerusalem, three suicide bombers 
set off explosions 1n Ben Yehuda Street, killing 
themselves and four others Eight people were 
severely wounded and 180 others were also 1in- 
yured An organization affiliated with HAMAS, 
referring to itself as the "Martyrs! Brigade for 
Freeing Prisoners," clarmed responsibility for the 
attacks The group promised more bombings un- 
less Israel freed HAMAS prisoners Israeli prime 
minister Netanyahu responded by sealing off all 
Palestinian areas [9/5 NYT, WSJ] 

Sept. 5: Prime minister Netanyahu suspended 
Israel’s obligations to the Oslo Accords, demand- 
ing Palestinian compliance with security cooper- 
ation [9/8 WSJ] 

Sept 7: In Cairo, PNA president ‘Arafat, Jordan’s 
King Husayn and Egyptian president Mubarak 
met to discuss the peace process They released a 
statement urging Israel to refrain from actions 
alien to “the spirit of peace ” [9/8 NYT] 

Sept. 8: A 40 year-old Israeli man died due to 
injuries suffered from the Jerusalem triple suicide 
bombing, ratsing the death toll to five [9/9 WP] 
Sept. 10: US secretary of state Albright arrived in 
Israel on her first official visit to the Middle East, 
and met with Israeli prime minister Netanyahu 
Israel released a list of ten security commitments 
1t wanted her to secure from the PNA [9/10 NYT] 
Sept. 11: In Jerusalem, US secretary of state 
Albright urged Israel to suspend settlement activ- 
ity and other unilateral actions perceived as pro- 
vocative to Palestinians Albright also met with 
PNA president 'Arafat in Ramallah, urging 
“Arafat to increase efforts to curb terrorism [9/12 
NYT] 

Sept. 12: US secretary of state Albnght an- 
nounced that Israel; and Palestinian officials 
would meet in Washington to discuss reviving the 


peace process, and that subsequently Israeli for- 
eign minister Levy and PNA negotiator ‘Abbas 
would meet in New York during the annual UN 
General Assembly meeting [9/13, 9/14 FT] 

The PNA agreed to aid Israeli authorities 1n the 
search to find a 63 year-old businessman, Ya‘acov 
Schwartz, suspected of having been kidnapped by 
"terrorists " [9/12 JP] 

Sept. 15: Jewish settlers moved into an Arab 
house, owned by Irving Muskowitz, in the Ra’s 
al-“Amud neighborhood of East Jerusalem The 
settlers insisted that the Arab family living 1n the 
house had left voluntanly, while members of 
the family insisted that, after having been out for 
the evening, they returned to find their house 
taken over Netanyahu condemned the settlers’ 
activities [9/16 NYT] 

Sept. 16: The Israeli Supreme Court ruled that 
Shin Bet could use force to mterrogate a Pales- 
tinian believed to have information about terrorist 
attacks 1n Israel (9/17 NYT] 

Sept. 17: Israeli prime minister Netanyahu pro- 
posed to Irving Muskowitz that the three families 
occupying the house 1n Ra’s al-‘Amud move out, 
and in exchange Netanyahu would allow Jewish 
students to move 1n, to maintain a “symbolic 
Jewish presence " Muskowitz rejected the pro- 
posal and asked the Israeli Supreme Court for a 
restraining order against forced eviction [9/18 
NYT] 

Sept. 18. Palestinians clashed with Israeli troops 
outside the Ra’s al-‘Amud home of three settler 
families [9/18 WSJ] 

Israeli prime minister Netanyahu and Irving 
Muskowitz reached an agreement under which the 
settler families left the house in Ra’s al-‘Amud 
and were replaced by ten Jewish religious stu- 
dents acting as guards and caretakers of the 
property [9/19 NYT] 

Sept. 20: Outside the disputed house in Ra’s 
al-“Amud, Israeli peace activists and Palestinians 
demonstrated against the presence of ten Jewish 
students Israeli police fired rubber bullets at a 
group of Palestinian students who threw stones 
[9/21 WP] 

Sept. 21: Israel permitted another 4,000 laborers, 
half from Gaza and half from the West Bank, to 
return to work 1n Israel [9/23 FBIS] 

The Israeli army detained 50 Palestinian men 


from villages surrounding Nablus in its search for 
e 


the identities of the five suicide bombers who had 
detonated bombs on 30 July and 4 September in 
Jerusalem [9/22 NYT] 

The Israel: police found Ya'acov Schwartz, the 
63 year-old Orthodax Jew who had been reported 
kidnapped After police interrogation, Schwartz 
admitted he had faked his abduction [9/22 NYT] 
Sept. 23: Israeli prime minister Netanyahu an- 
nounced the identities of four of the five suicide 
bombers who had detonated bombs on 30 July 
and 4 September ın Jerusalem Those identified 
had been residents of ‘Asira al-Shamaliyya, a 
village near Nablus [9/24 NYT] 

Israel announced it would allow a total of 
13,000 Palestinian workers per day to enter Israel 
[9/23 WSJ] 

Sept. 24: Israeli prime minister Netanyahu an- 
nounced plans to build 300 new homes for settlers 
and vowed that the Jewish presence would grow 
in the West Bank [9/25 NYT] 

Sept. 25: In Amman, two men carrying Canadian 
passports attacked Khalid Mishal, political leader 
of HAMAS, injecting a toxin 1n his left ear The 
men were taken into Jordaman custody Israel 
provided the antidote for the poison [9/29 NYT] 
Sept. 29: After an Israeli-PNA meeting with US 
secretary of state Albright in New York, Israeli 
foreign minister Levy and PNA negotiator ‘Abbas 
decided to meet on 6 October to discuss outstand- 
ing issues of the 1995 interim agreement The two 
sides also decided to meet on 13 October to 
discuss an agenda for final status negotiations 
[9/30 NYT] 

Oct. 1: Israel released from prison the founder 
and spiritual leader of HAMAS, Shaykh Ahmad 
Yasin, and flew him to Amman [10/1 NYT] 
Oct. 6: After a helicopter had flown Shaykh Yasin 
to Gaza from Jordan, another helicopter left Jor- 
dan for Israel, carrying two Mossad agents, 1den- 
tified officially by Jordan and Israel as the attack- 
ers who had attempted to assassinate HAMAS 
political leader Mishal Israel also released 20 
Palestinians from Israeli prisons and promised the 
release of 50 more prisoners [10/7 NYT] 

US envoy to the Middle East Ross met with 
Israeli foreign minister Levy and Palestinian ne- 
gotiator “Abbas ın preparation for the next round 
of peace talks [10/7 WP] 

Oct 7: Shaykh Yasin laid out conditions for a 
HAMAS truce with Israel which would require a 
e 
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full Israeli withdrawal from the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip, 1ncluding removal of Jewish settle- 
ments [10/8 NYT] 
Oct. 8: Israel; prime minister Netanyahu and 
PNA president “Arafat met for the first time in 
eight months at the Erez checkpoint [10/8 NYT] 
Oct. 10: Israeli foreign minister Levy sent a letter 
of apology to Canadian foreign minister Lloyd 
Axworthy for “misuse” of Canadian documents 
[10/11 WP] 
Oct. 12: Israel army radio reported that Jordan’s 
King Husayn had expelled 12 Israeli Mossad 
agents from Jordan in retaliation for the assassi- 
nation attempt on Mishal [10/12 FT] 
Oct. 14* Israeli authorities demolished two Pales- 
tinian homes in the West Bank, near the AI- 
"Arrub refugee camp, north of Hebron, the first 
Palestinian homes razed since US secretary of 
state Albnght’s visit to the area [10/15 NYT] 
Israeli prime minister Netanyahu announced 
that he would return $57 million in tax revenue 
owed to the PNA [10/15 FT] 


Central Asia and 
Transcaucasia 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, 
Afghanistan, Iran, Turkey 


1997 

July 19- Georgian president Eduard Shevard- 
nadze visited US president Bill Clinton in Wash- 
ington Clinton indicated his desire for US 1n- 
volvement in the conflict over the breakaway 
province of Abkhazia [7/22 FBIS] 

July 20: In line with the peace accord signed by 
Tayıkıstanı president Emomali Rakhmonov and 
Unified Tajik Opposition leader Sa‘id ‘Abdallah 
Nuri, the two parties each exchanged 50 prisoners 
of war 1n Childara, east of Dushanbe [7/22 FBIS] 
July 22: The Military Collegium of the Azerbai- 
Jani supreme court sentenced to death a Russian, 
Karen Barashev, convicted of spying for Arme- 
nia [7/25 FBIS] 

July 24: In Cholpun-Ata, Kyrgyzstan, Kazakstanı 
president Nursultan Nazarbayev, Kyrgyzstani 
president Askar Akayev and Uzbekistani presi- 
dent Islam Karimov met to discuss further eco- 
nomic integration, as well as the coordination of 
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political efforts on a peace settlement in Afghan- 
istan [7/25 FBIS] 

Officials 1n Kazakstan canceled the $600 mil- 
lion sale of seven electric-power stations to the 
Applied Energy Services corporation of the 
United States because of a price dispute [7/24 
WSJ] 

July 25: The World Bank approved a $70 million 
“structural reform loan” to Azerbayan [7/28 
FBIS] 

July 27: The three-day UN-sponsored talks be- 
tween representatives of Georgia and the break- 
away province of Abkhazia ended with an agree- 
ment to continue talks [7/28 FT] 

Aug. 2: Ukzbekistan president Karimov refused 
a request from UN secretary general Kofi Annan 
to open the Hayratan bndge connecting the 
Uzbekistani-Afghan border The United Nations 
had wanted to use the bndge as a route to deliver 
humanitarian aid to northern Afghanistan and 
allow Tayikistani refugees to return home from the 
Sakhi refugee camp [8/5 FBIS] 

Aug. 7: In Almaty, Kazakstan, Kazakstanı prime 
minister Akezhan Kazhegeldin, Kyrgyzstani 
prime munister Apao Dzhumagulov and 
Uzbekistani prime minister Utkir Sultanov signed 
agreements on regulating migration and tariff 
policies [8/29 FBIS] 

Aug. 9: In Dushanbe, Tajikistan, five people were 
killed and 12 wounded when fighting broke out in 
the capital between followers of Customs Com- 
mittee Chairman Yoqub Salimov and the com- 
mander of the internal affairs ministry, Suhrob 
Qosimov [8/12 FBIS] 

Aug 10: In Tajikistan, 28 people were wounded 
in clashes along the Fakhrobad Pass, south of 
Dushanbe, as Colonel Mahmud Khgudober- 
dyyev’s forces, allied with Salimov’s forces, 
fought General Ghafor Mirzoyez's Presidential 
Guard [8/12 FBIS] 

Aug. 11: In Tajikistan, government sources 
claimed that government forces had control of 
most regions surrounding Dunshanbe, except for 
the Kurgan Tyube region, 60 miles south of the 
capital, where Colonel Khgudoberdyyev had his 
stronghold [8/12 NYT] 

Aug. 12: The United Kingdom's Export Credits 
Guarantee Department announced 1t would back a 
$16 mıllıon loan to Azerbayjan to improve its 
international airport [8/12 FT] 


Aug. 13: In Tajikistan, Colonel Khgudoberdyyev, 
after having held talks with President Rakh- 
monov, agreed to withdraw his troops from the 
Fakhrobad valley, 15 miles south of Dushanbe, 
and give up command of his brigade [8/14 FT] 
Aug. 14: In Tibilisi, the leader of the Georgian 
separatist region of Abkhazia, Vladislav Ardz- 
inba, met with Georgian president Shevardnadze 
for the first time since the start of the Georgian- 
Abkhaz conflict [8/15 FT] 

Aug. 15: In Georgia, President Shevardnadze and 
Abkhaz leader Ardzinba signed a joint declaration 
renouncing the use of force 1n solving the conflict 
over Abkhazia [8/16 FT] 

Aug 18: In Tajikistan, government sources re- 
ported that government forces had killed at least 
50 of Khgudoberdyyev's soldiers 1n southwestern 
Tajikistan, near the Uzbekistani border Govern- 
ment casualties were unreported [8/19 NYT] 
Aug. 19: In Dushanbe, Tajikistan government 
sources reported that Colonel Khgudoberdyyev 
had fled to Uzbekistan with 40 of his men [8/20 
FT] 

Sept. 2: Armenians living in the disputed territory 
of Nagorno-Karabakh elected a new president, 
Arkady Gukasian, in an attempt to strengthen 
their bid for independence Azerbaran called the 
vote invalid [9/3 NYT] 

Sept. 10: Kazakstan: officials announced plans to 
launch a stock exchange this year, with trading 1n 
shares of 13 companies from the energy, mining 
and manufacturing fields (9/10 FT] 

Sept. 11: Tajikistan opposition leader Nuri re- 
turned from a five-year exile [9/12 FT] 

Sept. 12: In Dushanbe, a bomb exploded ın a 
marketplace injuring 16 people [9/13 WP] 

Oct. 10: In Kazakstan, President Nazarbayev 
removed the reformist prime minister, Akezhan 
Kazhegeldin, and replaced him with Nurlan Bal- 
gimbayev, the former head of the state-run oil 
company, Kazakoil [10/11 NYT] 

Oct. 11: In Strasbourg, French president Jacques 
Chirac and Russian president Boris Yeltsin bro- 
kered a tentative deal between Armenia and Az- 
erbayjan over Nagorno-Karabakh involving de- 
mulitarization of the territory and limited ethnic 
Armenian autonomy [10/13 FT] 

Oct. 14: In Kazakstan, Gngory Marchenko, chair- 


man of the national securities committee, resigned 
e 


out of frustration with the pace of development of 
the stock market [10/15 FT] 


Petroleum Affairs 
1997 


July 23: An agreement was signed in Islamabad 
between Turkmenistan, Pakistan, Unocal of the 
United States, and Delta Oil of Saudi Arabia, for 
the creation of a gas pipeline by the year 2001 
from Turkmenistan to Pakistan, passing through 
Afghanistan, that would transport one billion 
cubic feet of gas per day [7/24 FBIS] 

July 27: The US government decided that the 
construction of a $16 billion pipeline carrying 
natural gas from Turkmenistan, through Iran, to 
Turkey, did not violate the 1996 Iran-Libya Sanc- 
tions Act (ILSA) [7/27 WP, 7/28 NYT] 

Aug. 1: Azerbayani president Heydar Aliyev 
signed deals with Exxon, Chevron and Mobil 
worth $10 billion on production-sharing arrange- 
ments for the extraction of up to 250 million tons 
of Caspian crude oil. [8/2 FT] 

Aug. 6: The Russian oil company Rosneft pulled 
out of a billion-dollar agreement with Azerbaijan 
to develop the Kyapaz Caspian oil field, as the 
result of pressure from Turkmenistan, which 
claimed the oil field as its own [8/6 FT] 

Aug. 11: In Tunis, the Tunisian Company for 
Petroleum Activities and the Kuwait: Company 
for External Oil Exploration signed an agreement 
to build a crude oil pipeline from the Sidi Kilani 
oil field 1n Tunisia to unspecified Tunisian sea- 
ports [8/12 FBIS] 

Aug. 14: The United Nations announced that 16 
contracts to buy 83,520,000 barrels of Iraqi oil 
had been approved, stipulating that the o1l be sold 
to Australian, French, German, Italian, Moroccan, 
Russian, Spanish, Swiss, Turkish and US compa- 
nies [8/15 FBIS] 

Aug. 19: Texaco announced that ıt had bought a 
20 percent stake 1n an oilfield in Kazakstan being 
developed by Ente Nazionale Idrocalbun S p A 
of Italy and British Gas PLC [8/20 NYT] 
Sept. 5: An exploratory drilling by Givot Olam 
Oil, Ltd uncovered an oil field near Tel Aviv The 
size of the field was reported to be between 44 
million barrels and one billion barrels [9/5 WSJ] 
Sept. 28: The French company Total, with Gaz- 
prom of Russia and Petronas of Malaysia, signed 
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a $2 billion contract with Iran to explore for gas in 
its Pars-e Jonubi offshore field [9/29 NYT] 

Oct. 3: In Islamabad, the Pakistani ministry of 
petroleum and natural resources signed an agree- 
ment for a refinery project with International 
Petroleum Investment Company of the United 
Arab Emirates [10/8 FBIS] 


Regional Affairs 


1997 
July 17: In Istanbul, Azerbaijan, Iran, Kazakstan, 


Pakistan, Tajikistan, Turkey, Turkmenistan and 
Uzbekistan signed an agreement on railway trans- 
port cooperation [7/18 FBIS] 

July 20: The Iranian News Agency (IRNA) re- 
ported that Iran and Kazakstan had agreed to 
create a joint road transport company 1n order to 
expand bilateral cooperation 1n overland transpor- 
tation [7/22 FBIS] 

July 21: Pakistani police arrested 11 members of 
a gang who had allegedly smuggled Pakistan 
children through Iran to the United Arab Emurates 
(UAE), where the children were sold to UAE 
nationals for use 1n camel races [7/24 FBIS] 
July 26: 'The two leaders of the Pakistani Islamic 
Group Jamuat-1-Ulema-1 Islam (JUI) who had 
been arrested 1n Mecca on 25 April on suspicion 
of having links to terrorist organizations, were 
released by Saudi authorities and have returned to 
Pakistan [7/29 FBIS] 

July 27: The Egyptian Central Bank and the 
Palestinian Monetary Authority signed a “memo- 
randum of understanding," providing for the ex- 
change of economic, monetary and banking infor- 
mation [7/29 FBIS] 

July 29: In Damascus, Egyptian president Husnt 
Mubarak met with Syrian president Hafiz al-Asad 
to discuss the Arab-Israeli conflict and the guide- 
lines for a possible tripartite alliance between 
Egypt, Syria and Iran [7/31 FBIS] 

Aug. 1. At the end of a two-day visit to Iran, 
Syrian president al-Asad met with Iranian presi- 
dent “Alı Akbar Hashamı Rafsanjani to discuss 
strengthening relations m light of Turkey's mili- 
tary cooperation agreement with Israel [8/4 
FBIS] 

Aug. 6: The Iranian Majlis approved an agree- 
ment with Turkmenistan to establish a direct 
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rail-link to transport passengers and cargo [8/7 
FBIS] 

Aug 13: Reuters reported that Syrian foreign 
ministry officials had begun talks 1n Baghdad on 
the demarcation of the borders between Iraq and 
Syria 1n an effort to settle each country's claim to 
the area around the Iraqi city of Abu Kamala 
[8/15 FBIS] 

Aug. 20: Britain extradited a senior official of the 
Kurdistan Workers’ Party (PKK), identified as 
Faysal D , to Germany, where he was wanted for 
allegedly organizing 150 attacks against offices of 
Turkish interests in Germany [8/21 NYT] 

Zakariya al-Agha, a member of the Palestinian 
Liberation Organization (PLO) Executive Com- 
mittee, stated that Libya had agreed to ease entry 
to and exit from Libya for Palestinians and grant 
them free health care [8/21 FBIS] 

Aug. 24: IRNA reported that the Turkish govern- 
ment had returned 800 Kurdish civilians—mostly 
women and children, arrested for illegal entry 1nto 
Turkey—to the security forces of the Iraqi Kurdi- 
stan Democratic Party (KDP) [8/26 FBIS] 

Aug. 25: Uzbekistan president Islam Karimov 
recalled 2,000 Uzbekistan: students from Turkey, 
fearing that the students would be drawn into 
“fundamentalist” activities [8/26 FBIS] 

Aug. 26: Iraq and Syria signed trade contracts 1n 
Baghdad [8/27 FBIS] 

In Damascus, Iraqi refugees demonstrated ın 
front of the UN office of the High Commissioner 
for Refugees to protest UN budget cuts of medical 
and financial aid granted to Iraqi refugees in 
Syna [8/27 FBIS] . 

Aug. 31: Jordan and Israel signed an accord to 
divert international flights from Israel's congested 
Eılat airport to Tordan”s ‘Aqaba airport [9/1 FT] 

In Cairo, the State Security Court sentenced 
Israeli Arab ‘Azzam ‘Azzam to 15 years hard 
labor for spying for Israel Israel maintained 
‘Azzam’s innocence [9/1 NYT] 

Sept. 2: In Dusseldorf, a German court sentenced 
PKK members Haydar Ergul and Nihat Asul to 
five years’ imprisonment for attempted arson and 
damaging 140 Turkish properties in: protest 
against Turkey's treatment of Kurds [9/3 FT] 

Sept. 10: In Almaty, Kazakstan, Kazakstan and 
Turkey signed a declaration for further develop- 
ment of bilateral cooperation, 1ntergovernmental 


agreements on trade, and cooperation 1n the field 
of health care [9/11 FBIS] 

Sept. 14: In Abha, Saudi Arabia, US secretary of 
state Madeleine K Albright met with the foreign 
ministers of the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) 
countries to ask them to curb financial support for 
terrorist groups and to participate 1n the economic 
summit to be held 1n Qatar 1n November [9/15 
WP] 

Sept. 15: In Damascus, Algeria and Syria signed 
several agreements, covering the fields of science 
and technology, customs, media, trade, and in- 
vestment [9/16 FBIS] 

Troops from Kazakstan, Kyrgyzstan, Russia, 
Turkey, the United States and Uzbekistan partic- 
ipated m a week-long joint military exercise in 
Kazakstan [9/15 WP] 

Sept. 16: In Alexandria, Egypt’s president 
Mubarak and Turkey’s president Suleyman 
Demurel met to discuss economic relations [9/17 
FBIS] 

Sept. 20: The commercial airline, Iran Air, made 
its first weekly flight from Tehran to Jidda [9/23 
FBIS] 

Sept. 21: In Cairo, the League of Arab States 
voted to defy UN sanctions by permitting air- 
planes from Libya to land on its mémbers' soil 
[9/22 NYT] 

Sept. 23: An estimated 15,000 Turkish soldiers, 
with tanks and armored vehicles, crossed into the 
Iraqi town of Zakho from Habur, Turkey, ın 
pursuit of PKK fighters [9/25 NYT] 

Sept. 26: In Tunis, Libya and Tunisia signed an 
agreement for cooperation ın the field of engineer- 
ing [9/29 FBIS] 

Sept. 27: Turkish warplanes destroyed ten PKK 
camps near the Iraqi-Turkish border (9/27, 9/28 
FT] 

IRNA reported that the Turkish Army had 

advanced to the town of Dahuq 1n northern Iraq, 
3] miles from the Iraqgr-Turkish border [9/30 
FBIS] 
Sept. 28: KDP radio reported that the KDP had 
conducted operations to remove PKK bases and 
positions from northern Iraq, forcing PKK fight- 
ers to retreat to. Patriotic Union of Kurdistan 
(PUK) terntories The KDP also handed over 
PKK members to the Turkish army to be tried as 
prisoners of war [9/30 FBIS] 


Oct. 6: IRNA reported that Turkish and KDP 
forces had beheaded an estimated 100 PKK mem- 
bers after they had been captured near the Zab 
River, in Dahuq Province, Iraq [10/7 FBIS] 

At AlBayan Palace in Kuwait, Kuwaiti acting 
prime minister Shaykh Sabah al-Ahmad al-Jabir 
al-Sabah met Turkish president Demirel They 
signed a financial agreement on double-taxation 
and a cultural cooperation agreement [10/8 FBIS] 
Oct. 7: Algerian president Liamine Zeroual began 
a three-day visit to Saudi Arabia for the first 
summit meeting between leaders of the two coun- 
tries 1n nine years [10/8 FT] 

Oct. 9: Turkish military sources reported that 16 
families, who had fled from PKK camps in Iraq, 
had surrendered to Turkish soldiers and would be 
returned to their villages in southeastern Sirnak 
Province [10/10 FBIS] 

Oct. 12: Turkish military sources reported that 
mihtary forces had killed 797 “terrorists” in the 
cross-border operation into Iraq Turkish sources 
also reported that the operation had been carried 
out in full coordination with the KDP led by 
Mas‘ud Barzani [10/15 FBIS] 

In Egypt, President Mubarak and Indian prime 

minister Inder Kumar Guyural signed three agree- 
ments on customs, double-taxation, tourism and 
cultural exchanges [10/15 FBIS] 
Oct. 13: The jomt Jordanian-Syrian al-Yarmuk 
River committee agreed to follow through on 
plans to construct al-Wihda dam on the Yarmuk 
River The project would provide the two coun- 
tries with immgation and drinking water [10/15 
FBIS] 


Palestinian Affairs 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs 


1997 

July 17: Palestinian National Authority (PNA) 
president Yasir ‘Arafat appointed Fayiz Sha‘ban 
Abu-Ramah attorney general Abu-Ramah had 
been ‘Arafat’s top legal advisor [7/22 FBIS] 
July 29: Members of the PNA Legislative Coun- 
cul concluded an investigation into corruption in 
the Palestinian government and recommended 
that President ‘Arafat dissolve the entire cabinet 
They also recommended that legal action be taken 
against several ministers, including planning min- 
ister Nabil Sha‘th, transport minister ‘Ah Qa- 
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vvasmı and civil affairs minister Jamal Tarif. [7/30 
NYT, FT] 

July 31: The Legislative Council voted 56 to four 
in favor of a resolution calling on President 
‘Arafat to dissolve the cabinet by September [8/1 
FT] 

Aug. 1: Sixteen out of 18 cabinet members 
offered their resignations The two ministers who 
did not resign were planning minister Sha'th and 
information minister ‘Abid Rabbu [8/2 NYT] 
Aug. 12: In Nablus, a military court convicted 
three members of President ‘Arafat’s bodyguard 
unit for spying for Israeli intelligence Fawzi 
Sawalha, the alleged ringleader, was sentenced to 
death, while Khaldun Uthama and Tahir Jamlan 
were sentenced to hard labor [8/13 WP] 

Sept. 8: In Gaza, police arrested an estimated 200 
HAMAS members [9/10 NYT] 

Sept. 9: Police arrested 35 suspected “militants” 
in the West Bank Israeli intelligence reported that 
those arrested were professionally affiliated with 
HAMAS, not members of its armed wing [9/9 
WSJ, 9/10 NYT] 

Sept. 24: President ‘Arafat ordered the arrest of 
20 suspected "militants" and tightened jail secu- 
rity after Israel’s charge that the Jerusalem suicide 
bombers had escaped from Palestinian police 
custody [9/25 WSJ] 

Sept. 25: In the Gaza Strip, police closed 16 
charitable organizations run by HAMAS [9/26 
NYT] 

Oct. 6: In Yarmuk Stadium, in Gaza, a crowd of 
10,000 rallied to welcome home HAMAS founder 
and spiritual leader Shaykh Ahmad Yasin, who 
had recently been released from Israeli 1mprison- 
ment [10/7 NYT] 

Oct. 7: PNA president ‘Arafat and Shaykh Yasin 
met in Gaza [10/8 NYT] 


Western Sahara 
1997 


Sept. 16: In Houston, Texas, UN mediator James 
A Baker III announced that Morocco and the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Saquia al- 
Hamra and Rio de Oro (POLISARIO) had signed 
an agreement outlining a code of conduct for a 
referendum that would settle the future of the 
disputed territory. [9/17 FT] 
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Afghanistan 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Pakistan 


1997 

July 17: Islamabad radio reported clashes be- 
tween Taliban forces and the forces of General 
Ahmad Mas‘ud in the Takhan Province, in the 
northeast [7/21 FBIS] 

July 19: Agence France Presse (AFP) reported 
that General Mas‘ud’s forces had captured Charı- 
kan, the capital of Parwan Province, and Bagram 
airbase, north of Kabul [7/22 FBIS] 

Taliban sources reported that Taliban forces 
had captured the town of Imam Sahib, located 
along the Tayıkıstanı border [7/22 FBIS] 

July 20: AFP reported that General Mas‘ud’s 
forces and the Shi‘1te Hezb-1-Wahdat faction had 
captured the Ghorband Valley, west of Kabul, 
killing an estimated 700 Taliban fighters and 
taking as many prisoner In a coordinated attack, 
General Mas‘ud’s forces also launched four air 
strikes against Kabul, killing eight people and 
injuring 12 others [7/22 FBIS] 

July 22: AFP reported that General Mas‘ud’s 
forces had taken the village of Qarabagh, located 
30 miles north of Kabul, causing foreign relief 
workers to begin evacuating from Kabul [7/23 
FBIS] 

Tehran radio reported that Hezb-1-Wahdat 
forces had entered the Dasht-e Barchi area, west 
of Kabul [7/24 FBIS] 

July 23: Taliban sources reported that Taliban 
forces had captured Talukan, the capital of Ta- 
khan Province [7/24 FBIS] 

July 24. AFP reported that General Mas‘ud’s 
forces had advanced into the village of Husayn 
Kot, 19 miles north of Kabul [7/25 FBIS] 

Taliban sources reported that Foreign Minister 

Mullah Mohammad Ghans had joined Taliban 
forces 1n northern Kunduz, contradicting earlier 
reports that Ghans had been arrested by Uzbek 
General ‘Abd al-Malik’s forces and Hezb-1-Wah- 
dat forces amid fighting 1n Mazar-1-Sharif 1n May 
[7/28 FBIS] 
July 25: It was reported that Taliban police units 
ın Kabul had arrested and detained hundreds of 
male Tayıks, Uzbeks and Shi‘a to prevent them 
from cooperating with opposition forces, that had 
reached 12 miles outside Kabul [7/26 NYT, 7/28 
WSJ] 


Tehran radio reported that opposition forces 
had taken Tagab District in Kapisa Province, 
northeast of Kabul [7/28 FBIS] 

July 26: It was reported that the opposition 
coalition, the United Islamic Front for the Salva- 
tion of Afghanistan (UIFSA), had called on the 
Taliban to demulitarize Kabul and discuss a cease- 
fire [7/29 FBIS] 

July 29: Taliban sources reported that Taliban 
forces had reclaimmed the areas of Kalakan, 
Qarabagh and some parts of Bagram from Gen- 
eral Mas'ud's forces [7/31 FBIS] 

Aug. 2: Islamabad Radio reported that the Taliban 
had accepted Pakistan's proposal to establish an 
intra-Afghan political commission which would 
determine the future composition of the Afghan 
government [8/5 FBIS] 

Aug. 4: The Iranian News Agency (IRNA) re- 
ported that Afghan opposition forces had captured 
Shakardara District, north of Kabul Province [8/5 
FBIS] 

Aug. 5: Taliban sources reported that Taliban 
forces had seized a number of "strategic posi- 
tions" around Kabul 1n a blitz attack [8/6 FBIS] 
Aug. 7: IRNA reported that Taliban jets had 
targeted a school in Bamian, west of Kabul, 
resulting in the death of eight children [8/8 FBIS] 
Aug. 18: In Kandahar, the UN secretary general's 
special envoy to Afghanistan, Lakhdar Brahimi, 
held talks, focused on peace efforts, with the 
deputy chief of the Afghan interim council, Mul- 
lah Muhammad Hasan Akhond [8/20 FBIS] 
Aug. 21: A plane carrying the opposition coali- 
tion, UIFSA, leaders, including the newly elected 
prime minister, ‘Abd al-Rahım  Ghafurzai, 
crashed 1n Bamyan, 90 miles northwest of Kabul, 
killing the seven officials on board [8/22 NYT] 

AFP reported that fighting had broken out in 
Mazar-1-Sharif between factions of the opposition 
alliance, when troops loyal to General al-Malik 
attempted to disarm soldiers loyal to General 
“Abd al-Rashid Dostam, whom al-Malik had de- 
posed 1n a coup 1n May [8/22 FBIS] 

In Washington, DC, US officials closed the 
Afghan embassy due to Taliban and opposition 
factions feuding over control of the embassy 
[8/22 WP] 

AFP reported that General Mas‘ud’s forces had 
advanced to within 13 miles of Kabul [8/22 
FBIS] 


~ 


Aug. 23: The Taliban news service, Afghan 
Islamic Press (AIP), reported that Taliban forces 
had recaptured Dawlat Shah District in Laghan 
Province from General Mas‘ud’s forces, leaving 
six of Mas'ud's soldiers and three Taliban sol- 
diers dead [8/26 FBIS] 

Aug. 27: General Mas'ud's forces launched an 
offensive 12 miles north of Kabul Taliban forces 
launched a counterattack and forced Mas‘ud’s 
forces to retreat to the surrounding hills [9/4 
FBIS] 

AIP reported that fighting had broken out 
between Taliban and opposition forces north of 
Jalalabad, capital of Ningarhar Province Taliban 
sources claimed that Taliban forces had taken 
control of the road from Kuran to Jalalabad [8/29 
FBIS] 

Sept. 6 The UN refugee agency began an effort 
to return an estimated 150,000 Afghan refugees 
from Pakistan to their homes in eastern Afghanı- 
stan [9/7 NYT] 

Sept. 8: Taliban sources reported that Taliban 
forces had captured Tashqurghan, a town located 
35 miles east of Mazar-1-Sharif Opposition 
sources denied that the town had fallen to the 
Taliban [9/9 NYT] 

Sept. 9: AFP reported that Taliban forces had 
reached Mazar-ı-Sharıf (9/12 FBIS] 

Sept. 10: An unidentified group kidnapped seven 
Iranian aid workers near Mazar-ı-Sharıf 19/16 
FBIS] 

Sept. 12: AFP reported that opposition forces had 
pushed the front line 17 miles to the east of 
Mazar-1-Shanf [9/15 FBIS] 

AFP reported that General Dostam had arrived 

in Hayratan, near the Uzbekistani border, to aid 
opposition forces [9/15 FBIS] 
Sept. 13 Opposition rocket attacks on the Kabul 
airport missed their target and landed in a nearby 
farming area, killing a young girl and injuring two 
women [9/16 FBIS] 

Taliban sources reported that Tajikistan had 
granted opposition forces the use of an airbase 1n 
Kolyab, ın southern Tajikistan, to help supply 
opposition forces [9/14 NYT] 

Sept 17: General Mas'ud's forces launched an 

offensive at the front line near Bangi, in Takhar 

Province [9/22 FBIS] 

Sept. 18: The Taliban seized the opposition mil- 

itary stronghold, Hayratan, on the Uzbekistani 
ə 
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border, cutting off a key supply route from Central 
Asian countries to opposition forces [9/19 NYT] 
Sept. 20. UN sources reported that 13 personnel 
working for the UN and international aid agencies 
were airlifted from Mazar-ı-Sharıf to Sheberghan, 
capital of Jowzjan Province, due to the fighting 
around Mazar-1-Shanf [9/23 FBIS] 

Sept. 21: Taliban sources reported that Taliban 
forces had repulsed a two-pronged opposition 
offensive from the north and west of Mazar-1- 
Sharif, killing over 50 of General Dostam's sol- 
diers [9/23 FBIS] 

Sept. 25: Tehran radio reported that opposition 
forces had recaptured the hills surrounding the 
Hayratan road junction, east of Mazar-1-Shanf 
[9/26 FBIS] 

Sept. 27: The Taliban, ın an official statement, 
demanded to fill Afghanistan’s seat in the UN 
General Assembly [9/30 FBIS] 

Sept. 28: In Kandahar, Mulla Muhammad ‘Umar, 
leader of the Taliban, announced that if opposition 
forces ın Mazar-1-Sharif surrendered, they would 
be given general amnesty [9/30 FBIS] 

Taliban sources reported that Taliban forces 

had captured an area of Gur-e Mar, cutting off the 
southwestern route to Mazar-1-Shanf [9/30 FBIS] 
Sept. 29: In Kabul, the Taliban police arrested the 
European commissioner for humanitarian affairs 
and 18 associates for taking pictures in a women’s 
hospital They were detained for three-and-a-half 
hours [9/30 NYT] 
Sept 30: UN sources reported that the Taliban 
had expelled from the country three UN officials 
who had walked out of a seminar conducted by a 
female UN officer after the Taliban participants 
had asked that officer to sit behind a curtain for 
her presentation [10/2 FBIS] 

Islamabad radio reported that Mazar-1-Shanf 
airport had been captured by the Taliban [10/2 
FBIS] 

Oct. 1 AFP reported that opposition forces had 
threatened UN staff in Mazar-i-Sharif whom they 
had accused of spying for the Taliban [10/2 
FBIS] 

Oct. 3: The UIFSA accused Pakistan of providing 
warplanes to Taliban forces, which the Taliban 
had used to carry out bombing raids in Mazar-1- 
Sharif [10/7 FBIS] 

Oct. 6. AIP reported that opposition forces had 
launched offensives on three fronts, including the 
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Hayratan junction and Tashkurghan, both located 
east of Mazar-ı-Sharıf, and Bangi, in Takhar 
Province, and that Taliban forces had captured 50 
opposition soldiers and four tanks in the Mazar- 
1-Sharif area [10/7 FBIS] 

Oct. 7: Iran demanded the immediate release of 
Iranian aid workers allegedly captured by the 
Taliban 1n Mazar-1-Shanf on 10 September [10/8 
FBIS] 

Oct. 11: Islamabad radio reported that opposition 
forces had captured Hayratan junction and had 
broken the Bang: front, advancing to Khanabad ın 
Kunduz Province [10/15 FBIS] 

AIP reported that Taliban forces had launched a 

two-pronged attack on the front line near Gol 
Darreh, north of Kabul, and on Bagram airbase 
[10/15 FBIS] 
Oct. 13: IRNA reported that fighting between 
Taliban and opposition forces had intensified 
around Kunduz airport and that 120 Taliban 
soldiers had joined the opposition forces [10/15 
FBIS] 


Algeria 


See also, Regional Affairs, Morocco, Pakistan 


1997 
July 16: A court sentenced Rashid Misli, a former 


lawyer for the Islamic Salvation Front (FIS), to 
three years’ imprisonment for "speaking in favor 
of and encouraging terrorist groups ” [7/18 FBIS] 
July 20: Groups of armed men attacked two 
towns near Algiers, Mghitha and Bin ‘Ashur, 
killing 61 people [7/24 WP] 

July 23: The government announced that local 
elections would be held on 23 October [7/24 FT] 
July 24: Agence France Presse (AFP) reported 
that government forces had launched an attack on 
the Armed Islamic Group (GIA) while they were 
meeting near Tipaza, in the Hattatba region It 
was reported that 100 were killed, including GIA 
leader ‘Antar Zawabri, and that 300 surrendered 
[7/22 WP, 7/25 FBIS] 

AFP, citing Moroccan radio, reported that ‘An- 
tar Zavvabrı, leader of the GIA, presumed dead, 
was still alive [7/28 FBIS] 

The Algerian daily, Le Matin, reported that 35 
people from villages 1n and around Blida Province 
had been killed by “extremists " [7/24 FT] 


July 27: Hospitals reported that 72 people in the 
“Ayn Difla region, southeast of Algiers, had been 
massacred and that 103 had been wounded Gov- 
ernment sources reported that the GIA was re- 
sponsible for the attack [7/29 FT, 7/30 WSJ] 
July 28: It was reported that authorities released 
FIS leader “Abbası Madani on condition he would 
not participate in political or media activity with- 
out the government’s permission [7/29 FBIS] 
July 29: In Algiers, the Hungarian and Algerian 
ministers of agriculture signed an agreement reg- 
ulating trade in agriculture and food industries 
[7/31 FBIS] . 

July 30: The Algerian daily, Al-Watan, reported 
that six members of its staff had received sus- 
pended jail sentences for "premature publication" 
of a report on the killings of five gendarmes 1n 
1993 [8/] FT] 

Aug. 11: The Moroccan paper, Al- “Alam, reported 
that seven Algerian soldiers had been killed by an 
“armed group" ın the village of Ibn Siba'1, near 
the Moroccan border [8/12 FBIS] 

Aug. 14 AFP reported that 15 people, including 
six children, had been massacred by an armed 
group 1n Donera, a slum area 1n Algiers [8/19 FT] 
Aug. 15: AFP reported that a family of seven 
travelling from the port of Oran to Mascara had 
been forced to stop at a fake checkpoint by 
“extremists” who slit their throats Two other 
people were killed nearby [8/19 FT] 

Aug. 21: In Medea, one person was killed and 
eight injured when a homemade bomb exploded 
in the marketplace [8/24 NYT] 

Aug. 24: The dailies, Al-Watan and Al-Khabar, 
reported that eight people had been killed in an 
attack on a train west of Algiers and 30 people 
had been massacred 186 miles south of Algiers 
[8/26 FBIS] 

In a southeastern suburb of Algiers, armed 
assailants massacred nine people and kidnapped 
eight others [8/26 FBIS] 

Aug. 26: In the mountain village of Bani “Ali, 40 
miles south of Algiers, armed attackers killed 64 
people [8/27 FT] 

Aug. 27: Algena and South Korea’s Daewoo 
Group signed a memorandum of understanding 
for Daewoo to invest $1 billion 1n sectors ranging 
from vehicle manufacturing to hotels [8/28 FT] 

Aug. 28: A bomb exploded mn the Casbah, the old 
sector of Algiers, killing eight and wounding fifty 


Another bomb, in the Meissonier market, was 
defused by secunty officials [8/29 NYT] 

Aug 29- Government sources reported that 
hooded attackers had massacred 98 inhabitants of 
Rayyis, a village in Blida Province, 30 miles 
south of Algiers Authorities accused the GIA of 
the attack AFP reported that local inhabitants had 
reported 200 casualties [8/20 NYT] 

In the village of Ma‘alba, 120 miles southeast 
of Algiers, 42 people were killed Also, five 
family members, 1n the Frais Vallon neighbor- 
hood, near Algiers, were massacred [8/31 NYT] 
Aug. 31: In an open letter to the United Nations, 
FIS leader Madani urged the United Nations to 
arrange for talks between the government and 
Muslim militants. [9/1 NYT, WP] 

Sept. 1: Authorities placed FIS leader Madani 
under house arrest for participating in political 
activity without the government's permission 
[9/2 NYT] 

Sept. 2: Algeria and Austria signed a draft coop- 
eration agreement in the field of transportation 
Also, the two countnes signed an agreement 
under which Austria would grant Algeria a loan 
for an unspecified amount [9/4 FBIS] 

Sept. 5: The Associated Press (AP) reported that, 
near Blida, 30 miles south of Algiers, a bomb 
planted under the seat of a bus exploded, killing 
four people and injuring 27 people [9/7 NYT] 

It was reported that unknown assailants had 
killed four members of the Renewal Party at a 
blockade near Sayda, southwest of Algiers Also, 
it was reported that unknown assailants had killed 
16 people in the same region [9/7 NYT] 

AP reported that security forces had killed 48 
Muslim “militants” near Chrea, outside Blida, and 
20 others in the Djerba region, south of Algiers 
[9/7 NYT] 

Sept. 6: Armed gunmen killed at least 80 people 
and injured 100 people in Bani Messous, 12 miles 
west of Algiers, according to officials at the Banı 
Messous hospital. [9/7 NYT] 

Sept. 13: In a rocket attack on a mosque 1n a 
suburb of Algiers, security forces killed eight 
suspected Muslim “mulitants " [9/15 WSJ] 

Sept. 22: Unknown assailants murdered 52 vil- 
lagers, mostly women and children, in the Bani 
Sulayman area, 40 miles south of Algiers [9/22 
FT] 
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Sept. 23: Government sources reported that un- 
known assailants had massacred 85 people and 
injured 67 others 1n the eastern Algiers suburb of 
Baraki President Liamine Zeroual o-dered the 
army to seal the area Area hospitals reported 200 
casualties [9/24 NYT] 
Sept. 24: The Islamic Salvation Army (AIS), the 
armed wing of the FIS, declared a unilateral 
cease-fire beginning 1 October in ar. effort to 
expose rival groups it blamed for recent massa- 
cres [9/25 FT] 
Sept. 26: The daily, Saudi owned Al-Heyat, based 
in London and Parts, received a fax, alleged to be 
from the GIA, rejecting the truce cal.ed by the 
AIS [9/27 NYT] 
Sept. 27: From its office in Germany, the AIS 
called on all opposition groups to adtere to the 
truce and called for a national peace conference 
involving all opposition groups [9/28 NYT] 
Sept. 29: Eight unknown assailants killed 12 
instructors in front of students at a school in 
Sfisef, 260 miles southwest of Algiers. Algerian 
security sources reported that security forces had 
killed 11 members of the GIA during a prolonged 
government attack of their stronghold in Oulel 
Allel, ten miles south of Algiers [9/3C NYT] 

Unknown assailants massacred 48 people in the 
village of Sidi Serhane, in Blida Province [10/1 
FT] 
Sept. 30. In Cerbil, about 30 miles south of 
Algiers, 15 armed men massacred 52 members of 
an extended family and kidnapped 5 females 
[10/1 WP] 
Oct. 3: In Blida, assailants bombed schools and 
apartment buildings with crude explosives, killing 
five people and injuring 30 people In -he village 
of Ouled Bani ‘Issa, 30 miles south of Blida, 
armed attackers killed 37 people, including 22 
children, according to local hospital officials 
[10/5 NYT] 

Armed assailants killed 38 people 1n Mahelma, 
30 miles south of Algiers [10/4 WP] 
Oct. 5: Assailants attacked a school bus, 30 mules 
south of Algiers, in Bouman, killing 15 children 
and their driver [10/6 WSJ, WP] 
Oct. 10. In the Puit des Zouaves neightorhood of 
Algiers, a bomb exploded in a mosque, killing 
seven people and injuring 20 people at Friday 
prayer [10/12 NYT] 
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Oct. 13: Unknown assailants massacred 40 peo- 
ple at a fake road block 1n the Oran region of 
western Algeria [10/15 FT] 


Bahrain 


See, Regional Affairs 


Cyprus 


1997 

July 18: The Greek Cypriot government rejected 
Turkish Cypriot president Rauf Denktas' proposal 
for creating special bicommunal police units to 
monitor the “Green Line" in cooperation with the 
United Nations. [7/21 FBIS] 

In New York, Greek Cypriot president Glavkos 

Kliridhis and Turkish Cypriot president Denktas 
met with Diego Cordovez, the special Cyprus 
representative of the UN secretary general [7/21 
FBIS] 
July 20: Turkish Cypriots celebrated “Peace and 
Freedom Day,” marking the 23rd anniversary of 
Turkey’s presence 1n Cyprus, while Greek Cyp- 
nots held a memorial service to commemorate the 
day [7/22 FBIS] 

Three Turkish fighter planes and three military 
helicopters flew over Nicosia, violating its air- 
space [7/22 FBIS] 

July 28: Greek Cypriot president Klindhis and 
Turkish Cypriot president Denktas met in Nicosia 
at the home of Gustav Ferssel, the UN senior 
official ın Cyprus, to discuss "humanitarian 1s- 
sues " [7/29 FT] 

July 31: Greek Cypriot president Kliridhis and 
Turkish Cypriot president Denktas met in Nicosia 
to discuss “humanitarian issues " [8/1 FT] 

Aug. 6: The foreign ministers of Turkey and 
Northern Cyprus signed an agreement for eco- 
nomic and military integration [8/7 NYT] 

Aug. 11: Greek Cypriot president Klindhis and 
Turkish Cypriot president Denktas began their 
second round of talks in Montreux, Switzerland 
[8/11 FT] 

Aug. 12: The Greek Cypriot government, in a 
letter to UN secretary general Kofi Annan, pro- 
tested against the 6 August agreement between 


Turkey and the Turkish Cypriot government for 
economic and military integration [8/13 FBIS] 
Aug. 13: Turkish Cypriot president Denktas re- 
jected a new UN peace proposal, insisting that the 
European Union must first drop its plans to 
discuss Greek Cyprus’ entry into the European 
Union [8/14 FBIS] 

Aug. 15: An estimated 670 Greek Cypnots 
crossed over to the Turkish Republic of North 
Cyprus to participate in a religious service in 
Zaferburna, on the Karpass Peninsula ([8/18 
FBIS] 

The UN sponsored peace talks held 1n Mon- 
treux ended No further negotiations were sched- 
uled [8/19 FT] 

Aug. 16: Nicosia Bayrak Radio reported that Can 
Necip Hakyemez, a Turkish Cypriot, was “mur- 
dered by Greek Cypriot officials” in Limassol 
[8/20 FBIS] 

Aug 18: EU spokesman Joao Vala de Almeida 
announced that the European Union would start 
membership talks with the Greek Cypriots in 
1998, as scheduled [8/19 FT] 

Sept. 8: The Greek Cypriot government lodged a 
letter of complaint to the United Nations to protest 
the Turkish Cypriot government’s leasing of a 
Cyprus-registered Salamis Bay Hotel, in Fama- 
gusta, to a Turkish airline [9/17 FBIS] 

Sept. 26. Greek Cypriot president Kliridhis and 
Turkish Cypriot president Denktas met at UN 
representative Feissel's residence, in Nicosia, to 
discuss security issues [9/29 FBIS] 

Oct. 4: About 700 passengers and crew members 
escaped from a burning Greek Cypriot cruise ship, 
60 miles south of Cyprus No casualties were 
reported [10/5 NYT] 

Oct. 10: Enver Emin, secretary general of the 
Turkish Cypnot Democratic Party (DP), resigned 
from the party along with 450 party members, 
citing as a reason that the Turkish Cypriot Na- 
tional Birth Party (UDP)-DP coalition govern- 
ment had achieved nothing positive [10/14 FBIS] 
Oct. 12: Aircraft from the Greek Air Force 
participated 1n Greek Cypriot national guard ex- 
ercises [10/15 FBIS] 

Oct. 13: Turkish F-16 fighter planes buzzed a 
Greek mılıtary plane, carrying Greek defense 
minister Akis Tsokhatzopoulos to Cyprus, com- 
ing within two miles of the aircraft [10/15 FBIS] 


Egypt 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, Iraq, 
Pakistan, Yemen 


1997 

July 23: A presidential decree cut import duties 
by five percent on all electrical appliances and 
manufactured goods, with the exception of cars 
The decree also decreased tariffs on imported 
production inputs for items with at least 30 
percent domestic components [7/24 FBIS] 

July 29: Authorities arrested Tariq Muhammad 
Tahir Muhammad Bidir in an ambush in Asyut 
Governorate The interior ministry stated that 
Bidir was allegedly responsible for financing the 
Islamic Group’s operations in Asyut [7/30 FBIS] 
Aug. 6: In Cairo, 37 suspected members of the 
Islamic Group were referred to the Emergency 
Higher State Security Court for hearings on 
charges of terrorist activity (8/7 FBIS] 

Aug. 11: The Swiss government approved an 
estimated $56 8 million loan to Egypt to finance 
projects in the fields of irrigation, industry, trans- 
portation, and health care [8/12 FBIS] 

Aug. 18: The government daily, Al-Ahram, re- 
ported that police had killed 13 “mulitants” and 
arrested 100 others 1n a series of raids [8/19 FT] 
Aug. 20: The Supreme State Security Prosecution 
extended for 15 days the jailing of 33 Muslim 
Brotherhood members, recently arrested in Alex- 
andrıa [8/22 FBIS] 

President Mubarak issued a presidential decree 
reducing customs tariffs on aluminum imports and 
imports 1n the fields of publishing, clothing and 
health care [8/21 FBIS] 

Sept. 13: In Alexandria, US secretary of state 
Madeleine K Albright met President Mubarak 
and urged Arab League members’ attendance at 
the Middle East economic summit due to take 
place 1n Qatar 1n November [9/14 NYT] 

Sept. 15: At a military base near Cairo, a court 
sentenced four suspected members of the Islamic 
Group to death and eight suspected members to 
life imprisonment [9/16 NYT] 

Sept. 18: In Cairo, unknown assailants attacked a 
tourist bus with automatic weapons and gasoline 
bombs, killing ten people, nine of whom were 
German tourists, injuring 24 other people, and 
igniting a fire in Tahrir Square Authonities ar- 


rested three men in connection with the attack, 
€ 
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one of whom was a former mental health patient 
[9/19 NYT, FT] 

Sept. 19: The German foreign ministry an- 
nounced it would send a team to Cairo to inves- 
tigate the deaths of nine German tourists. [9/20 
NYT] 

Sept. 21: As a result of President Mubarak's trip 
to Moscow, Egypt and Russia agreed to establish 
three joint ventures in the fields of agricultural 
and industrial exports and maritime transport 
[9/23 FBIS] 

Sept. 25: The state-owned Egyptian Maritime 
Navigation Company ended its 30-year monopoly 
by allowing private sector shipping companies to 
export from Egyptian ports [9/25 FT] 

Oct. 1: The new “Land Lease" law, giving land- 
lords the right to expel tenants from lanc they had 
been leasing since Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir’s land 
reforms, provoked clashes between tenants and 
landlords In the Qına Governorate, clashes left 
six people dead and 40 others wounced when 
tenants refused to hand over land to landlords 
Similar clashes occurred in the Nile Delta, north 
of Cairo, leaving two people dead and 60 more 
wounded [10/7 FBIS] 

Oct. 5: The State Supreme Security Court sen- 
tenced three people to ten years” impnsonment 
and a fourth person to three years’ impnsonment 
on charges of association with the Islamic Group 
in Aswan [10/7 FBIS] 

Oct. 13: In Minya Province, in the Souzh, armed 
attackers killed two Copts and nine police officers 
at a road block [10/14 NYT] 

Oct. 15: A military court in Haekstep, 25 miles 
north of Cairo, sentenced three members of al- 
Jihad to death and ordered 53 more members 
imprisoned Two of the three members sentenced 
to death were tried 1n absentia. [10/16 WP] 


Iran 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, 
Afghanistan, Iraq, Pakistan 


1997 

July 20: A court imposed a $1,600 fine on Mahdi 
Nasin, managing editor of the monthly Sobh, and 
banned the publication for one month, for pub- 
lishing "insults, lies and disturbing public opin- 
1on ” [7/22 FBIS] 


Regional Affairs, 
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July 22: Ayatollah “Alı Khamene'1 pardoned the 
sentences of 1,149 prisoners, convicted by the 
general, revolutionary and mihtary courts [7/23 
FBIS] 

July 29: Authorities arrested, for alleged financial 
corruption, four senior officials of the Tehran 
municipality, including the municipality’s secu- 
rity chief, financial and administrative director 
and the mayor of a Tehran suburb [7/30 FT] 
July 31: The Iranian News Agency (IRNA) re- 
ported that the Kerman Province intelligence 
department, located in the southeast, had arrested 
five members of the banned Muyahıdın-e Khalq 
organization [8/1 FBIS] 

Aug. 3: Muhammed Khatami was confirmed as 
president of the Islamic Republic of Iran [8/4 
NYT] 

Aug. 4: President Khatami reappointed Hasan 
Habibi as first vice-president [8/5 FT] 

Aug. 5: The Majlis ratified an agreement on 
bilateral trade cooperation with Kyrgyzstan The 
Majlis also endorsed an agreement on bilateral 
cultural, scientific and educational cooperation 
with Bosnia and Herzegovina [8/7 FBIS] 

Aug. 7: The United States announced ıt would 
penalize companies that spent $20 mullion or 
more a year ın developing Iran's oil and gas fields 
instead of the $40 million originally stipulated 1n 
the Iran-Libya Sanctions Act [8/7 FT] 

Aug. 11: President Khatami appointed Mu- 
hammed Al-Abtahi to head the presidential office 
Abtahi served as director of interactive affairs 
from 1982 until 1992 [8/11 FT] 

Aug. 13: In Moscow, Iran and Russia agreed to 
create a shipping line on the Caspian Sea between 
Anzalıran ın Tran and the Volga River in Russia, 
to ferry trucks [8/15 FBIS] 

Aug. 19: Kurdish Democratic Party (KDP) 
sources reported that three KDP members had 
been killed by Iranian forces near Dotan when 
their vehicle was attacked [8/26 FBIS] 

The Interfax news agency reported that the 
Russian transport ministry announced that Russia 
and Iran had agreed to build jointly a $1 5 billion 
commercial port near the Caspian Sea 1n Southern 
Russia [8/19 WSJ] 
Aug. 20: The Majlis endorsed President Khata- 
mi's 22-member cabinet 

Byan Namdar Zanganeh, Oi 

Kamal Kharrazi, Foreign Affairs 


Husayn Namazi, Economy 

Muhammad Farhadi, Health 

“Alı Shamkhanı, Defense 

Muhammad Sharı“atmadar, Commerce 

“Afa”ollah Muhayeranı, Culture and Islamic 
Guidance 

‘Abdallah Nun, Interior 

Habiballah Bitaraf, Energy 

“Alı “Abdul-“Alızadeh, Housing 

Qorbanalı Dorn Najafabadi, Information 

Mustafa Mu‘in, Higher Education 

Mahmud Huyati, Roads, Transport 

Muhammad Reza ‘Arif, Post, Telegraph, Tele- 
phone 

Ishaq Jahangiri-Kosha’1, Mines and Metals 

Husayn Muzafar, Education 

Muhammad Sa‘idi Kya, Construction Jihad 

Morteza Haji, Cooperatives 

Gholamreza Shafi‘1, Industries 

Husayn Kamalı, Labor 

“Isa Kalantarı, Agrıculture 

Isma'i] Shushtarı, Justice [8/13 NYT, 8/21 
FBIS) 
Aug. 21: Ayatollah Khamene”ı appointed “Alı 
Akbar Velayati as his adviser on international 
affairs [8/22 FBIS] 
Aug. 23: President Khatami appointed the follow- 
ing to vice president 

Masoumeh Ebtekar, Environmental Protection 

Muhammad Bageria, Administrative Affairs 
and Employment 

Muhammad “Alı Najafi, Planning and Budget 

“Abd al-Wahid Mousavi-Lan, Legal and Par- 
hamentary Affairs 

Muhammad Hashim, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent [8/24 WP] 
Sept. 1: IRNA reported that Iran had hanged 
Siavash Bayani, an Iranian accused of spying for 
the United States [9/2 FBIS] 
Sept. 7: IRNA reported that Foreign Munister 
Kamal Kharrazı had announced that EU ambas- 
sadors could return to Tehran *any time at their 
pleasure " [9/8 NYT] 
Sept. 9: The European Commission banned until 
15 December imports of pistachio nuts from Iran 
after 1nspectors bad discovered some nuts were 
contaminated with afiatoxın B1, a cancer-causing 
toxin [9/10 FT] 
Sept. 14: Joseph Morris, Jr, an American who 


had been serving two years’ imprisonment since 
e 


June for illegally entering the country from Paki- 
stan, was released [9/14 WP] 

Sept. 20: IRNA reported that a court sentenced 
journalist Fara) Sarkuhi to one year's imprison- 
ment for allegedly having spied for European 
countries and having been involved in an anti- 
state propaganda campaign [9/21 WP] 

Sept. 25: Iran unilaterally released 46 Iraqi pris- 
oners-of-war [9/26 FBIS] 

Sept. 29: Iran and France signed a contract to 
expand their technical cooperation 1n the field of 
construction [9/30 FBIS] 

Oct. 2: In a letter to UN secretary general Kofi 
Annan, Iran protested against cross-border ag- 
gression from Iraq into Iranian territory by the 
Muyahıdın [10/6 FBIS] 

Oct. 4: In Tehran, Iran and Russia signed a 
“memorandum of understanding,” stressing the 
need for economic, industrial and trade coopera- 
tion [10/7 FBIS] 

Oct. 14: Asseman Airlines signed a contract to 
buy two Airbus aircraft for $40 million [10/14 
FT] 


Iraq 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, Iran, 
Jordan, Pakistan, Syna, Turkey 


1997 
July 20: Opposition radio, Voice of the Iraqi 
People, reported that an explosive charge went off 
near the presidential palace 1n al-Basra, resulting 
In an unspecified number of casualties [7/22 
FBIS] 
July 21: Iraq presented to the United Nations 
(UN) a new plan for purchasing and distributing 
food [7/23 FBIS] 
July 26: Kurdistan Democratic Party (KDP) radio 
reported that joint forces of the Patriotic Union of 
Kurdistan (PUK) and the Kurdistan Worker's 
Party (PKK) had attacked KDP positions around 
the village of Garawan 1n the Rawandez region 1n 
the north [7/29 FBIS] 
July 28: Richard Butler, UN Security Council 
Special Commission. (UNSCOM) chairman, 
agreed to an Iraqi plan to eradicate biological, 
chemical and missile weapons over the next 
month [7/28 FT] 
Aug. 2: Agence France Presse (AFP) reported 
that Iraq had deployed military forces 1n al-Basra 
a 
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and al-Nasiriya provinces in southern Iraq, near 
the Kuwaiti and Saudi Arabian borders, 1n obser- 
vance of the anniversary of Iraq’s 1990 invasion 
of Kuwait [8/21 FBIS] 

Aug 5: The UN approved Iraq’s plan for distrib- 
uting proceeds gained from selling oil [8/5 WSJ] 
Aug. 8: The UN approved a formula for setting 
crude oil prices, allowing Iraq to sell $1 billion 1n 
01] by 5 September [8/9 WP] 

Aug. 9: KDP sources reported that PUK and PKK 
forces had launched a joint offensive on KDP 
defense positions 1n the area located between the 
Alana Valley and the Kolash mountain chain 

[8/12 FBIS] 

Aug. 10: PUK sources reported that the Turkish 
Air Force had launched air attacks on the 
Bradoust region, in northern Iraq, killing 20 
people [8/12 FBIS] 

Aug. 20: Iraq announced it would allow Iranians 
to visit Shi'ite holy sites in Karbala’ and Najaf 

Such visits had been suspended since 1980 [8/20 
WSJ] 

Aug 24: IRNA reported that several military and 
civilian officials, affiliated with the PUK and 
KDP, had been assassinated 1n Sulaymaniyya and 
Irbil, 1n the North [8/26 FBIS] 

Aug. 25: In a letter written to the United Nations 
by Iraqi foreign minister Muhammad Sa‘id al- 
Sahhaf, Iraq protested Turkish aggressions on its 
terntory [8/27 FBIS] 

Sept. 12: The UN Secunty Council adopted a 
resolution redefining the dates for Iraq: oil sales 
after Iraq fell $438 million short of the $1 billion 
sale allowed under the '"oil-for-food" deal The 
current sales period, which expired 5 September, 
was extended for another 30 days and the next 
period was shortened by 30 days [9/13 9/14 FT] 
Sept. 29: The Foreign Ministry accused Iran of 
launching an air attack on two camps of Iranian 
exiles in Dayla and Kut provinces Iraqi planes 
flew over the area 1n response [9/30 NYT] 

Oct. 3: The United States sent an aircraft carner 
to the Persian Gulf to warn Iraq against violating 
the US-enforced “no-flight zone” over southern 
Iraq [10/4 NYT] 

Oct. 4: Four gunmen, with grenades, attacked a 
UN building 1n Baghdad, destroying one vehicle 
and damaging two others No one was hurt [10/6 
NYT] 
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Oct. 7: UNSCOM chairman Richard Butler 1s- 
sued a report concluding that Iraq had continually 
hidden information on biological arms and also 
had withheld data on chemical weapons and 
missiles [10/8 NYT] 

Oct. 9: US secretary of defense William S Cohen 
announced that US air patrols had been expanded 
over the southern “no-flight zone ” [10/10 NYT] 
Oct. 13: The news source Cairo MENA reported 
that the KDP-PUK cease-fire arranged 1n October 
1996 had ended in northern Iraq after a meeting of 
Kurdish representatives in London had failed to 
reach any agreement [10/15 FBIS] 


Israel 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Regional Affairs, Palestinian Affairs, Jordan, Lebanon 


1997 

July 20: A Jerusalem district court sentenced 
Avigdor Askin to four months’ imprisonment for 
violating anti-terrorist laws when he organized an 
ancient Jewish ceremony, the “pulsa denura,” to 
curse Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin, shortly be- 
fore his assassination [7/21 NYT] 

July 22: Prime Minister Binyamin Netanyahu lost 
a vote of confidence ın the Knesset by a 49-44 
vote, but 61 votes were needed to bring down the 
government [7/22 WSJ] 

An agreement for the establishment of a free 
trade zone with Poland, to take effect 1 January 
1998, was signed by Industry and Trade Minister 
Natan Sharansky and the Polish munister for 
economic affairs [7/24 FBIS] 

July 24: The Histadrut labor federation reported 
that 60,000 workers at state-owned companies 
had walked out in solidarity with employees of 
Bezeq Israel Telecom, who were fighting against 
a further selloff of the state-owned telecommuni- 
cations company to private interests The govern- 
ment has sold a 125 percent stake for $250 
million to the US firm, Merrill Lynch [7/25 NYT, 
FI] 

July 25: The Ofer Wertheim Feinberg group of 
Israeli businessmen, who own 26 percent of the 
United Mizrahi Bank, exercised an option to buy 
an additional 25 percent from the government for 
$128 9 million. The money from the sale would 
be applied toward the national budget deficit 
[7/25 WSJ] 


Aug. 11: 150 Conservative and Reform Jewish 
men and women were removed from the Western 
Wall by police when they attempted to pray 
together 18/12 NYT] 

Aug. 17: Minister of Finance Ya”aqov Ne”eman 
and Histadrut labor federation chairman ‘Amur 
Peretz reached an accord regarding Bezeq Israel 
Telecom, agreeing that the state would own 52 
percent of the company to comply with workers’ 
demands [8/20 FBIS] 

Aug. 19: The Tel Aviv-based publication, Yedi'ot 
Aharonot, reported that Indondesia had rejected 
an Israeli request to allow Prime Minister Netan- 
yahu to pay a visit during his planned trip to Japan 
and South Korea [8/21 FBIS] 

Aug. 21: Labor Party chairman Ehud Barak fired 
36 of 70 staff members at party headquarters, 
citing the party's debt as the cause The Histadrut 
labor federation retaliated by declaring a strike of 
party employees [8/22 JP] 

Aug. 22: The Bank of Israel announced reforms 
to curb restrictions on Israeli companies investing 
in foreign equity and to increase the shekel’s 
convertibility [8/22 WSJ] 

Aug. 25: Israel announced plans to build a dam on 
the Yarmuk river, 1n territory disputed with Syria 
(8/26 NYT] 

Sept. 16: Seeking $4 million in damages, 15 
Israelis filed suit against the domestic cigarette 
company Dubek, claiming Dubek misled the pub- 
lic as to the dangers of smoking [9/16 WSJ] 
Sept. 18: A Tel Aviv court temporarily banned 
the sale of a book about the formerly missing 
Israel; submarine Dakar, which disappeared off 
the coast of Crete in 1968 [9/19 NYT] 

Sept. 22: The Tel Aviv-based BM Group and the 
Cuban company Monte Barreto, announced the 
start of construction of a $200 million project to 
build a trade and business center 1n Havana [9/22 
FT] 

Oct. 9: Minister of Communications. Limor 
Livnat decided to dismantle the monopoly of 
Bezeq, the state-controlled telecommunications 
company, by opening the domestic market to full 
competition by 1999. [10/10 FT] 

Oct. 12: The government-appointed three-mem- 
ber “clarification committee” began hearing testi- 
mony, at an undisclosed location, on the Mossad 
assassination attempt of Khalid Mishal, HAMAS 
political leader. [10/13 NYT] 


Oct. 13: Poland’s outgoing government signed an 
agreement to buy Israeli weaponry, including 
$500 million 1n anti-tank missiles [10/16 NYT] 


Jordan 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, Israel 


1997 
July 21. Four political parties, the Jordanian 
People’s Democratic Party, the Jordan Arab Con- 
stitutional Front, the National Action Front, and 
Al-Ansar, announced they would join the Muslim 
Brotherhood in boycotting the 1997 parliamentary 
elections [7/22 FBIS] 
July 26. The government agreed to invite 1nter- 
national observers to monitor the 4 November 
parliamentary elections [7/29 FBIS] 
July 28: Interior Minister Nadhir Rashid con- 
firmed that authorities had begun to implement 
"security measures” along the border with Syria 
and Iraq to stop drugs and arms smuggling oper- 
ations [7/29 FBIS] 
Aug 7: A criminal court 1n Amman ordered the 
release of Hamza Gharayiba, who was arrested ın 
Apri for stabbing and slightly wounding an 
Israeli woman visiting the Um Qays tourist area 
The charges were amended from attempted mur- 
der to possession of a deadly weapon, based on a 
medical report which stated that the woman had 
received only minor injuries. [8/12 FBIS] 
Aug. 26: Jordan and the United States signed two 
financial agreements totaling $100 million, under 
the Mideast Peace and Stability Fund, aimed at 
supporting Jordanian development projects A 
third agreement was signed for $3 5 million for 
Jordan's population and family health programs 
[8/27 FBIS] 
Sept. 14: In Amman, US secretary of state Made- 
lene K Albright met with King Husayn [9/15 
FT] 
Sept. 22: In Amman, assailants fired upon two 
Israeli embassy security guards, wounding them 
slightly In Lebanon, the Associated Press (AP) 
received a fax from a group called the “Jordanian 
Islamic Resistance” that claimed responsibility 
for the attack [9/23 NYT] 
Sept. 23: Authorities reported that they had 
stopped work on a trench along the Iraqi and 
Syrian borders as the trench had only limited 
e 
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effectiveness in combating smuggling [9/24 
FBIS] 

On behalf of the government, the attorney 
general asked the Higher Court of Justice to reject 
a case filed in July by five weeklies against the 
government for adding “unconstitutional” amend- 
ments to the 1993 Press and Publications law in 
May [9/25 FBIS] 

Sept. 24: The government suspended operations 
of seven weeklies for failing to increase their 
capital 1n accordance with the 1993 Press and 
Publications Law [9/26 FBIS] 

Sept. 27: The government suspended six more 
weeklies for failing to comply with the 1993 Press 
and Publications Law [9/30 FBIS] 

Oct. 12: In Amman, registration for the 4 Novem- 
ber parliamentary elections closed with 561 can- 
didates, including 17 women, registerec to run for 
office [10/15 FBIS] 


Kuwait 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, Iraq 


1997 

Sept. 23: In preparation for the Gulf Cooperation 
Council (GCC) summit to be held in Kuwait in 
December, authorities initiated a security cam- 
paign to rid the country of suspected “cerrorists ” 
[9/24 FBIS] 


Lebanon 


See also, Arab-Israeli: Conflict, Israel, Jordan 


1997 

July 30: The United States lifted a decade-old ban 
restricting American travel to Lebanon [7/31 
NYT] 

July 31 The United Nations (UN; Security 
Council extended the mandate of the UN Interim 
Force 1n Lebanon (UNIFIL) for six months [8/1 
FBIS] 

Aug. 1: In Berrt, five Japanese Red Army 
extremists were sentenced to three years” ımprıs- 
onment for using forged documents and living 1n 
Lebanon illegally [8/1 FT] 

Aug. 4° Jerusalem Television Channel 1 reported 
that the Israeli Defense Force (IDF) had planted 
explosives near the home of two Hizballah com- 
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manders, near Kfour, killing six and injuring 
three [8/5 FBIS] 

Aug. 6: UNIFIL reported that five UN peacekeep- 
ers were killed when their helicopter crashed in 
southern Lebanon [8/7 FT] 

Aug. 7: A woman and her two children were 
killed by a roadside bomb planted by unknown 
assailants in the South [8/8 WP] 

A South Lebanese Army (SLA) soldier was 
killed by a car bomb 1n the “security zone ” [8/8 
WP] 

A farmer near Marjuyun was killed by Israeli 
shelling [8/8 WP] 

Aug. 8. A rocket fired from southern Lebanon hit 
the town of Qiryat Shemona 1n northern Israel, 
injuring a woman and damaging a synagogue 
Israel retaliated with artillery barrages on Hizbal- 
lah targets in southern Lebanon, and an air strike 
on a Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine- 
General Command (PFLP-GC) base, 10 miles 
south of Beirut. [8/9 NYT, WP] 

Aug. 9: Israel fired rockets on a Hizballah training 
camp ın the Bıqa" region, killing two Hizballah 
fighters [8/10 NYT] 

Aug. 12: The SLA carried out a partial with- 
drawal from its position 1n the occupied South 
Following this move, Hizballah and Amal Move- 
ment leaders agreed that resistance fighters should 
not enter the vacated area [8/14 FBIS] 

Aug. 18: The SLA shelled the city of Sidon, 
located 25 miles south of Beirut, killing seven and 
injuring 34 people [8/19 NYT, FT] 

Aug. 19: Three Israelis were injured 1n the town 
of Kiryat Shemona, ın northern Israel, during a 
Hizballah shelling attack. [8/20 WSJ, WP] 

Aug. 20: Israel retaliated against the Hizballah- 
shelling of Kiryat Shemona with an air strike, 
targeting power lines near Sidon Israel also 
attacked a Hizballah base near Jana, 1n the Biqa" 
region, injuring four people [8/21 NYT, FT, WP] 
Aug. 28: West of Kantara village, in the "security 
zone," strafing by Israeli helicopters set a brush 
fire, killing four Israeli soldiers and injuring six 
others Four Amal Movement fighters were killed 
[8/29 FT, WSJ] 

Sept. 5: Hizballah and Amal Movement forces 
killed 12 members of an Israeli commando raid, 
15 miles south of Sidon [9/5 NYT, WSJ] 

Sept. 12: Israel: helicopters raided Lebanese army 
positions near ‘Arabsalim, north of Nabatiyya, 


killing seven Lebanese soldiers Two Israeli sol- 
diers were killed and five were injured The raids 
followed a clash between Hizballah and Israeli 
forces ın the Jabal al-Rafi"ı region, in which 
several Hizballah soldiers were killed, 1ncluding 
Hadi Nasrallah, the son of Hizballah secretary 
general Hasan Nasrallah, and four Israeli soldiers 
were injured [9/13 NYT] 

Sept. 15: US secretary of state Madeleine K 
Albright visited Beirut and stressed US support 
for Lebanon's “sovereignty and territorial integ- 
rity” [9/16 NYT] 

Sept. 17: Agence France Presse reported that, in 
the Wadi al-Hujayr region, Amal Movement 
forces had killed an Israeli soldier and injured two 
others [9/19 FBIS] 

Oct. 8: Near Markaba, ın the “security zone,” 
Hizballah forces exploded a roadside bomb and 
fired mortars on Israeli and SLA forces, killing 
three soldiers and injuring eight others [10/9 
NYT] 

Oct. 11: A roadside bomb exploded between 
Jazzin and ‘Ayn Majdalayn, killing two SLA 
soldiers [10/15 FBIS] 


Libya 


See also, Regional Affairs, Iran 


1997 
Aug. 5 A British delegation, representing the 
victims of the 1988 downing of Pan Am flight 103 
over Lockerbie, Scotland, met with the justice 
secretary and the Secretary for European Affairs 
to discuss a settlement [8/6 FBIS] 
Aug. 8: At the conclusion of the Libyan-Niger 
Joint Committee meeting, Libya and Niger ini- 
tialed cooperation agreements in the fields of 
education, culture and mass media Libya also 
agreed to allow exporters from Niger to use 
Libyan ports [8/21 FBIS] 
Aug. 26: In Rome, Italian police arrested Misbah 
Abu al-Qasim al-Tayr, a former member of the 
Libyan secret service who 1s believed to be the 
last fugitive wanted in connection with the 1986 
bombing of a Berlin disco [8/28 NYT] 
Oct. 11. Libya requested that a list of Americans, 
accused of “premeditated murder and offenses 
against public safety 1n Banghazi and Tripoli on 
15 April 1986,” be tried before a Libyan court 
The list includes 

e 


Phil Aliston, weapons officer in 1986 

Jack Fletcher, combat pilot in 1986 

John Paul Caster, national security advisor in 
1986 

Oliver North, deputy national security advisor 
in 1986 

Frank Kale, commander of the US Sixth Fleet in 
1986 

Robert Oakley, anti-terrorism officer at the US 
state department ın 1986 (10/15 FBIS] 


Morocco 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Western Sahara, Algeria 


1997 
July 25. The Socialist Union of Popular Forces 
(USFP) and the Party for Progress and Socialism 
(PPS) called for a two-round poll in the legislative 
elections [7/28 FBIS] 
July 27: À new leftist political party, the Demo- 
cratic Forces Front (Jabhat al-Qiwa al-Dimu- 
qratiyya) held its foundation congress in Rabat 
[7/29 FBIS] 
Aug. 6: King Hasan II dismissed 19 of 36 
ministers to allow them to focus on their electoral 
campaigns for the October legislative elections 
[8/6 FT] 
Aug. 13: King Hasan II announced the following 
cabinet 

Idris Benhima, Transport, Merchant Navy, 
Tourism and Energy 

“Azıza Bennanı, Culture 

“Abd al-Fattah bın Mansur, Fınance 

“Abd al-Razzaq Musadıq, Trade, Industry and 
Handicrafts 

"Abd al-Ladim Hafi, Agricultural Investment 

Husayn Tyan, Environment 

Amina bin Khadra, Mining 

Fu’ad Hamad, Health 

Zulikha Nasir, National Cooperation 

Nawal Mutawakil, Youth and Sports [8/15 
FBIS] 
Aug. 22: It was reported that King Hasan II had 
announced that general elections for Parliament 
would be postponed by at least one month [8/22 
FT] 
Aug. 26: Romania and Morocco signed a coop- 
eration agreement to combat drug trafficking, 
organized crime and illegal immigration [8/28 
FBIS] 
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Sept. 15: Morocco and the Swiss-Swedish engi- 
neering firm ASB Asea Brown Boveri AG signed 
a contract to build a $1 billion coal-fired power 
plant [9/15 WSJ] 

Sept. 24: The Department of Interior announced 
that legislative elections would be held November 
14 [9/25 FBIS] 

Oct. 8: Morocco sold 62 percent of the state- 
owned iron and steel company, SONASID, to a 
consortium comprised of the Spanish Marcial 
Ucin Group and several Moroccan pr vate com- 
panies [10/9 FBIS] 

Oct. 9: The daily, Al- ‘Alam, reported taat author- 
ities had arrested an Algerian, conside-ed to be a 
main fund donor of the Algerian Islamic Salvation 
Front (FIS), 1n Oujda, 1n eastern Morocco [10/10 
FBIS] 

Oct. 13: The state granted $12 5 million to the 14 
November legislative elections to be distributed 
between leaders of political parties taking part in 
the elections [10/20 FBIS] 

Oct. 14: Campaigning for the 24 October regional 
elections began with 7,461 candidates participat- 
ing [10/16 FBIS] 


Oman 
See, Arab-Israeli Conflict 


Pakistan 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, 


Afghanistan 
1997 


July 22: Authorities recovered 400 Russian-made 
missiles and detonators from a truck near Sadda, 
in Lower Kurram The truck was headed for 
Upper Kurram [7/23 FBIS] 

July 23 The Civil Aviation Authority 1n Karachi 
announced that Pakistan and Switzerland had 
signed an “open skies” agreement to liberalize air 
transport services [8/1 FBIS] 

July 24: In Faisalabad, police detained 147 Af- 
ghan students from four religious schools and 
transported them to Peshawar for extradition to 
Afghanistan, as part of “Operation Clean Up” 
launched by the Punjab government to apprehend 
1,800 students from Algeria, Afghanistan, Bang- 
ladesh, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Nigeria, Saudi Arabia 
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and Turkey for entering Pakistan illegally [7/30 
FBIS] 

Aug. 1: Islamabad Radio reported that Sayyid 
Mahmud ‘Ah, “a prominent political personality,” 
had established a new political party, the Pakistan 
League [8/4 FBIS] 

Aug. 4 In Shorkot, unidentified gunmen killed 
eight Shi‘a [8/6 FBIS] 

Aug. 8: Police clashed with Pakistan People’s 
Party (PPP) workers outside the Lahore High 
Court during a protest rally against the govern- 
ment, injuring 40 people [8/12 FBIS] 

Aug. 11: In Islamabad, police and PPP activists 
clashed outside the interior ministry during a PPP 
protest rally against the government [8/15 FBIS] 
Aug. 12: In Peshawar, local police arrested three 
members of Sipah-1-Sahaba (SSP) who were al- 
legedly attempting to kill three Shi‘ite activists 
[8/15 FBIS] 

Aug. 13: The national assembly passed a bill to 
combat terrorism, granting new power to security 
agencies, including holding raids without search 
warrants to arrest individuals suspected of terror- 
ist activity [8/14 FT] 

Aug. 14: In Lahore, three masked men entered the 
Shahi Mosque with rifles and killed ten worship- 
ers [8/15 NYT] 

Aug. 15: Agence France Presse (AFP) reported 
that, ın Chitral, in northern Pakistan near the 
Afghan border, police found more than 100 mis- 
siles 1n a dump The type of missiles and their 
ongin were unspecified [8/20 FBIS] 

Aug. 16" In Karachi, the Sindh food and cooper- 
ation minister Maqbul Ahmad Shaykh announced 
that almost 800 criminal cases instituted. against 
Muttahida Qawmi Movement (MQM) workers 
during the PPP government had been withdrawn 
[8/19 FBIS] 

Aug. 19. In Islamabad, the Federal Investigation 
Agency arrested the former commerce secretary, 
Salman Faruqi, on charges of corruption Faruqi 
held positions in both Benazir Bhutto's and 
Nawaz Sharif's governments [8/22 FBIS] 

In Islamabad, Germany's deputy defense min- 
ister Brent Wills announced that Germany would 
give Pakistan three offshore vessels to combat 
smuggling and drug trafficking as part of an effort 
to enhance cooperation between the two countries 
in the field of military training and education 
[8/21 FBIS] 


Aug. 24: AFP reported that India had asked 
Pakistan for a cease-fire along the border in 
Kashmir, claiming that 51 Pakistani soldiers and 
five Indian soldiers had died mn an artillery ex- 
change Pakistan denied the claim [8/25 NYT] 
Aug 26: Islamabad Radio reported that Indian 
troops had fired mortars into a border village in 
the Chakothı area of Azad Kashmir, killing one 
woman [8/27 FBIS] 

Sept. 5: In Islamabad, Chief Justice Sayyad: “Ali 
Shah suspended the president's order to reduce 
from 17 to 12 the number of judges on the High 
Court [9/9 FBIS] 

Sept. 7: In Kashmir, military officers reported that 
Indian and Pakistani border guards had exchanged 
fire 1n the village of Muzaffarabad, killing 14 
villagers and wounding 40 others [9/8 NYT] 
Sept. 12 Clashes were reported along the “line of 
control " [9/15 FBIS] 

The Executive Committee of the National Eco- 
nomic Council approved development projects 1n 
the fields of education, communication, health, 
water, and power with an estimated total of $164 
milhon [9/15 FBIS] 

Sept. 16: Switzerland froze former Prime Minis- 
ter Bhutto's bank accounts due to the corruption 
investigation of her husband [9/16 WSJ] 

Sept. 17: In the northern city of Rawalpindi, three 
unknown gunmen killed five Iranian Air Force 
technicians and their Pakistani driver [9/18 FT] 

Sept. 22: In a UN General Assembly speech, 
Prime Minister Shanf offered to open negotiations 
on a non-aggression treaty with India Shanf also 
asked India to allow UN observers to monitor the 
“line of control” from the Indian side [9/23 NYT] 
Sept 23: Prime Minister Shanf and Indian prime 
minister Inder Kumar Gujral met 1n New York to 
discuss bilateral relations and the Kashmur issue 
[9/25 FBIS] 

Sept. 29: The Punjab government abolished Sup- 
pression of Anti-Terronst Activities Courts 
formed under the 1975 Anti-Terrorism Act Pend- 
ing court cases would be transferred to District 
and Session Courts [10/6 FBIS] 

Oct. 1: Pakistani and Indian forces exchanged fire 
in Kashmir, leaving 21 people dead and 37 
injured [10/1 NYT] 

Oct. 2: In Karachi, fighting broke out between 
rival MQM factions, killing three people [10/3 
FBIS] 


Oct. 4: Border police killed three people attempt- 
ing to smuggle weapons, wine and tea into Paki- 
stan from India [10/8 FBIS] 

Oct. 7: The United Kingdom’s Queen Elizabeth 
and the Duke of Edinburgh, Prince Philip, arrived 
in Islamabad for a six-day state visit to Pakistan 
[10/8 FBIS] 

Oct. 9: In Rawalpindi, police arrested an Afghan 
national as a suspect ın the attack which killed 
five Jranians and their Pakistani driver Police had 
already arrested 17 people 1n connection with the 
attack [10/15 FBIS] 

Oct. 12: Islamabad Radio reported that Pakistan 
had arrested members of India's Research and 
Analysis Wing (RAW) for allegedly supplying 
India with 1nformation on Pakistan's defense and 
secunty [10/15 FBIS] 

Oct. 14: A field general court martial sentenced 
Muhammad Ayez Bloch, an employee of the US 
Drug Enforcement Agency ın Islamabad, to ten 
years’ hard labor for “seducing” a Pakistan Air 
Force officer 1nto drug trafficking (10/16 FBIS] 
Oct. 15: The state bank devalued the rupee by 8 5 
percent 1n order to increase exports and attract 
foreign investors [10/16 NYT, FT] 

In Islamabad, the cabinet approved an incentive 
package, based on production sharing arrange- 
ments, to increase petroleum exploration and 
production 1n offshore areas [10/20 FBIS] 


Qatar 


See, Regional Affairs, Egypt 


Saudi Arabia 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, Iraq, 
Pakistan 


1997 

July 31: Hanı al-Sayıgh, a Saudi citizen who had 
promised to help with investigations into the 
Khubar Towers bombing, renounced a plea-bar- 
gaining deal and pleaded innocent [7/31 FT] 
Sept. 13: In Jidda, US secretary of state Made- 
lene K Albright met with King Fahd and Crown 
Prince ‘Abdallah [9/14 WP] 

Sept. 15: The United Saudi Commercial Bank 
and the Saudi Cairo Bank merged to create the 
United Saudi Bank [9/16 NYT] 
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Sudan 


1997 

July 26: Agence France Presse (AFP) reported 
that 1,200 conscripts had fled the muitary bar- 
racks 1n Jabal al-Markhiyat, 1n Umdurman, after a 
clash with security forces over the death of one of 
the drafted men [7/29 FBIS] 

Aug. 7: President al-Bashir appointed Ruak 
Machar, former leader of the South Sudan 
Independence Movement, chairman of the 
Southern States’ Coordination Council [8/8 
FBIS] 

AFP reported that 400 Sudan People’s Libera- 
tion Army (SPLA) fighters were killed in a 
government offensive near Tarakaka, ın the South 
[8/11 FBIS] 

Aug. 24: In Khartoum, eight political. prisoners 
were released 1n an effort to increase stability in 
the Blue Nile state, south of Khartoum 18/29 
FBIS] 

Sept. 1: Kajbar Hydroelectric Company and two 
Chinese firms, the International Water and Elec- 
tic Company and the Machinery Export and 
Import Company, signed an agreement to finance 
the Kajbar Dam hydroelectric power project 
[9/12 FBIS] 

Sept. 22: In Fashoda, Upper Nile state, the Sudan 
People's Liberation Movement (SPLM) and the 
government agreed to work together to support 
the peace process 1n the South [9/23 FBIS] 


Syria 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Jordan 


1997 

July 17: After 17 years, Syria took off the air the 
Radio Voice of Iraq, a transmission criacal of the 
Baghdad regime [7/25 FBIS] 

July 22: The government allowed businessmen to 
travel 1ndividually to Iraq, contrary to previous 
instructions that travel to Iraq be confined to 
groups [7/23 FBIS] 

Sept. 12: In Damascus, US secretary of state 
Madeleine K Albnght held talks with President 
Hafiz al-Asad [9/14 NYT] 
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Tunisia 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs 


1997 

July 31: Authorities 1mpounded an Italian fishing 
boat and arrested its crew when 1t allegedly sailed 
into Tunisian waters [8/4 FBIS] 

Aug. 5: In Tunis, French foreign minister Hubert 
Vedrıne held talks with President Zayn al-“Abdın 
bin “Alı on bilateral relations [8/6 FBIS] 

Aug. 28: Tunisia signed a civil defense coopera- 
tion agreement with Russia [9/3 FBIS] 


Turkey 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, Cyprus, 
Iraq, Pakistan 


1997 

July 17: Bangladesh and Turkey signed an agree- 
ment on defense industry cooperation [7/18 
FBIS] 

July 22: Turkey’s parliament passed legislation to 
remove legal obstacles blocking a plan for 5 new 
power stations worth about $4 billion, to be 
financed, built and operated by private companies 
Among those competing for contracts were the 
American companies Amoco, Bechtel, Exxon, 
General Electric, and Mobil [7/22 FT, 7/23 WSJ] 
July 25: Forty-eight Turkish police officers sus- 
pected of involvement in the murder of a reporter, 
Metin Goktepe, who had died while in police 
custody last year, defied a direct order from Prime 
Minister Mesut Yilmaz to appear at their court 
hearing 1n Afyon [7/25 FT] 

In the western town of Afyon, a court issued an 
arrest warrant for six policemen charged with 
killing a reporter in custody last year [7/25 NYT] 

The World Bank announced a $1 5 billion loan 
program for Turkey involving loans of $500 
million a year for three years to support health and 
educational developments [7/26, 7/27 FT] 

An Ankara court ruled that Tansu Ciller, former 
prime minister, would not be tried on charges of 
spying for the US Central Intelligence Agency 
(7/26, 7/27 FT] 

July 29: An estimated 15,000 people participated 
in a demonstration against the government's plan 
to curb religious education. When police tried to 
end the protest, 13 people were hurt and at least 
55 detained Prime Minister Yilmaz criticized the 


police use of clubs and water cannons to break up 
the demonstration, and suspended three officers 
[7/30 NYT, FT, WSJ] 

Turkey signed a military cooperation agree- 

ment with Bulgaria [7/30 FBIS] 
July 30: Six fugitive policemen, who were or- 
dered to appear in court for the murder trial of 
journalist Metin Goktepe, surrendered to author- 
ıtıes [7/30 FT] 

It was announced that the United States would 

give Turkey three secondhand US navy warships 
[7/30 FT] 
Aug. 5: The armed forces expelled 73 out of the 
300 men suspected of having links to Islamist 
organizations, following a three-day council to 
decide promotions and military policy [8/5 FT] 

Police arrested 100 protesters ın Kocaeli, for 
holding an unauthorized rally demonstrating 
against the possible closing of Islamic schools 
[8/6 FT] 

Aug. 9: Parliament overrode a presidential veto 
preserving casinos and announced that the coun- 
try's 78 casinos had six months to close [8/9 FT] 
Aug. 11: Police arrested three officials of a 
charitable foundation, the National Youth Foun- 
dation, 1n Nevsehir Province for allegedly having 
hnks to the Welfare party Under Turkish law, 
chantable foundations must be non-political 
[8/12 FT] 

Aug. 12: À parhamentary commission approved 
the draft of a secularist education bill which 
would extend compulsory, secularist education to 
eight years of schooling [8/13 FT] 

Aug. 14: Parliament approved an amnesty apply- 
ing to editors imprisoned for shared criminal 
lability with authors of “illegal” articles The 
amnesty suspends the sentences of convicted 
editors for three years but contains a provision 
allowing for reinstatement of sentences if another 
crime 1s committed during that time. [8/15 NYT] 
Aug. 16: Parliament voted 277 to 242 1n favor of 
curbing Islam-based education [8/17 WP] 

Sept. 1: The German Institute for the Promotion 
of Developing Countries announced 1t would loan 
Turkey an estimated $243 million from the Ger- 
man Reconstruction Bank [9/3 FBIS] 

Sept. 5: The national education minister, Hikmet 
Ulugbay, dismissed 135 "pro-Sharia" teachers 
who had been hired last year to teach 1n the public 
school system [9/9 FBIS] 


Sept. 12: In the Kapilande and Meric districts of 
Edirne, police caught 56 Iraqis trying to cross 
illegally into Greece [9/15 FBIS] 

Sept. 23: A commercial minibus hit a mine 
allegedly laid by "terrorists" near Genc District in 
Bingol [9/24 FBIS] 

Sept. 26: A $500 million licensing-pact with 
mobile-phone operator Telsim was signed as a 
step to liberalize the Turkish phone market [9/26 
WSJ] 

Oct. 6: The Islamist Welfare party gave the 
supreme court a document laying out its defense 
against demands for its closure and the banning of 
its leaders from politics for five years [10/7 FT] 
Oct. 8: The Ankara State Security Court Number 
Two sentenced Ismail Besicki and Hatip Dicle to 
one year’s imprisonment each for writing “sepa- 
ratist propaganda" ın a book entitled, A Panorama 
of Human Rights in Turkey (10/9 FBIS] 

Oct. 9: Russia claimed that Turkish border guards 
had shot a Russian helicopter carrying a sick 
soldier from Batum, Georgia, where Russian 
troops man border posts with Turkey Turkish 
officers rejected the claim [10/10 FT] 

Oct. 11: In Ankara, the chief prosecutor of the 
state security court filed a lawsuit against Kurdi- 
stan Workers’ Party (PKK) leader ‘Abdallah 
Ocalan, demanding the death penalty for commit- 
ting treason during a speech on MED TV The 
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prosecutor asked for prison sentences of four to 
eight years for seven other defendants named in 
the indictment, who participated 1n the 3 Novem- 
ber 1996 MED TV panel discussion [10/15 
FBIS] 

In Istanbul, unknown attackers exploded 
bombs 1n front of the Turk Telekom building and 
an auto gallery No casualties were reported 
[10/15 FBISI 


United Arab Emirates 


See, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs 


Yemen 
1997 


July 29: Prime Minister Faraj bin Ghanim met 
Egyptian minister of trade and supply Ahmad 
Ghawayli, in San‘a’, to discuss bilateral relations 
and economic cooperation [7/31 FBIS] 

Aug 6: An Italian tourist was taken hostage ın 
San‘a’ by members of a tribe The Italian foreign 
ministry set up a crisis unit in response [8/8 
FBIS] 

Aug. 15: Kidnappers released four Italien tourists 
[8/18 FBIS] 

Aug. 16: Kidnappers released six more Italian 
tourists [8/20 FBIS] 
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Book Reviews 


Views of Egyptian Feminism 


Review Article by Elizabeth W. Fernea 


Doria Shafik, Egyptian Feminist: A Woman Apart, by Cynthia Nelson Gainesville 
University Press of Florida, 1996 xxvi + 284 pages Notes to p 305 Bibl top 310 Index to p 322 
$49 95 
The Mobilization of Muslim Women in Egypt, by Ghada Hashem Talhamı Gainesville 
University Press of Florida, 1996 xu + 146 pages Notes top 155 Bibl top 161 Index to p 177 
$39 95 


The women of Egypt have earned a reputation throughout history as strong and independent participants 
in their society, willing to fight to maintain. and/or better their position This was true as early as 
Pharaonic times, as Barbara Lesko demonstrates 1n Women of Ancient Egypt Recent works have dealt 
with women 1n Islam (Leila Ahmed’s Women and Gender in Islam), with women and the law (Enid 
Hill's Mahkama), women 1n parliament (Earl Sullivan’s Women in Egyptian Public Life, women in kin 
groups (Andrea Rugh’s Family in Contemporary Egypt), women in economics (Evelyn Early’s Balad 
Women of Cairo), and women 1n the current religious revival (Arlene McLeod's Accommodating 
Protest) Early feminist organizations are covered by Margot Badran in Feminists, Islam and Nation ' 

Given this wealth of published material on Egyptian women, one might wonder, at first glance, 
what more the two books under review have to contribute to the subject Doria Shafik, Egyptian 
Feminist, by Cynthia Nelson, 1s a biography of a remarkable, upper-class woman who was a member 


——.. 
Elizabeth W Fernea, Professor of English and Middle Eastern Studies, University of Texas at Austin 


1 Works cited 1n this review Leila Ahmed, Women and Gender in İslam (New Haven Yale University 
Press, 1992) Margot Badran, Femnists, Islam and Nation (Princeton. Princeton University Press, 1995), Evelyn 
Early, Balad: Women of Catro (Cairo American University in Cairo Press, 1993), Enid Hill, Mahkamc! Studies in 
the Egyptian Legal System (London Ithaca Press, 1979), Barbara Lesko, The Remarkable Women of Ancient Egypt 
(Providence, RI B C Scribe Publications, 1996), Arlene Elowe McLeod, Accommodating Protest Working 
Women, the New Veiling, and Change in Cairo (New York Columbia University Press, 1991), Andrea Rugh, 
Family in Contemporary Egypt (Syracuse Syracuse University Press, 1984), Earl L Sullivan, Women in Egyptian 
Public Life (Syracuse Syracuse University Press, 1986) 
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of Huda Sha'rawi's Feminist Union Ghada Hashem Talhami's The Mobilization of Muslim Women in 
Egypt examines, according to the dust-jacket blurb, “the deliberate intensification of Islamic identity 
and its ramifications both for Muslim women and for Egypt’s Coptic Christian minority ” A perusal of 
these works reminds the reader that first impressions are often wrong, for both books do contribute 
substantively to the existing literature Nelson and Talham: both tell us much about the changing 
attitudes and positions of Egyptian women and the differences among them One small example Doria 
Shafik was a Muslim but certainly did not problematize her “Muslim identity” in the ways current 
Egyptian women are shown to do by Talhamı 

Nelson’s carefully, almost lovingly, detailed biography of Doria Shafik 1s based on private papers 
given to the author by Shafik’s daughter It 1s a portrait of what the Western press might call a modern 
feminist heroine, one who used all the means at her disposal—money, education, talent, familial 
ties—to promote women’s political rights in Egypt This was especially true between 1947 and 1957, 
after Huda Sha'rawi died and her followers dispersed—some to religious organizations, some to 
charities, and some, like Shafik, to the media and to founding organizations advocating the right of 
women to vote and to serve in parliament Eventually, however, Shafik lost out, for, as she says herself 
in one of her poems, she held “to the Absolute” and refused to compromise on several issues For 
example, 1n the Constitution of 1957, President Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir granted women the right to vote, 
provided they registered for the privilege But Shafik refused Since men did not have to register, she 
stated, why did women have to? A noble absolute, but, as biographer Nelson admits, 1t was “politically, 
a disastrous move She lost whatever credibility she might have retained among her dwindling 
supporters” (p 237) 

Nelson sees Shafik as epıtomızıng “the dilemma of the double bind of the feminist cultural critic 

the more she attempted to be a ‘bridge’ ^ between two cultures, not as an imitator but as a 

mediator, the more she was distanced from her own society" (p 283) But Shafik was also an activist, 
and one could argue that her life demonstrates that successful feminist cultural critics and activists 
benefit from pragmatism as well as 1deological commitment A pragmatist Shafik was not, her 1deology 
remained intact and unresponsive to the changing political and social climate around her, unlike some 
of her contemporaries, such as Amina al-Sa‘id and Inj: Iflatun Perhaps this is why young Egyptian 
feminists today find her life a historical curiosity rather than a role model As the years passed, she 
became literally “a woman apart," in the words of the biography's subtitle, and she committed suicide 
in 1975 at the age of 67 

In contrast to Nelson, Ghada Talhamı focuses not on a single romantic figure, but on the context 
of women's lives, the 1deological, political and socio-economic climate within which Doria Shafik, 
Huda Sha'raw1 and Amina Sa‘id were born and came to maturity In The Mobilization of Muslim 
Women in Egypt, Talhami utilized mostly Arabic sources (which have not been used by many Western 
scholars) to give the reader a fascinating portrait of a crucial period in Egypt’s history, from 1798 to 
1990 Napoleon Bonaparte’s 1798 invasion marked the onset of Western colonial domination, if not 
outright rule, and set the stage for the struggles and revolutions that eventually led to Egypt’s 
emergence in the 20th century as an independent nation According to Talhami, feminism was an 
important factor 1n these two centuries of change She documents the way 1n which Egyptian women 
embraced the social freedoms exemplified by the French men and women who accompanied Napoleon, 
only to be severely punished for their laxity after the French departed The question of the proper role 
of women ın both public and private life surfaced and resurfaced throughout the next decades and was 
the subject of stormy debates—both religious and secular 

In the late 19th century Qasim Amun, as well as other male writers, advocated education and 
improvement 1n women’s status for the overall good of society, women journalists began publishing as 
early as 1899, and May Zaada was one of the respected literary figures (like Doria Shafik much later) 
who called for the abolition of the veil The 1919 revolt against the British brought women into public 
political life, and Huda Sha'rawi, who figured prominently 1n that revolt, went on to found numerous 
journals and women’s organizations Much of this material has been covered before, but not within the 
useful framework developed by Talhami She gives credit to Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir for his efforts towards 
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“state feminism,” including free compulsory education for both sexes and labor laws and political rights 
that benefited women 

She also discusses the Anwar Sadat era, the gains for women and the demise of those gains when 
Sadat was gone The analysis of the role of his wife, Jihan Sadat, much admired in the West, less 
applauded in Egypt, 1s particularly interesting in that Talhamı sees in Jahan Sadat’s efforts the limits of 
what she calls “secular feminist" change 1n a society with basically religious foundations 

Chapter 5, titled “The Personal Status Law Redefined,” 1s a brief and valuable Summary that 
should be required reading for all who are interested in sorting out this complex and often 
misunderstood issue Talhamı argues that in order to comprehend the ongoing battle for legal reform 
in Egypt, especially of women’s rights, one must understand the evolution of personal status laws from 
the time of the Prophet Muhammad She therefore discusses similarities and differences in the legal 
process within the four well-defined schools of Islamic law Maliki, Hanbali, Shafi‘: and Hanafi She 
also summarizes the 1896 reforms of Egypt’s shart‘a religious courts by Imam Muhammad ‘Abdu and 
continues through changes advocated by Western-influenced feminists from Huda Sha‘rawi to Jihan 
Sadat "The intensity of the battle of the personal status law,” she writes, “was simply a reflection of 
the clash of cultures, one modern and secular, the other traditionalist and communal, each with its own 
version of the public and private roles of women” (p 122) 

Chapters on “Women in the Islamic Polemic,” “The Islamic Mobilization of Women” and “The 
Confrontation of State, Mosque, and Church” offer insights about Muslim views of the ideal woman, 
and about such neglected issues as Coptic-Islamic clashes (one of the bases of which, she believes, 1s 
disagreement about proper gender roles) Western scholars have finally begun to cast aside the 
Stereotype of the Islamist woman as secluded and passive Talhami confirms this reassessment with 
evidence of women’s active participation on the political scene, both in the past and today 

Throughout her work, Talhamı stresses the importance of economic and social conditions in 
assessing change in gender patterns, and she notes the emergence of class as a defined issue ın Egypt 
during the Nasir period. It 1s class, of course, that divides feminists of the past (like Doria Shafik) from 
some modern Islamic, Coptic and secular activists and theorists 

In the end, Talham does not offer the reader any solutions or answers She observes that “The 
struggle for women’s nights in Egypt, as elsewhere in the Arab world, 1s a continuing battle affected by 
sectoral divisions within female ranks, indifferent secular men, and authoritarian rulers schooled in 
cooptational politics” (p 146) 

The two books illuminate the feminist history of Egypt in different ways One is a portrait of an 
individual woman, Doria Shafik, intelligent and daring, the other 1s an ambitious work of Egyptian 
history and politics in which one can see individual women as part of the greater pattern of Egyptian 
society during the past two centunes 


ARMENIA people Through the lens of a single community, 
the Armenians of Cyprus, the author searches for 


the answer to one of the central questions about 
the Armenians How did people who survived a 
Faith in History: Armenians Rebuilding genocide reconstruct their sense of community in 
Community, by Susan Paul Pattie Washington, exile? By examining the dynamics between eco- 
DC and London Smithsonian Institution Press, nomic obligation, an alien social and political 
1997 xiv + 244 pages Appends top 250 Notes _ Setting, and the struggle to preserve and perpetu- 


to p 265 Bibl to p 275 Index to p 282 $49 ate a separate identity, Pattie has produced the 
best English-language ethnography on the Arme- 


Reviewed by Rouben Adalian nians, and one of the more penetrating studies on 

the Armenians in any language Pattie’s critical 

Susan Pattie’s Faith in History is a lucid and observations about one small commuzity are ap- 

original work on the ethnography of a diaspora _ plicable to the experience of the entire Armenian 
ə 
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people 1n diaspora, hence the ttle It 1s derived 
from an examination of what the author 1dentifies 
as core values transmitted across generations 
Pattie submits that the Armenians’ sense of their 
history virtually amounts to “a mythical charter 
for the nation” (p 236), a connection which she 
argues has surpassed the traditional sources of 
connection with community, except for one 
Pattie finds that the feeling for family ties 
remains the nexus of the Armenian value system 
She presents this case so persuasively that the 
book could just as easily have been titled “Faith in 
Family " The choice, however, 1s a conscious one, 
for Pattie argues that family bonds have been the 
least affected by political and cultural institutions 
functioning in diaspora But, such values would 
have been insufficient to respond to the difficult 
challenge of “rebuilding community” in exile A 
new source of conviction to compensate for loss, 
dislocation and dispersion was required From 
this standpoint, Pattie’s thesis makes a truly valu- 
able contribution, for the case about a newly 
conceived appreciation of a historical identity 
would have been difficult to derive with the 
methods of a discipline other than ethnography 
Pattie traces the evolution of the Cypriot-Ar- 
menian community from the early years of the 
20th century, when the first refugees fleeing 
persecution 1n Ottoman Turkey arrived in Cyprus, 
right up to recent times The current Armenian 
population of Cyprus 1s estimated at 1,700, down 
from the 4,549 counted in 1956 A cycle of 
demographic expansion and contraction 1s evi- 
dent, and Pattie sets out to explain the conditions 
and challenges faced by Armenians in Cyprus, 
based on their responses, which shed light on this 
evolution In the early decades Pattie describes the 
mediating role of the British in Cyprus in persuad- 
ing Armenians from Cilicia to regard the island as 
a safe refuge The initial sense of security Arme- 
nians felt came at the price of confronting the 
deepening divisions between Greek-speaking and 
Turkish-speaking Cypriots as the country moved 
toward independence in the mid-20th century 
While the Armenians eventually found them- 
selves in the Greek half of the island after the 
1974 partition, that 1s not where they had started 
out Pattie demonstrates that when the first ımmı- 
grants reached Nicosia, where they established 
their largest concentration, the Armenians found 
ıt much easier to adjust by living near and among 


the Turks, whose language they spoke and with 
whose customs they were familiar The Greeks 
were the foreign element to the Armenrans, and 
the linguistic barrier proved a difficult one to 
overcome Moreover, the Armenian refugees did 
not regard the Cypriot Turks as tainted by the 
treatment Armenians had received in Turkey 
proper since no simular disturbances had occurred 
in Cyprus In this relationship, which also ac- 
quired an important economic dimension, Pattie 
finds that the continued use of the Turkish lan- 
guage by Cypnot Armenians, probably the long- 
est such survival in an Armenian diaspora 
community, can be explained in terms of its 
continuing usefulness 

The multilingualism of the Armenians, and 
their predisposition for acquiring a Western edu- 
cation, also ın part explains their rapid acquisition 
of the English language This trait played an even 
more important role once Armenians were faced 
with a choice For many the necessity to leave 
their older neighborhood in Nicosia, which was 
divided by the Green Line in 1963 as a result of 
armed clashes between Greeks and Turks, meant 
deciding to move to a new location in Cyprus or 
to emigrate to an alternative point of refuge, 
primarily in England Pattie traces this outflow 
and the organic growth of what she calls the 
diaspora of a diaspora in London, a development 
which also allows for some valuable comparative 
analysis 

There are many other insights 1n this work The 
author pays close attention to issues relating to 
gender and to generational differences, the con- 
flicts between public positions and private behav- 
10r, the variations between stated communal 
barriers and actual social conduct, and the ambiv- 
alent attitudes toward the opportunities created by 
higher education In short, the portrait of a society 
undergoing rapid change 1s reconstructed by ex- 
amining each of the challenges encountered 
From the vantage point of a single compact 
diaspora, Pattie formulates a paradigm specific to 
the Armenian experience of exile communities 
confronting modernization and threatening polit- 
ical conditions, and she explains how Armenians 
individually and collectively coped by resorting to 
new strategies of survival constructed around the 
core of an enduring system of values 

* 


Rouben Adalıan, Director, Armenian National 
Institute 


CENTRAL ASIA AND THE 
CAUCASUS 


The Central Asian States: Discovering In- 
dependence, by Gregory Gleason Boulder, CO 
Westview Press, 1997 xix + 186 pages Chron 
to p 204 Bibl to p 209 About the Book and 
Author, p 211 Index to p 220 $70 


Reviewed by Muriel Atkin 


Westview Press made a revealing decision in 
structuring its series of books on the Soviet 
successor states Two small Baltic republics, 
Latvia and Estonia, were each made the focus of 
a book, but the five diverse Central Asian states, 
with ten times the population, were consigned to 
a single volume 

Gregory Gleason, author of The Central Asian 
States, has made a virtue of necessity by arguing 
for the cohesiveness of the region Yet he does not 
do so convincingly First there is the problem of 
how he defines Central Asia, admittedly a vague 
concept Initially he chose one reasonable option, 
the formerly Soviet republics of Kazakstan, the 
Kyrgyz Republic, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, 
Uzbekistan and adjoining parts of Iran and Af- 
ghanistan, and Xinjiang in China Later he in- 
cluded Mongolia and, later still, Azerbaijan The 
problem goes deeper as the author argues for the 
importance of the common bonds among the 
region’s indigenous peoples Although these do 
exist, they are counterbalanced by considerable 
differences The book itself demonstrates these 
differences on occasion, 1n discussions of compet- 
ing political, environmental and economic inter- 
ests among the states and the fact that Islam 
means different things to different believers 1n the 
region Pan-Turkism recurs as an important uni- 
fying factor without a mention of how few Central 
Asians past or present have worked for this goal 
Mustafa Kemal Ataturk (1881-1938) even ap- 
pears as a supporter of pan-Turkism when, in fact, 
as Turkish president (1923-38) he opposed it 
vigorously 
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Although the book provides discussions of the 
region’s history as well as cultura. and social 
traditions, these are marred by numerous errors 
For example, the Islamic calendar does not begin 
with the Prophet Muhammad's deatk (A D 632) 
but with his Ayra (migration) a decade earlier 
Badakhshan 1s not a city ın Turkmenistan but two 
separate provinces 1n Tajikistan and Afghanistan 
There was, according to the author, no "major 
wave of Turkic influence" (p 29) 1n the region 
until the 13th century, before then the “Turkic 
intrusions were destructive, their lasting 1mpact 
was minor" (p 29) This ignores the enormous 
significance of the Seljuk Empire, which arose 
two hundred years earlier The autho: also seems 
unfamiliar with the names of contemporary fig- 
ures Some names are simply wrong (such as 
Usmon Davlat for Davlat Usmon) Many are 
transliterated via Russian or according to no 
standard system, the most remarkable example of 
this 1s the rendering of Saudi Arabia”s King Fahd 
as King Fakhda 

The discussion of the Central Asian states ın 
the Soviet and post-Soviet periods shows curious 
decisions on what to include and what to omit For 
example, there 1s a passing mention of the forced 
collectivization of agriculture 1n Kazakstan 1n the 
Soviet era but no mention of what a catastrophe 
this was for the Kazak people, some one-and-a- 
half to two million of them died and another half 
milion fled the republic The discussion of 
Uzbekistan s 1992 constitution mentions the 
number of chapters and articles 1t contains but 
does not explain the significance the author as- 
cribes to the absence of any provision dealing 
with the role of political parties as regards the 
presidency (nor does the author note tnat the same 
is true of the US constitution) The discussion of 
the civil war in Tajikistan 1s filled with errors of 
fact and interpretation For example, fighting did 
not break out 1n the northern part of the country in 
the spring of 1992 (the fighting did not take place 
in the north), Afghanistan was not a significant 
source of weapons, fighters or revolutionary Is- 
lamic 1deology during 1992 (although some peo- 
ple alleged that for their own ulterior motives), 
the civil war did not end in 1994 bit continued 
into 1997 (a peace accord having just been 
signed) 

There 1s a perceptible tilt towards Uzbekistan in 
the treatment of contemporary affairs The ac- 
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count of a bloody clash between Uzbeks and 
Kyrgyzes 1n the Osh area of southern Kyrgyzstan 
in 1990 gives only the Uzbek side of the story 
The depiction of Uzbekistan as now "the guaran- 
tor of stability 1n the entire region of the Fergana 
Valley, including those sections physically lo- 
cated within the territorial borders of Kyrgyzstan" 
(p 131), ascribes benign motives to Uzbekistan’s 
meddling in the affairs of a neighboring state The 
author seems to endorse the view that “Uzbekis- 
ton [sic] indeed would seem to be the nghtful heir 
to moral leadership 1n Central Asia” (p 117) 

There are several good books which have been 
published ın the past few years on Soviet and 
post-Soviet nationality 1ssues and on Central 
Asia Unfortunately, this book 1s too seriously 
flawed 1n too many ways to contribute to that still 
small body of literature in English 


Muriel Atkin, Associate Professor of History, 
George Washington University 


IRAN 


The Army and the Creation of the Pahlavi 
State in Iran: 1910-1926, by Stephanie Cro- 
nin New York and London Taurıs Academic 
Series, 1997 vu + 214 pages Appends to p 258 
Notes to p 280 Bibl to p 287 Index to p 296 
$59 50 


Reviewed by Mohammad H  Faghfoory 


In this book, Stephanie Cronin examines the 
mihtary origin of the Pahlavi state 1n the wider 
context of Iranian politics When Reza Khan 
Pahlavi ascended to the throne as Shah in 1925, 
the development of a modern army was at the 
center of his efforts to create a modern nation- 
state He achieved this by integrating the existing 
mihtary forces which he had inherited from the 
Qajar dynasty To understand the nature of the 
modern Iranian army and the difficulties Reza 
Shah faced ın its development and expansion after 
1925, one must first understand its historical 
background 

The first two chapters of Cronin's book deal 
with the formation of the Government Gendar- 
menie and the Cossack Brigade, their transforma- 


tion, and how Reza Khan used them as he strived 
to reach the throne 

The Government Gendarmerie was established 
in 1909-11 Due to the support of the merchants 
and the ‘ulama (Islamic scholars), 1t soon became 
the focus of Iranian national aspirations. Its offic- 
ers were recruited from among the most talented 
and skilled personnel, and Russian and Swedish 
officers were also hired Unlike the officers of the 
Cossack Brigade, most of these officers were 
members of the upper class With some 360 
Iranian officers, 358 cadets and 9,720 members of 
other ranks, the Gendarmerie was the largest 
military force 1n the country, compared with the 
Brigade, which possessed 300 Iranian officers and 
7,000 men (p 90) 

Established 1n. 1879 under the command of 
Russian officers, the Cossack Brigade recruited its 
members mainly from among the Turkic-speaking 
Muhayırın (1mmigrants from the Caucasus), and 
the Kurdish, Bakhtıarı and Shahsavan tribes Only 
about ten percent of its members were ethnic 
Persians The Brigade was considered the instru- 
ment of Russian influence As such its popularity 
never reached that of the Gendarmerie due to its 
identification with the Russians and its hostility 
toward constitutionalism As the author observes, 
tensions between the Gendarmerie and the Cos- 
sack Brigade were the reflection of each force’s 
attitude toward foreign powers and domestic 1s- 
sues To what extent the conflict between the two 
units was also due to their class, ethnicity, educa- 
tional background and political orientations, how- 
ever, remains unexplored 

Chapter four examines stages in the construc- 
tion of the new army and its structure and orga- 
nization On 14 May 1921, the Gendarmerie was 
transferred from the Ministry of the Interior to the 
War Ministry under the control of Reza Khan In 
December, he issued Army Order Number One 
whereby the two forces were amalgamated (pp 
93-95) Cronin credits Reza Khan for achieving 
this merger 1n a way that secured the interests of 
his Cossack supporters, while fully utilizing the 
skills of the gendarmes The construction of the 
new army was already underway 

As the author demonstrates, “The whole fabric 
of the new army was centered on Reza Khan’s 
personality” (p 112) He divided the country into 
five military divisions and appointed his most 
loyal generals to the commanding positions of 


these divisions The total number of military 
personnel at the time of the merger reached 
10,000 men All foreign military terms were 
abolished, and Persian words were substituted for 
them 

A particular challenge facing the new army was 
the nature of its relationship with Iranian society 
The primary objective of nations 1n establishing a 
national army 1s to be able to fight wars against 
foreign aggressors Cronin challenges this idea 
and maintains that the new Iranian army was 
neither intended for nor capable of such a war, as 
demonstrated by its fatlure to provide a coherent 
defense against the Allied invasion 1n 1941 The 
army's major tasks were the destruction of all 
domestic threats to its power, maintenance of 
national security and order, and the extension of 
the central government’s authority throughout the 
country As Cronin shows quite convincingly, the 
army played positive societal roles by establishing 
order and security and by advocating social re- 
forms The army also played negative roles, such 
as introducing repressive measures, disregarding 
civil authority, controlling the elections and the 
cabinets, and, 1n short, disregarding the constitu- 
tion It 1s not correct, however, to assume that 
only the army was supportive of these policies 
Despite widespread opposition to repression and 
the violation of the constitution, many of the 
reform measures and particularly the establish- 
ment of order and security were strongly sup- 
ported by the population, including segments of 
the intelligentsia and the ‘ulama Without such 
support, as another observer has maintained, 
“Reza Khan might have been able to carry out 
another coup, but not a lawful change of dynasty, 
he might have seized the capital, but not the entire 
country with an army of a mere 40,000 men Reza 
Khan's path to power, 1n short, was paved not 
simply by violence, armed force, terror, and 
mulitary conspiracies, but by open alliances with 
diverse groups inside and outside the Fourth and 
Fifth National Assemblies ”! 

Of particular interest are three appendices at the 
end of the text One appendix provides biograph- 
ical information on the most prominent officers of 
this period Another appendix contains a will 


1 Ervand Abrahamian, Jran Between Two Rev- 
olutions (Princeton, NJ Princeton University Press, 
1982), p 120 
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attributed to Major “Alı Qulı Khan Pesyan and 
reflects the general mood of the radical nationalist 
elements within the new army A third appendix 
compares the ranks and pay scales of the Cossack 
Brigade and the Gendarmerie with those of the 
new army It 1s interesting to note that a wide gap 
in salary existed between the Iranian and Russian 
officers of the Brigade, whereas 1n the Gendarm- 
erie, except for the Commandant, Swedish and 
Iranian officers received almost the same pay In 
the new army, the most senior officers’ salaries 
exceeded those of the highest rankmg Russian 
officers of the Cossack Division (pp 235—55) 

In addition to published and unpublished 
sources in Persian and English, Cronm has relied 
extensively on the archives of the Briush Foreign 
Office and the War Office, Air Ministry files, and 
the Indian Office Library She has provided much 
new information on the internal dynamics of the 
modern Iranian army, its achievements and its 
failures This book contributes to a better under- 
standing of the tragic consequences of building a 
national army around the personality of its 
founder The very fabric of the army disintegrates 
once he disappears from the political scene This 
is the most valuable lesson that Stephanie Cro- 
nin’s contribution will teach her readers 


Mohammad H Faghfoory is an mdependent 
scholar, an occasional lecturer at George Wash- 
ington University, and a research associate at the 
Graduate School of Islamic and Social Sciences 
He is the author of numerous book reviews and 
articles on modern Iran 
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These two books meet their objectives 1n attempt- 
ing to understand some aspects of the creation of 
the Iraqi state, the circumstances that influenced 
its institutions, its historical development, and, 
ultimately, what went wrong 1n this construction 
project The two books, however, offer totally 
different perspectives and conclusions on Iraq 

Samira Ha) provides a socio-economic inter- 
pretation of events in Iraq from 1900 until 1963 
She divides her book into two parts The first, 
which deals with the rise of Iraq's modern econ- 
omy, is the more interesting Haj studies the 
emergence of the feudal system as a consequence 
of the land tenure regime initiated under the 
Ottomans at the end of the 19th century, and 
encouraged by the British mandate and the mon- 
archy This regime contributed to the misery of 
the farmers, who rose more than once against their 
landlords The inefficient agrarian system formed 
a barrier to industrial development because large 
inputs of labor were necessary to feed the popu- 
lation This limited the availability of surplus 
population for industry and restricted the purchas- 
ing power of the population for 1ndustrial goods 

Haj does not see the oil industry as having 
played a positive role 1n modernizing the Iraqi 
economy "Oil revenues accentuated, rather than 
alleviated, the social and economic conditions in 
modern Iraq,” and the industry “barely engaged 
the domestic economy 1n its production process, 
and employed little domestic labor" (p 55) 

The second part of the book deals with the 
political developments that led to the fall of the 
monarchy in 1958 and with the subsequent rise of 
the Qasim regime and its fallin 1963 This section 
is strongly influenced by the perspective of the 
Iraqi Left, which has always seen the Iraqi Com- 
munist Party (ICP) as the leading opposition force 
ın Iraq In Hay s view, the ICP played the domi- 
nant role 1n national uprisings and reform move- 
ments during and after World War II, including in 
the uprising against the unratified Anglo-Iraq 
Treaty of 1948 (the wathba) and the disturbances 
of 1952 (the Intifada) This interpretation exag- 
gerates the role of the ICP, a small, underground 
party whose role 1n shaping the modern history of 
Iraq was marginal The ICP manifested itself 
mainly through an underground press and through 
agitation 1n the streets and in schools While this 
press affected a limited number of intellectuals, 
many Iraqis regarded its members as “heretics,” 


or agents of the Soviet Union, with an ideology 
that was difficult to understand or to identify with 
It was the Istiqlal (Independence) Party that 
played the primary role in the wathba, not the 
communists, but the failure of the Istiglal to seize 
the initiative after the Intifada in 1952 caused 
many of the party’s youth to leave, not for the ICP 
but for the Ba'th, which was then presenting itself 
as an Arab nationalist party with a vision of 
economic reform 

One can also take 1ssue with the author's claim 
that the 1958 army revolt that toppled the mon- 
archy was mainly a result of socio-economic 
imbalances in Iraq It was far more directly related 
to the foreign policy of the regime, especially its 
adherence to the unpopular 1955 Baghdad Pact 
and to Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir’s calls for Arab unity 
and for the abrogation of that Pact Finally, the 
author’s conclusion that the 1958 revolt failed 
because other parties did not join the path charted 
by the ICP 1s flawed The revolt was defeated by 
Qasim’s dictatorship, his reign of terror and the 
atrocities he tolerated in Mosul and Kirkuk in 
which the ICP was complicitous 

The second volume, by Khaled Salih, analyzes 
the process of nation-state formation ın Iraq, a 
subject which has become increasingly topical in 
the grim aftermath of the second Gulf War (1991) 
One current of political analysis today focuses on 
the viability of Iraq as a unitary state, with some 
analysts even envisioning an Iraq divided into two 
or even three parts—a Kurdish entity 1n the north, 
a Sunni section in the center, and a Shi ‘ite portion 
in the south Salih’s book attempts to explain the 
failure of Iraq to create a nation-state from its 
diverse ethnic, linguistic and sectarian compo- 
nents 

The author acknowledges the difficulty of the 
task of nation-state formation, mght from its 
inception. The British themselves recognized the 
problems during the mandate period (1920-32) 
and worked with Iraqi elites to create modern 
institutions, such as an efficient administration 
and a professional army and police force But they 
did not go far enough 1n providing avenues of 
participation for every Iraqi As Salih shows, even 
with the spread of modern education and infra- 
structure, personal loyalties remained tied to 
tribal, regional and sectarian groups, rather than to 
the nation-state 


In this context, the army, “instead of function- 
ing as a ‘model institution’ for the wider hetero- 
geneous society — was used instrumentally to 
impose the desired particular political order on the 
basis of which only a segment of the population 
[that 1s, the Arab Sunnis] was to constitute the 
people" (pp 165-66) Although the army some- 
times did intervene in politics, all its missions had 
a common thread preservation of the established 
political order One of the most interesting chap- 
ters 1n this book 1s the third, in which the author 
describes the reorganization of the Iraqi army 
between 1943 and 1948 under the guidance of the 
British military mission 1n Iraq This reorganiza- 
tion came after the 1941 military coup, which had 
threatened the established political order, and was 
not meant to neutralize or eliminate those officers 
who were seen as disloyal to the regime 

The essential conclusion of this book 1s that 
those ın power ın Iraq, mainly the Sunni Arabs, 
used the army to preserve the status quo, not to 
create a nation in İraq, but to preserve Sunn 
hegemony The author thus puts the responsibility 
for the failure of the national mission on the 
shoulders of the Sunni Arab nationalists, who 
excluded both Kurds and Shi‘ite Arabs from 
political and economic benefits tied to the build- 
ing of a modern state 

Blaming all of Iraq's failures on the Sunni 
Arabs, however, 1s an easy escape from distribut- 
ing the failure more equitably on all Iraqis Shi‘a 
and Kurds did hold positions of responsibility in 
Iraq, including the posts of prime minister, min- 
ister and member of parliament, which made them 
part of the decision-making process Nor 1s it 
accurate to imply that Shi‘ite Arabs are not 
nationalists Nationalist movements, including the 
pan-Arab variety, included Shi‘a, who fought in 
the Iran-Iraq War (1980-88), proving that they 
were no less Iraqi than their Sunni counterparts 

Salih’s book tends to be repetitious and uses a 
great deal of political science jargon Between 
these two books the reader 1s faced with Hobson’s 
choice blaming Iraq’s failures and mistakes on 
those who refused to follow the Iraqi Communist 
Party or on Sunni Arabs who dominated the 
political spectrum This reviewer thinks the truth 
1s far more complex and involves a much broader 
spectrum of the Iraqi population 
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The Government and Politics of Israel, by Don 
Peretz, was first published in 1976, and was 
reviewed 1n this Journal 1n the spring of 1980 A 
second edition, published in 1983, added an 
additional chapter devoted to “The Begin Era” 
The current book under review 1s a completely 
revised and updated edition It is the work of the 
original author together with Gideon Coron of Tel 
Aviv University Each of the previously published 
chapters has been extensively reorganized and 
rewritten, or at the very least updated to reflect 
developments of the last 13 years In addition, 
there are three new chapters, “Th2 Electoral 
System,” “Second Transition of Power," and 
“Challenges of the Israeli Polity " The result is a 
superb and readable guide to the complex and 
often bewildering world of internal -sraeli poli- 
tics 

Of particular value 1s chapter 4, which exam- 
ines the electoral system The text provides a clear 
explanation of the ongins and workings of the 
proportional representation system, as well as 
details on the evolving internal selection process 
for choosing lists within the Labor and Likud 
parties Readers will also appreciate the discus- 
sion of party financing, mechanics of voting lists 
and elections, and changing party loyalties among 
voters The authors note that efforts tc reduce the 
number of parties elected to the Knesset, which 
date back to the 1950s, typically have zun afoul of 
the need to secure coalition partners from pre- 
cisely those small parties that would te adversely 
affected by such changes Later in the text, they 
also note that the most far-reaching change to the 
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electoral system to date—the 1992 law providing 
for an election for prime minister, divorced from 
the election for members of the Knesset— has 
thus far shown little evidence that minor parties 
have lost their bargaining power They conclude 
that “the small parties of yesteryear have become 
larger and more powerful, and the two main 
parties—Labor and Likud—have lost their dom- 
inating position" (p 274) 

Chapter 8, somewhat misleadingly titled “Sec- 
ond Transition of Power," in fact analyzes the 
factors responsible for the first transition of power 
in 1977—when Likud for the first time in the 
history of independent Israel formed a coalition 
government—as well as those that led to the 1992 
return of Labor to power The authors also exam- 
ine the come-from-behind victory of Likud in 
198], and the impact on Israeli politics of the 
1982 Israeli invasion of Lebanon, the Palestinian 
Intifada (uprising), and the 1991 Gulf War Peretz 
and Doron blame the defeat of Likud 1n 1992 on 
economic policies that the electorate judged to be 
misdirected, deteriorating relations with the 
United States, as exemplified by the issue of the 
loan guarantees, Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir's 
opposition to electoral reform, and ongoing secu- 
nty problems In addition, they contrast the fac- 
tional infighting within Likud with the unified 
image projected by Labor, led once again by 
Yitzhak Rabin The latter party even went so far 
as to change its official name to "Labor Headed by 
Yitzhak Rabin ” 

Readers needing an introduction to the opera- 
tions of Israeli government institutions will find 
the revised chapter 6, “How the Government 
Works,” to be especially useful This chapter 
includes material on basic laws, the supreme 
court, and the presidency, as well as capsule 
political biographies of leaders such as Men- 
achem Begin, David Ben-Gurion, Golda Merr, 
Shimon Peres, Yitzhak Rabin, and Yitzhak 
Shamir 

Some errors of fact and usage, as well as 
questionable interpretations not found in the pre- 
vious versions, have crept into this edition The 
fall of Masada did not come at the end of the 
Bar-Kochba revolt (p 12), “750,000 Arab-speak- 
ing Jews” (p 45) should be “Arabic-speaking 
Jews," and references to “Holocaust survi- 
vors in Cyprus camps” (p 44) would read 
more clearly as “camps 1n Cyprus ” Some readers 


may wish for qualification to the assertion that 
"Israel 1s one of the most democratic countries 1n 
the Middle Eastern region" (p 2) The authors 
write that "the development of the US-Israeli 
friendship rests on several factors" (p 3), but then 
only one factor is mentioned, let alone considered, 
namely, the size of the Jewish community in the 
United States The characterization of the Israeli 
economy as formerly "an agriculturally based 
Third World type" (p 5) 1s also open to question 
These shortcomings hardly detract from the over- 
all value of the text, however 

The Government and Politics of Israel can be 
strongly recommended for use 1n undergraduate 
courses on Israeli, Middle Eastern, or comparative 
politics It will also be beneficial to any reader 
wishing to understand better the 1nternal workings 
of the Israeli state Seasoned observers should find 
some previously undiscovered nuggets too, such 
as why the Ministry of Tourism was created (p 
222), which party profits from elections held 
during the summer and why (p 137), bills before 
the Knesset to reduce the tax on suntan lotion and 
ban tree climbing (p 177), and why pigs raised on 
secular kibbutzim are classified as giraffes (p 
197) 


Steven A Glazer, Assistant Professor of History, 
Graceland College, Lamon, Iowa 
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William Harris’ book on the Civil War in Leba- 
non (1975-1989) looks back to the 16th century 
for the ongins of sectarian strife, chromcles the 
events of the war, analyzes communitarian attı- 
tudes as well as the positions of prominent indi- 
vidual leaders whose familes he traces back 
centuries, and describes the post-war efforts at 
political accommodation and rebuilding—obv1- 


ously, too broad a scope Herein lies the major 
flaw in the book, namely the author’s choice of 
subjects relevant to explaining the war and its 
aftermath, and the neglect of landmark events that 
lie at the root of this war and its escalation 

The author devotes 80 pages to a description of 
the Emirates of Fakhr al-Din Ma‘n and the Shi- 
habis in the 17th and 18th centuries, but he fails to 
mention the impact of the 1948 Arab-Israeli war 
on Lebanon with the influx of hundreds of thou- 
sands of refugees who had to be accommodated 
Harris does not devote any attention to the 1978 
Israeli invasion of Lebanon, nor to the proxy 
South Lebanese Army Israel left behind with dire 
consequences for the prospects of peace in the 
country As for the 1982 Israeli invasion of 
Lebanon, he brushes it aside as an event which 
has been widely covered by other authors and 
does not discuss how it changed the character of 
the civil strife Each one of these events affected 
the demography, economic situation, as well as 
the internal dynamics of the Lebanese body- 
politic Even from the prism of sects, which 1s the 
focus of this book, these were monumental land- 
marks which cannot be ignored 

The author's thesis is that sectarian strife in 
Lebanon was inevitable He minimizes the 1mpor- 
tance of some relevant factors and over-empha- 
sizes that of others When it comes to outside 
forces, he expounds on the Synan role and glosses 
over the Israeli role The resistance in the south of 
Lebanon to Israeli occupation becomes, 1n Harris’ 
analysis, the result of Syrian maneuvering of the 
communities rather than a natural reaction to 
occupation and oppression The end of the Civil 
War itself 1s imposed by Syria, m his opinion The 
Syrian presence, according to the author, 1s only 
putting a lid on the problems among the sects, 
which will inevitably reemerge when the Syrian 
presence 15 removed There 1s no understanding 1n 
this study of how exhausted the Lebanese were at 
the end of this futile war, or how much they had 
to lower their expectations and how ready they 
were to accept any kind of formula to end this 
bloody conflict which, besides its human toll, 
turned the country to shambles True, the 1991 
Ta'if Agreement was only a patchwork solution 
It did not resolve many of the problems, yet it 
meant the end of war and the restoration of the 
legitimacy of the state At that point ın time, this 
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was what most, 1f not all, Lebanese we-e longing 
for 

In his emphasis on sects and the tensions 
amongst them, Harris fails to discern tae emerg- 
ing, non-sectarian, democratic forces that consti- 
tute the underpinnings of a civil society which had 
made Lebanon a thriving country in the 1960s and 
early 1970s These forces are reemerging in the 
aftermath of the war, justifying to some degree the 
hope ın a peaceful future Discussing the Shi"ite 
community and its sectanan political organiza- 
tions—Amal and Hızballah—Harrıs fails to men- 
tion that two decades ago, the Communist and 
Ba'thist parties—two pronouncedly secular par- 
ties—were the main vehicles for political involve- 
ment amongst that same Shi'ite population, a 
strange phenomenon at the outset It points, how- 
ever, to a very important fact, namely, that what 
rallies the Shi'ite community 1s politiczl activism 
to achieve an agenda of social justice The Leba- 
nese Shi'ites support parties based on tacir adop- 
tion of this social agenda rather than their 
ideological nature 

William Harris is sympathetic to General 
Michel ‘Awn, whom he interviewed on several 
occasions He blames the political demise of the 
general on the Syrians without any mention of the 
loss of credibility ‘Awn brought on himself, by 
becoming part of the problem rather than the 
solution 

Faces of Lebanon 1s an ahistorical -eading of 
the history of Lebanon While the author argues 
that the Civil War was a natural sequel to the 
16th-century tensions between the Maronite, 
Druze and Shi'ite communities, he overlooks 
some of the other major sects, such as “he Sunnis 
and the Greek Orthodox, and underest.mates not 
only their number but also their influence over the 
events of the past two decades 


Hala Maksoud, President, American-Arab Antı- 
Discrimination Committee and Adjunct Profes- 
sor, Institute of International Transactions, 
George Mason University 
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Reviewed by Giandomenico Picco 


This book addresses three subjects the history of 
the Hizballah (Party of God), relations between 
the party and Iran and Syria, and the behavior of 
the United States, France and the United King- 
dom ın dealing with the Western hostage crisis in 
the late 1980s and early 1990s The most signif- 
icant aspect of the book is the way in which 
Magnus Ranstorp takes us into the reality of the 
civil strife in Lebanon, with its national, regional 
and international dimensions, while simulta- 
neously underlining the fundamental relevance of 
the personal component in the creation and devel- 
opment of the Hizballah 

There would have been no Hizballah without 
Najaf, the learning center ın Iraq where Ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini and many of the Lebanese 
religious leaders met and studied together ın the 
1960s and 1970s The personal contacts and 
relationships that developed in Najaf are the 
cradle of the party and 1ts politics. Ranstorp never 
loses sight of the fact that 1n the world of Islam in 
general, and certainly of Shi'ism in particular, 
there 1s no difference between public and private, 
and therefore the history of the Party of God ın 
Lebanon 1s the history of 1ts leaders, 1ts mayor 
mulitants, and its spiritual guides 

Ranstorp goes into much detail 1n his delinea- 
tion of a series of steps affecting Hizballah These 
include the expulsion of the UN Multi-National 
Force (MNF) from Lebanon ın 1984, the with- 
drawal of Israel from the suburbs of Beirut to the 
southern security zone in 1985, the qualitative 
leap 1n security and technology 1n the late 1980s 
in the fight against Israel, and the ability of 
Hizballah to remain the only armed militia. in 
Lebanon after the Ta’1f Agreement ın 1991 

The relationship between Iran and Hizballah, 
especially between the various factions and reli- 
gious leaders 1n Iran and the changes of policies 
by the party, 1s rich 1n detail for those who wish to 
understand the multifaceted reality of the region 
Profoundly linked to Iran for religious, political, 
financial and military reasons, Hizballah leaders 
nevertheless had their own agenda and, as of late 
1986, gradually assumed a more independent role 
vis-a-vis Iran The complex relationship between 
the party and Tehran (1e, with various religious 
figures in Tehran, with the Pasdarans [revolution- 
ary guards] and with the government of the 


Islamic Republic of Iran), particularly in the latter 
part of the 1980s and 1990s, 1s not one, as some 
seem to believe in the West, of puppet and 
puppeteer, as the release of the Western hostages 
proved Ranstorp portrays Syria as a monolithic 
country with President Hafiz al-Asad as the con- 
troller of the transit channel between Iran and 
Hizballah Damascus’ rapport with Tehran was 
affected by the Iran-Iraq war (1980-88), the fight 
between Amal and Hizballah in Lebanon, and, 
later, the desire of President Asad to become an 
"interlocuteur valable" for the Americans while 
Tehran remained opposed to any rapprochement 
with the United States Discussions of these and 
other elements provide a good understanding of 
the ups and downs of a politically difficult rela- 
tionship 

As for the Western hostage saga, Ranstorp's 
analysis of the behavior of the United States, 
France and the United Kingdom concludes that 
"While US experience with hostage-taking in 
Lebanon supports the assertion that conceding to 
Hizb' Allah demands leads to further kidnappings, 
the experience of the French and the British 
governments in their approach to the hostage- 
crisis provide ample contrary evidence” (p 177) 
Indeed, the book argues repeatedly that the Iran- 
Contra affair was devastating for US credibility in 
the region and 1n Europe, especially with regard to 
the Americans’ declared principles of no negoti- 
ations and no concessions The triangular rela- 
tionship between Hizballah, Iran and Syria was 
more relevant 1n the abduction and release of the 
hostages than any role played by the major pow- 
ers 

Some of the details of the negotiations which 
led to the release of the hostages through the 
efforts of the UN Secretary General and the role of 
the White House are not always exact In addition, 
it 15 perplexing that Ranstorp seems to believe that 
the financial settlement of the Arbitration Tribu- 
nal 1n The Hague represented "the" pay-off by 
Washington to the Iranians There were political 
gestures exchanged during the UN negotiations 
by Washington and Tehran, but there were expec- 
tations by Tehran which went unmet Contrary to 
what Ranstorp says, Iran did not choose the 
United Nations to solve the crisis 1n 1991, rather, 
in 1989 the UN Secretary General's office offered 
to work as a channel based on credibility it 
acquired in Tehran during the negotiations that 


ended the Iran-Iraq War The UN offer became 
operative after the election of President George 
Bush 

Having correctly stated that the US human 
intelligence ("humint") on Hizballah was non- 
existent and that the Israeli humint was quite 
limited (as proven by the fact that to this day no 
real 1nformation 1s available on the fate of the 
Israeli MIAs), one may raise questions as to 
Ranstorp's extensive use of US and Israeli 
sources Nevertheless, the author has done a great 
deal of research that 1s presented here for the first 
time 

This 1s much more than just another book on 
the hostage saga It opens a new vista over the 
modus operandi of Syria, Iran and Iraq, which are 
today much more relevant for peace and security 
than the Palestine region itself 


Giandomenico Picco, Chairman of GDP Associ- 
ates, is former United Nations Assistant Secretary 
General and UN negotiator for the release of the 
Western hostages in Lebanon Mr Picco writes 
regularly on Middle Eastern geopolitical issues, 
and in particular on Iran and Iraq 
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Reviewed by Dirk Vandewalle 


Despite the 1mportant role Libya has played in the 
events leading up to the first oil crisis in 1973-74, 
and despite the trendsetting oil policies within the 
country that became a harbinger for similar leg- 
islation in other oil exporters, the Libyan oil 
industry has never been the subject of a full- 
length investigation Judith Gurney's book, as 
part of a series issued by the Oxford Institute for 
Energy Studies that includes similar volumes on 
Venezuela, Nigeria and Indonesia, 1s a wonder- 
fully concise and succinct treatment of the subject 
that both Libya and oil industry specialists will 
want to read It 1s written in a tempered language 
that avoids analyzing the Libyan oil industry as 
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simply a political tool at the mercy of Mu'ammar 
al-Qadhdhafi and lus self-styled revolutionary 
regime 

The kind of treatment Gurney brings to her 
subject 1s 1nsightful and contains both an over- 
view of Libya’s oil industry since the country's 
independence in 1951, and a discussion of its 
downstream operations and overseas investments 
Throughout the book, the author pays careful 
attention to the dilemmas oil exporters like Libya 
face as they negotiate with powerful international 
oil companies and their governments She pro- 
vides an excellent overview of the carrot-and- 
stick policies both the Sanusi monarchy and its 
revolutionary successor used to maxinuze Libya's 
revenues while providing enough financial incen- 
tives for the international companies to invest in 
the country's oil industry 

In a general sense, Gurney 1s correct that there 
have been few 1nstances— except for the cases of 
British Petroleum and Amoseas nationaliza- 
tions—where the Libyan government intervened 
directly for political reasons (p 43) But she 
ignores, 1n a manner that detracts from the book's 
value as a study in political economy the politi 
cization of the entire country’s eccnomy that 
ultimately affects the decisions the Qadhdhafi 
government takes ın regard to the country’s oil 
industry In several crucial ways during the 1980s, 
but particularly during the events surrounding the 
withdrawal of Mobil from Libya, the government 
had neither its traditional sticks nor carrots left, 
and felt repeatedly obliged to intervene Perhaps 
the most telling indication of the increased politi- 
cization of Libya's oil industry after 1969 1s the 
fact that neither the Popular Committees nor the 
Revolutionary Committees had any influence on 
the oi] sector, and that decisions regarding oul, 
downstream operations, and overseas investment 
of oll revenues were always restricted to a small 
group of decision makers clustered arcund Qadh- 
dhafi 

What 1s truly remarkable, as Gurney points out, 
18 how consistent and essentially prudent and 
conservative those technocratic decision makers 
remained in an overall environment that empha- 
sized political brinkmanship at home end abroad 
By the early 1990s, the Libyan Arab Foreign 
Investment Company (LAFICO) and Oilnvest 
(created in 1988 to expand downstream opera- 
tions 1n Europe) had become two important out- 
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lets for carefully planned overseas investments 
Once more, however, politics intruded The ex- 
tension of the United States economic boycott and 
calls for freezing Libyan assets overseas in the 
wake of the downing of Pan Am flight 103 over 
Lockerbie forced the Libyan regime to curtail its 
international economic activities 

Although this reviewer would have preferred a 
somewhat more in-depth discussion of the links 
between economics and politics as demonstrated 
ın Libya’s od industry, Gurney’s book 1s ulti- 
mately more narrowly confined to a careful re- 
view of the country's oil industry, and it 1s to her 
credit that she treats the events that took place 1n 
a scrupulously neutral manner that 1s most often 
missing 1n similar accounts The penultimate and 
concluding chapter on local development and 
scenarios for Libya's future are somewhat less 
successful since they stray from the more focused 
discussions of the country's oil 1ndustry that make 
up the bulk of the book Overall, however, this 1s 
an important, judicious and welcome addition to 
the literature on Libya and on the international oil 
industry 


Dirk Vandewalle, Department of Government, 
Dartmouth College 


PALESTINE 


Building a Palestinian State: The Incom- 
plete Revolution, by Glenn E Robinson 
Bloomington and Indianapolis Indiana Univer- 
sity Press, 1997 xum + 200 pages Notes to p 
22] Index to p 228 $29 95 cloth, $14 95 paper 


Reviewed by Muhammad Halla) 


Building a Palestinian State covers one of the 
most interesting and crucial periods in modern 
Palestinian history, during which Palestine and 
the Palestinians tottered between oblivion and 
rebirth The book deals with the Palestinian Znti- 
fada (uprising) and its aftermath, particularly the 
Israeli-Palestinian peace process and the emer- 
gence of Palestinian limited self-rule in the West 
Bank and Gaza Stnp 

Glenn E Robinson raises a number of ques- 
tions stemming from the Intifada and its after- 


math, the answers to which say much about recent 
Palestiman political life Two interesting ques- 
tions are Why did the Intifada happen when it 
did?, and what gave it the capacity to become a 
sustained political event which tnggered a process 
that 1s now reshaping Palestinian national life and 
Israelı-Palestinian relations? The author suggests 
that a key event was the emergence of a new 
political elite that displaced the traditional Pales- 
tinian elites The traditional landowning elites 
(the notables, who derived their status either from 
birth or from political leadership) historically 
played the role of intermediaries between the 
Palestinian people and their foreign rulers (Otto- 
mans, British, Jordanians and Israelis) They were 
replaced by a new elite which came from a lower 
socio-economic level but was educated and 
skilled rather than land owning Because of its 
different social origin, the new elite was able to 
undertake mass mobilization through grassroots 
structures, and for that reason was able to lead 
sustained popular resistance to Israeli rule The 
emergence of this elite, Robinson writes, came as 
the unintended consequence of Israel policies, 
including the proletarianization of Palestinian 
farmers through work 1n Israel, land confiscation 
that undermined the traditional power base of the 
old elite and the nse of Palestinian universities, 
all of which undermined the hegemony of the 
land-owning notable elite 

The new elite established 1ts own power base 
by creating a network of grassroots structures, 
such as the medical relief committees and the 
voluntary work organizations The social origins 
of the new elite and their grassroots popular 
connections gave them both the incentive and the 
means to mount a social revolution as well as 
resistance to Israeli rule i 

The author finds ın thıs transformatıon the key 
to understanding not only the Intifada, but also the 
nature of the Palestinian Authonty The Palestin- 
1an Authority, says Robinson, has been seeking to 
assert 1ts control over the Palestinians by working 
to undo the gains of the elite which led the 
Intifada It has also sought to establish the author- 
ity of the diaspora Palestinian leadership by ally- 
ing it with the deposed notable elite and coopted 
elements of the new elite In effect, the author 
says, the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
leadership came to power to abort an ongoing 
revolution rather than to help 1t deliver For that 


reason, it not only contained the new elite, but 
went about dismantling or absorbing its popular 
base by ıntımıdatıon and by denying funding to 
the network of nongovernmental organizations 
which constituted the power base of the new elite 
and its connection to the masses 

There 1s no question that Building a Palestinian 
State gives additional dimensions to some tradi- 
tional, and rather simplistic, interpretations of 
Palestinian politics (such as President Yasir 
“Arafat”s authoritarian style of government) It 
sheds new light on familiar, but not always 
understood, phenomena (such as the conflict be- 
tween the PLO leadership and the Islamist 
groups) by placing them ın the context of elite 
rıvalry and not simply ideological dispute 

The book, however, 1s not without shortcom- 
ings It speaks of the ability of the ‘Arafat regime 
to subdue the Intifada’s new elite, without ex- 
plaining that elite’s inability to protect itself and 
its gains Why did the new elite manage to survive 
harsh and prolonged Israeli suppression but seems 
to be helpless under the ‘Arafat regime? Perhaps 
the peace process interrupted its growth and 
development before 1t matured, perhaps it 1s made 
timid by the fear of provoking a civil war, the 
author states the fact without offering explana- 
tions 

Robinson also downplays the role of Israeli and 
American encouragement of “Arafat”s authontar- 
anism by giving primacy to his ability to suppress 
“opponents of the peace process” at the expense 
of human rıghts and the rule of law This 1s 
mentioned in passing, but it deserves greater 
weight ın explaining the Palestinian Authority’s 
inadequate concerns for the democratic process 

There are also a few errors 1n the book, none of 
which 1s significant enough to undermine the 
validity of its analysis, but which need to be 
pointed out The General Union of Palestinian 
Students (GUPS) 1s referred to as the General 
Federation of Palestine (GFSP) (p 20) The au- 
thor mdicates that the universities adopted the 
voluntary work program after it had become 
popular (p 30) The fact 1s that the universities 
(Birzeit in particular) initiated the program 1n the 
early 1970s, and it later spread Students of 
Palestinian affairs will undoubtedly find this book 
a welcome addition to the growing literature on 
the subject 
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Muhammad Hallaj, Member of the Palestine Na- 
tional Council 


SYRIA 


Syrians: A Travelogue 1992-1994, by Lau- 
rence Deonna Pueblo, CO  Passeggiata Press, 
1996 x + 110 pages $24 cloth, $14 paper 


Reviewed by Robert Gilliam 


İn the introduction to Syrians A Travelogue 
1992-1994, Laurence Deonna points out that her 
prose and photographs of Syrians and their coun- 
try are “impressionistic, subjective, highly per- 
sonal” (p x) That 1s indeed an accurate self- 
assessment of her work Her trevelogue 1s 
relatively brief, very situation specific, and evi- 
dences many of the author's biases Vet, in view 
of the dearth of literature on contemporary social 
and cultural life and thought in Syria, and since 
accounts are few and far between any work 
exploring modern Syria deserves a look Deon- 
na’s recorded insights are thus a worthwhile 
contribution to a Western understanding of con- 
temporary Syria 

In fashioning her picture of Syna, Deonna 
gives a number of Syrians a forum to express their 
feelings about their complex country At the same 
time, she serves a Western audience that would 
otherwise have no idea about Syna other than 
what ıt hears and reads in a sensationalist and 
generalizing media that discourages most West- 
erners from ever wanting to set foot in Syria 
Deonna humanızes the Synans and shows the 
many perspectives and frustrations with no outlet 
that have characterized Syria 1n the first half of the 
1990s She ably informs the reader about events 
and trends 1n a way that only someone living 
among the people could do—for example the 
impact of the tragic death of Basil al-Asad (Pres- 
ident Hafiz al-Asad's eldest son and expected 
successor) on the Syrian psyche, the recent 1n- 
crease 1n the wearing of the veil among Syrian 
women, the rise of al-Sayyida Zaynab as a major 
Shi'ite place of pilgrimage, and some of the tragic 
results stemming from the Syrian army's contin- 
ued presence ın Lebanon 
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Deonna also introduces the reader to a few of 
the gifted Syrian artists who continue to produce 
interesting and sometimes provocative works de- 
spite discouraging political censorship House- 
hold names 1n Syria such as Durayd Lahham and 
‘Ali Farzat, artists who are well known through- 
out the Arab world, have never been heard of by 
most Westerners interested 1n the Middle East In 
registering their existence and conveying their 
struggles, Deonna does them a great service while 
making her readers aware of the talented artists at 
work 1n Syria 

The overall picture Deonna paints of Syria 
today 1s not encouraging One finds Syria to be a 
country suspicious of foreigners, oppressive and 
full of contradictions The author captures the 
conflict Synans face between wanting to be re- 
spected by and hospitable to Westerners and 
being unable to resist grilling those same West- 
erners with the eternal “What do you want? and 
who do you work for?" questions Yet, to her 
credit, Deonna does realize that summing up Syria 
is not simple After exploring Hama (which has 
become a synonym for the Muslim fundamentalist 
uprising that occurred in that city in 1982, in 
which thousands perished, and which 1s probably 
the most mentioned topic by Western authors 1n 
recent Syrian history), and considering the polar- 
opposite of what Hama represents—the mulitaris- 
tic, party-based Youth Movement—Deonna can 
only wonder what she would do if she were a 
citizen of this country of extremes As she says, 
“It 1s easy to condemn” (p 71), easy for West- 
erners to vilify a country so foreign to their own 
values and experiences But Deonna seeks to 
distinguish between Syra as a current political 
entity and the Syrians as a people who cannot be 
divorced from a history that “forms an intimate 
part of these people's lives and follows m their 
footsteps like a shadow" (p x) She clearly and 
objectively conveys that an assessment of Syria 
today must take 1nto account the difficult political 
and social circumstances in which Syrians find 
themselves It 1s that sensitive understanding, 
punctuated by numerous photos illustrating the 
many-faceted aspects of Synan society, which 
makes Syrians A Travelogue 1992-1994 worth 
reading 


Robert Gilliam is Director of AMIDEAST/Syria 


ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 


Jewish-Transjordanian Relations 1921- 
1948, by Yoav Gelber London and Portland, 
OR Frank Cass, 1997 x + 289 pages Gloss to 
p 306 Bibl to p 313 Index to p 320 $4950 
cloth, $25 paper 


Reviewed by John Creed 


Bit by bit we are learning more about the relations 
between Jews and Arabs prior to the establish- 
ment of the Israeli state, and this work takes us 
further 1n that direction by focusing on Jewish- 
Transjordanian relations between 1921 and 1948 
Although other works have touched on this rela- 
tion, Yoav Gelber draws extensively on Jewish 
and British sources to take the reader on a detailed 
journey through the longstanding contacts be- 
tween Jewish leaders and Amir 'Abdallah (who 
became king 1n 1946), pointing out along the way 
the various phases through which this relationship 
evolved 

The decided strength of this work 1s 1ts atten- 
tion to detail Gelber begins by discussing con- 
tacts between ‘Abdallah and Zionist leaders, like 
Chaim Weizman, ın the 1920s, which focused on 
the possibility of Jewish economic penetration of 
Transjordan and the appeal this held given the 
impoverished conditions that prevailed at the 
time In particular, Gelber’s discussion of the 
controversies behind Jewish Agency attempts to 
purchase land from willing tribal leaders adds 
some interesting historical perspective to current 
tensions created by the Palestinian Authority’s 
order in May 1997 to forbid Palestinian land sales 
to Israelis Soon, however, Gelber notes that 
Jewish-Transjordanian contacts were swept up in 
the swirl of regional politics, with * Abdallah 
conducting his end to further his ambitions of 
governing Palestmme and Syria while the Jews 
pursued relations 1n order to expand and defend 
their settlements and attempt to win a measure of 
acceptance for a Jewish national home in the 
region Thus what emerges, from Gelber's per- 
spective, 18 in essence a tenuous political alliance 
between the parties, one that ebbs and flows 
through 1948 Much of the basic material here has 
been covered 1n other works, but Gelber's narra- 


tive systematically chronicles the many contacts 
and voluminous written record that this relation- 
ship generated Gelber documents the reactions of 
both Jews and Transjordanians, as well as the 
British and Palestinians who were, of course, also 
players in the dynamic Gelber's efforts to present 
with clarity the material he has examined will 
surely be of value to other scholars working on 
this topic 

While Gelber is extremely thorough in taking the 
reader through the relations of this period, his book 
also has shortcomings and limitations, some of 
which the author could have avoided As with all 
works of this period, the lack of Arabic sources 1s 
problematic and places authors 1n danger of draw- 
ing conclusions based on less than optimum infor- 
mation Gelber's emphasis on using his sources to 
build a descriptive account of events as they oc- 
curred makes him less prone to falling into the trap 
of slanted judgments On the other hand, the lack of 
rich analysis throughout the book often leaves the 
reader wondering about the larger implications of 
all the meetings, conversations and correspondence 
Gelber so carefully chronicles The author clearly 
believes that a fuller understanding of this period 
can change our perspective, and he occasionally 
hints at how our appreciation should change (as at 
the end of the book when he offers a provocative 
reinterpretation of the motives behind the assassi- 
nation of King ‘Abdallah in 1951) Overall, how- 
ever, the book lacks a clear and sustainable thesis, 
beyond the twin contentions that the Jewish Agen- 
cy's agreement with ‘Abdallah ın 1946, that he 
would advocate for the partition of Palestine, was a 
culmination, not a beginning, and that, due to the 
prevailing circumstances, ‘Abdallah needed Jewish 
support to realize his regional leadership dreams as 
much as the Jews needed him Indeed, even these 
limited assertions could have been better argued 
with opening and closing chapters that were more 
expressly analytical or with more concerted at- 
tempts within chapters to draw readers back to a 
stronger central theme or set of themes In addition, 
because Jewish-Tranjordanian relations have been a 
subject of some recent controversy given the inter- 
pretations of Avi Shlaim! and others, it might have 
been interesting for Gelber's work to react more 


1 Avi Shlaim, Collusion Across the Jordan 
(New York Columbia University Press, 1988) 
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explicitly to this body of literature and its conclu- 
sions 

The book contains a useful glossary at the end, 
which will help the less familiar -eader sort 
through the many names that appear ın this work 
It 1s unfortunate, however, that this resource does 
not include brief profiles of some of the key 
British participants 


John Creed, Assistant Professor, Department of 
Political Science, College of Charleston 


BIOGRAPHY 


George Ball: Behind the Scenes in U.S. 
Foreign Policy, by James A Bill New Haven 
and London Yale University Press, 1997 xvii + 
232 pages Notes to p 260 Bibl to p 263 Index 
top 274 $30 


Reviewed by Anwar-ul-Haq Ahady 


James A Bill's book has three parts Part one 
describes George Ball's personal rocts and his 
professional development It discusses his family 
environment, his education, the strong impact of 
Midwestern values on his character, his promi- 
nent role in Adlai Stevenson’s 1952 and 1956 
presidential campaigns, his appointments in the 
Kennedy and Johnson administrations. and, from 
1968 until his death in 1994, his cuticism. of 
American foreign policy 

Part two discusses Ball's participation 1n some 
major foreign policy decisions Ball was a strong 
believer in European integration and trade liber- 
alization During his tenure as underszcretary of 
state (1961-66), Ball extended US support for 
European integration and helped the passage of 
the 1962 Trade Expansion Act, which greatly 
enhanced the president’s power to “make across- 
the-board tariff cuts 1n exchange for trade conces- 
sions from other nations" (p 121) Although 
James Bill considers George Ball an -ntellectual 
giant, his book does not point to any major 
intellectual contribution Ball made to either Eu- 
ropean integration or trade liberalizanon Euro- 
pean integration is the brain-child of Jean 
Monnet, Ball simply adopted Monnet’s idea 
While the economic efficiency argument in favor 
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of economic integration 1s well accepted, political 
arguments in favor of political integration are 
considerably less persuasive Generally, it 1s ar- 
gued that political integration leads to peace, 
however, as Michael Doyle, following Emmanuel 
Kant, has argued and demonstrated, liberal de- 
mocracy, even without political integration, can 
promote peace among states Furthermore, con- 
servative statesmen such as Charles de Gaulle 
have advanced serious arguments for the desir- 
ability of maintaining national states. Bill's book 
does not discuss any argument by Ball regarding 
the moral or practical superiority of a supra- 
national society Bill simply states Ball's belief 
about the rapid decline of the nation-state As 
Kenneth Waltz and Stephen Krasner, among oth- 
ers, have persuasively argued, however, the na- 
tion-state 1s stil the primary player in 
international relations Thus, Ball’s beliefs in the 
supremacy of supra-national states and the decline 
of the nation-state are not well founded Similarly, 
although the benefits of free trade for consumers 
are well known, neomercantilists have presented 
some serious arguments in favor of selective 
protectionism and against unilateral free trade 
policy Bull does not discuss any argument by Ball 
that would address the legitimate concern of 
neomercantilists against a more liberal trade pol- 
icy of the United States 1n the 1960s, when US 
competitors were pursuing the policy of selective 
protectionism 

Ball did develop original positions regarding 
the US involvement in Vietnam and the Arab- 
Israeli conflict He persistently argued against the 
escalation of US involvement in Vietnam and for 
an even-handed US policy in the Middle East In 
both instances, however, Ball failed to convince 
the decision makers of the wisdom of his views 
Ball conceived the US response to the crises in 
Congo and Cyprus and won the support of his 
government to 1mplement those policies As Ball 
himself has admitted, however, those were short- 
term successes that did not leave behind any 
guiding principle for future policy makers 

Given his rather modest record of success and 
the fact that Ball was a second-tier official (un- 
dersecretary of state), ıt 1s pertinent to ask why 
Ball is such an important figure in US foreign 
policy The last part of James Bill's book implic- 
itly answers this question Ball’s lasting contribu- 
tion to foreign policy 1s an approach which Bull 


conceptualızes as phronesis or prudence Accord- 
ing to Bill, in addition to a match between means 
and ends, phronesis emphasizes the moral content 
of the ends sought by the policy maker Phronesis 
urges the decision maker to have passion about 
the ends he/she seeks, to exercise responsibility 
regarding the choice of the means, and to have a 
sense of proportion between means and ends 
Phronesis 1s neither idealism nor realism İntel- 
lectual dissatisfaction with these two alternative 
views of foreign policy goes back at least to the 
1930s when Edward H Carr argued that realism 
was void of moral content while idealism disre- 
garded reality In articulating phronesis as a for- 
eign policy model, Bill has provided a genuine 
synthesis of realism and idealism Although Bill 
might be a bit unfair to realism by extending 
Henry Kissinger's alleged personal shortcomings 
as a policy maker to realism, the difference 
between phronesis and realpolitik 1s very genuine 
By using Ball’s career to illustrate phronesis, Bill 
has not only very capably described the model, 
but has payed a great tribute to Ball As Bill 
mentions, Max Weber has identified three quali- 
ties necessary for statesmanship passion, a feel- 
ing of responsibility and a sense of proportion In 
Bill's opinion, George Ball was one of the very 
few foreign policy makers who had all three 
qualities 

James Bill has written another excellent book 
Although the first two chapters, which describe 
Ball's personal roots, lack excitement, part two 
offers an engaging analysis of a number of foreign 
policy issues And, part three 1s simply superb and 
should be read by all those who are interested in 
normative models of foreign (public) policy 


Anwar-ul-Haq Ahady is Professor of Political 
Science at Providence College 


Libya's Qaddafi: The Politics of Contra- 
diction, by Mansour O El-Kikhia Gainesville 
University Press of Florida, 1997 vin + 150 
pages Appends Top 161 Notes to p 179 Bibl 
to p 205 Index to p 213 $4995 


Reviewed by Monte Palmer 


Libya’s Qaddafi 1s a comprehensive, balanced, 
well written and insightful review of Libyan 


politics during the era of President Mu‘ammar 
Qadhdhafi Mansour El-Kikhia anchors much of 
his discussion with a thorough review of the 
Western literature on Libya and then draws upon 
his personal experience to extend and evaluate the 
conclusion of others A particular strength of the 
book 1s the author’s ability to approach Libyan 
politics from a historical as well as a socio- 
economic perspective, both of which have much 
to contribute to analysis of Libyan politics during 
the Qadhdhafi era El-Kikhia’s discussion of Lib- 
yan-Egyptian relations also provides important 
insights 1ntoithe role of regional factors 1n shaping 
Libyan politics 

Particularly fascinating 1s the author’s discussion 
of the growing role of Qadhdhafi’s relatives as the 
main support for the regime, an analysis supported 
by a ten-page listing of Qadhdhafi’s relatives and 
the positions they hold Of related interest 1s the 
author's analysis of the role of marnage alliances in 
strengthening the foundation of the regime 


Jalloud, who belongs to the Magharha tribe, 
has been stripped of his power — and replaced 
by Abdula al-Sanusi, another member of the 
Magharha tribe While Jalloud brought a great 
deal of benefits to his tribe , his family's 
standing within the Magharha tribe 1s inferior 
to that of Abdula al-Sanusi’s family Colonel 
Abdula al-Sanusi 1s married to Safia Farkash’s 
sister Safia Farkash 1s General Qaddafi’s wife 
and the mother of his children That marriage 
made Qaddafi’s and al-Sanusı”s children first 
cousins The marriage also enabled Qaddafi to 
replace Jalloud with al-Sanusi without offend- 
ing the Magharha tribe Indeed, it linked the 
Magharha with the Qathathfa (p 91) 


This reviewer's main criticism of the book 1s 
that 1t should have been two or three times longer 
than its sparse 150 pages of text Insightful 
information on Libya 1s scarce and the author's 
personal experience (as son of ‘Umar Mansur, 
Libya’s first prime minister) and grasp of the 
literature make him well positioned to fill in the 
gaps that have frustrated the rest of us for so long 
On rare occasions the author also allows himself 
the luxury of personal opinion, such as his de- 
scription of Abu Bakr Yunis, the head of Libya’s 
Joint chiefs-of-staff, as “an honest, decent man of 
little intelligence but extremely loyal to General 
Qaddafi” (p 91) 
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Monte Palmer is a professor of political science 
at the Florida State University He is the author of 
Comparative Politics Political Economy, Politi- 
cal Culture and Political Interdependence (/tasca, 
IL F E Peacock, 1997) and coauthor, with Omar 
I El Fathally, of Political Development and 
Social Change ın Libya (Lexington, MA Lexing- 
ton Books, 1980) 


LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE 


The Thirsty Sword: Sirat ‘Antar and the 
Arabic Popular Epic, by Peter Heath Salt 
Lake City University of Utah Press, 1996 xx + 
253 pages Notes to p 286 Bibl to p 314 Index 
to p 324 $50 


Reviewed by Sophia Grotzfeld 


Ever since 1802, when Joseph von Hammer 
published his first presentation of the Strat 'Antar, 
of which he had purchased a manuscript 1n Cairo 
the year before, the Sıra (epic) has preoccupied 
the Occidental world The interest of both the 
broad public and the scholars was aroused by the 
fact that the hero, *Antar, 1s a famous pre-Islamic 
poet Their interest lessened when they realized 
that Strat ‘Antar was not the literary masterpiece 
for which they had hoped Recent decades have 
seen renewed interest among Occidental readers, 
and Arab scholars have begun to focus on the 
Strat ‘Antar, and on popular literature in general, 
with new approaches to the subject 

Part one of Peter Heath’s book 1s dedicated to 
the history and context of the Sirat ‘Antar Having 
started with a concise description of Sirat ‘Antar’s 
reception in Europe, the author then presents the 
relevant research on the epic, discussing its meth- 
ods, aims and the shifting of its emphasis He 
informs the reader of Sirat ‘Antar’s historical 
background and its roots in Arabic literature, and 
he discusses the development of the epic text 
itself 

Heath attaches particular importance to the 
storytellers’ role and their influence on the narra- 
tive of the epic, and to the nature of popular 
literature He stresses that the way the epic was 
transmitted had a constant and strong impact on 
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the Arabic text Professional narrators engaged 1n 
live performances and read the Strat ‘Antar from 
the book, but were free to add or omut parts of the 
narrative, thus being creative and productive In 
the case of popular literature, Heath discusses in 
detail the literary terms of concern, the literary 
classification of the Sıraf ‘Antar and epic litera- 
ture in general, and its place in the Arab cultural, 
historical and literary contexts He focuses on the 
interaction among elite, popular and folk tradi- 
tions and provides scholars with a scheme for 
differentiating among traditions 

In part two Heath presents an analysis of the 
narrative of the Strat ‘Antar He emphasizes the 
importance of what he calls story patterns and of 
the heroic cycle, functioning as a frame (birth to 
death) that can be filled 1n with an array of stories, 
provided that they contain the standard themes 
(“the hero defends the tribe,” “helps the weak,” 
“helps lovers," etc) Heath shows that the epic's 
manifold characters, episodes and events fit well 
into these patterns He discusses the compositional 
principles used by the storytellers (selection, repe- 
tition, variation of emphasis, displacement and 
superimposition) and the compositional models He 
uses a lion fight scene to describe the theoretical 
and practical aspects of Sirat ‘Antar’s composi- 
tional structure and a battle scene to illustrate how 
dramatic elements are used In this connection, 
Heath stresses that the audience’s role (e g , uttering 
approval, disapproval, or special pleasure) 1s cru- 
cial, and he even examines the function of recitation 
of poetry ın the epic Heath briefly touches on the 
questions What 1s Sirat ‘Antar’s view of history 
and what is its relation to historiography? Recom- 
mendations for further research conclude part two 

Readers will appreciate the five appendices, 
which contain a comprehensive summary of the 
Strat “Antar, short descriptions of the manuscripts 
and prints, and supplementary material concern- 
ing lion descriptions and the lion fight scene of 
chapter 7 A few points may be judged differently 
For instance the mse of the popular maghazi 
(campaigns) literature may be dated earlier than 
Heath does (p 59), and contrary to his statement 
that “the supreme Iranian contribution [to “The 
Thousand and One Nights’] was the concept of 
the frame story" (p 56), ıt should be emphasized 
that the frame story 1s an Indian contribution, 
though “any Indian influence came secondhanded 
through Iranian literature” (p 57) These points, 


however, are of minor concern for the epic com- 
plex and do not lessen this study’s merit 

Heath provides his readers with a critical sur- 
vey of the Strat ‘Antar research, demonstrates the 
importance of new approaches to epic literature, 
and points to where further research needs to be 
undertaken Furthermore, his description of the 
narrative structure and compositional dynamics of 
the Sirat “Antar provides cnteria for investiga- 
tions into other popular epic literature as well 
Thus, “the field 1s as wide open as it 1s exciting 
and rewarding” (p 167) 


Sophia Grotzfeld 1s co-author, with Henz Gro- 
tzfeld, of Die Erzaehlungen aus »Tausendundeiner 
Nacht« (Darmstadt Wissenschafthche Buchge- 
sellschaft, 1984) 


MODERN HISTORY AND 
POLITICS 


Le défi kurde, ou le réve fou de 
l'indépendance, by Chris Kutschera Pans Ba- 
yard Editions, 1997 313 pages Notes to p 334 
Index to p 340 Gloss to p 348 Bibl to p 350 
FF160 paper 


Reviewed by Henn J Barkey 


With the majonty of the Kurdish population 
divided among four principal countries, the mod- 
ern history of the Kurds seems to be an endless 
saga of cross-border betrayals by their own kins- 
men and allies, manipulations by powerful states, 
and above all of hardship, death and destruction 
This aspect of the story has been well known to all 
observers of the Middle East What has also been 
an enduring theme of the Kurdish story 1s the will 
and determination of so many, primarily 1n Iran, 
Iraq and Turkey, to pursue often ill-defined goals, 
be they independence, autonomy or identity 

The veteran French journalist Chris Kutsch- 
era’s new book on the Kurds covers the contem- 
porary story of all these betrayals, manipulations 
and rebellions, as well as the tragic mistakes made 
by real and purported leaders of the Kurds This 1s 
a highly readable account of events starting with 
the debacle of the Kurdish insurrection in Iraq 
following the 1975 Algiers Accord between the 


shah of Iran, Muhammad Reza Pahlavi, and the 
then Iraqi strongman, Saddam Husayn 

The book, which 1s divided into three sections 
that discuss the Kurdish experience 1n Iran, Iraq 
and Turkey, does not pretend to explam many of 
the 1ssues that have bedeviled most observers of 
the Kurdish scene the enduring rivalry between 
the two factions in Iraq, the mistakes made by 
their leaders in the aftermath of the 1991 Gulf 
War, or the ease with which the many different 
Kurdish groups have allowed themselves to be- 
come the tools of foreign and neighboring states’ 
interests Instead, Kutschera sets out to give a 
vivid description of the events that have made 
their mark on contemporary Kurdish history the 
1979 Iranian Revolution and the ensuing ill-fated 
revolt in Iranian Kurdistan, the Iran-Iraq War 
(1980-88), the 1991 creation of the autonomous 
region 1n northern Iraq and its near demise in 
September 1996, the 1998 gassing of Halabya, and 
the rise of the many Kurdish groups, including the 
Kurdistan Workers’ Party (PKK), ın Turkey 

Of the three accounts, the Iraqi one is the 
strongest and most riveting It reflects the author's 
rich knowledge of the events, terrain and person- 
alıtıes involved As the Iraqi Kurds rebounded 
from their 1975 defeat, they underwent a mynad 
of ideological transformations and concluded nu- 
merous alliances, all of which brought them little 
of value Undoubtedly because they were located 
in an area where such external alliances appeared 
to make sense, the Kurdish leaders always seemed 
ready to hitch their fortunes to “geopolitical analy- 
ses” that were extremely shortsighted As Kutsch- 
era demonstrates, at times both the Kurdish 
Democratic Party (KDP) of Mas'ud Barzani and 
the Patriotic Union for Kurdistan (PUK) of Jalal 
Talabani collaborated openly with the Islamic 
Republic of Tran to repress violently their Iranian 
KDP cousins across the border, who were fighting 
for identical goals They each made, and sought to 
make, deals with Saddam Husayn This did not 
help them establish credibility either with their 
would-be protectors or the international commu- 
nity Iraqi Kurds became victims of their leaders’ 
own untrustworthiness The bitter nvalry between 
Barzan and Talabani further helped undermine 
the great opportunity they gained with the estab- 
lishment of a safe haven in northern Iraq For 
Kutschera, however, the blame for the fiasco there 
must be laid equally at the doorstep of the Kurdish 
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leaders and the Gulf War allies, who were reluc- 
tant to offer the Kurds anything more than just 
humanitarian aid 

In Iran, as Kutschera argues, the hopes un- 
leashed by the 1979 revolution were quickly 
dashed as the regime turned increasingly repres- 
sive and nationalist The Iranian KDP, led by 
“Abd al-Rahman Ghassemoglu, committed its 
share of serious mistakes, political and military 
Just as in the case of the Iraqi Kurds, the KDP got 
carried away with the early military victories and 
put its faith 1n accords signed with Iranian leaders 
who had httle power Ghassemoglu, however, 
was the real tragic figure in the contemporary 
Kurdish struggle He was a genuine irtellectual 
who, to his last days, hoped that he could some- 
how negotiate an agreement with the Islamic 
regime He was ultimately assassinated :n Vienna 
by agents of Tehran Here, too, Kutschera ex- 
pertly weaves the events on the ground with 
international developments 

It 1s 1n the case of Turkey that Kutschera’s 
account shows signs of fatigue He 1s not as well 
versed 1n that case and its participants As a result, 
the Turkish narrative, compared with the Iraqi and 
Iranian segments, has almost a mechanical feel to 
it Jt lacks the richness that years of research and 
numerous interviews provided in the other two 
cases Still, Kutschera 1s perceptive He 2ointedly 
remarks that ıt 1s the Turkish state's methodical 
repression of all the intellectual Kurdish move- 
ments that finally gave rise to the PKK. 

Finally, while this 1s a well-written book, it 
does not claim to be a scholarly work It takes too 
many of the claims of Kurdish leaders at face 
value It 1s a political snapshot of the tragic era of 
a very unfortunate people 


Henri 2 Barkey is an Associate Professor of 
International Relations at Lehigh University 


Inside the Arab World, by Michael Field 
Cambridge Harvard University Press, 1995 vin 
+ 439 pages Index $27 50 


Reviewed by Mamoun Fandy 


Inside the Arab World by Michael Field 1s a 
journey by one of Europe’s most informed jour- 
nalists writing about the region The book 1s about 
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both the Arab world and its current problems and 
the West and its interests in the Arab world Three 
primary concerns of the West shape this book oil, 
Israel and the fashionable "Islamic threat" The 
book, although good journalistic writing, 1s in 
keeping with other Western discourses that see 
any event in the Arab world, including political 
and social protest, through the lens of those 
Western interests, thus reducing Islam as a reli- 
gion and culture to a question of stability As in 
many Western books on the region, Field presents 
the natives and their concerns as background This 
1s not to say that the book 1s ill-informed, tn fact, 
it 1s better researched than many “insider” books 
by American reporters It 1s certainly more bal- 
anced and informed than Judith Miller's God has 
Nınety-Nıne Names!, Milton Viorst's Sand Cas- 
tles? and Thomas Friedman’s From Beirut to 
Jerusalem?, to mention Just a few 

Field's book 1s not a scholarly one, rather, it 1s 
a historically informed piece of journalistic wnit- 
ing targeting those with an interest 1n Arab affairs 
who want to understand the complexity of Middle 
Eastern issues without having to tackle a difficult 
scholarly tome With the exception of a few errors 
in fact and some slanted judgements, Field suc- 
ceeds 1n providing such an overview 

As Field states, the first seven chapters of this 
book tell the story of an unhappy Arab world 
mured in corruption, defeat, bad governments and 
economuc failure The stories and anecdotes in 
those chapters are captivating The analysis, how- 
ever, remains limited Field’s language is loaded, 
and his generalizations are typically Western His 
smugness and condescension are obvious in his 
discussions of things and people that he does not 
understand In a sentence on the Bedouins, Field 
writes, “The Bedouins of Saudi Arabia, who had 
a habit of personalizing objects by calling them by 
their brand names, started to refer to radios as 
“Ahmad Sa‘ids’,” a reference to an Egyptian radio 
announcer during the 1967 Arab-Israeli war (p 
56) What Field fails to understand 1s that the 
Bedouins were not being stupid but rather ironic 
Ahmad Sa‘id was the announcer who declared the 
1967 Arab defeat to be a victory Thus, when they 
refer to radios as “Ahmad Sa‘ids” they are taking 


pus 
1 (New York Simon and Schuster, 1996) 
2 (Syracuse Syracuse University Press, 1994) 
3 (New York Farrar, Straus, Giraux, 1989) 


a Jab at the unreliability of state-controlled media 
Field misses this because he fails to acknowledge 
the possibility that Arabs are capable of intelli- 
gence and knowledge of their own history, much 
less cynical humor 

Moreover, Field’s superior attitude shows very 
clearly as he repeatedly refers to Arabs as 1gno- 
rant of their own condition as well as that of the 
world around them For instance, he says, “Igno- 
rance leads the Arabs to a distorted view of how 
the Western countries regard them” (p 165) 
References to “the ignorance of the Arab" occur 
at least five times 1n the span of four pages 
accompanied by stereotypical generalizations 
about the “Arab mind " To cite but two examples, 
“The belief ın plots, combined with ignorance, 
leads the Arabs to exaggerate the power of the 
West” (p 168), and “Arabs’ liking of conspiracy 
theories and their ignorance of the West are 
damaging to them” (p 169) Field later describes 
Arabs and their societies as openly racist and 
attributes this alleged Arab racism to the fact that 
“Middle Eastern societies are coarser than that 
of the industrialized West” (p 10) “Arab society 
1s a display society" (p 120) He then expresses 
his assurance that Western societies are not as 
openly racist as Middle Eastern ones Judging 
from the above remarks and many others in the 
book, it 1s fair to assert that Field demonstrates 
that racism 1s alive and well in the West 

Michael Field is at his best when addressing 
issues related to trade and economics His chap- 
ters on the stagnation of Arab economies, the 
remedies and policies imposed on the Arab world 
by the International Monetary Fund (IMF), and 
the social and political impact of both processes 
are among the best chapters 1n the book 

In addition, the conclusion of his chapter on 
Saudi Arabia reflects his informed reporting con- 
cerning the social and political problems of that 
country Field concludes that Saudi Arabia “is not 
a fertile ground for revolution" (p 344) Nonethe- 
less, he 1s aware that Saudi Arabian citizens are 
not happy with the way their government con- 
ducts the affairs of the state Field’s criticism of 
Saudi policies and his own policy recommenda- 
tions are written 1n the finest of British imperial 
traditions 

One can, however, skip Field’s chapter on the 
Arab-Israeli peace process without missing much, 
for the chapter 1s a mere summary of events that 


took place after the 1993 Oslo Declaration of 
Principles and the famous handshake on the 
White House lawn Very little insight is given in 
that chapter 

In spite of its shortcomings, Inside the Arab 
World 1s a good piece of journalistic reporting on 
the area It can be an extremely useful book for 
introductory courses on the Arab world if students 
are encouraged to see beyond Field’s predictable 
cultural biases and to focus on his economic and 
political analysis 


Mamoun Fandy, Research Professor of Arab 
Studies, Center of Contemporary Arab Studies, 
Georgetown University 


PHILOSOPHY AND 
RELIGION 


Islamic Marriage and Divorce Laws of the 
Arab World, by Dawoud Sudqi El Alami and 
Doreen Hinchcliffe Cambridge MA Kluwer 
Law International, 1996 xvi + 272 pages Index 
to page 279 $127 


Reviewed by Ann Elizabeth Mayer 


When the title of a book 1s as misleading as the 
title of this volume 1s, readers are likely to be 
caught short The discrepancy between title and 
subject will serve as an introduction to a small 
world of puzzlements that confront the reader 
Indeed, one could spend a rainy afternoon with 
scholarly companions trying to work out the 
rationales for the various conundrums 

The book offers a short glossary of Arabic 
terms used in Islamic family law (pp xui-xvi), a 
brief and problematic essay titled “The Uncodi- 
fied Law” (pp 3-32), an even scantier essay, 
"Background to Codification” (pp 35-37), and 
English versions of the bare texts of family or 
persona] status laws of 11 Arab countries, each 
preceded by about half a page of introduction (pp 
390—272) No effort 1s made to place the laws ın 
historical, political or sociological context 

Curiously, the section on uncodified law 1s not 
an analysis or even a description of Islamic law as 
interpreted and applied in the Arab countries that 
have not yet codified their laws Instead, 1t 1s a 
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summary of Islamic rules on marriage and di- 
vorce, which will be very familiar to readers of 
the works of James N D Anderson ! A though it 
1s conceded that uncodified Hanbali anc Twelver 
Shi‘1 jurisprudence figures in the laws of a num- 
ber of countries around the Gulf (see p 4), little of 
the essay concerns Hanbalı or Sh1‘1 jurisprudence, 
and none of it deals with Ibadi jurisprudence, 
acknowledged to be applied 1n Oman (see p 4) 
Paradoxically, much of the discussion concerns 
Hanafi law, which 1s more influential 1n. those 
Arab countries that have abandoned uncodified 
law 

As the book was published 1n 1996, cne might 
expect that ıt would cover current laws Not only 
does the book ignore reforms but, in a baffling 
tack, ıt denies their very existence For example, 
Tunisia made stunning changes to its personal 
status law in 1993, but, according to the prefatory 
remarks on p 239, no changes have been made 
since 1981 Morocco also made alterations to its 
Mudawwana, the personal status code, in the 
same year, but the prefatory remarks cn p 197 
would have it that the old. Mudawwana has 
survived unchanged since 1958 One wonders 
where the authors stand on discussions of these 
changes 1n recent scholarly publications, but one 
has no way of resolving this question “he book 
contains no bibliography and virtually no indica- 
tions of what, 1f any, parts of the secondary 
literature may have been consulted Footnotes are 
largely lacking outside of the few desu tory ref- 
erences to sources in the section on uacodified 
law These are on the order of note 34, a -eference 
to "Ahmad 1bn Muhammad al-Dardir (.934) al- 
Sharh al-Kabir vol II, Cairo," with no page cite, 
and note 37, referring to "Ahmad a'-Danear, 
(1934) Al-Sharh al-Kabir, vol 11, pp 307-8,” 
with page cites but with the author's name intrigu- 
ingly transmogrified 

The index itself 15 a source of further perplex- 
ity In an unusual touch, whole parts of the 
alphabet have been omitted There 1s, for exam- 
ple, not one entry under the letter “h,” despite the 
fact that many of the relevant terms and subjects 
start with that letter Whole topics, like Shi'ism, 


.-—. 

1 See, for example, James ND Anderson, 
“Invalid and void marriages 1n Hanafi law," BSOAS 13 
(1949-50) pp 537-66, and idem, Law Reform ın the 
Muslim World (London Athlone Press, 1976: 
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have also been omitted Further puzzlement en- 
sues when one sees that, according to the index, 
Bahrain, Oman, Saudi Arabia, and the United 
Arab Emirates should all be discussed on the 
same pages, pp 3-32 However, as already ındı- 
cated, that section does not examine the uncodi- 
fied laws in Arab countries, but instead reviews 
generic Islamic jurisprudence on marriage and 
divorce—indeed, devoting scant attention to the 
schools of law followed ın these countries The 
reader wonders Does this style of indexing 
amount to a philosophical statement by the au- 
thors to the effect that Shi‘ite law 1n Bahrain, 
Ibadi law 1n Oman, Hanbali law 1n Saudi Arabia 
and most of the Emirates, Malıkı law ın Dubai, 
etc, are ultimately 1ndistinguishable? Or, is one 
meant to infer that the legal cultures of these 
countries are too insignificant, too boring to war- 
rant individual attention? 

This volume, full of mysteries as it 15, will 
surely intrigue specialists It 1s, however, unsuit- 
able for students, who might not realize that 
Islamic law as 1t actually figures in Arab countries 
is not necessarily represented 


Ann Elizabeth Mayer, Associate Professor of 
Legal Studies, The Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania 


Shi‘a Islam: From Religion to Revolution, 
by Heinz Halm Tr by Allison Brown Princeton, 
NJ Markus Wiener Publishers, 1997 xu + 161 
pages Notes to p 167 Bibl top 170 Index to p 
176 $39 95 cloth, $16 95 paper 


Reviewed by William Tucker 


Heinz Halm, University of Tubingen, 1s the author 
of a number of important studies on Shr‘ite 
Islamic history, ranging from investigations of 
Isma‘1l1 cosmological doctrines and Ghulat ("Ex- 
aggerator") Shi‘ism and gnosis to general synthe- 
ses of medieval and modern Shi‘ite thought The 
present volume 1s an example of the latter and 
constitutes a somewhat curious offering on the 
part of this eminent scholar Divided into three 
parts, the book provides brief sketches of the lives 
and historical roles of the Shi‘ite imams of the 
Twelvers It then continues with a description of 
the flagellant processions and 7a'ziyya (passion 


plays) commemorating the death of Imam Husayn 
ibn ‘Ali (third Shi‘ite 1mam), and it concludes 
with a longer section devoted to Shi‘ite law, the 
clergy and, of course, the Iranian Revolution of 
1978-79 

This small book can be useful to undergraduate 
students or the general public who has no knowl- 
edge of Shi‘ism and little or no exposure to 
Islamic or Middle Eastern history The informa- 
tion provided 1s so limited, however, as to leave 
the reader with many important questions unan- 
swered. The biographies of the imams, for 1n- 
stance, especially that of Ja'far al-Sadiq (sixth 
imam), are so brief as to offer almost no under- 
standing of their roles or contributions or of the 
controversies swirling around them Nothing 1s 
said about the proto-Isma'ili and extremist ele- 
ments around Ja‘far and his son Ismail or the 
political maelstrom of ‘Ali al-Ridha and the ‘Ab- 
basid Caliph al-Ma’mun Issues concerning other 
Shi'ite branches (the Kaysanıyya and Zaydıyya, 
for example) receive no more than passing men- 
tion, so that the unversed reader comes away from 
this book with an incomplete and possibly mis- 
leading view of Shi'ite history in its formative 
period This is most puzzling 1n view of the fact 
that Halm has written some of the definitive 
studies on early Shi'1sm, such as Die Islamische 
Gnosis and, especially, Shi‘tsm—the latter argu- 
ably the best general study of Shi'ite Islam in 
English ! 

As the subtitle indicates, 1n fact, the purpose of 
this study 1s to minimize background information 
in order to focus more on the rise of clerical 
Shi‘ism, especially its political role in recent 
Iranian history and the revolutionary events of the 
1970s In this respect, ıt 1s probably intended to 
address the same audience as Shi‘ite Islam by 
Yann Richard,? namely, people interested 1n con- 
temporary Iranian politics or revolutionary Shi- 
“sm 

The author shows that Shi‘ite Islam is not 
something peculiarly Iranian The Arab compo- 
nent of the faith has always been of paramount 
importance (although one wishes Halm would 


naxış 

1 Die Islamische Gnosis (Zurich Artemis Ver- 
lag, 1982), Shi'tsm (Edinburgh Edinburgh University 
Press, 1991) 

2 English translation published 1n 1995 by Ba- 
sil Blackwell in Cambridge, MA and Oxford, UK 


offer more information about Lebanese and Iraqi 
Shi‘ism, past and present) Furthermore, he dem- 
onstrates the dangers of viewing the Shi‘ite legacy 
through the eyes of recent political figures, such 
as Islamic scholar “Alı Shari'ati, whose ideas may 
reflect at best only one facet of Shi'ite thought 
Shi‘a Islam also contains important information 
about the roles of 20th-century ayatollahs and 
their visions of Shi”ite politics and government 
The author’s remarks about the economic inter- 
ests of the Iranian clergy and their bazaarı sup- 
porters are also of significance 1n any analysis of 
the events of 1978-79 Unfortunately, the author 
does not discuss 1n any meaningful way the major 
issues surrounding the role of then young Shi'ite 
clerics 1n the Iraqi shrine cities (Najaf and Ker- 
bala’) of the 1950s in forming a "revolutionary" 
Shi'ism to counter socialism, Ba‘thism and other 
secular ideologies, nor the entire issue of "quiet- 
ist’? vs “revolutionary” Shi'ism 

In the final analysis, however, notwithstanding 
questions about information or interpretation, the 
fact remains that Halm has managed to provide a 
balanced and empirically based discussion of 
recent, revolutionary Shi‘1sm for non-specialists 
Students and scholars of Islamic history will find 
this volume of limited use, but they may consult 
with great profit Halm”s other book, Shi‘ism, of 
considerable use because of its careful descrip- 
tions and analyses, as well as its excellent bibli- 
ographies One hopes also, that at some point Die 
Islamiche Gnosis will become accessible to Eng- 
lish-speaking undergraduates—a project which 
the editors of the Princeton senes on the Middle 
East and Markus Wiener Publishers might con- 
sider 


William Tucker, Associate Professor of Pre-Mod- 
ern Middle East History, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville 


PRE-20TH CENTURY 
HISTORY 


Between Muslim and Jew: The Problem of 
Symbiosis under Early Islam, by Steven M 
Wasserstrom Princeton, NJ Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1995 viii + 237 pages Bibl to p 278 
Index to p 300 $45 
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Reviewed by Richard C Martin 


In his study of interconfessional relations during 
the early centuries of Islam, Steven Wasserstrom 
has presented a work that goes beyond traditional 
Judaica and Oriental studies Between Muslun and 
Jew 1s a reworking of the category of symbiosis, 
which had been used to describe medieval Jewish 
and Muslim relations by Solomon D Goitein, and 
Jater by Bernard Lewis More particularly, it is a 
study, as the author states toward the end of the 
book, of “the dialectical reception and construc- 
tion of other social worlds [which] made symbi- 
osis function effectively Jews had to construct 
‘the Muslim,’ and Muslims necessarily con- 
structed ‘the Jew ' This 1s the problem of symbi- 
osis at its heart the existence of other worlds was 
always social and imaginary” (pp 209-10) 
Wasserstrom has organized his study in three 
parts, which he calls trajectories, constructions 
and intimacies— each of which contains two 
chapters In part one, the author summarizes what 
scholarship has come to know about the social 
world of Jews, especially during the 8th—11th 
centuries 1n the Middle East, and he problematizes 
that knowledge for its gaps and complexities In 
the second chapter, he advances his argument that 
Jewish Messianic sects, particularly the 'Isaw- 
1yya, initiated a trajectory or paradigm of messi- 
anic expectations that influenced early Shi'ite 
sectarianism This sectarian milieu of Jewish and 
proto-Shi'ite messianism arose in the context of 
the social and political turbulence of the Muslim 
conquests and civil wars of the first century of the 
Islamic era. In part two, "Constructions," Wass- 
erstrom carries his argument further by decon- 
structing the views held by Ignag Goldziher, 
Goitein, and many 20th-century Onentalists that 
Shi‘ism was fundamentally hostile to Judaism He 
discusses the comparison and its variants that "the 
Shi‘is are the Jews of our community" (p 96) In 
Chapter 4 (the most 1nteresting for this reviewer), 
Wasserstrom goes beyond this early stage of 
sectarian disputes to examine the intellectual tools 
developed by exegetes and theologians 1n defense 
of their own religious self-understandings and 
their categorization of the other The focus of the 
discussion 1s the use of the science of allegorical 
and rational interpretation (ta’wil) as a tool for 
comparing religions Muslim and Jewish scholars 
(and other sectarian scholars in Islamic society) 
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used ta’wil as a tool for comparative exegesis 
Muslims, the dominant community, went on to 
establish a medieval science of comparative reli- 
gion 

At this point the book moves to its third level of 
argument ın the final section called “Intimacies,” 
and the textual terrain becomes decidedly more 
esoteric In Chapter 5, Wasserstrom shows how, 
among the common folk and the elite of both 
Muslims and Jews, magical texts were known, 
although very little 15 said about their use and who 
actually put them into practice In the final chapter 
the author sets his project 1n relief against Henry 
Corbin’s similar study of the "imaginaire" in the 
ıshraqı Sufi tradition Wasserstrom argues that his 
own analysis of the secret hermetic traditions and 
other esoteric traditions shared by Jews and Shi- 
‘tte Muslims differs from Corbin’s insofar as 
Between Muslim and Jew seeks to uncover the 
element of social critique 1n imaginal texts The 
apocryphal and other shared (1f not always 1den- 
tical) Jewish/Shi‘ite narrative traditions. function 
as counter texts against the dominant medieval 
discourse of Sunni Islam and as early prototypes 
of construing other religions 

How should this book be read, and by whom? 
First of all, 1t 1s work of great erudition in the 
Jewish Orientalist tradition, and both students and 
advanced scholars of early and medieval Islam 
should read 1t carefully Between Muslim and Jew 
1s also an important work for comparative histo- 
nans and histonans of religion It differs from 
classical Orientalist and religionswissenschaftli- 
che scholarship by identifying the boundaries 
between religions and sects It does not dwell on 
the putative central core or normative beliefs and 
practices A minor drawback 1s that editorial slips 
flaw a number of pages throughout the text More 
seriously, this reviewer found that an already busy 
and complicated text on a rich variety of esoterica 
was often truncated and hard to follow A quib- 
bling example 1s the copious use of epigraphs, 
even after subheadings within chapters, which 
serve as interruptions in the flow of an already 
complicated array of "trajectories" and "intima- 
cies” where the reader must frequently labor to 
catch up with the author’s logical intention De- 
spite these small complaints, Between Muslim and 
Jew 1s one of the best comparative studies of 
Islamic religion to appear in some time and 
constitutes a solid contnbution to Islamic studies 


Richard C Martin, Professor and Chair, Depart- 
ment of Religion, Emory University 


Pilgrims and Sultans: The Hajj under the 
Ottomans, 1517-1683, by Surarya Faroghi 
London and New York IB Tauris, 1996 xui + 
190 pages Notes to p 213 Bibl to p 235 Index 
to p 244 $24 50 paper 


Reviewed by Michael R Fischbach 


Pilgrims and Sultans 1s a comprehensive account 
of the political and socio-economic aspects of the 
haj (pilgrimage) during the first and a half century 
of Ottoman rule ın the Hyaz, written by a fore- 
most authority on Ottoman history Reflecting 
exhaustive research into Ottoman documents, 
contemporary travel accounts and biographies, 
and a host of other primary and secondary ac- 
counts ın a number of languages, Suraiya Faro- 
qhi's work paints a detailed picture of the haj and 
carefully notes the 1mportant position the pilgrim- 
age held in the Ottoman empire during the de- 
cades between the onset of Ottoman rule ın the 
Arabian Peninsula ın 1517 and the beginning of 
the Ottoman-Habsburg war 1n 1683, which curbed 
the Porte”s control of the ha) 

A central premise underlying this work 1s that 
the study of the annual pilgrimage to Mecca and 
Medina 1s important for our understanding of 
wider early-modern aspects of Ottoman history 
Faroqhi thus examines the haj not as a religious 
event, as has been done 1n other studies, but as a 
socio-economic and political event comprised of a 
series of “interlocking mechanisms" (p 8) that 
together served as a "powerful integrating force" 
(p 9) within the empire The pilgrimage thus 
served to link such diverse actors as government 
notables, tribal leaders and Hyazi notables, as 
well as Istanbul, Cato, Damascus, Mecca and 
Medina, and towns throughout the empire that 
were home to wadqfs (religious endowments) sup- 
porting charities in the holy cities In focusing on 
an area at the periphery of the Ottoman empire, 
1e, the Hijaz, Faroqhı also breaks away from 
familiar studies that approach the early-modern 
period of Ottoman history from the perspective of 
the imperial center at Istanbul or that examine it in 
terms of Europe or the successor states to the 
empire 


After discussing the haj prior to the Ottoman 
period, Faroqhi divides her work into chapters 
focusing on six broad issues routes taken by the 
ha) caravans, caravan security, the finances of 
Mecca and Medina, construction of public build- 
ings in the holy cities, foreign policy aspects of 
the pilgrimage, and the economic and political 
nature of the haj The chapters present a myriad of 
details relating to the pilgrimage, 1ncluding the 
financing and procurement of camels for the 
caravans, donations and subsidies to the bedouin 
tribes through whose territory the caravans trav- 
eled, the fluid relations between the central gov- 
emment and the sharifs (notables claiming 
descent from the Prophet Muhammad and who 
dominated life 1n Mecca), building projects and 
restoration of shrines 1n the holy cities, and the 
government’s attitudes toward foreign pilgrims 
Throughout, the author notes how the ha) entailed 
a series of relationships and procedures involving 
the central Ottoman government, the sharifs and 
other Hijazi elites, provincial governors, the be- 
douin, and even foreign governments (especially 
the Safavid and Mughal dynasties) 

A major theme that is emphasized in this study 
1s the role played by the hay ın bolstering Ottoman 
prestige and legitimacy, and particularly that of 
the sultan himself. Everything, from the smooth 
and safe arrival of the caravans to the construction 
and repair of public buildings (which, in the case 
of mosques, were fashioned differently from the 
typical Ottoman pattern found in the capital), 
constituted a political statement Faroqhi notes 
that this vital political importance of the hay is 
reflected in the increasing expenses associated 
with it over the course of the period under 
discussion (pp 89-90) 

Another of the book”s themes 1s that Ottoman 
history developed and changed slowly, and that 
its vicissitudes were not always related to events 
1n Europe, control of international trade routes, or 
other such frequently studied factors Faroqhi 
explains, for instance, that the change from Mam- 
luk to Ottoman rule in the Hijaz was a gradual 
one And while noting that Ottoman control of 
Red Sea trade routes—so important to the later 
coffee trade of the 17th and 18th centuries— did 
help the empire survive the loss of spice routes, 
she discusses how the hay and events 1n the Hyaz 
were ultimately of poltical and not mere eco- 
nomic importance for the long-term internal co- 
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hesion of the empire From this: internalist 
perspective, Faroqhi takes pains to understand 
how Ottoman elites themselves viewed the haj 
and its place within the political structure of the 
empire 

Pilgrims and Sultans provides a masterful bal- 
ance of detail and macro-level analysis It informs 
a host of vital 1ssues relating both to the haj and to 
the broader shape of early-modern Ottoman his- 


tory 


Michael R Fischbach, Department of History, 
Randolph-Macon College 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE 


The Book of a Thousand Judgements A Sasanian 
Law Book, by Anahit Penkhanian Costa Mesa, CA 
Mazda Publishers, 1997 330 pages Gloss Indices 
Abbrevs Bibl $69 This book presents a collection of 
legal cases that date back to ninth-century Sasanian Iran 
The texts are transliterated from Pahlavi to Latin, as well 
as translated into English The articles are divided into 
75 folios and represent legal decisions covering various 
aspects 1n the field of law, such as cases on marriage, 
property and criminal law Many of these cases have 
been adopted into the main line of the modern Iranian 
legal system (RL) 

Historical Dictionary of Tumsia, by Kenneth J Per- 
kins Lanham, MD Scarecrow Press, 1997 2nd ed 
xxvi + 310 pages $6450 Bibl Kenneth Perkins 
introduces this book by providing general statistics 
concerning Tunisia”s geography, climate, population 
and economy He also explains Tunisia's history span- 
ning its occupation by Rome, its later occupation by 
France, and its continuing struggle for stability Perkins 
asserts that Tunisia has a need to incorporate such 
diverse groups as Arabs, Berbers and Jews into one 
national identity Chapters address such issues as pre- 
Islamic Tunisia, early Arab rule from 670—973 AD, 
Tunisian nationalism, and sociocultural issues (JH) 
The Islamic Revival Since 1988 A Critical Survey 
and Bibliography, by Yvonne Y Haddad and John L 
Esposito Westport, CT Greenwood Press, 1997 xx + 
295 pages Indices $79 50 This volume :s a bibliogra- 
phy of publications on topics related to Islamic resur- 
gence, including, among others, studies of Islam and 
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Annotations were prepared with the assistance of Justin 
Holmes, Rayee Lumer, Bénédicte Spoelders and Katya 
Zaitseva 
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democracy, Islam and the Arab-Israeli peace process, 
and Islam and gender It lists over 1,200 annotated 1tems 
of scholarship published mainly between 1989 and 
1994 Following the first chapter, titled “General Stud- 
1S," the bibliography 1s organized by region, with 
chapters on Africa, the Americas, Asta, Europe, and the 
Middle East Each bibliographic entry 1s annotated, 
numbered ,and indexed according to author, title and 
subject (RL) 

Keesing’s Guide to the Middle-East Peace Process, 
by Laurence Joffe London Cartermill Publishing, 1996 
xi + 425 pages Index n p Replete with information on 
the Arab-Israeli peace process, this volume takes a 
comprehensive look at developments that have led to the 
process’ current status The work 1s divided into five 
parts Part one, consisting of five chapters, covers the 
historical background of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, 
and includes over 25 separate chronologies related to the 
history of the region Part two, consisting of seven 
chapters, focuses on relevant texts, results, and ımplıca- 
tions of various stages of the peace process Part three 
presents statistical and descriptive profiles of the chief 
participants in the peace process, dedicating a chapter to 
each of the following Egypt, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, 
the Palestine National Authority, and Syria. Parts four 
and five, each composed of two chapters, cover the 
biographies of figures prominent 1n the peace process, 
recent developments, as well as final status 1ssues 1n the 
peace process (RL) 

The Kurds and Kurdistan A Selective and Anno- 
tated Bibliography, compiled by Lokman I Meho 
Westport, CT Greenwood Press, 1997 xv + 310 pages 
Indices $7950 This compilation contains, along with 
an introductory chapter on the Kurds and Kurdistan, an 
annotated bibliography of scholarly works on the Kurds 
published from the 1940s through 1996 It has more than 
800 entries arranged into the following topical chapters 
General Works, Description and Travel, History and 
Archaeology, Politics, Minorities and Religion in 
Kurdistan, Society, Economy, Language and Education, 
Literature and Folklore, and Culture and Arts (RL) 


ARMENIA 


Visions of Ararat Writings on Armenia, by Christo- 
pher Walker New York I B Tauris Publishers, 1997 1x 
+ 146 pages Refs Further Reading Index $29 95 
Armenia and Europe have shared historical and cultural 
hnks for many centuries Since the late Middle Ages 
European travelers have written about the land and 
people of Armenia This volume brings together a 
collection of essays on Armenia, written by historians, 
poets, clergymen and politicians There are stories of 
Lord Byron learning Armenian in Venice and Edward 
Gibson speculating on the Protestant origin of Arme- 
nians Together the accounts form an 1mage of a people 
“so diverse that any systematization of characteristics 1s 
bound to end up as a foolish half- or-quarter truth This 
1s especially true of people with such a diverse history, 


and such a widely spread 1nternational diaspora, as the 
Armenians" (p vu) (KZ) 


EGYPT 


Die Grunen in Agypten: Die erste Umweltpartei der 
arabischen Welt, by Christian Vogg Munster. Agenda 
Verlag, 1995 205 pages Bibl Abbrevs Epilogue 
45DM What chances has an environmental party of 
being influential in Egypt? Christian Vogg examines the 
history and ideas of the first Arab environmental party 
and relates ıt to other political and social realities in 
Egypt His study combines insights from political sci- 
ence and ethnological research Led by Egyptian intel- 
lectuals who are close to the West, the Egyptian Green 
Party has adopted Western ecological considerations 
and political concepts The central question 1s what role 
do these Western environmental ideals play in Egyptian 
culture, politics and national environmental policies 
(BS) 

Human Rights and Democracy: The Role of the 
Supreme Court of Egypt, ed by Kevin Boyle and Adel 
Omar Shenf London Kluwer Law International, 1996 
xv + 370 pages Appends Index $172 Kevin Boyle 
and Adel Omar Sherif state that they have compiled this 
book in order to “bring the achievements of the [Su- 
preme] Court [of Egypt] to a wider audience outside the 
[Arabic]-speaking world, particularly its role in the 
protection of human rights, democratic principles and 
the rule of law" (p vu) All of the contributors were at 
one time affiliated with Egypt’s federal judiciary The 
Supreme Constitutional Court was formed in 1971, and 
its function 1s to control the power of the government 
and maintain the nghts of the individual The Court also 
functions as part of an international effort to protect 
human nghts The authors explain that the Court’s 
overriding responsibility 1s to the Egyptian Constitution, 
from which it derives 1ts power The book 1s divided into 
five parts titled, respectively “The Constitutional and 
Legal Systems of Egypt,” “The Separation of Powers,” 
"Human Rights and the Supreme Constitutional Court,” 
“Constitutionalism and Islamic Principles," and “Con- 
stitutional Jurisprudence on Fundamental Rights Digest 
of Selected Cases " (JH) 

Tomorrow, God Willing’ Self-Made Destinies in 
Cairo, by Unni Wikan Chicago University of Chicago 
Press, 1996 xvn + 330 pages Refs $50 cloth, $17 95 
paper The stories told by Unni Wikan are about 
Egyptian women with whom she forged relationships 
that have lasted some 20 years In the introduction to her 
book, Wikan conveys a sense of appreciation for these 
women, all of whom were residents of an 1mpoverished 
backstreet 1n Cairo It 1s important, Wikan asserts, to 
recognize the extreme hardships endured by these 
women as they supported their families She asks the 
reader to “acknowledge how horrible their lives [are], 
yet how impressive it 1s that people manage so well” (p 
6) Wikan wants the reader to realize the strain which 
abject poverty places on one’s ability to live, but that, 
despite the poverty, these women lead normal lives 


Morevoer, she states that poverty as an indentity 1s 
rejected, and that some of the poor children have risen to 
middle-class lives due to their parents’ hard work 
Wikan has divided her book into ten parts, exploring 
such issues as marriage, employment and the social 
environment in which the women's stories take place 
(JH) 


MOROCCO 


Staat, Offenthchkeit und Zivilgeselisehaft in 
Marokko, by Sonja Hegasy Hamburg Deutsches On- 
ent-Institut, 1997 268 pages Abbrevs Bibl Appends 
np Since the middle of the 1980s, many social organi- 
zations have emerged 1n Morocco and opened a dy- 
namic public debate This book examines the 
relationship between the state and civil society in 
Morocco It focuses on non-governmental organizations 
and the works of two Moroccan intellectuals, Fatima 
Mernıssı and Muhammad ‘Abd al-Jabir It also exam- 
ines the extent to which social organizations have 
challenged the state's legitimacy Sonja Hegasy raises 
two central questions Does the monarchy merely use 
oppositional forces to boost its pluralist facade? Or are 
the social groups developing new forms of political 
responsibility? The author’s main thesis is that social 
organizations, or the “socio-cultural oppositions” as 
Hegasy calls them, represent an emancipatory move- 
ment towards a new political culture (BS) 
1 


PALESTINE 


Palestina. De la nación de refugiados al Estado 
Nación, by Adrián Mac Liman Madrid. Editorial Pop- 
ular, 1995 108 pages Bibl Index np This work 
outlines the history of the Palestinian people during the 
20th century, from their displacement to their current 
struggle for statehood Published by Comisión Espajfiola 
de Ayuda al Refugiado, a non-governmental organiza- 
tion (NGO) dedicated to helping refugees and displaced 
persons, the study provides information about the Pal- 
estinian refugee situation from an “interdiciplinary, 
historical, anthropological, political, economic and so- 
ciological perspective" (p 6) After briefly covering the 
important facets of modern Palestinian history, the work 
proposes plans of action that are necessary for Pales- 
tine's transition into statehood Included in the work 1s 
an appendix which provides a list of NGO’s 1n Gaza and 
the West Bank, statistical information about the Pales- 
tinian population, and a list of resolutions and declara- 
tions relevant to Palestinian history (RL) 


TURKEY 


Reluctant Neighbor Turkey's Role ın the Middle 
East, ed by Henn J Barkey Washington, DC United 
States Institute of Peace, 1996 vin + 243 pages Notes 
Contribs The United States Institute of Peace (USIP) 
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invited scholars from Europe, the Middle East and the 
United States to discuss Turkey's geopolitical position 
at a USIP conference in June 1994 Henn J Barkey 
states that the 1mpetus for this discourse was a result of 
Turkey's ambivalent international position. Turkey has 
been increasingly involved with its regional neighbors 
and ın particular with the Kurdish population of north- 
ern Iraq This situation highlights Turkey’s violation of 
Iraq's borders 1n its desire to apprehend members of the 
Kurdistan Workers Party (PKK) Contributors to this 
book include Phebe Marr, who discusses Turkey’s 
involvement in Iraq, Alan Makovsky, who examines 
Turkey’s policy towards Israel, and Patricia Carley, who 
looks at Turkey’s unique geographical location in “Tur- 
key’s Place in the World ” Carley believes Turkey must 
maintain a regional balance because of 1ts long historical 
connection with the East and its close ties to the West 
(JH) 

Rethmking Modernity and National Identity in Tur- 
key, ed by Sibel Bozdoğan and Reşat Kasaba Seattle 
University of Washington Press, 1997 x1 + 270 pages 
Contribs Index $2250 paper The essays 1n this book 
were first presented at a 1994 conference held at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT), titled 
“Rethinking the Project of Modernity in Turkey ” Sibel 
Bozdogan and Resat Kasaba examine the extent to 
which Turkey can incorporate both its commitment to 
modernity and its sense of traditionalism The essays 
were written by scholars from varying disciplines For 
Bozdoğan and Kasaba, this interdisciplinary approach to 
the question of modernity in Turkey is essential to 
understanding 1ts complexity Contributors to the book 
include Nilufer Gole, who looks at the role of Islam, 
Yeşım Arat, who examines the role of feminism, and 
Meral Ozbek, who focuses on the arabesque style of 
music which, once marginalized, has now been 1ncor- 
porated into pop culture The editors are confident that a 
more complete understanding of modernity in Turkey 
can be attained from this interdisciplinary approach 
(JH) 

Zwischen Glaube, Nation und never Gemeinschaft 
Alevitische Identitat m der Turke: der Gegenwart, 
by Karin Vorhoff Berlin Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 1995 
273 pages Biogs Gloss Bibl Index np This book 
explores the Alawite revival movement in Turkey m the 
1990s Previously repressed by the dominant Kemalist 
ideology, the Alawite religious minority has benefited 
from the precarious democratic opening since 1989 The 
greater tolerance towards minorities has allowed the 
Alawis to revive their collective identity and to demand 
equal nghts Vorhoff examines how the Alawis have 
represented and redefined their history, ideas, ethics and 
practices 1n their publications. (BS) 


UNITED ARAB EMIRATES 


From Trucial States to Umted Arab Emirates A 
Society in Transition, by Frauke Heard-Bey London 
Longman, 1996 (New edition) xxvi + 540 pages 
Notes Bibl Append Gloss Index np This book, first 
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published ın 1982, focuses on the transformation of 
what was known at the turn of the century as "the 
Trucial States" to the modern political and constitutional 
structure of the United Arab Emirates Concentrating on 
the main factors which led to the formation of the 
federation, the author examines social structures, ex- 
plains the differences between village, town and tribal 
life, and sets forth ın detail the various functions and 
occupations of the inhabitants of the Trucial Coast 
before o1l transformed their lives “The major concern of 
this study 1s to establish the structure of society and the 
predominant influences on peoples’ lives before the 
income derived from oil led to such dramatic changes" 
(p 418) Frauke Heard-Bey also examines the relation- 
ship of decision makers to society The book 1s divided 
into ten chapters The first six concentrate on the 
geographical position, tribal structure, traditional econ- 
omies and social aspects of peoples’ lives Chapters 
seven through ten follow the formation of the federation 
and its development as a state and as a political player 
(KZ) 


LANGUAGE, LITERATURE AND ARTS 


Borrowed Ware Medieval Persian Epigrams, by 
Dick Davis London Anvil Press Poetry, 1997 120 
pages Index $1595 paper In the introduction to this 
book, Dick Davis explains the complexities of Persian 
poetry He then leaves it up to the reader to use the tools 
that he has provided to understand the poetry compiled 
in this book The author notes that Persian poetry’s 
classical period spanned from the tenth to the 17th 
century In the medieval Persian courts poets were 
highly pnzed for their talents Persian courtiers em- 
ployed poets ın the hope that they would sing their 
praise Davis also notes that the panegyric poets of 
medieval Persian courts eventually made the transition 
to mysticism, as nature, love, and God replaced the 
courtier as their muse (JH) 

Children of Gebelaawi, by Naguib Mahfouz Tr by 
Philip Stewart Pueblo Passeggiata Press, 1997 xxv + 
497 pages In the introduction written by the translator 
of this novel, the reader 1s made aware of the great 
respect and controversy with which Children of Gebe- 
laawi (Awlad Haratina) was received in Egypt Mah- 
fouz’s novel was originally published in 1959 as a series 
in the Egyptian A/-Ahram newspaper and was criticized 
by religious institutions After its completion, it. was 
censored and prohibited from being published 1n book 
form Children of Gebelaawi 1s an allegory in which 
four of the main characters represent the four great 
prophets Adam, Jesus, Moses and Muhammad The 
stories take place 1n Cairo In 1988, Mahfouz won the 
Nobel Prize for Literature for five of his works, which 
included this novel (JH) 

Dichtung — Brucke zur Aussenwelt Studien zur 
Autobiographie Fadwa Tuqans, by Nadja Odeh Ber- 
hn Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 1994 120 pages Bibl 
Abbrevs np This literary study examines how Pales- 
tınıan poet Fadwa Tuqan represented her life in her 


autobiography The author situates Tuqan's work in the 
genre of female Arab autobiographies Tuqan's autobi- 
ography 1s an account of her personal experiences, her 
education in England, the 1967 Arab-Israeli war, and the 
Israeli occupation of the West Bank from 1967 until the 
1990s The author analyzes how Tuqan relates her 
personal, relatively secluded life as an upper-class 
woman to the political events 1n Palestine (BS) 
Ottoman Lyric Poetry An Anthology, ed by Walter 
G Andrews, Najaat Black and Mehmet Kalpakli Aus- 
tin University of Texas Press, 1997 xv + 306 pages 
Bibl $40 cloth, $14 95 paper In their introduction, the 
authors assert that Ottoman lyric poetry was “built upon 
shared knowledge of previously employed themes and 
cultural motives using lexical tools capable of fashion- 
ing the most perplexing ambiguities, and the most 
mind-boggling hyperboles" (p 7) The subject of these 
complex poems was erotic love As the authors note, 
however, because the Turkish language has no gender, 
the poems are rendered as ambiguous concerning their 
object of passion The poems included in this book were 
written by many of the major poets of the 14th to the 
19th centuries The anthology 1s presented as the begin- 
ning of what the editors hope will become further 
examination of the Turkish literary tradition (JH) 
Shimmering Light: An Anthology of Ismaili Poetry, 
tr by Fagr M Hunzai Ed by Kutub Kassam London 
and New York IB Taurıs, 1997 xiv + 162 pages 
Notes Bibl Index $1995 paper The introduction to 
this anthology explains that Isma‘ili poetry has a long 
history and is aesthetically complex, and that it 1s 
important to the understanding of Islam as a whole 
Isma“ılı poetry was written 1n Central Asia, Egypt, Iran 
and Syna over a 1,000-year period It was wntten 
mostly ın Arabic but also in Persian and Indic lan- 
guages The earliest Isma*ilt poets formed small groups 
to praise the attributes of the Prophet Muhammad, this 
was also an alternate way ın which to silence Muham- 
mad's detractors Ismai‘l poetry realized its apogee 
during the Umayyad Dynasty, 1n the seventh and eighth 
centuries One poet, Al-Kumayt ibn Zayd al-Asadi (d 
743 AD), was the most important Isma‘ili poet of the 
time who praised Muhammad and his family The 
purpose of this anthology 1s to give some cohesion to an 
important Muslim minority that, as the editor states, has 
suffered 1n the past from political and religious perse- 
cution and from its multitude of cultural and linguistic 
variance The anthology contains over 80 poems written 
by 16 poets (JH) 

Twenty Israel: Composers, by Robert Fleisher De- 
troit Wayne State University Press, 1997 306 pages 
Append Notes Selected Discography Selected Bibl 
Index $39 95 This volume is a collection of interviews 
with three generations of Israeli composers The artists 
are listed chronologically according to their year of 
birth The section titled “The First Generation Roots 
and Branches" considers artists born in the first two 
decades of the 20th century "The Second Generation 
Immigrants and Sabras” includes musicians born in the 
1920s and 1930s Finally, “The Third Generation Inde- 
pendence and Integration" tells of artists born from 1941 
through 1961 The chapters include photographs of the 


musicians, biographical sketches, interviews (each in 
the form of a first-person narrative), and accounts of the 
artists’ recent accomplishments The interviews focus 
on the artists’ musical (and geographic) backgrounds, as 
well as on their views about Israeli identity, nationality, 
society and culture (RL) 


MODERN HISTORY AND POLITICS 


Between Jihad and Salaam Profiles in Islam, by 
Joyce M Davis New York St Martin’s Press, 1997 
xxv + 329 pages Notes Index $2995 In thus study, 
Joyce Davis, an American journalist, interviews prom- 
inent Muslim thinkers to dispel Western myths She 
warns that there is a preponderence of misinformation m 
the West about the Islamist movement Davis asserts 
that Islam has a different meaning for different people 
She states that her book “1s designed to help us under- 
stand the intellectual vitality that 1s now igniting the 
Muslim world and to help us see the Muslims as human 
beings” (p xxv) Leaders Davis interviewed include 
Wisal Sadıq “Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdı, of the Interna- 
tional Organization for Women ın the Sudan, Mahfudh 
Nahnah, of the Islamic Society Movement (HAMAS) of 
Algeria, Sayyid al-‘Ashmawi, former Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Egypt, and M Habib Chirzin, of 
the Muhammadiyya movement of Indonesia. (JH) 

The Cold War and the Middle East, ed by Yezid 
Sayigh and Avi Shlam New York Oxford University 
Press, 1997 xiv + 303 pages Index $75 This collec- 
tion of essays examines the 1mpact of the Cold War on 
Middle Eastern politics, as well as the role of the Middle 
East 1n the history of the Cold War The essays detail the 
degree to which the Cold War affected the actions of 
Maddle Eastern political leaders at the foreign, regional 
and domestic policy levels The first chapter 1s a general 
discussion of the Cold War Following this, the work 
devotes a full chapter, each written by a different 
contributor, to Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Leba- 
non, the Palestinians, Syria, and Turkey Included in the 
work 1s a chronology of events relevant to both the Cold 
War and the Middle East (RL) 

Conflict Resolution ın the Arab World. Selected 
Essays, ed by Paul Salem Beirut American University 
of Beirut, 1997 xvii + 482 pages Index $34 95 cloth, 
$19 95 paper The essays 1n this book were first pre- 
sented at a 1993 conference on "Conflict Resolution 1n 
the Arab World Theory and Practice," organized by the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences of the American University 
of Beirut and held in Cyprus In his preface, Paul Salem 
provides an explanation for the existence of conflict 1n 
the Arab world and the need for its resolution Salem 
points out the political, cultural and economic unrest 
that has contributed to uncertainty 1n the Arab world 
The book 1s divided into four parts The first addresses 
Western attitudes towards the Arab world and conflict 
resolution with reference to Islam, the second part 
addresses the sociological roots of conflict resolution 1n 
the Arab world, the third part examines the role of the 
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state ın conflict resolution, and the final part focuses on 
regional case studies (JH) 

Core and Periphery A Comprehensive Approach to 
Middle Eastern Water, by Asit K Biswas, John 
Kolars, Masahiro Murakami, John Waterbury, and 
Aaron Wolf New Delhi Oxford University Press, 1997 
xvn + 144 pages Bibl Index $2495 The fifth publi- 
cation in the “Water Resources Management Series,” 
this work discusses the technical, economic and political 
dimensions of water issues 1n the Middle East Part one, 
titled “The Parameters of Water Proyect Development in 
the Middle East,” evaluates water-related problems 1n 
the region as a potential source of conflict Part two, 
“Hydro-planning for Peace,” proposes the 1mplementa- 
tion of specific cooperative proyects which, by ensuring 
that all parties 1n the Middle East receive an ample 
supply of water, would solidify peaceful relations in the 
region The work, endowed with scores of figures and 
tables, 1s the final report of the Middle East Water 
Commission, a group of international water experts 
(RL) 

Iraman Perspectives on the Iran-Iraq War, ed by 
Farhang Rajaee Gainesville University Press of Flor- 
ida, 1997 v + 168 pages Contribs Index $49 95 
Farhang Rajaee states that his purpose 1n compiling 
these essays was to examine the circumstances of the 
Iran-Iraq War (1980—88) and the war's effect on Iran 
To this end, Rajaee thought 1t essential to have Iranian 
scholars living in Iran wnte about the war from an 
Iranian point of view Rayaee states that the two aims of 
the book are first, to update earlier research about some 
of the unresolved 1ssues of the war, such as the relation- 
ship between Iran and Iraq following the war, and 
second, to discuss aspects of the war that would previ- 
ously have been labeled "Iranian propaganda," such as 
the relationship between the war and Iran’s Islamic 
Revolution (1979) and the behavior of regional states 
during the war The first part of the book examines how 
regional and international interests were involved in the 
dispute The second part discusses “conceptual dimen- 
sions," such as national, ethnic, and sectarian issues in 
the war The third part examines the aftermath of the 
war, including a discussion of Iranian foreign policy 
(JH) 

The Islamism Debate, ed by Martin Kramer Tel Aviv 
Tel Aviv University, 1997 178 pages Index $1295 
paper The papers 1n this book were first delivered at a 
1996 conference on Islamism, organized by Martin 
Kramer and convened at Tel Aviv University Kramer 
states ın the introduction that he made an effort to mvite 
scholars of varying opimons on Islamism Authors 
include, among others Daniel Pipes on “The Western 
Mind of Radical Islam,” Olivier Roy on “Islamists in 
Power,” Robert Satloff on “Islamism Seen from Wash- 
ington,” Ann Elizabeth Mayer on “The Human Rights 
Jihad,” and Graham E Fuller on “Islamism(s) in the 
Next Century " (JH) 

Political Islam Revolution, Radicalism, or Reform?, 
ed by John L Esposito Boulder, CO Lynne Rienner 
Publishers, 1997 vi + 280 pages Bibl About the 
Contribs Index $19 95 Based on the premise that there 
has been an Islamic resurgence 1n the past 20 years, this 
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collection of essays explores the nature of recent Islamic 
political movements in Central Asia, the Middle East 
and North Afrıca The essays, written by Western 
academics, focus on moderate as well as radical Islamist 
organizations and examine the impact of these organi- 
zations on current domestic and international politics 
Part one examines the tactics of Islamist groups that 
oppose static political regimes in Algena and the Gulf 
States Part two analyzes how states have fared under 
Islamist governments in Iran and the Sudan, and the 
impact of politically active Islamist parties in Egypt and 
Afghanistan Part three includes two chapters on the role 
of political Islam in, and its reaction to, the Arab-Israeli 
peace process, and two chapters on the effect of Islamist 
groups on the political status quo outside of their native 
countries (RL) 

Religious Radicalism m the Greater Middle East, ed 
by Bruce Maddy-Weitzman and Efraim Inbar London 
Frank Cass, 1996 vn + 264 pages Index Contribs 
$22 50 This volume contains selected papers delivered 
at an international conference held in November 1994 at 
the Begin-Sadat (BESA) Center for Strategic Studies at 
Bar-Ilan University The essays are organized into 
several categories The first part studies “Islamic Re- 
gimes” and pays particular attention to Iran and the 
Sudan The second part 1s devoted to “Islamic Opposi- 
tion Movements,” which, the authors say, are waiting 
for their turn to govern This section concentrates on 
Egypt, Turkey, Saudi Arabia and Lebanon The third 
part, "At the Core of the Region," deals with religious 
radicalism in Israel, the West Bank and Gaza The 
fourth part 1s concerned with the challenge of “Islamic 
radicalism” in Central Asia and North Africa Interna- 
tional ramifications of the phenomenon of religious 
extremism are discussed in the last part of this collec- 
tion Several themes stand out as relevant to all the 
essays “These include the perceived illegitimacy of 
the state, the lack of responsiveness on the part of the 
regime, the involvement of well-educated cadres in the 
radical religious effort, the co-optation of western con- 
ceptualizations of human rights, the fight for justice 
against corruption, and above all a search for identity” 
(p 6) (KZ) 

Revolutions and Revolutionary Waves, by Mark N 
Katz New York St Martin's Press, 1997 xii + 162 
About the Author Index $45 Mark Katz studies the 
current Islamist revolutionary wave, sparked by the 
Iranian revolution 1n 1979 He compares the current 
wave with Russia's Marxist-Leninist revolution of 1917 
and the Arab nationalist revolution led by Egypt's 
President Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir in 1952 Katz labels the 
politically active Islamist parties 1n Algeria, Egypt and 
Tajikistan (and to a lesser extent those ın Bahrain, Iraq, 
Oman, Saudi Arabia, and Tunisia) as "affiliate revolu- 
tions" of the "central" Iranian revolution An affiliate 
revolution 1s one “in which the revolutionary govern- 
ment aligns itself with the central revolution” (p 14) He 
charts the collapse of past revolutions as they became 
disaffiliated with the central revolutions of 1917 and 
1952, and foresees the eventual collapse of the current 
Islamic revolutions as they show similar signs of disaf- 
fihation with the Iranian revolution In an epilogue, the 


author speculates about the possibility of the rise of 
other non-Muslim, non-democratic and anti-Western 
revolutions (RL) 

The Rise of the Islamic Empire and the Threat to the 
West, by Anthony J Dennis Bristol, IN Wyndham 
Hall Press, 1996 nı + 156 pages Notes Bibl np This 
book, based on the premise that fundamentalist Islam 
will, by the end of the 1990s, threaten world peace and 
"the very survival of the human species" (p 11, dis- 
cusses the transformation of Islam from a religious to a 
revolutionary movement The author contends that, in 
its present form, Islam 1s used by political dictators to 
Justify their quest for power He examines the situation 
within the Islamic world from a historical perspective, 
noting that between 750 and 1258 AD, while the 
Western world was experiencing the Middle Ages, 
Muslim society was the world leader in medicine, art, 
science, literature and many other fields Dennis argues 
that harsh social and economic conditions facing the 
Muslim world today and a power vacuum ın the inter- 
national arena due to the collapse of the Soviet Union 
have produced feelings of anger and uncertainty among 
Muslim people, who have been manipulated by ruthless 
politicians The correspondence of these internal and 
external events leads Dennis to conclude that “while the 
Soviet Empire was breaking up and dying worldwide, 
another empire founded on another set of ideals was just 
being born" (p 4) Stressing the danger posed by 
Islamic fundamentalism, Dennis remarks that “since the 
early days of the Islamic revolution inside Iran, the 
threat of fundamentalıst Islam to world peace and 
human progress and advancement has only grown 
larger" (p 5) (KZ) 

The Suez Crisis, by Anthony Gorst and Lewis John- 
man London and New York Routledge Press, 1997 xu 
+ 186 pages Dramatis personae Annotated Bibl 

Further Reading Index $59 95 cloth, $18 95 paper Part 
of the "Sources in History" series, this work focuses on 
different aspects of Britain's role in the Suez crisis of 
1956 The first two chapters cover the history of the 
British presence in Egypt, as well as the origins of the 
Suez crisis, while chapters three and four provide an 
account of Britain's diplomatic and military moves 
during the crisis Each of these chapters is appended 
with a chronology of the events covered The final two 
chapters debate the 1mpact of the Suez crisis on subse- 
quent British foreign policy and the role of the crisis 1n 
the post-World War II decline of Britain's status as a 
superpower Throughout the work, the authors provide 
varying documentary evidence, such as government 
documents, photographs, interviews, and newspaper 
extracts, as well as notes discussing the historiographi- 
cal value of these data (RL) 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


The Dhimmr Jews and Christians under Islam, by 
Bat Ye'or Rutherford Farleigh Dickinson University 
Press, 1985 (4th printing 1996) 444 pages Bibl Lists 
Indices n p Bat Ye'or ss a British citizen who was born 


in Egypt Her book was first published in French and 
later translated into English, Hebrew and Russian 
Ye'or's primary intent 15 to examine the nature of the 
treatment of Christians and Jews who live as dhimmis, 
1e, "protected persons” (p 31), under Islamic rule 
Ye'or explains her interest in the dhimmi as having 
"grown out of an independent reflection on the relation- 
ship between conqueror and conquered, [I]t 1s clear 
that the dhimmi peoples bore the role of victim, van- 
quished by force, and indeed, it is after a war, a jthad, 
and after a defeat, that a nation becomes a dhimmi 
people" (pp 35-6) Jacques Ellul, in the preface to this 
book, writes that “[FJor the conquering Islam of today, 
those who do not claim to be Muslims do not have any 
human rights recognized as such" (p 31) The book 
examines discriminatory treatment of dhimmis since the 
seventh century It begins with a discussion of the 
Prophet Muhammad's conquering of the Jewish tribes 
of Medina and includes discussions of dhimmi status 1n 
contemporary Arab nationahsm Approximately half of 
the book consists of documents which reflect 1) the 
position of Muslim jurists on jihad and dhimmitude, 2) 
observations of the dhimmis' existence and 3) experi- 
ences of the dhimmis (JH) 

The Holy War Idea m Western and Islamic Tradi- 
tions, by James Turner Johnson University Park. Penn- 
Sylvania State University Press, 1997 1x + 185 pages 
Notes Works Cited Index $45 cloth, $16 95 paper 
James T Johnson asserts that the ways 1n which the 
Islamic and Western cultures view religious war “point 
to a more fundamental difference in how religion 1s 
understood in relation to the political community, that 
community's norms, and the conduct of its affairs" (p 
vii) The author notes that a main difference between the 
two cultures 1s that Muslims view Islam as a complete 
polity, while Western Chnistianity believes in the 
seperation of church and state Johnson's goal 1s to 
increase the amount of substantive discourse between 
the two cultures on the subject of religion's relation to 
the state's affairs Some of the chapters included in this 
book are "Two Cultures, Two Traditions Opening a 
Dialogue,” “Authority to Make Holy War" and “Holy 
War and the Practice of Statecraft " (JH) 

El Islam Y EI Mundo Arabe, by Gema Martín Muíioz, 
Begofia Valle Simón and Ángeles López Plaza Madnd 
Agencia Espafiola De Cooperación Internacional, 1996 
370 pages Bibl Cat de los Manuales Revisados np 
Aimed to serve as an educator's guide for general 
instruction, this work covers the history of Islam from 
its origin unti] the modern period, as well as the history 
of Islam ın Spam Each chapter is appended with 
extracts from religious and literary Muslim texts, pre- 
sented as supplements to the discussion. At the end of 
the work 1s a glossary of basic concepts and terms 
related to Islam and Arab history and culture (RL) 


PRE-20TH CENTURY HISTORY 


Commodity and Exchange m the Mongol Empire A 
Cultural History of Islamic Textiles, by Thomas T 
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Allsen Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 1997 
xv + 106 pages Append Bibl Index $49 95 Thomas 
T Allsen examines the extent of the influence of the 
Mongolian Empire by tracing the appearance of silk 
throughout Eurasia. Allsen believes that the prevalence 
of silk, a uniquely Asian textile, 1s a direct result of the 
far reaching 1mportance of the Mongols They promoted 
trade and formed diplomatic ties. Allsen uses the phrase 
the silk road 1n order to follow the Mongols’ war 
campaigns and the appearance of silk, a combination 
that Allsen believes are inextricably tied. This book 
discusses various aspects of the production transmis- 
sion, acquisition, and use of silk, among other topics 
(JH) 

The First Crusaders, 1095-1131, by Jonathan Riley- 
Smith Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 1997 
xvi + 300 pages Appends Bibl Index $4995 
Jonathan Riley-Smith observes that the First Crusade, 
which spanned the years 1095 to 1131 AD, involved 
families of moderate nobility who chose to go East, 
hoping to reach Jerusalem He states that he was 
"interested 1n the circumstances which made [the cru- 
sade] possible the religious and social environment in 
which men committed themselves to a crusade and 
geared themselves up to take part 1n it, the experiences 
and attitudes of the survivors, and the ties between the 
settlers ın the newly conquered Latin territories in the 
East and their homelands" (p 1) The First Crusade was 
called for by Pope Urban II as a military and religious 
campaign It constituted what was the first of many 
Journeys to the East over the subsequent 700 years 
Some of the chapters in this book include "Crusading 
and crusaders, 1095-1131,” “Recruitment, lordship and 
family,” and “Returning from crusades ” (JH) 


WOMEN 


Bint Arab. Arab and Arab American Women m the 
United States, by Evelyn Shakir, 1997 x + 226 pages 
Append Notes Bibl Index $22 95 In the introduction, 
Evelyn Shakir states that she was motivated to write this 
book because of the discrepancy she saw between how 
the United States views Arabs, and how she understood 
her own Lebanese immigrant family’s place 1n Ameri- 
can society Some American misconceptions include the 
assumptions that all Arabs are Muslim and that all 
women in Arab society are demure and oppressed by 
males Both of these beliefs were proved absurd by her 
own experiences with the outgoing women in her 
Christian family Shakur states that she wntes of women 
who have differing points of view in order to avoid 
fostering new generalizations about Arab women The 
book 1s divided into three parts “The First Wave, 
1875-1925,” “From Second Generation to Third,” and 
"The Second Wave, 1945 to the Present " (JH) 
Femmist Nationalism, ed by Lois A West New York 
Routledge, 1997 xxxvi -- 294 pages Biogs Index 
$69 95 cloth, $18 95 paper This collection of case 
studies from Africa, the Americas, East Asia, Europe, 
the Middle East, and the Pacific Islands shows how 
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women’s movements have fought both for women’s 
rights and group identity mghts The chapters focus on 
women at the center of contemporary nationalist strug- 
gles, not as victims of those national conflicts but as 
re-creators and creators of social change The chapters 
reconstruct the concept of nationalism as culturally 
specific and gendered Without ignoring the social, 
economic and political contexts of women’s move- 
ments, Lois West 1n the introductory chapter demon- 
strates that feminist nationalism 1s also a global 
phenomenon She presents the specific struggles within 
a framework of cultural relativism and moral universal- 
ism (BS) 

Mixed Blessings: Gender and Religious Fundamen- 
talism Cross Culturally, ed by Judy Brink and Joan 
Mencher New York Routledge, 1997 vu + 275 pages 
Contribs Index $59 95 cloth, $17 95 paper The papers 
in this book, written by women scholars from the fields 
of sociology and antbropology, analyze the effects of 
religious fundamentalism on women's lives 1n a variety 
of religious traditions and cultures including, among 
others, Buddhist women in Sri Lanka, Muslim women 
in China, Egypt, Iran, Pakistan and the Sudan, Jewish 
women in West Bank settlements, and Mormon women 


in the United States The book 1s organized into three 
parts “Women Benefit From Fundamentalism,” “Wom- 
en Struggle Against Fundamentalism’s Restrictions” 
and “Women Oppressed by Fundamentalism ” (JH) 
Women in the Ottoman Empire: Middle Eastern 
Women ın the Early Modern Era, ed by Madeline C 
Zifi Leiden EJ Bnll, 1997 ix + 333 pages Gloss 
Bibl Index np Madeline C Zilfi presents the articles 
in her book as examples of a new effort to reconstruct 
women's roles and identities 1n the Ottoman Empire 
This effort includes using documentation from court 
records of the Ottoman Empire together with the estab- 
lished history, which had previously neglected the role 
of women Zilfi notes the prevalence of debate over 
women's roles in Islam ın the 1980s, fostering interest in 
past constructions One of the chapters, by Fariba 
Zarinebaf Shahr, cites court records to show the 1mpor- 
tance of legal complaints by women Shahr asserts that 
the empire's willingness to listen to the complaints of 
women helped pave the way for greater reform Other 
chapters 1nclude topics of sexuahty, property nghts and 
women's images ın paintings, all of which help con- 
struct a fuller 1mage of the Ottoman woman (JH) 
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I am not surprised that Antony Sullivan did not 
like my latest book, Arab Awakening and Islamic 
Revival The Politics of Ideas in the Middle East 
(MEJ 51 3 97) I am disappointed that he did not 
do your readers the minimal service of informing 
them of the contents of this varied collection 
Reading Mr Sullivan’s review, one would never 
know that there are three articles on Hizballah, 
and that the longest piece 1n the book deals with 
İranıan-Saudı rivalry during the pilgrimage Mr 
Sullivan took a single-minded interest in the 
provocative pieces Well, there 1s something in 
the book to provoke everyone, and if I succeeded 
in unsettling Mr Sullivan, I have done my job 


Communications 


But do permit me a correction and a counter- 
criticism 

The correction concerns what I wrote about the 
Middle East Institute (MED), the publisher of this 
journal According to Mr Sullivan, “Kramer de- 
nounces the Middle East Institute for the sin of 
having ‘done more than any other institution’ to 
‘facilitate’ the entrance of American Arabists and 
Arab scholars into US universities (p 138)” 
Direct quotation obviously 1s not one of Mr 
Sullivan’s strong points I wrote that MEI “has 
done more than any other institution to facilitate 
the transition from Arabist expertise to semischol- 
arly authority " I made no link between MEI and 
universities, or Arab scholars Whether what I 
wrote constitutes a “denunciation” or a statement 
of fact, I leave for your readers to decide 

The counter-criticism concerns Mr Sullivan's 
reference to myself and Shaykh Rashid Ghan- 
nushi, the exiled leader of the Tunisian Islamist 
group al-Nahda, whom I briefly characterize and 
quote in my book Mr Sullivan writes that I have 
not interviewed, or tried to interview, Ghannushi 
"This reviewer, who has spent many hours with 
Ghannushi, verified these facts in a recent conver- 
sation with him For either a scholar or a journal- 
ist, this surely constitutes a sorry performance" 
(p 439) 

Your readers deserve to know the context of 
this complaint In 1994, J put together a compen- 
dium of quotes from Ghannushi I have heard it 
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said that this document, containing much of his 
anti-American invective, prevented Ghannushi's 
entry into the United States I do not know 
whether this 1s true, but Ghannushi’s American 
admirers believe it is, and have not forgiven me 

Alas for Ghannushi, he is on the record in 
hundreds of interviews, and many articles and 
books He has answered my questions—as posed 
by others and by himself—time and again Study- 
ing these texts 1s called research, and if it consti- 
tutes a “sorry performance,” I wonder why neither 
Shaykh Ghaunushi nor his friends have ever 
contacted me directly or indirectly to complain 
that I misquoted him It would appear that I have 
been all too accurate Mr Sullivan concludes by 
determining that my “psychological needs” have 
upset my scholarly objectivity I have it on best 
authority—my own—that Mr Sullivan has never 
met me, let alone interviewed me Mr Sullivan 
may conclude whatever he wishes about my book 
About my "psychology," he can know nothing 
But I will leave him with a clue. Reviews like his 
keep me going 

—MARTIN KRAMER 

To the Editor 

Readers will not know from Martin Kramer's 
letter that my review of Arab Awakening was part 
of a lengthy review essay in which I also dis- 
cussed John Robert's new book, Visions and 
Mirages The Middle East in a New Era Given 
the constraints of space, it was obviously not 
possible to comment on all aspects of each vol- 
ume That Mr Kramer 1s disappointed with my 
choice of which of the 16 very different articles 
and reviews 1n his book on which to focus does 
not surprise me Given his concern, he might in 
the future exercise greater care 1n separating his 
polemical essays from the corpus of his scholarly 
work Some of that work, incidentally, I described 
in the review as “distinguished " For my selection 
of the pieces to which I gave particular attention 
in the review essay, I make no apology 

Kramer's reference to the Middle East Institute 
in his letter 1s disingenuous, and consequently 
deserves to be placed ın context In the paragraph 
in his book directly preceding his reference to 
MEI, Kramer writes that a "subtle exchange has 
occurred between diplomacy and academe The 
Arabists had to go because they could not adapt to 
the American role of making peace between 
Arabs and Israelis, but their decline in the Depart- 


ment of State has been accompanied by their 
ascendancy ın departments of Arab, Islamic and 
Middle Eastern studies When Malcolm Kerr was 
turned away from the Foreign Service for health 
reasons, he went into the university Now his 
second choice has become the first choice of a 
new generation" (p 137) 

Having so set the stage, Kramer proceeds to 
state 1n the very first sentence of the paragraph 
immediately following "In that light (emphasis 
mine), the Middle East Institute in Washington, 
DC, has done more than any other institution to 
facilitate the transition from Arabist expertise to 
semischolarly authority” (p 138) If the phrase 
“In that light” does not constitute a direct “link” 
between MEI and what Kramer has to say 1n the 
immediately preceding paragraph about Arabists, 
universities, and the entire field of Middle Eastern 
studies, I simply do not know what does 

Readers of MEJ should also know that 1n the 
sentence 1mmediately following his reference to 
MEI in his book, Kramer states that scholars who 
“ fled AUB during Lebanon’s war have helped 
to transform major centers and departments ın 
America into the last outposts of Arab national- 
ism” The names of several Arab scholars who 
departed AUB during the civil war—including at 
least one of the most distinguished in the Middle 
East field —vvill certainly spring to the minds of 
many readers of this journal Here also, I think 
that Kramer’s linkage of MEI to what he consid- 
ers to be the deplorable pro-Arab bias 1n contem- 
porary American academe 1s clear enough In 
regard to all of this and to my characterization of 
it, I suggest that those interested consult pages 
137-38 of Kramer’s book and draw their own 
conclusions 

Martin Kramer 1s correct that Shaykh Rashid 
Ghannushi has in the past made strongly anti- 
American statements Many if not most of those 
statements were targeted at American policy dur- 
ing and US involvement in the 1991 Gulf War 
Ghannushi's criticisms expressed sentiments with 
which much of the Arab and Muslim world did 
and does agree But both before and especially 
after the Gulf War, Ghannushi has been recog- 
nized by most American specialists outside of 
government as a strong supporter of democratic 
governance, individual liberty, political pluralism, 
and the nghts of non-Muslims in Islamic states 
Alas for Kramer, Ghannushi bas written posi- 


tively and in detail on all of those subjects Before 
pontificating further on Shaykh Ghannushi, I sug- 
gest that Mr Kramer don his scholarly mantle and 
examine objectively all of the writings by and on 
the Shaykh 

For the record, one additional word 1s 1n order 
concerning Shaykh Ghannushi Recently, Ghan- 
nushi acted as co-founder of an international 
Muslim-Christian scholarly association, the Cir- 
cle of Tradition and Progress For the full text of 
the Circle's founding statement of principles, and 
for a complete list of the signatories to this 
founding statement, see MESA Newsletter, Au- 
gust 1997, p 11 Here, I will note only that the 
statement acknowledges the intellectual debt of 
Shaykh Ghannushi and all other signatones to 
such intellectual giants as Edmund Burke, Eric 
Voegelin, Russell Kirk and Gerhart Niemeyer 
Among the non-Muslim signatories to this state- 
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ment are Professors David B Burrell, Charles E 
Butterworth, Louis Canton, John L Esposito, 
Leonard P Liggio, and John O Voll Readers of 
MEJ can judge best whether such American 
scholars have any track record as “admurers” of 
Ghannushi as distinct from a willingness to 
engage in discussion and debate with moderate 
Islamist intellectuals and political leaders 
I am pleased that my review has apparently 
served to energize Mr Kramer Perhaps I can 
count that as my good deed for the day 
—ANTHONY T SULLIVAN 
Center for Middle Eastern and North African 
Studies, The University of Michigan 
ERRATUM 
On p 637 of MEJ 51 4 97, in the annotation of 
The House on Garibaldi Street, Adolf Exchmann 
18 erroneously referred to as Adolf Eickelmann 
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Editor’s Note 


I, the post-colonial era, the major Middle Eastern powers parented the political, 
cultural, social and economic trends that shaped the region for five decades It was from 
their capitals that the calls to war or revolution were clarioned, and 1t was 1n those very 
cities that men of vision layed down their lives for peace It was the wealth of some of 
those countries that built cities 1n the desert and transformed the demographics of iabor in 
the region It was their thinkers, their writers, their poets who shaped the cultural and 
intellectual debate, 1t was their mystics, their spiritual leaders, and their fiery pr2achers 
who brought religion into politics, and politics to religion 

At the dawn of the new millenium, those powers are once again taking the lead and 
setting the future course for the region There 1s a realignment of political forces by means 
of political and military alliances between Turkey and Israel, for instance, and betvveen 
Iran and the Arab states Forsaking conventional means of maintaining a regional balance 
of power, some of these states are opting for non-conventional weapons of mass 
destruction as the more cost-effective and redoubtable deterrent Secular states such as 
Egypt and Turkey appear to be Islamizing, while Islamic states like Iran are secularizing 
Those regional powers have also undertaken economic reforms, mandated by the World 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund, and succeeded ın helping those at their helm 
accumulate great wealth But 1n the process, they have all but forgotten the probiems of 
those 1n their peripheries 

To tell us what the above trends portend for the future of the Middle East, five 
experts, with very different backgrounds, assess the changes that are unfolding Rouhollah 
K Ramazanı, Edward R. Stettinius Professor of International Relations at the University 
of Virginia, has wntten the lead essay on the direction that Iran 1s taking under the 
leadership of President Muhammad Khatami Pragmatic politics is replacing mulitant 
fervor, expanded political participation 1s challenging the erstwhile unquestioned rule of 
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the clergy, and strategic alliance-building appears to be succeeding where exporting the 
revolution has failed 

Alam Gresh, the editor-in-chief of Le Monde Diplomatique, examines the changing 
regional balance of power and focuses on the Turkish-Israeli military alliance, which has 
created fears in the region of an anti-Arab bloc on the eastern Mediterranean The 
rapprochment between Iran and its Arab neighbors can be partly understood 1n the context 
of this alliance, which also has the support of the United States and most European 
nations 

Analyzing the political developments of another major regional power, R. Hrair 
Dekmeyian, of the University of Southern California, has examined the background of the 
members of the 1997 Saudi Consultative Council His article reveals that although Saudi 
Arabia 1s an Islamic monarchy, its newly appointed Council members are predominantly 
intellectuals and technocrats whose numerous functions include consultation, legislation 
and mediation 

It is interesting to note that in Iran and 1n Saudi Arabia there appears to be some 
attempt at “secularızıng” the state, or at least at reducing the dogmatic influence of religion 
on the state Whereas, this attempt seems to be taking place from the top down in Saudi 
Arabia, 1n reaction to a grassroots Islamist opposition, 1n Iran, the clergy 1s maintaining 
its control over the state, while the pro-democracy groups are pressing for a greater role 
for the laity 1n politics, and a lesser one for the clergy 

In Egypt, where Islamist opposition to the regime 1s very vocal, the state, according 
to Steven Barraclough of the Australian National University, has transferred considerable 
power to the ‘ulamas of Al-Azhar, the Islamic institute of higher learning 1n Cairo, in a 
quid pro quo for a legitimization of the regime’s Islamic credentials In the process, the 
‘secular’ Egyptian state is becoming more Islamized, as is the society at large 

Egypt has also used coercive and repressive measures to control the Islamust 
opposition and by so doing has curtailed the civil liberties of many Egyptians Those 
‘deliberalizing’ measures, according to Eberhard Kienle of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies of the University of London, have also been used to facilitate the process 
of economic reform and structural adjustment This process entailed painful cuts 1n the 
budget that affected millions of people, and the repressive measures taken by the state 
were to ensure that the reforms would not destabilize the society 

The first 1ssue of this volume began examining the patterns of change and the trends 
that are likely to shape the Middle East in the decades to come This one has done the 
same, and we hope to be able, throughout the year, to bring you 1n-depth analyses of the 
political, social and economic factors most likely to affect the region as it enters the new 


millenium 
Mary-Jane Deeb 


THE SHIFTING PREMISE OF IRAN'S 
FOREIGN POLICY: TOWARDS A 
DEMOCRATIC PEACE? 


R K Ramazani 


The all-important foreign policy component of Iranian president Muhammad 
Khatamı”s election has been universally overlooked, partly because of the reformist 
rhetoric of his election campaign This essay argues that the pivotal synergy in 
President Khatami's worldview between reforms at home and peace abroad was the 
principal reason why his overall message resonated so dramatically with young 
Iranians More self-reliant, and also more exposed to worldwide influences of the 
democratic movement than their parents, these young men and women voted for 
Khatami significantly because they aspired to greater freedom at home and more 
cooperation with the rest of the world 


D. the election of Sayyid Muhammad Khatam: as president of the Islamic Republic 
of Iran represent a silent revolution of young Iranians?! Twenty million voters, largely 
women and the young, or 69 percent of the eligible voters, cast their ballots for him in 
May 1997 in a universally acknowledged free and fair election Two decades ago the 
previous generation of Iranians destroyed the Pahlavi regime, sending shock waves around 
the world That generation supported Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini's slogan “We must 


EA 
R K Ramazanı is Edward R Stettinius Professor of Government and Foreign Affairs at the University of 
Virginia, where, since 1952, he has specialized on Iran's foreign policy 

] As used in this essay, the concept of young Iranians encompasses those 20 million young men and 
women voters who came largely from urban communities, who were predominantly literate, and who aspired to 
a better social and political as well as material way of life 
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become isolated ın order to become independent ”? Now the children of that revolution are 
saying they must become democratic 1n order to become part of the ‘new world order’ 
This essay will argue that this new premise 1s the real meaning of Khatami's presidency 
Were this premise ever to be realized, centuries of Iranian autocracy would be reversed 

Yet, President Khatamr”s election was a surprise, his effective leadership of the most 
successful summit meeting 1n the history of the Organization of the Islamic Conference 
(OIC), held 1n Tehran 1n December 1997, was a surprise, and his courageous overtures to 
the American people for reconciliation a few weeks later was the mother of all surprises! 
Why? Because Iran critics cannot believe that a clerically dominated theocracy can cry out 
for democracy, the self-styled ‘political realists’ see nothing but another changing of the 
guard in Iranian politics and the continuing struggle for power between two leaders (today 
between President Khatami and Iran’s spiritual leader, Ayatollah “Alı Khamene’1, and 
yesterday between former President “Alı Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani and Khamene’1), and 
the ‘fatalist’ theorists of revolution continue to deny the possibility of any real 
evolutionary process of change 1n any revolution 


DEMOCRACY AT HOME AND PEACE ABROAD 


Yet, the landslide election of President Khatami had its roots in the fertile soil of just 
such an evolutionary process of change It was marked by the heavy social, economic and 
political toll of revolutionary fervor, of terror and counter-terror, especially in the early 
phases of the Iranian revolution, of the calamitous eight-year war (1980—88) with Iraq, at 
enormous cost in terms of casualties and material destruction, and of the postwar 
consequences of eight years of massive economic reconstruction that resulted in 
unprecedented social and economic betterment and equally unprecedented economic and 
social hardship 

The quest of young Iranians for an open society at home and a peaceful state abroad? 
has two immediate sets of causes, one springs from the depth of internal changes that have 
taken place in Iran since Khomeinr's death in 1989, and the other reflects exposure to 
global realities Internally, their aspirations stem from a paradoxical combination of 
psychocultural sufferings and hopeful expectations for a better life Young Iranians’ 
expectations reflect, 1n part, the economic development of the previous eight years during 
the two-term (1989-97) admunistration of former President Rafsanyanı Although the 
young people began then to enjoy a better standard of living than their parents, they also 
wanted a freer social and political life Materially, millions of rural people, for example, 
started to enjoy the comforts of electric power and running water as economic 
improvement spread to 85 percent of some 60,000 villages, the nation’s rate of literacy 
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2 The Institute for Political and International Studies, Tehran, Gozaresh-e-Seminar, no 2, 1983/1984, 
p 36 

3 A multitude of Iranian and foreign reports before and after the presidential campaign reveal these to 
be among the aspirations of young Iranrans See, for example, “Children of the Islamic Revolution,” The 
Economist, 18 January 1997, pp 3-16, and Enc Hooglund, "Mythology Versus Reality Iran's Political 
Economy and the Clinton Administration," Critique, no 11 (Fall 1997), pp 37-51 
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soared from 45 percent in 1978 before the revolution to about 80 percent of the 
population, life expectancy of the average Iranian reached 65, women joined the 
workforce 1n large numbers, contributing increasingly to household incomes, aoout 40 
percent of students 1n higher education were women, and last, but by no means least, 
Iranian society began to witness a renaissance of social and political thought that engulfed 
secular and religious intellectuals alike 4 

While all these positive developments contributed to the young Iranians’ mcvement 
for an open society, for a larger public space, and for a say in İran”s active participation 
in world affairs, the concomitant sufferings have also stoked the fire of discontent, 
resentment and frustration A majority of Iranians find it hard to make ends meet half of 
the people are poor even by Iranian standards of living, men try to hold several jobs 
simultaneously to meet the ever-increasing demands of their families, only a fraztion of 
high school graduates can aspire to be admitted to colleges and universities, largely 
because of rigid doctrinal entrance tests, and, above all, young men and women feel their 
private lives have been invaded by self-appointed, lawless gangs called Ansar-e Hizbollah 
(the Supporters of the Party of God), who have arrogated to themselves the nght tc uphold 
public and private morality in the streets, at schools and universities, and even in the 
privacy of people’s homes 

The aspirations for an open society at home and integration into the international 
community stem from a combined sense of national pride and a growing consciousness of 
the need to be part of the democratic movement sweeping across the world In the 
aftermath of the revolution, Iranians became less paranoic about foreign powers and their 
Iranian agents affecting every decision the Iranian government made Unlike their parents, 
young Iranians have no memories of Iran’s tortured past marked by foreign interference, 
intervention, invasion and occupation mainly by imperial powers They do not remember 
the events that impelled even Ayatollah Khomeini, the founder of the Islamic Republic of 
Iran, to accord the notion of national independence first place in his favorite motto, 
“yndependence, freedom and Islam” 

Yet, this younger generation that has no memory of the CTA-engineered 1953 coup 
against the popular government of Muhammad Musaddiq, feels the humiliating effects of 
the US policy of containment of Iran, especially President Bill Clinton's 1mposition of a 
trade ban on Iran 1n 1995, and the economic sanctions 1mposed by the 1996 bill sponsored 
by US Senator Alphonse D' Amato of New York The fact that the economic effects of the 
sanctions are more a matter of 1nconvenience than hardship does not help to assuage the 
sense of injury that the Iranian people feel Added to this injury 1s the perceived insult by 
an old Iranian friend, Germany, when a Berlin court implicated Iranian leaders in the 
assassination of Iranian Kurdish dissidents > 
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4 Ibid 

5 As reported on 10 April 1997, a Berlin court found four persons guilty of the assassinanon on 17 
September 1992 of a group of four leaders of the Democratic Party of Kurdistan-Iran 1n Berlin's Mykonos 
Restaurant According to the court, evidence revealed that decision-making procedures within the Iranian 
leadership had led to the liquidation of opposition politicians abroad 
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The diffusion of democratic values and the creation of democratic institutions around 
the world have raised the expectations of the Iranian youth for a freer society No banning 
of satellite dishes, video tapes, culturally incorrect movies, and no amount of press 
censorship and book burning have been able to create a wall around Iran and its intensely 
curious younger generation The corollary of the Iranian sense of freedom from foreign 
donunation has become, in the past few years, freedom for some kind of political 
participation Globally, democracy has been spreading across civilizational and national 
boundaries, at the time of the 1997 Iraman presidential elections about half of the world’s 
countries were considered to be democratic, twice as many as 20 years earlier, when the 
Iranian revolution erupted 

No wonder then that candidate Khatamı s ideas resonated so dramatically with the 
young He campaigned inspiringly, unpretentiously, and independently across the country 
The conciliatory message of peace coming out of Iran during the campaign was missed by 
almost all government and academic Iran-watchers in the West, who claimed that foreign 
policy was barely an issue Khatami's democratic peace refers to social Justice, the rule of 
law, a civil society, individual freedoms, participatory democracy, and government 
accountability $ His concept of social justice calls for a more equitable distribution of 
wealth, and his view of the rule of law means that no type of autocracy should be tolerated 
He demands the elimination of the “immemorial” abuse of law by chauvinistic men 
against women, and that dogmatic “agitators” who take the law into their own hands and 
harass the people in the name of Islamic morality be themselves subjected to the due 
process of law 7 

Khatami also distinguishes what he calls an “Islamic civil society” from its Western 
counterpart To him the latter 1s rooted 1n the Greek notion of the city state, while the 
former springs from the concept of Madinat al-Nabı (the City of the Prophet) ® This 
distinction 1s intended to highlight the moral and spiritual emphasis of the Islamic civil 
society as contrasted to the Western one Yet, the difference between the historical and 
cultural roots of these two concepts of civil society does not necessarily make them 
incompatible today Khatami’s concept of individual freedoms encompasses social, 
economic, cultural and political liberty He takes pains to differentiate liberty from 
‘liberalism’, not so much because the latter 1s used even more pejoratively 1n Iran than it 
1s in the United States but because he associates liberalism with *secularism', and as such 
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6 The closest parallel to Khatami's central thesis in international relations theory 1s what 1s known as 
the "democratic peace" thesis which holds that democracies are intrinsically peaceful Most scholars agree that 
democracies are at peace with each other (dyadic version) while many proponents of the theory suggest that 
democratic states are less prone to use force even if the regime type of their enemies 1s nondemocratic (the 
monadic variant) Well versed ın Kantian philosophy, President Khatamt is probably familiar with the origins of 
this 1dea 

7 See Milton P Buffington, ed, Meet Mr Khatami The Fifth President of the Islamic Republic, 
translated by Minoo R Buffington, special study published by Middle East Insight, Washington, DC, 1997, p 17 

8 See "Statement by HE Seyyed Mohammed Khatamı, President of the Islamic Republic of Iran and 
Chairman of the Eighth Session of the Islamic Summit Conference,” Tehran, 9 December 1997, courtesy of the 
Islamic Republic of Iran, Permanent Mission to the United Nations 
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“liberalism and Islamic doctrine oppose one another There really 1s no room for this 
school of thought 1n our soctety,”” he maintains 

The twin concepts of participatory democracy and government accountability are 
also relevant to the central concern of this essay According to Khatami, there are two 
major political concepts enshrined in the Iranian Constitution One resembles the principle 
of sovereignty of the people who elect their leaders and make them accountable The other 
is the concept of rahbar, or faqıh (spiritual guide) Whoever holds the office of feqih not 
only has the power to control the actions of the president, but 1s also responsible for the 
moral conduct of society What 1s important, however, is Khatami’s view that the 
Constitution tries “to weigh both factors equally "!9 This liberal interpretation of 
the Constitution means that while Khatami accepts the supremacy of the faqıh”s authority, 
he does not consider the leader immune from criticism, presumably because he does not 
believe that anyone should be above the law Hence, Khatami's interpretation of the 
Constitution amounts to what this author refers to as a kind of “faqih-guided democracy ” 
This central concept of his administration requires the inculcation of democratic values 
and the establishment of democratic 1nstitutions 

The conjunction of Khatami’s concept of democracy at home and peace abroad can 
best be seen 1n his worldview and concept of Iranian foreign policy. He rejects the notion 
of the clash of civilizations, embraces the principle of dialogue among religions, cultures 
and nations, believes 1n the 1nterdependence of societies, cultures and economies, and 
advocates a "proactive and firm foreign policy "!! This policy, he believes, should be 
based on nonviolence and friendly relations with all countries as long as they recognize 
Iran's “independence” and do not pursue “an aggressive policy" towards it !? Khatamı”s 
essentially peaceful worldview and his commitment to democracy 1ndicate that he will try 
to pursue a foreign policy that 1s marked by the concept of “faquh-guided democratic 
peace," based on the general proposition that democracies behave more cooperatively and 
peacefully than autocracies 1n the international system 


A BID TO LEAD THE MUSLIM WORLD 


President Khatami's novel view of Iranian foreign policy was very well received at 
the OIC meeting in Tehran 1n December 1997, which brought together representatives of 
all the Muslim states of the world A combination of planning and fortuity accounted for 
the success of the summit The decision to hold the eighth summit meeting of the OIC in 
Iran was taken at the sixth Islamic summit held 1n Dakar 1n 1991, when some of the 1deas 
of Khatami were foreshadowed ın Rafsanyanı”s address to the summit Rafsanjam called 
for a dialogue between north and south 1n the wake of the collapse of communism for the 
elimination of weapons of mass destruction, and for the participation of women in the 
realms of science and culture, as well as 1n 1nternational economic, social and political 
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9 See Buffington, ed, Meet Mr Khatamı The Fifth President of the Islamic Republic, p 17 
10 Ibid, pp 33-34 
11 Ibid, pp 44—45 
12 Ibid 
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affairs By all accounts, his address contributed to the decision to hold the eighth summit 
in Tehran 

The unprecedented number of leaders and high-level officials attending the eighth 
summit of the 55 member OIC in Tehran also reflected the Khatamı administration's own 
planning efforts Khatamı”s campaign messages attracted a great deal of attention from the 
international community, and especially from Iran's neighbors Those messages were the 
principal and earliest signs of Iran's conciliatory offensive Foreign Minister. Kamal 
Kharrazi also spared no effort to prepare for the extraordinary participation in the OIC 
meetings of Arab leaders from across the breadth of the Middle East 

Fortuity, however, contributed at least as much to the success of the summut as did 
the Iranian efforts before and after President Khatami took power The unique turnout of 
the Arab states at this particular summit was 1n part a reflection of the disillusionment 
Arabs felt with the stalled peace process Yet, Israeli prime minister Binyamin Netanyahu 
dismissed any suggestion of even partial responsibility on the part of his government for 
the flocking to Iran of leaders of moderate Arab states The apparent US failure to revive 
the Arab-Israeli peace process led to Arab alienation from Washington, a fact that the 
Khatami administration seized upon with alacrity 

The perceived pro-Israel approach of the Clinton administration to the peace process 
contributed as much to the success of the Islamic summit 1n Tehran 1n December 1997, 
as 1t did to the failure of the poorly attended gathering at the US-sponsored Middle East 
and North Afrıca economic conference in Doha the previous month Some Arab 
newspapers reported that the Palestinian planning minister Nabil Sha‘th had disclosed that 
his government had been pressured by the United States to boycott the Tehran meeting !? 
Whether or not that 1s true, Yasir ‘Arafat, the president of the Palestinian National 
Authority (PNA), claimed, in an interview with a leading Iranian newspaper, that in a 
40-minute conversation US secretary of state Madeleine Albright had talked to him 1n 
such a way as to suggest that “[he] should not go to Iran and engage 1n discussions "!^ But 
* Arafat added that he did go because he expected the Palestinian question to be the major 
issue discussed at the summut 

Be that as it may, a country accused by Washington of being the world’s leading 
sponsor of international terrorism showed the world that 69 percent of its electorate freely 
voted and accorded democratic legitimacy to its new president Then a 55 member summit 
conference boosted lran's international prestige and bestowed on its president the 
leadership of the OIC for the next three years, conferring on Iran an aura of international 
legitimacy that is bound to help consolidate President Khatami’s domestic authority 
Nearly 20 years of efforts by Washington to isolate Iran boomeranged, at least during 
those three days at the summit the representatives of over one billion Muslims, in 
possession of 70 percent of the world’s energy resources, appeared to isolate the United 
States and Israel 1n the international system 
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13 The allegation regarding US pressure was reported by Fahmi Huweidi, guest contributor, Al-Sharq 
Al-Awsat (London), 15 December 1997 

14 For the text of the interview, see Ettela‘at (New York), 16 December 1979, p 9 
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PRESIDENT KHATAMI'S SPEECH AND THE TEHRAN DECLARATION 


President Khatami expounded on all the major elements of his foreign policy of 
democratic peace at the global Islamic summit forum on 9 December 1997 In a striking 
departure from apologist Islamic thinking, he introduced his address by acknowledging 
candidly that ın recent centuries the Islamic umma (nation) had lapsed into “weakness and 
backwardness "!5 No possible or desirable solution could be found for this concition by 
trying to replicate the old Islamic civilization The solution could be found in a proper and 
in-depth understanding of the present time, an era dominated by Western culture and 
civilization It was imperative that this understanding also include “its [the Western 
civilization’s] theoretical basis and the fundamentals of its values "16 

Khatami spelled out the implications of the essentially democratic nature of his idea 
of an Islamic civil society, Madinat al-Nabi, for both domestic politics and foreign policy 
Domestically, “the government in such a society 1s the servant of the people and not their 
master, and 1n every eventuality, 1s accountable to the people whom God has entitled to 
determine their own destiny ”!7 Internationally, he said, “our civil society neither seeks to 
dominate others nor to submit to domination. It recognizes the right of other nations to 
self-determination and access to the necessary means for an honourable living "!* As 
applied to the Middle East, these principles mean that “peace can be established only 
through the realization of all the legitimate rights of the Palestinian people, including the 
inalienable right to self-determination, return of refugees, [and] liberation of the occupied 
territories, in particular Al-Quds Al-Sharif [Jerusalem] 719 

An ancient sense of cultural identity underpins Iran's fierce sense of independence in 
modern times A corollary to this principle of independence in Iranian foreign policy 1s the 
rejection of any global Goliath, such as the United States which, according to Khatami, 1s 
bent on imposing its will on the world A new and just world order, he maintams, must 
be pluralistic as must be the new Iranian society, culture and polity In such a new world 
order there 1s no room for any regional Goliath either Because the nature of the “Zionist 
regime” in Israel, he asserts, 1s “hegemonic, racist, aggressive and violent,"?? and 
manifests itself in “gross violation of international law, pursuit of state terrorism and 
development of weapons of mass destruction,"?! it is seriously threatening peace 
and security ın the Middle East 

Ayatollah Khamene’1’s unscheduled inaugural address at the OIC summit sounded 
even harsher than Khatamı”s on the peace process and on the West But Iran-watchers and 
journalists 1n the United States failed to see that the major elements of Khatami's foreign 
policy of democratic peace were also embedded ın Khamene’1’s address In a chorus, the 
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15 See “Statement by H E Seyyed Mohammad Khatami, President of the Islamic Republic of Iran and 
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Western media latched almost exclusively on to two blunt statements made by Khamene’1 
He was repeatedly quoted as saying that the peace process was "unjust, arrogant, 
contemptuous and finally illogical,"?? and that the West was directing everyone towards 
materialism “while money, gluttony and carnal desires are made the greatest aspıra- 
tions "75 A careful reading of the two addresses, however, reveals that as a matter of fact 
Khatamı”s words on Israel and the peace process were even harsher than those of 
Khamene'1 

There were important but unnoticed parallels between the addresses of the two 
Iranian leaders with respect to Iran's foreign policy of democratic peace For example, 
Khamene’1 declared emphatically that “Iran poses no threat to any Islamic country,"7^ a 
statement that was warmly received by the Arab states, especially those of the Persian 
Gulf He spoke of the need to create an Islamic civil society, to eradicate poverty and 
ignorance, to create an interparliamentary union of Islamic countries, to realize the 1dea of 
an Islamic common market and, in effect, to “democratize” the United Nations Security 
Council by establishing a permanent seat on the Council for a representative of the 
Muslim world 

The Tehran Declaration adopted at the end of the summit meeting on 11 December 
1997 highlighted the principal elements of Iran's newly launched foreign policy of 
democratic peace The participants declared solemnly that they wished to “stress the need 
for cooperation, dialogue and positive understanding among cultures and religions while 
rejecting the ideology of confrontation which creates mistrust and diminishes the grounds 
for cooperation among nations ”25 Most significantly, Iran compromised on the statement 
on the peace process, a process it had earlier denounced Together with other Muslim 
states, Iran condemned the continuation of the Israeli occupation of Arab lands and called 
for "the establishment of an independent Palestinian state with Qods as 1ts capital city "26 
As a seeming quid pro quo for this Iranian compromise, the participants condemned 
unilateralism and encouraged “all countries to declare the D' Amato Law as null and 
void "?7 

Probably the most important aspect of the summit for the promotion of Iran's 
democratic peace foreign policy initiative was the unprecedented opportunity for bilateral 
discussions with Arab leaders and officials, including those of Bahrain, Egypt, Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia, the United Arab Emirates (UAE), and others President Khatami, Ayatollah 
Khamene’1, and the influential former president, Rafsanjani, all participated separately and 
in varying degrees 1n those bilateral discussions Despite the great secrecy surrounding 
these private conversations, 1t 1s easy to speculate that a great many issues, including the 
Iran-UAE dispute regarding the islands of Abu Musa and the two Tunbs, Iran’s differences 
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with all the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) countries regarding the peace process and 
the presence of US forces in the Persian Gulf, the Iran-Iraq differences over the exchange 
of prisoners of war, and other unresolved 1ssues, must have been discussed But one of the 
principal objectives of Iran at the summit was the creation of an atmosphere of trust and 
confidence with all its neighbors in the Gulf region 

As a means of building mutual trust with the UAE, for example, President Khatami 
expressed his readiness to meet with the UAE president, Shaykh Zayid al-Nuhayyan, who 
welcomed the invitation Even though the “Final Statement” of the eighteenth GCC 
summit meeting later in December 1997 repeated that the three islands “belong[ed]” to the 
UAE and called on Iran “to end its occupation policy,"?? it also mentioned “the need to 
establish good relations with the Islamic Republic of Iran upon the basis of good 
neighborliness, mutual respect, and noninterference 1n internal affairs ””” The GCC Final 
Statement also took note of “the Iranian Government’s intention to open a new page in its 
relations with the GCC member states ” and hoped for a “positive and practical 
development" ?? of these relations In a real sense, the democratic peace foreign policy of 
President Khatami will meet its first acid test 1n the Persian Gulf in the dispute with the 
UAE, a difficult problem to solve as this author warned as early as 1972 3! 


AN OLIVE BRANCH FOR THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


There 1s no more compelling evidence of President Khatami's firm commitment to a 
foreign policy of democratic peace than his telling the world on 14 December 1997 that 
“I, first of all, pay my respect to the great people and nation of America ”?? No matter how 
his statements are interpreted, Khomeini himself always left open the option of resuming 
relations with the United States some time 1n the future provided that “agar adam 
beshavad" (it behaves itself) President Khatami’s conciliatory overture seems all the 
more magnanimous considering the ever-hardening US containment policy Washington 
froze Iranian funds?? on 14 November 1979 at the time of the hostage crisis at the US 
embassy in Tehran during the Carter administration, and broke diplomatic relations with 
İran on 7 April 1980 The US presidents Ronald Reagan and George Bush sided with Iraq 
during its war with Iran in the 1980s, and the Clinton administration and Congress 
stiffened the sanctions against Iran in the 1990s The D’Amato Act, which threatens to 
punish foreign companies investing $20 million or more a year 1n Iranian oil and gas 
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development projects, 1s coupled with House Speaker Newt Gingrich's initiative to 
allocate $20 million for overthrowing the Iranian government 

Despite all this, President Khatami followed up on his promise to talk to the 
American people In a televised statement on 7 J anuary 1998 broadcast on Cable News 
Network (CNN) International, he told them that the principles of liberty and religion that 
underpinned the founding of the American repubhc also underlay the creation of the 
Islamic Republic of Iran The fact that controversies over the separation of church and 
state have raged for centuries in the West, and continue to this day 1n the United States 
when Americans keep asking why and how far the government should be separated from 
religion, did not seem to concern President Khatami The Iranian Constitution combines 
the principle of sovereignty of the people and that of God, and institutionally, 1t sets the 
authority of the people's elected president side by side with the authonty of the rahbar, or 
spiritual guide Debate over the coupling of religious and political authority has taken 
place from the birth of the Islamic Republic to the present time 

Despite this extraordinary shift in Iran's approach to international relations in 
general, and to relations with the American people 1n particular, the US official response 
was initially very cautious, and as such, 1n direct contradiction with the very principles of 
the Clinton admınıstratıon”s own foreign policy Clinton made the enlargement of the 
world’s roster of democracies one of the top US foreign policy priorities He created new 
positions 1n the Department of State for the express purpose of spreading democracy, and 
proposed a 60 percent increase in the funding for the National Endowment for 
Democracy's programs to encourage elections overseas Yet, in responding to Khatamı”s 
courageous overtures, Clinton and US administration officials confined themselves for a 
month and a half to saying that they were “intrigued” by Khatamı”s televised speech, and 
that they found his remarks “interesting ” It was not until 29 J anuary 1998 that Clinton 
responded positively to some of Khatamr's proposals, namely, to the idea of an "exchange 
of professors, writers, scholars, artists, journalists, and tourists — "34 Instead of repeating 
the hackneyed US formula that focused on “authoritative” government-to-government 
negotiations, or regurgitating three elements of the discredited “dual containment" policy 
(issues regarding international terrorism, the peace process, and weapons of mass 
destruction), Clinton endorsed Khatamı”s recommendation for cultural exchange “The 
United States regrets the estrangement of our two nations,”35 the President said in his 
videotaped greetings on the occasion of ‘Id al-Fitr marking the end of the holy month of 
Ramadan Clinton called Iran “an important country with a nch and ancient cultural 
heritage of which Iranians are justifiably proud "36 The US president did say that “we have 
real differences with some Iranian policies, but I believe these are not insurmountable,” 
adding, “I hope that we have more exchanges between our two people and that the day will 
soon come when we can enjoy again good relations with Iran ”37 
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AN ENLIGHTENED CONCEPTION OF NATIONAL INTEREST 


There is an urgent need for policymakers as well as scholars in the United States to 
begin to conceive of the US national interest 1n a new and more enlightened way To be 
sure, the conventional thinking considers Iran to be of strategic 1mportance to the United 
States because of its rich oil and natural gas resources, 1ts dominant position on the Straits 
of Hormuz—the global oil chokepoint—its usefulness as the cheapest and shortest transit 
route for the transport of energy resources from the Caspian Sea basin to world markets 
through the Persian Gulf, and 1ts huge potential market for trade and investment for US 
companies But as part of a new conception of vital US interests in Iran, we should also 
realize that an ancient autocracy now has a popularly elected leader who 1s, for the first 
time ın Iran's long history, firmly committed to engineering an open society in tae hope 
that 1t will eventually lead to democracy at home and peace abroad 

Khatami’s agenda 1s evidently an ambitious and visionary one that will 1nevizably be 
challenged by the constraints of both domestic and international power politics 3ut it 1s 
an unprecedented and popularly mandated mission that has evolved out of Iran's own 
nearly two decades of revolutionary experience Even before Khatami' s assumpticn of the 
presidency, according to the United Nations Special Representative of the Commission on 
Human Rights, there were “islands of liberty" 1n the Islamic Republic of Iran The most 
difficult and complex question 1s whether these 1slands can be transformed, 1n the future, 
into an area of liberty at home and of peace abroad 1n a region marked historically by 
internal upheaval and interstate war As the world's leading torch-bearer of democracy, 
the United States should encourage such a process of change in its own enlightened 
national interest 





TURKISH-ISRAELI-SYRIAN RELATIONS 
AND THEIR IMPACT ON THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


Alain Gresh 


The alliance between Israel and Turkey has become a fundamental element in the 
geopolitics of the Middle East Generally perceived, despite official denials, as 
anti-Arab, this alliance has mobilized significant sectors of the Arab world, and 
more particularly Syria, which worries about beg encircled by unfriendly states 
The problem 1s compounded by the fact that peace negotiations between Tel Aviv 
and Damascus are at a standstill, and that there appears to be little hope that this 
deadlock will be resolved in the near future 


T. "new regional order" promised by Washington at the end of the 199] Gulf War 
appears to be illusory The peace process 1s stalled, there 1s continuing tension on the 
Lebanese-Israeli border, and fighting 1s taking place 1n the Kurdish region of northern 
Iraq Arab frustration 1s also mounting over the US government's double standards, as 
Washington maintains a relentless blockade on Iraq but fails to put pressure on Israel's 
government that 1s violating both the Oslo accords and the UN resolutions on the 
Palestinian territories. These problems may be undermining US influence in the Middle 
East, but they are also leading to a breakup of regional cohesion and a search for new 
alliances by the local powers The military agreement between Turkey and Israel 1s not 
only an example of these new alliances, but 1t 1s being countered by another front led by 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Syria 


5 
Alain Gresh is Editor-in-Chief of Le Monde Diplomatique This article was translated by Wendy Kristianasen 
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A RESHUFFLING OF ALLIANCES ISRAEL AND TURKEY 


At the start of 1996, a few weeks after the murder of Yitzhak Rabin, Shimon Peres, 
the new Israeli prime minister, faced a serious dilemma As negotiations with Damascus 
appeared promising, he had to decide whether to strike a deal with Syria before the Israeli 
general elections due 1n November 1996, or to move the election date forward He decided 
on the second option, a decision which resulted in the victory of Binyamin Netanyahu, in 
May 1996, and the freezing of the peace process That lack of progress on the peace talks, 
however, has not unduly worried the Israeli right wing, which 1s more concerned with 
issues of security and regional stability 

Moshe Arens, Israel's defense minister (1983-84, 1990-92) and foreign minister 
(1988—90), was Netanyahu's political godfather m the 1980s He has since distanced 
himself from his former protégé A respected figure of the right, Arens describes the view 
of the present Likud government toward the region in the following words “The Middle 
East will remain an unstable region for decades to come A treaty signed with Syria does 
not carry the same weight as an accord with, say, Norway We had excellent relations with 
the Shah of Iran, and they got broken overnight In this region it's bullets, not ballots, that 
dictate the future of the ruling powers ”1 

Arens has also justified Israel's right to refuse to hand back the Golan Heights, even 
as part of an overall peace agreement with Syria, by arguing that “We would risk paying 
dearly for giving 1t up During the October 1973 war, the Golan was almost entirely 
reconquered by Syrian troops who could have gone on advancing right up to Hatfa Our 
reserves arrived at the last minute What would have happened 1f we hadn't had the Golan 
as a shield?"? 

Arens compares the present day Middle East with nineteenth century Europe, which 
was governed by a regional balance of forces between the different powers Israel must, 
according to him, retain its overwhelming military superiority, its security arrangements, 
and demilitarized zones, and establish, in Netanyahu’s words, “a peace founded on 
strength ”3 

The mılıtary alliance between Israel and Turkey, negotiated by Yitzhak Rabin in 
1994 —95, changed the regional balance of power, according to Arens ^ Two agreements, 
in which some clauses remain secret, were signed in February and August 1996 between 
Israel and Turkey They provide for joint air and naval exercises, access to port facilities 
and the opportunity for the Israeli air force to tram over the Anatolian plateau The 
experience of flying over mountainous regions could be useful to Israel 1n case it needed 
to carry out an operation against İran,” an idea that 1s discussed 1n Israel with increasing 
frequency The agreement also provides for cooperation ın “the fight against terrorism ” 


— 

1 Interview with Moshe Arens 1n Tel Aviv 1n October 1997 

2 Ibid 

3 See Netanyahu's speech at the award ceremony at the National Defense College, 14 August 1997 
Available on the Israeli foreign ministry website (www israel-mfa gov 11/) 

4 Interview with Moshe Arens in Tel Aviv in October 1997 

5 See, for example, Michael Eisenstadt, “Turkish-Israel1 Military Cooperation an Assessment,” The 
Washington Institute for Near East Policy, “Policywatch,” no 262, Washington, June 1997 
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Presumably, Turkey could benefit 1n its fight with the Kurdistan Workers Party (PKK) 
from Israel's experience in South Lebanon, where it has had to protect its borders from 
external threat by creating a “security zone " Additionally, a joint system of surveillance 
is being put in place, with the help of the United States, that includes ultra-sensitive 
receivers, cameras, satellites and the like Exchanges of high-level officers have been 
stepped up, and 1n October 1997 the Israeli chief-of-staff, General Amnon Lipkin Shahak, 
was well received 1n Ankara 

The United States has welcomed this alliance between “two democracies” in the 
Middle East "It makes sense to us that Israel and Turkey want to be friends,” explained 
State Department spokesman Nicholas Burns 1n early May 1997 “If certain other Arab 
countries don't like that, that's just tough "6 Although restricted to rescue exercises, 
Israeli-Turkish-US maritime maneuvers code-named "Reliant Mermaid” took place in the 
Mediterranean in January 1998 and demonstrated US support for this alliance The 
maneuvers also highlighted problems between the allies’ policies In September 1997, the 
Israeli embassy in Ankara leaked the information about the timing of these maneuvers 
(namely, in November 1997) and of the participation of the United States Not having 
been consulted about the date, the United States brought up the question of timing and 
talked of postponing the exercise to early 1998, despite Israeli objections Washington 
wanted to take into account the protests ın the Arab world and hoped to bring in an Arab 
country as an observer A diplomat 1n Damascus explained that since the November date 
coincided with the usual Israeli-US military maneuvers, simultaneously holding joint 
exercises with Turkey, which had only a humanitarian goal, would create some 
misunderstanding in the region 7 Finally, Washington succeeded 1n persuading the Israelis 
to hold the joint maneuvers 1n January 1n the presence of the commander of the Jordanian 
navy However, that did little to dispel Arab suspicions 1n the region 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Contrary to the view 1n the Arab world, and 1n Damascus in particular, the impetus 
of the allxance between the two countries did not come from Israel, but from the Turkish 
generals They have long had supreme control over Turkish foreign policy and security, 
and the chief-of-staff of the Turkish armed forces takes precedence over the defense 
minister 1n decision-making At the foreign ministry, generals and diplomats regularly 
meet to discuss important foreign policy issues, such as relations with Cyprus, Greece and 
Iraq The short term in office of the Islamist government of Prime Minister Necmettin 
Erbakan and his Refah (Welfare) party (June 1996-June 1997) clearly demonstrates the 
power of the military The army orchestrated the downfall of Erbakan by putting pressure 
on the parliament “The first post-modern coup d'état 1n history,"? they called 1t in Ankara 
5——... 

6 Turkish Daily News (Ankara), 11 May 1997 


7 Statement made to the author ın October 1997 by a diplomat who cannot be identified 
8 Statement made to the author by a Turkish intellectual in Ankara in October 1997 
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with fine irony, as the trial over the Welfare party's fate opened ın November 1997 and 
concluded in January 1998 with the banning of the party 

One has to go back to the end of the Cold War to understand Turkey’s desire to ally 
itself with Israel For decades, the Turkish army had been in the front line facing the 
“Soviet threat " After the collapse of the Soviet Union, Turkey lost this role, which had 
earned it a substantial amount of aid from NATO and the United States Furthermore, the 
European Union (EU) was not keen on acceding to Ankara’s pressing demand for 
membership in the Union As one Israel: diplomat put 1t, “As far as Europe 1s concerned, 
the Czech Republic has become more important than Turkey ”? And in the United States, 
Armenian, Greek and human rights organizations lobbied Congress and the White House 
to block the sale of arms to Ankara 

Fearing that the country would become marginalized, the Turkish military looked for 
a new role for Turkey within the framework of US and EU strategic interests in the Middle 
East and the Gulf, where it thought 1t could make its importance felt “By designating 
Islamic fundamentalism as a danger to security, as the enemy within, it made itself part 
of the anti-Iranian strategy," says one Turkish journalist “By allying itself to Israel, it 
could be sure of strong support from the United States and the Congress "!? Indeed, the 
pro-Israel lobby 1n Congress became Ankara's spokesman 

At the same time, the rapprochement with Israel allowed the army—with the 
Pentagon's blessing!!—to acquire arms and technology from Israel which it could never 
have hoped to obtain from Europe or the United States because of Turkey's human rights 
problems and its conflict with Greece The first contracts which Turkey signed with Israel 
were promising In March 1996, Israeli companies won a half billion dollar contract to 
upgrade 54 of the Turkish air force's F-4 planes Israel also bid for the sale of tanks to 
Turkey, the joint production of missiles, and the upgrading of 48 Turkish F-5 fighters The 
contract for the 48 F-5 fighters was finally awarded to Israel 1n December 1997 This was 
the result of a visit to Turkey by Israeli defense minister Itzhak Mordechai in early 
December !? Israel and Turkey also agreed to Joint production of Arrow missiles 13 The 
sale of the tanks, however, 1s still under discussion 

It was easy for Turkey to ally itself with Israel considering that its relations with the 
Arab world were strained Turkey complained that despite its support for the Palestinian 
Liberation Organization (PLO)!4 the Arab states had never supported Ankara either on the 
Cyprus question or a number of disputes with Greece or even the persecution of the 
Turkish minority in Bulgaria in the mid-1980s At the economic level, prospects for 


p 
9 Interview with an Israeli diplomat in Tel Aviv in October 1997 

10 Interview with a Turkish journalist in Istanbul 1n October 1997 

11 Off-the-record statements by American and French diplomats in Ankara and Damascus 

12 Turkish Daily News, 11 December 1997, Financial Times (London), 2 January 1998 

13 Turkish Daily News, 24 December 1997 

14 Despite Turkey’s claim of support for the PLO, its policy has not always been clear on this issue 
In 1982, after the Israeli invasion of Lebanon, when Turkish-Israeli relations were at their nadir, Israeli troops 
captured 29 members of Turkish leftist groups that had supported the PLO 1n southern Lebanon Israel offered 
to send them back to Turkey, but Ankara declined the offer but accepted receipt of the dossiers on these 29 
"terrorists " The 29 were finally expelled to Algeria 
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cooperation between Turkey and its Arab neighbors, which had been promising at the end 
of the 1970s, faded with the drop of oil prices on the world market In 1982, Turkish 
exports to the Islamic world accounted for 47 percent of its total exports A decade later, 
they were down to 12 percent 15 The 1991 Gulf War and the international sanctions 
against Iraq (one of Turkey's main partners) accelerated the decline still further 
Thereafter, Turkey started looking for markets (and finding them) ın the developed 
countries, including Israel 

A lecturer in the department of politics at Bar-Ilan University in Jerusalem, Amikam 
Nachman, explains 


On 1 May 1997 we signed a free trade agreement with Turkey and, as of this year, trade 
between our two countries should be over half a billion dollars, without counting arms sales 
We buy heavy industrial products and computers from Turkey and it imports advanced 
technology [from us] from 1992 our trade balance has been 1n deficit 


Nachman adds 


There are 300 to 400,000 tourists who go, each year, to Turkey, which has become one of the 
first foreign destinations for Israelis Daily flights link Antalya, Istanbul and Izmir to Tel Aviv 
it is cheaper than going to Eilat The amount spent by Israelis in Turkish casinos (which are 
forbidden in Israel) is estimated at a billion dollars All this forms a tight network of relations 
based on material interests !6 


THE TURKISH-ISRAELI-SYRIAN TRIANGLE 


In both Tel Aviv and Ankara, officials commonly state that the rapprochement 
between the two countries 1s not directed against any third party Yet, behind the official 
talk, a different reality emerges, imposed by geopolitics 17 Un Or, a reserve general and 
former Joint-minister of defense 1n the Peres government, maintains that “although Turkey 
has never taken part in a war alongside us, it 1s a positive factor for Israel that Syria has 
an enemy on its northern frontiers Syria will never attack Turkey, but it cannot exclude 
the reverse Turkey has a long experience of fighting outside its borders, in particular in 
the north of Iraq ”!8 

Ankara's marked hostility towards Damascus 1s explained by several factors the two 
countries’ historic antagonism, their conflict over Turkey's Southeast Anatolian Project 
(GAP) and its building of dams on the Euphrates, and above all, Syria’s support for the 
Kurdistan Workers' Party (PKK), which has been engaged 1n armed struggle over the past 


5 

15 Alan Makovsky, “Israeli-Turkish Relations A Turkish ‘Periphery Strategy”?” in Henri J Barkey, 
ed , Reluctant Neighbor Turkey’s Role in the Middle East (Washington, DC United States Institute of Peace, 
1996) 

16 Interview with Amikam Nachman 1n Jerusalem in October 1997 

17 On 26 April 1997, the Turkish newspaper Yen: Yzyil published an interview with Israeli defense 
minister Yitzhak Mordechai “There 1s no agreement between us [Turkey and Israel] to use or defend our 
territories tn the event of attack But if countnes like Iran, Iraq or Syria want to resort to violence against Turkey, 
they should know that they will be facing a united force,” stated Mordechai The authenticity of the statement 
1$ not 1n question, even though it was denied by Mordechai the following day 

18 Interview with Uri Or in Tel Aviv in October 1997 
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15 years 1n southeast Anatolia Mesut Yilmaz, the Turkish prime minister, calls the PKK 
“one of the most dangerous terrorist organizations in the world, with 3,000 to 4,000 
activists But it has lost the sympathy of the Turkish Kurds and, with it, its power in the 
country Without active support from the neighboring states, 1t could not continue its 
activities ”19 

In 1995, the Turkish authorities decided to make Damascus’ aid to the PKK the 
primary criterion on which to base their bilateral relations The PKK’s efforts to establish 
itself ın Hatay —the former sanyak of Alexandretta, annexed by Turkey ın 1939 but never 
recognized as part of Turkey by Syria?9— was worrying Turkey At the start of 1996, the 
latter suspended all official contacts with Syria after Damascus refused to extradite 
‘Abdallah Ocalan, head of the PKK, despite Turkey's official request 2! In the spring of 
1996, there were several attacks 1n Syria against offices suspected of sheltering PKK 
officials On 31 December 1996, a bomb exploded in a bus on the Damascus-Aleppo route 
causing eight deaths Syria's Ba‘thist regime suspected the Turkish secret service Though 
the tension has decreased, relations between the two capitals remain hostile 

In Damascus, Turkish accusations have been denied “We do not shelter the PKK,” 
states Faruq al-Shar', Syna’s foreign minister since 1984 “The Kurdish problem is above 
all an internal Turkish one which cannot be dealt with by force Iraq has already tried [this] 
without success " Al-Shar' maintains that "I had very good relations with Mesut 
Yilmaz when he was foreign minister Of course, we have bilateral problems, but they can 
be resolved through friendly dialogue But now, for the last two years, Turkey has 
suspended all official contact with us ”?? For Al-Shar‘, this decision was “encouraged by 
outside cırcles”—meanıng the Israeli government And it 1s true that, since the Likud took 
power 1n Israel, the anti-Syrian nature of the Israeli-Turkish alliance has been emphasized 
This became apparent when, ın May 1997, during an official visit to Israel, Turhan Tayan, 
the Turkish defense minister (and a member of Erbakan's Islamist government) visited the 
Israeli-occupied Golan Heights He even tasted the local wine in one of the Jewish 
settlements Asked by this author about the meaning of this tour, his successor, Ismet 
Sezgin, also vice-premter, explained, in a carefully worded written reply, that it had been 
conducted “ın the framework of our bilateral relations It has no other meaning "2? Sezgin 
seemed to overlook the fact that the Golan Heights was an occupied territory 


THE KURDISH QUESTION 


What the Turkish authorities did not admit was that Tayan’s visit was an important 
part of the negotiations with Israel Until that time, Israel had publicly refused to berate 


a 

19 Interview with Mesut Yilmaz in Ankara in October 1997 

20 The province was ceded by France, the then Mandatory power in the Levant, to Turkey in 1939, in 
the hope of distancing Ankara from Germany 

21 His trial in absentia opened in Ankara in October 1997 before the State Security Court 

22 Interview with Faruq al-Shar* 1n Damascus m October 1997 

23 A written text of the interview in Ankara in October 1997 was supplied to this author by Sezgin 
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Kurdish groups with which 1t had no disagreement ?* A few days after Tayan's trip to the 
Golan, however, Netanyahu made a statement on Turkish television, rejecting the 1dea of 
a Kurdish state and condemning the Kurdistan Workers' Party (PKK) for the first time 
“Turkey has suffered from terrorist attacks from the PKK and we see no difference 
between the terrorism of the PKK and that which Israel suffers "?5 The response was swift 
On 2 June 1997, Khalil ‘Attas, a member of the PKK’s central committee, told a press 
conference in Beirut “Our plan 1s to attack Turkish, American and Israeli centres, but not 
civilians If these countries continue to carry out massacres against the Kurdish people, 
then [the Kurds] will make [it] their objective to hit targets of these countries 1n the 
world We will strike in particular at tourist centres 1n Turkey ”? In 1996, 350,000 
Israeli tourists had visited the country 

The war in southeast Turkey, which has been going on for almost 15 years, 1s 
draining that country’s resources The state has mobilized 200,000 to 300,000 men, almost 
half of the army, to deal with the Kurds The issue has revived fears of dismemberment 
of the country 77 At the end of the 1980s, under the impetus of President Turgut Ozal 
(1989-93), a debate began ın Turkey on the Kurdish question But the state soon returned 
to its traditional dual strategy of repression and economic development For Prime 
Minister Yilmaz, “the problem 1s fed by economic and social conditions in the southeast 
We have launched the biggest regional development project, the Southeast Anatolian 
Project with 35 dams and hydroelectric power plants At the same time, my government 
has announced measures to encourage investment free distribution of land to investors, 
ten-year tax exemptions, half-price electricity and so on ”?8 But 1s there no cultural or 
national dimension to the Kurdish revolt? “Cultural or national claims are manipulated, 7? 
came the reply 

In spite of the real successes in the "fight against terrorism,” no one in Ankara 1s 
predicting a swift end to the conflict For the war has now moved to northern Iraq, where 
the states of the Allied Coalition encouraged, after the 1991 Gulf War, the creation under 
its own protection, of a Kurdish administration around the Kurdish Democratic Party 
(KDP) of Mustafa Barzan and the Patriotic Union of Kurdistan (PUK) of Jalal Talabani 
Since the summer of 1996, fratricidal fighting between these two movements has brought 
about the collapse of all authority 1n the region, a development that has encouraged foreign 
interference, especially by Iran and Turkey, and the reinforcement of the PKK 

Turkey 1s, in fact, paying for the US policy of challenging Iraq’s territorial integrity, 
which has allowed the country to unravel at the edges “We face an insoluble dilemma,” 
one Turkish diplomat admitted “If the KDP and the PUK agree, they risk creating a 
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24 In the 1970s Israel had even assisted the Kurdish national movement 1n Jraq 

25 Interview of Netanyahu on Turkish television printed in Ha’aretz (Tel Aviv), 27 May 1997 

26 Mideast Mirror (London), 4 June 1997 

27 On 10 August 1920, with the Treaty of Sévres, the World War I victors dismembered the Ottoman 
empire and several areas of Anatolia escaped from control by Istanbul The treaty provided 1n particular for the 
creation of an autonomous Kurdish region It was against this “iniquitous treaty” that Ataturk, successfully, 
declared his revolt 

28 Interview with Mesut Yilmaz in Ankara in October 1997 

29 Ibid 
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Kurdish entity, which 15 unacceptable to us If they destroy each other, as 1s the case at the 
moment, the fighting will allow the PKK to strengthen its presence 1n the zone We would 
hope for the return of Baghdad into the region, but the US 1s totally opposed "9? Since 
October 1997, however, the PUK and the KDP have been talking with Saddam Husayn 

Turkey has chosen a policy of pursuit In 1997, the Turkish army launched two major 
offensives in Iraqi Kurdistan (there have been several dozen since 1984) involving tens of 
thousands of soldiers The first took place in May 1997 and the second has been going on 
since September Turkey’s forces have even joined the KDP 1n fighting the PUK and were 
engaged as far south as Arbil, more than 200 kilometers from the Traqı-Turkish border 
Significantly, the army chiefs decided 1n the summer of 1997 to maintain contingents 1n 
Iraq on a permanent basis Some of these forces would control the Syrian-Iraqi frontier, 
from the Iraqi side On 22 October 1997, the Turkish daily Hurrtyet, citing official sources, 
reported that 8,000 Turkish soldiers would remain inside Iraq in a buffer zone 15 
kilometers deep, along the entire length of the 330 kilometer frontier between the two 
countries 

Kurdish officials, including Turkey’s KDP allies, and Syrian leaders believe that 
Ankara has not given up its ambitions to control the oil-rich Iraqi provinces of Mosul and 
Kirkuk The Treaty of Lausanne of 24 July 1923, signed by the victors of World War I 
with Turkey, left open the future of the wilayya of Mosul, integrated de facto 1n Iraq, but 
claimed by Ataturk The issue was dealt with 1n a separate accord between Iraq, Turkey 
and the United Kingdom that was signed on 5 June 1926, confirming that the region would 
remain under the sovereignty of Baghdad 3! 

Syrian and Iraqi suspicions about Turkish objectives 1n northern Iraq remain strong 
The close relations between Ankara and the National Turkmen Party, the headquarters of 
which 1s in Ankara, can only heighten those suspicions 37 Turkmen militias, supported by 
Turkey, have on several occasions served as buffers between the Kurdish factions 33 They 
are seen by some officials of the KDP and the PUK as a “fifth column" for Turkey *4 
Whatever the case may be, the void 1n northern Iraq 1s dragging Turkey inexorably into 
the Iraqi quagmire, even at the risk of seeing its relations worsen with the Arab states in 
general, and with Syria in particular 


THE WATERS OF THE EUPHRATES 


In Ankara as 1n Damascus, the political elites seem unable to understand the concerns 
of their neighbors Each side dismisses the fears of the other, seeing only lies and bad 
faith Both are locked into a vision forged by the World War I breakup of the Ottoman 


pi 

30 Interview with a Turkish diplomat at the foreign ministry in Ankara in October 1997 

3] For the text of the accord, see JC Hurewitz, Diplomacy in the Near and Middle East A 
Documentary Record, 1535-1956 (Gerrard Cross, England Archive Editions, 1987) 

32 The Turkmen are Turkic speakers who number about 500,000 and who inhabit northern Iraq between 
Jabal Sinjar and the Tigris river 

33 See Phebe Marr, “Turkey and Iraq," ın Barkey, ed , Reluctant Neighbor Turkey’s Role in the Middle 
East 

34 Interview with KDP and PUK officials in Damascus 1n October 1997 
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Empire, and Syna’s loss of the sanyak of Alexandretta to Turkey in 1939 In addition, the 
two countries live in a dangerous environment Turkey has bad relations with Armenia, 
Greece, İran, and Syria, not to mention Cyprus, while Syria 1s at war with Israel, has frosty 
relations with Turkey and Jordan, and difficult ones with Iraq The weight of history and 
regional discord have pushed the leaders of Ankara and Damascus to explain each event 
and each decision taken by the other side ın terms of conspiracy They fail to see what they 
have 1n common, namely, secular regimes opposed to Islamists, and are not seriously 
attempting to resolve their problems, especially the question of water 

In the framework of the fight against separatism, Turkey, as Yilmaz has said, has 
launched the GAP project that is restructuring the course of the Euphrates, which rises 1n 
Turkey before crossing Syria and Iraq When the Ataturk dam was filled in 1990, these 
two countries were deprived of water The “water weapon” 1s all the more worrisome 
since the completion of GAP by the year 2010 will have serious consequences for both 
Syria (whose annual flow of 30 billion cubic meters will be halved), and for Iraq, which 
will see its share of the waters of the Euphrates reduced by two thirds Added to that, 
according to 1ndependent experts, the quality of the water, as a result of the massive use 
of pesticides and fertilizers for the agricultural development of southeast Anatolia, will be 
significantly reduced 

In 1987, Damascus and Ankara signed a protocol guaranteeing Syna a flow of 500 
cubic meters per second on the Euphrates ?5 Syria hoped to turn this protocol into a treaty 
and perhaps even increase its quota Since international law, however, offered different 
interpretations on the question of the use of water from mvers crossing more than one 
country, and Syna and Turkey could not agree on the interpretation, relations between the 
two countries deteriorated On 21 May 1997, the UN General Assembly adopted the 
Convention on the Law of Non-Navigational Use of International Watercourses, which 
passed with 103 votes for, 27 abstentions, and three against, namely the votes of Turkey, 
China and Burundi 36 The document gave some validity to Syrian and Iraqi views It gave 
downstream users priority over those upstream, and affirmed the obligation of the latter 
not to disadvantage states downstream By failing to agree to abide by the UN document, 
Turkey risks increasing its already significant isolation on the international scene caused 
by the unresolved Cypriot and Kurdish questions 


THE SYRIAN-ISRAELI EQUATION 


Despite their problems, Damascus has sought to prevent Turkish-Synan disputes 
from escalating The 820 kilometer border between the two countries is calm On the 
Syrian side, the only symbols of state are a few police stations For Syrian president Hafiz 
al-Asad, the main threat comes from Israel, a threat all the greater since Netanyahu’s 
election put an end to hopes for peace Al-Shar‘, the Syrian foreign minister, who has been 
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35 See Murhaf Jouejati, “Water Politics as High Politics The Case of Turkey and Syria,” in Barkey, ed , 
Reluctant Neighbor Turkey’s Role in the Middle East 

36 United Nations General Assembly, UN document GA/9248, 21 May 1997 
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closely associated with President Asad 1n conducting the peace negotiations, has described 
the peace process as “on the brink of failure" and “in a coma,” although he appears to 
believe that there may be “a small chance of saving" it The recent visit of US secretary 
of state Madeleine Albright to Damascus, 1n September 1997, has made it possible, 
according to Al-Shar', to “stabilize the deterioration of the situation ”37 
By stopping in Damascus on 12 September 1997 on her first trip to the region, 
Albright acknowledged the importance of Syria’s role in the peace process, a role which 
some had dismissed "Although the conversations with President Asad, almost four hours 
long, did not produce any notable advance, the two parties were satisfied," commented a 
Western diplomat 38 In mid-November 1997, despite Israeli protests, the United States 
removed Syria and Lebanon from the list of countries producing drugs or providing transit 
for the traffickers 39 
In Damascus, the government still supports the peace process It was Syria's 
acceptance of the Arab-Israeli negotiations, after all, that enabled the Madrid peace 
conference to convene on 30 October 1991 Nonetheless, there 1s a major difference in 
approach between Syria and Israel that has emerged since Netanyahu came to power The 
present Israeli government prefers to start the negotiations from the beginning, while the 
Synians are demanding that negotiations resume at the point where they were suspended, 
in February 1996, after a wave of bomb attacks 1n Israel which Damascus failed to 
condemn 
David Bar-Ilan, former editor of The Jerusalem Post and current advisor to 
Netanyahu, maintains that “we cannot be bound by unsigned documents We are ready to 
re-open negotiations with Syria without conditions, on the basis of Madrid We can even 
accept a formula like “Ve will take into account the results of the previous negotia- 
tions’ "^? This 1s too small a concession for Al-Shar', who replies “It is regrettable that 
the Israeli government does not realize that not respecting the commitments reached with 
the previous government does not just mean a legal violation First and foremost, 1t means 
casting doubt on the credibility of any previous government, and such doubts would thus 
apply to the commitments made by the current administration when it is replaced "4! 
At least two points had already been agreed upon between Syria and Israel before the 
May 1996 Israeli elections a conditional engagement given by Yitzhak Rabin that Israeli 
troops would return, in the event of an overall accord, to the cease-fire lines of 4 June 
1967,42 and a document on the security arrangements entitled “Arms and Principle of 
Security Arrangements,” prepared by the United States and accepted by the two sides on 
aaa 
37 Interview with Faruq al-Shar‘ in Damascus in October 1997 
38 Interview with a Western diplomat 1n Damascus 1n October 1997 
39 This decision was made public in a letter from President Clinton to the Congress 1n November 1997 
See US Information Agency, Washington Files, 10 November 1997 
40 Interview with David Bar-Ilan 1n Jerusalem 1n October 1997 
41 Interview with Faruq al-Shar‘ 1n Damascus 1n October 1997 
42 This formula caused controversy 1n Israel, since the cease-fire lines of 4 June 1967 do not coirespond 


to the international borders designated after World War I Several zones belonging to mandatory Palestine were 
demihtarized after the 1948—49 war 
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22 May 1995 #3 Walid al-Mu'allim, who conducted the negotiations for the Syrian side, 
and who 1s ambassador to the United States, maintains that the two delegations had agreed 
to conclude the negotiations before the summer of 1996 44 

Un Savir was one of the chief Israeli negotiators of the Oslo accords with the 
Palestinians After Rabin s murder 1n November 1995, he took over the Syrian dossier He 
believed that peace was near “In February 1996 we had passed the point of no return, the 
moment when you feel you're moving towards an agreement "4^5 However, the negotia- 
tions were not concluded According to Savir, this was because 


the discussions were going too slowly, we wanted to speed them up Unlike Rabin, Peres was 
ready to reduce the implementation period for the treaty [The Peres administration] thought 
that 1t required a summit between Peres and Asad to reach a quick conclusion Although he 
agreed on the principle, the Syrian president did not want to commit himself to a date We 
didn't have much time before the October elections We were unable either to negotiate under 
the pressure of a final date, or conclude on the eve of the elections without having the time to 
explain what we were doing to the public 46 


There were still two 1mportant areas of disagreement between the two delegations 
security and water Israel was demanding that the Syrian army redeploy far from the 
Synan-Israeli border and that an early warning station be set up on the Golan Heights 
Israel even proposed that, 1n exchange, Syria should have a post 1n, of all places, the Israeli 
town of Safad That was unacceptable to the Syrian delegation, which saw early warning 
stations as a breach of the country's sovereignty “We refuse ground stations,” explained 
Al-Mu‘allim, “no matter who 1s manning them (Israelis, Americans or the United 
Nations) From a military standpoint, there is no need for ground stations for either side, 
since the set of security arrangements we talked about guarantees each side early warning 
by effective means "^7 According to the Syrians, US satellites in particular gave Israel all 
the necessary guarantees 1t required 

The other more complex point was the utilization of the waters from the Golan 
Heights which, according to some estimates, account for a third of Israel's consumption 48 
The Umted States put forward an original proposal at the start of 1996, namely, that since 
the bulk of the consumption of Syrian water comes from the north, why not include 
Turkey ın the discussions? Annoyed, a high-ranking Turkish official exclaimed ‘We are 
being asked to compensate Syria for water from the Golan which it 1s going to give to 
Israel It's unacceptable "^? But this first Turkish refusal did not deter Washington Denis 
Ross, the US State Department’s special Middle East coordinator, prepared to leave for 


—. 

43 See “IDF Planning Branch, Analysis of the Israeli-Synan Document,” Ha’aretz, 30 June 1995 

44 For the negotiation procedure and the Syrian point of view, see the interview with Syrian ambassador 
Walid al-Mu‘allim in the Journal of Palestine Studtes 26, no 2 (Winter 1997) 

45 Interview with Un Savir in Tel Aviv in October 1997 

46 Ibid 

47 Written responses to author's questions submitted to Al-Mu'allim 

48 Estimates on water consumption vary widely The figure of one-third of Israel’s consumption 1s 
according to Un Or and was supplied during an interview with the author Other estimates place the figure at 
22 percent of Israel’s consumption See Le Monde (Paris), 29 January 1992 

49 Interview with a senior Turkish diplomat at the foreign ministry in Ankara 1n October 1997 
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Ankara ın March 1996 Within the framework of an Israeli-Syrian peace treaty, a 
rapprochement between Syria and Turkey could “compensate” Syria for the loss of its 
Iranian ally, given that the Islamic Republic would be unable to accept Syria's recognition 
of the “Zionist enemy ” 

On 25 January 1996, the Syrian delegation was told of the forthcoming Israeli 
elections (which Peres later announced publicly on 11 February) Then, following the 
February-March wave of bomb attacks ın Israel, Peres suspended the talks °° The hopes 
of a peace settlement with Syria were put on the back burner, but no one imagined, at that 
point, that a chance had been missed that might not occur again For many Israeli officials, 
quick to put the blame on the other side, and also for Warren Christopher, the US secretary 
of state, President Asad had missed a historic opportunity of recovering the Golan 
Heights 

Damascus, however, saw the matter differently 


It was the successive Israeli governments who went slowly Yitzhak Rabin wanted to separate 
the Palestinian and Syrian tracks, and so we had to wait for the end of the negotiations on Oslo 
II [the accords were signed 1n September 1995] After Rabin's assassination, we agreed to a 
timetable to finish the negotiations in June 1996 And that was when Peres advanced the date 
of the elections before unilaterally suspending the negotiations with us 5! 


For Peres and his government, Syrian “slowness” was a sign of bad faith They did not 
understand Asad's way of negotiating It 1s, however, conceivable, given what was at 
stake—not Just the Golan Heights but also Syria’s role 1n the future regional order—that 
Asad refused to rush 1nto concluding a peace agreement with Israel 

One of the Israelis’ most frequent criticisms of Asad 1s that he does not take Israeli 
opinion into account Itamar Rabinovitch, a former Israeli ambassador to the United 
States, noted that Asad “refused to engage Israeli opinion, which we encouraged him to 
do "92 "It's not our job,” reply the Syrians “The Israeli government wants us to do its 
work We've got enough to do with our own public opinion "53 In fact, the state-controlled 
media in Syria 1s effective in shaping public opinion and does take into account the 
complexity of Israel's domestic situation 

In August 1997, a delegation of Israeli Arab officials went to Damascus It included 
several members of the Knesset who were members of the Labor and the Meretz parties 
Muhammad al-Wadi, managing director and editor-in-chief of Tishrin, the Synan 
government daily, emphasized the importance of the visit “We were late to establish 
relations with the Israeli Arabs These people, who stuck to their land and their icentity, 
deserve our respect They are fighters We have published interviews with them every day 
Their visit has reinforced the forces for peace in Israel "54 


Panne 

50 Some Israel: officials believe that Damascus gave the green light to the Hamas attacks after Israel 
announced the suspension of the talks Obviously, this 1s denied in Damascus 

51 Interview with a Syrian official in Damascus 1n October 1997 

52 Interview with Itamar Rabinovitch in Tel Aviv in October 1997 

53 Interview with a Syrian diplomat in Damascus 1n October 1997 

54 Interview with Muhammad al-Wadi 1n Damascus 1n October 1997 
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The Syrian Ba‘thist regime, however, 1s not quite ready to invite a Jewish delegation 
for peace “We have not yet taken a decision, but we are open,"55 says Al-Wadi AI-Shar* 
Is more cautious "Not before the doorway of the, peace accord 1s open We distinguish 
between Israeli political forces, but nonetheless it 1s Israel which 1s occupying us "56 

To resume negotiation, the Syrians want an assurance from Israel that it will 
withdraw its forces to the lines of 4 June 1967 They do not see the point of resuming 
discussions if Netanyahu's government does not want to give up the Golan Heights 
Though they are satisfied with Albright's visit to Damascus, the Syrians do not hide their 
irritation at Washington's hesitation to put pressure on the Israeli government to withdraw 
from the area In September 1996, Christopher even sent a letter to Netanyahu supporting 
Israel's position and agreeing that its government could not be bound by a “tentative 
agreement " In a recent interview, Christopher said “I tried to clanfy that I believe that, 
in terms of international law, Israel 1s on very solid ground "57 

Al-Shar' maintains that 


the United States could do much more, even if we do not ask them to give up their alliance 
with Israel The majority of Americans are not with Netanyahu The majority of American 
Jews are for world peace The American administration should take this evolution seriously 
They cannot protect Israel, misuse the right of veto, etc and think that the Arabs will continue 
to consider them as friends Besides, we can detect the start of the unraveling of the fabric of 
American relations with the Middle East 58 


Over the last few months, the United States has, 1n fact, suffered a series of setbacks, 
including the decision to soften the blockade against Libya taken by the League of Arab 
States in June 1997, the failed attempts at relaunching the peace process, the boycott by 
the majority of the Arab countries of the economic conference on the Middle East and 
North Africa 1n Doha 1n November 1997, and the refusal of its Arab allies to support more 
punitive actions against Iraq for the latter’s attempts at preventing UN inspectors from 
Carrying out their mission of uncovering and destroying weapons of mass destruction 

The possibility, hyped by the Israeli media 1n the fall of 1996, of a limited Syrian 
operation on the Golan like that of October 1973, or of a small-scale attack against Israel, 
fails to take into account that the balance of military power at the conventional level has 
never been more favorable to Israel than it 1s now 5? Nor does it take into account that 
Israel 1s at peace with Egypt, which makes a war on two fronts unlikely at present On the 
other hand, Damascus has developed its mussiles, its Scud assembly lines, and its 
non-conventional arsenal, ın particular its chemical weapons The regime sees those 
weapons as an indispensable means of dissuasion On 1 May 1997, at a press conference 


-— 

55 Ibid 

56 Interview with Fanıq al-Shar' in Damascus 1n October 1997 

57 Ha’aretz, English edition, supplement of The International Herald Tribune, Tel Aviv, 24 October 
1997 

58 Interview with Faruq al-Shar' in Damascus 1n October 1997 

59 We now know that those were rumors based on disinformation by Yehuda Gil, a retired Mossad 
official, who was exaggerating the threat of Syria to undermine the Israeli-Syrian negotiations See Charles 
Enderlin, “Mossad La saga tourne à la farce" (Mossad The saga turns into a farce), 1n Marianne (Paris), 15-21 
December 1997 
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in Egypt, Asad was asked about Syna’s manufacture of the lethal VX gas, which can be 
carried by missiles He answered that “Whoever has nuclear weapons has no right to 
criticize others for whatever weapons they have If they [1n Israel] want disarmament, let’s 
start with nuclear weapons We, Arabs generally, are ready to get rid of the other weapons 
We heard the threats, but Syria remains unshaken "60 

Damascus has kept military pressure on Israel in southern Lebanon where Hizballah, 
which is backed by Syria and funded by Iran,$! has inflicted heavy losses on the Israeli 
forces and the South Lebanese Army This 1s why Asad has always refused to disassociate 
the issue of Lebanon from that of the Golan Heights Al-Mu‘allim recalls that, during the 
peace talks, Syria and Israel had accepted the fact that “two accords would be achieved 
and signed simultaneously a Synan-Israeli agreement and a Lebanese-Israeli agree- 
ment The timetables of fulfillment of these agreements could differ by a few months "82 
Netanyahu's attempts at negotiating a Syrian withdrawal from Lebanon first has met with 
little success 

On 1 April 1998, the Israeli cabinet voted to adopt the 1978 UN Resolution 225 on 
a unilateral withdrawal from the “security zone" Some policy-makers, however, have 
argued that it would represent a shattering defeat for Israeli troops in Lebanon, and would 
not guarantee the security of the north of the country “We do not recognize the north of 
Israel, because it should be called the north of occupied Palestine The day when we 
recognize the north of Israel will never come "6? This recent and unusual pronouncement 
by Shaykh Hasan Nasrallah, the head of Hizballah, was interpreted 1n Tel Aviv as a clear 
sign from Damascus that 1t would never accept even a unilateral retreat from Lebanon 

Syria appears to have strengthened its position regionally,®+ thanks to a series of 
diplomatic successes, the most notable being the consolidation of the Damascus-Riyadh- 
Cairo axis This tripartite alliance made it possible for the first Arab summit since the 1991 
Gulf War to take place in June 1996 in Cairo The Arab countries attending the summit 
supported Syria's position that normalization of relations with Israel had to be a function 
of the progress of the peace process, and they called upon Turkey to “reconsider” its 
military agreement with Israel 


GENES 

60 Mideast Mirror, 2 May 1997 

61 After the Israeli invasion of Lebanon 1n 1982 and during the 1982-85 period, resistance to the 
occupation was led principally by the left, and in particular by the communists 

62 Written responses to author's questions submitted to AI-Mu'allim 

63 Der Spiegel (Hamburg), 20 October 1997 

64 It s also more assured on the economic front At the end of August 1997, Syria paid its deb:s to the 
World Bank, amounting to nearly $270 million. Its financial position should allow it to acquire new credits on 
the international market The country 1s also self-suffictent on the agricultural front and has even begun to export 
wheat The economic reforms have payed off and Syria has begun to negotiate an association with the European 
Union For Asad, it remains imperative not to become dependent on the outside world, in order to retain a 
free-hand in political decision making As Al-Shallah says, “the economy is not our main problem We face other 
questions of life and death” Interview with Ratib al-Shallah at the Chamber of Commerce 1n Damascus in 
October 1997 
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THE SYRIAN ROLE IN THE GULF 


Since the mid-1990s, Syria has also acted as an intermediary between the Gulf states 
and Iran This has resulted in a détente between Rivadh and Tehran, Saudi Arabia's high 
level participation at the Islamic Conference Organization (OIC) summit in Tehran in 
December 1997, and the November 1997 tour of the six Gulf states by Kamal Kharrazi, 
Iran's new foreign minister The holding of the OIC summit was another setback for the 
US strategy of isolating Iran Furthermore, the campaign waged 1n Israel and the United 
States against Iran's so-called “race for non-conventional weapons” has met with little 
response ın the Arab world 65 Asad's visit to Tehran in July-August 1997 (the second such 
visit since the Islamic revolution)® has confirmed the depth of the relations between the 
two countries, which have been on-going since 1979 despite significant problems 

The US-Iraqi confrontation 1n the Gulf over UN weapons inspectors, which started 
at the end of October 1997, eventually could turn out to be to Syria's advantage Since the 
spring of 1997, a slight détente has been discernible in the relations between Iraq and 
Syma In May 1997, a Synan delegation led by Ratib al-Shallah, the influential head of the 
Damascus Chamber of Commerce, went to Baghdad The following month three border 
posts between the two countries were opened, after being closed for 15 years Asad 
explained 1n July that "Iraq 1s an Arab country I tried to eliminate differences between 
all sides so that we can once again form a unified rank But 1t seems the time for this has 
not yet come The steps we made concerning irade between the two countnes are 
enough at present "$7 But each of these steps, acknowledged a Western diplomat in 
Damascus, “causes great American anxieties Syria reminds the United States that it can 
loosen the stranglehold of the blockade around Baghdad It confirms that it 1s a country 
that cannot be ignored ”€8 

As A]-Sballah explained, “We respect the embargo But you need to know that every 
day between 1,500 and 3,500 lornes cross the Turkish-Iraqi border There 1s also a huge 
commerce starting 1n Dubai, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, and even Kuwait If the United States, 
with all its means, has not been able to stop the drug traffic on their own border with 
Mexico, how can we stop the traffic along our 330 km border with Iraq?"69 


CONCLUSION 


The tensions 1n the Gulf region, the Kurdish rebellions, and the moribund Oslo peace 
accords demonstrate that the regional order that 1s unfolding 1n the Middle East today has 
httle to do with Peres’ cherished concept of a “New Middle East" where regional 


——. 

65 Tehran has been accused of having a secret nuclear and chemical arms program, though options 
differ on the truth of this On the other hand, Iran is acquiring medium range missiles It is developing and testing 
the Shihab 3, with a range of 1,300 kilometers, and 1s starting to develop the Shihab 4, with a range of 2,000 
kilometers 

66 The previous trip was in September 1990, after the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait 

67 The Egyptian press agency MENA, quoted by SWB, BBC, 7 July 1997 

68 Interview with a Western diplomat 1n Damascus 1n October 1997 

69 Interview with Ratib al-Shallah at the Chamber of Commerce in Damascus in October 1997 
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cooperation replaced political competition The principal protagonists in the region have 
already understood this and are developing new strategies based on old precepts of war 
and diplomacy, balance of power and mulitary alliances From this perspective, the new 
military axis between Israel and Turkey is one of the most important political develop- 
ments ın the region since the 1991 Gulf War Old fears of an anti-Arab alliance that could 
eventually include Ethiopia have been revived, although Iran, the only other non-Arab 
regional power, 1s, for the time being, keeping its distance 

Another consequence of this alliance has been the strengthening of the strategic 
relationship between Egypt, Saudi Arabia (both allied to the United States) anc Syria 
Fearing encirclement, Syria has been able to mobilize the Arab and Muslim world against 
the Israeli-Turkish alliance, and gain political support vital to overcoming its regional 
isolation and to pursuing its dialogue with the United States The standoff in the peace 
process has left Syna, despite its impressive political skills, with a very narrow margin of 
maneuverability Furthermore, and notwithstanding claims to the contrary, time 1s not on 
Syria’s side 





SAUDI ARABIA’S 
CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL 


R. Hrair Dekmeyjian 


This study of Saudi Arabia’s Consultative Council focuses on the evolution and 
formalization of the Saudi consultative process and the social background charac- 
teristics of the 90 members of the 1997 Majlis The analysis reveals that the Saudi 
kingdom’s policy priorities are reflected in the Majlis's seven functional roles, 
which are consultative, legislative, mediational, cooptative, representational, sym- 
bolic, and honorific 


T. cautious Saudi experiment to establish a formalized consultative system received 
an unexpected push in July 1997 when King Fahd ibn ‘Abd ‘Aziz al-Sa'ud (1982-) 
appointed a new Majlis al-Shura (Consultative Council) Indeed, the king’s very act of 
continuing the consultative experiment and expanding the Council’s membership to 90, 
was greeted with a degree of surprise both by Saudis and foreign observers ! 

The appointment of the new Council represents an important milestone in the 
evolution of the Saudi political system for at least two interrelated reasons First, the 
appointment represents the king’s apparent determination to institutionalize the consul- 
tative process which he had initiated in August 1993 Second, his decision to increase the 
Council’s membership from 60 to 90 constitutes a major broadening of the Saudi 
consultative process 


nı 
R Hrair Dekmeytan is a professor in the Department of Political Science at the University of Southern California 
ın Los Angeles 

1 For Saudi press reaction see ‘Ukaz (Jidda), 8 July 1997, Al-Rryad (Riyadh), 7 and 8 July 1997, 
Al-Jazira (Riyadh), 7 July 1997, and Al-Yamama (Riyadh), 12 July 1997 
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This study briefly traces the evolution of Saudi Arabia’s experience in establishing a 
consultative mechanism and presents an aggregate profile of the membership of the new 
Majlis al-Shura appointed in July 1997 The analysis 1s based on the social background 
attributes of the Council's members, to discern the determinants of recruitment, the 
developing functions of the Council, and the emerging policy priorities of the state Based 
on detailed biographical data, the study utilizes the techniques of social background 
analysis of political elites ? 

The multifaceted role of deliberative bodies 1n the political development of non- 
Western polities has been given scant scholarly attention In the Western perspective, the 
primary function of such bodies 1s legislative, 1n the absence of which they are commonly 
dismissed as “rubber-stamps " What 1s proposed 1n this article is a more comprehensive 
classification of the functions of deliberative bodies, one that 1s more appropriate to the 
political cultures of non-Western political systems Thus, deliberative bodies may play 
any one or several of seven functions consultative, legislative, mediational, cooptative, 
representational, symbolic, and honorific The Western preference for the legislative role 
notwithstanding, 1t 15 necessary to explore specifically the symbolic, representational, 
cooptative and honorific functions of the Saudi Majlis, beyond its formal role as a 
consultative and mediational body These multiple functions become apparent in a 
systematic analysis of the social background characteristics of the 90 members of the 1997 
Majlis 


THE FIRST MAJLIS AL-SHURA (1993-97) 


The concept of shura (consultation) 1s rooted in Muslim political thought and 
practice harking back to the early days of Islam It 1s based on the Quranic reference 
"amruhum shura baynahum”? (who conduct their affairs [of governance] by mutual 
consultation) In the Saudi context the consultative process developed in an uneven 
fashion, beginning with the eight-member Shura Council of Hyaz in 1927 under King 
“Abd al-'Aziz ibn Sa‘ud (1926-53), later expanded to 20, and chaired by Prince Faysal 
ibn ‘Abd al-“Azız al-Sa‘ud as his father's deputy ^ In 1956, King Sa‘ud ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
al-Sa‘ud (1953-64) decreed an expanded Council of 25, but soon its functions were 
transferred to the cabinet 5 In the meantime, the traditional forms of consultation, based on 
tribal consensus, were followed at the different levels of Saudi governance 


—— 

2 For a relevant theoretical framework see Harold D Lassvvell, Dantel Lerner and C Easton Rothwell, 
The Comparative Study of Elites An Introduction and Bibliography (Stanford, CA Stanford University Press, 
1952), and William B Quandt, The Comparative Study of Political Elites (Beverly Hills, CA Sage, 1970) 
Biographical data on Majlis members was gathered from Al-Yamama, 12 July 1997, “Ukaz, 8 July 1997 “Ukaz 
al-Usbu ‘tya (Jidda), 7 July 1997, Al-Mayalla (London), 19 July 1997, Al-Quds al-‘Arabi (London), 8 Julv 1997, 
Al-Rryad, 7 July 1997 and Al-Riyad, 8 July 1997, Al-Jazira, 7 July 1997, and Al-Sharq al-Awsat (London), 15 
July 1997 

3 The Holy Quran, revised and edited by the Presidency of Islamic Researches, Ifta, Call and Guidance 
(Al-Madina, Saudi Arabia Ministry of Hay and Endowments, 1410 H ), Surat 42, Ayat 30, p 1487 

4 See Rahshe Aba-Namay, “Constitutional Reform A Systemizatıon of Saudi Politics,” Journal of 
South Astan and Middle Eastern Studies 16, no 3 (Spring 1993), pp 44-48, and Al-Jazira, 7 July 1997 p 10 

5 Al-Rıyad, 8 July 1997, p 16 
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Although both King Faysal (1964-75) and King Khalid ibn “Abd al-‘Aziz al-Sa‘ud 
(1975-82) had promised to establish a Majlis, it was not until September 1992 that King 
Fahd named Shaykh Muhammad ibn Jubayr, a conservative. 'alum (religious scholar), as 
chairman of Saudi Arabia's first Majlis al-Shura and, ın August 1993, appointed its 60 
members The Majlis came into being at a critical time 1n the aftermath of the 1991 Gulf 
War The war’s psychological impact and its massive cost, as well as declining oil 
revenues, created serious challenges for the Saudi state This was compounded by the 
unprecedented mse of an Islamist movement which sought to play a decisive role in both 
domestic and foreign affairs © The establishment of the Majlis was part of the regime’s 
response to the demands of its Islamist and nationalist critics for reforms 1n the aftermath 
of the war 7 

According to King Fahd, the relationship between the ruler and the people, and the 
principle of mutual consultation are based on the Quran, sunna (custom) and shari‘a 
(Islamic law) ® As such, consultation is religiously sanctioned, and in keeping with the 
practices followed by the Prophet Muhammad ? As prescribed by a royal decree, the main 
purpose of the Majlis 1s to provide nastha (advice) to the king 1n four general areas the 
kingdom’s laws, the general plan of economic and social development, the annual reports 
submitted by ministries and other state agencies, and international laws, treaties and 
agreements !? The king's overall charge to the Majlis is “to contribute to the development 
of the kingdom and its growth, taking into consideration the public interest” (al-maslaha 
al-‘amma) !! 

In its first four-year session (1993—97), the Majlis established specific procedures to 
conduct its business As chairman, Ibn Jubayr has functioned as the main conduit between 
the king and the Majlis When a particular issue 1s submitted to the Maylis, the chairman 
begins the consultative process He assigns the matter in question to one of the eight 
specialized committees of the Maylıs, he moderates the deliberations, and reports the 
advisory opinions of the Majlis to the king A large portion of the Majlis's work 1s done 
in its eight committees, which include the committees of Islamic Affairs, Health and 
Social Affairs, Economic and Financial Affairs, Secunty Affairs, Education, Culture and 
Media Affairs, Foreign Affairs, Regulation and Administration, and Public Services and 
Facilities '? The Majlis meets bi-monthly, and its deliberations and advisory opinions are 
held in confidence Majlis members are expected to refrain from public discussion of the 
proceedings, except Ibn Jubayr, who makes occasional statements to the media The 


[a 
6 Foran analysis of Saudi Arabia’s economic and Islamist problems see Michael Collins Dunn, “Is the 
Sky Falling? Saudi Arabia’s Economic Problems and Political Stability," Middle East Policy 3, no 4 (April 
1995), pp 29-39 
7 John Bullock, Reforms of the Saudi Arabian Constitution (London Gulf Center for Strategic Studies, 
1992), pp 38-70 
8 Al-Riyad, 8 July 1997, p 4 
9 Bullock, Reforms of the Saudi Arabian Constitution, pp. 54—55 
10 Ibid,p 58 
11 Al-Rtyad, 7 July 1997, p 4 
12 AI-Rryad, 8 July 1997, p 16 
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chairman has the nght to request documents from state agencies or summon any official 
to appear before the Majlis 

In view of the confidentiality of Majlis proceedings, it 1s difficult to assess its 
effectiveness as a consultative mechanism, and its impact on legislation and policy 
making What 1s clear 1s that the Majlis was kept unusually busy during its 1993-97 
session it held 143 general meetings and took decisions on 133 issues brought before it 
for consideration !? A large number of officials from the public and private sectors were 
asked to attend the meetings, and significantly these included some cabinet ministers As 
defined by statute, whenever the opinions of the Majlis and the Council of Ministers are 
concordant on a specific matter, a law will be issued following the king’s consent, in the 
absence of agreement between the Majlis and the cabinet, the king will decide the matter 

Beyond its general advisory role, the Majlis 1s permitted to assume a potentially 
important mediational role between the authorities and the people It receives petitions, 
complaints and suggestions from the general populace, through its Lajnat al-‘Ara’id 
(Committee of Petitions) formed 1n 1995 !^ In the first Majlis session, over 300 petitions 
were received by this commuttee Some of these reportedly contributed to the revision of 
old laws and the drafting of new legislation, while others were sent to the royal court and 
were adopted Whenever the Majlis lacks the authority to act on certain complaints, it 
sends them on to the appropriate ministries for consideration 1? 


THE SECOND MAJLIS AL-SHURA, 1997 A PROFILE 


Aggregate profiles of elite groups such as legislators, cabinet ministers and other top 
officials, may be constructed through the analysis of biographical and related data on the 
total membership of a cohort The determination of the profile of the 1997 Saudi Majlis 
1S based on seven social background variables age, birth place, occupation, education 
(level, specialization and school), and group affiliation These characteristics will be 
compared with those of the first Majlis of 1993, ın order to discern possible changes in 
Saudi Arabia’s political evolution and policy priorities since then 

According to royal decree, the appointees to the Majlis are required to be loyal Saudis 
of at least 30 years of age, who reside 1n Saudi Arabia and are of good character and 
competence They may not hold other government positions or engage m business 
activities while in the Majlis, without the king's permission Beyond these specific criteria, 
the royal decree indentifies certain categories of citizens as participants 1n the consultative 
process—the ‘ulama’ (Islamic scholars and clergymen), ahi al-‘ilm (people of learning), 
ahl al-ra’y (shapers of opinion) and ahl al-khibra (experts) 15 Although these constitu- 


5... 

13 Al-Sharg al-Awsat, 15 July 1997, p 5, Al-Riyad, 8 July 1997, p 16 

14 Al-Rıyad, 7 July 1997, p 15 

15 Al-Rtyad, 8 July 1997, p 16 

16 Madavvı al-Rasheed, “God, the King and the Nation Political Rhetoric in Saudi Arabia 1n the 1990s,” 
The Middle East Journal 50, no 3 (Summer 1996), p 371, also see Article 3 of the Majlis al-Shura Law ın 
Bullock, Reforms of the Saudi Arabian Constitution, p 56, On the composition of the Majlis see “Qıra”a Sari‘a 
fi al-Tashkil al-Jadid h Majlis al-Shura" (A Quick Overview of the Composition of the Consultative Council) in 
“Ukaz al-Usbu'iya, 7 July 1997, p 6 
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encies are well represented 1n the Majlis, a social background analysis of its members 
reveals additional criteria of selection, intended to achieve a degree of balanced 
representation from key segments of Saudi society Indeed, a closer scrutiny of the king's 
appointments shows a carefully crafted strategy of inclusion aimed at strengthening the 
political foundations of Saudi legitimacy 


Age 


In a patriarchal society that reveres seniority such as Saudi Arabia, the relative youth 
of the new Majlis’ aggregate membership 1s both surprising and politically salient Indeed, 
the average age of Majlis members 1s 52 years, with the youngest member being 34 years 
old and the oldest 69 Only 17 percent of the members are 1n their 60s, while 30 percent 
are ın their 30s and 40s, and 53 percent ın their 50s, reflecting a clear decision by King 
Fahd to bring youthful dynamism into the consultative process Moreover, the inclusion 
of a large youthful cohort may have been a recognition of the growing proportion of the 
youth ın Saudi Arabia’s population 17 A Majlis mostly of 50-year olds stands 1n sharp 
contrast to the septuagenerians ın the top ranks of the Saudi political elite 


Occupation 


The determination of the primary occupational backgrounds of a cohort of political 
elites reveals the sources of recruitment of the members and, ın the case of the Saudi 
Maylıs, the diversity 1n representation within the kingdom’s top deliberative body Even 
more important, the analysis of occupational diversity reveals the key constituencies and 
interests that are considered by the state as worthy of recognition and inclusion 1n the 
Majlis 

In the classification of the occupational backgrounds of Majlis members it should be 
noted that some had dual occupations, having moved from one career track to another 
prior to their appointment to the Majlis Some common patterns of occupational mobility 
were for academics to have entered the bureaucracy or have worked as religious 
functionaries, or for bureaucrats to have joined academia or the business sector Several 
others had had three occupations, some held simultaneously 

The occupational breakdown of the membership in over a dozen categories reflects 
considerable diversity, although bureaucrats and academics together constitute 80 percent 
of the total Majlis membership (see Table 1) The bureaucrats lead the pack with 43 3 
percent of the members, followed by the academics with 36 7 percent In other categories, 
big businessmen constitute 7 8 percent, diplomats 4 4 percent, retired police generals 4 4 
percent, and retired military generals 3 3 percent of the members Occupational diversity 
becomes more pronounced under the dual occupational categories which include judges, 
lawyers and journalists Virtually all Majlis members were recruited from the highest 


a 
17 On Saudi population trends see United Nations, Department of International Economic and Social 
Affairs, World Population Prospects (New York United Nations 1995), pp 802—803 
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ranks of government agencies, academic institutions, the professions and the military and 
security forces The bureaucrats include 12 former deputy ministers and other high-level 
state functionaries, while the academics come from the highest ranks of Saudi Arabia's 
foremost institutions of higher learning, where they served as university rectors, deans and 
professors 

The large proportion of academics reflects the prominent role given to higher 
education 1n Saudi society The role of academics looms even larger 1f the bureaucrats- 
turned-academics are added to the academic category Aside from its bureaucratic sector, 
the academic element reflects the religious and secular faces of Saudi Arabia’s academic 
establishment About 20 percent of Majlis members are from the religious universities, 
mostly specialists in Islamic studies, while the rest are from the non-religious universities 
with diverse secular specializations The religious component includes several high 
ranking “ulama” and other specialists in Islamic studies, while among the secular 
academics are some of the kingdom’s top scientists and scholars, who have published in 
Western academic journals The country’s security concerns, both internal and external, 





TABLE 1 
Occupational Backgrounds of the Members of the 1997 Majlis al-Shura 
Occupation Number Percentage 
Academic (secular fields) 23 
Academic (religious fields) 7 33 36 7% 
Academic/Journalist 3 
Bureaucrat 19 
Bureaucrat/Academic 7 
Bureaucrat/Businessman 7 
Bureaucrat/Judge 3 39 43 396 
Bureaucrat/Journalist ] 
Bureaucrat/Lawyer 1 
Bureaucrat/Religious 1 
Polıce 4 4490 
Dıplomat 4 44% 
Military 3 33% 
Businessman 3 
Businessman/Lawyer 3 7 7 896 
Businessman/Journalist E: 
90 99 9% 


Source Aggregation of data from Al-Yamama, 12 July 1997, ‘Ukaz, 8 July 1997, ‘Ukaz al-Usbu'1ya, 
7 July 1997, Al-Majalla, 19 July 1997, Al-Quds al-“Arabı, 8 July 1997, Al-Riyad, 7 and 8 July 1997, 
Al-Jazira, 7 July 1997, and Al-Sharq al-Awsat, 15 July 1997 
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are reflected ın the appointments of the retired police and military generals to the Majlis 
The presence of diplomats may signal a possible role for the Majlis in foreign policy, and 
the inclusion of prominent businessmen acknowledges the need to include the private 
sector, such as members of chambers of commerce, in the consultative process Among 
the journalists, bureaucrats and academics are also well-known men of letters, poets, 
writers, television producers, and the editors of two major newspapers, Al-Yamama and 
"Ukaz The inclusion of these members of the Saudi Itterati class brings distinction to the 
Majlis A breakdown of the bureaucrat component reveals the inclusion of several key 
ministerial and professional constituencies, such as petroleum, urban affairs, information, 
health, water resources, the National Guard, and the religious establishment 


Education 


The composite educational profile of the Majlis members 1s truly 1mpressive in terms 
of the overall level of formal academic achievement as denoted by academic degrees 
Sixty-four percent of the members hold doctoral degrees, many from world-class 
universities, while 144 percent hold masters degrees, and 21 2 percent hold bachelors 
degrees About 80 percent of the doctorates and masters are from Western universities, the 
rest being from Saudi and Egyptian institutions of higher learning Indeed, the aggregate 
educational level of Saudi Majlis members compares favorably with that of Western or 
other legislative bodies 18 The foregoing educational profile reflects the long-term 
emphasis placed by Saudi policymakers on post-graduate education, and especially on the 
importance of the doctorate degree for professional advancement and social respect 

The Majlis members collectively hold undergraduate and graduate degrees from 70- 
odd colleges and universities. About 66 percent of the members took their undergraduate 
degrees 1n Saudi Arabia, 37 percent of which were from King Sa‘ud University in Riyadh, 
15 percent from Imam Muhammad bin Sa‘ud Islamic University, and the rest from other 
Saudi schools Over 50 percent of non-Saudi bachelor's degrees were from American 
universities, while most of the rest were from Egyptian universities Clearly, most 
members chose a home-based undergraduate school, with King Sa'ud University 
emerging as the country's foremost institution of higher learning 

In graduate education Saudi schools claimed only a handful of degrees, ten masters 
and six doctorates, mostly 1n Islamic studies In view of the continuing expansion of the 
Saudi system of higher education, 1t 1s expected that more of the future Saudi elite will be 
products of Saudi graduate faculties Among the Arab countries, only Egypt was 
represented, with Cairo University and Al-Azhar claiming most of the Egyptian doctor- 
ates But the bulk of the Majlis members received their graduate degrees 1n the United 
States and Britain, with France and Germany claiming one doctorate each A total of 13 
members held British doctorates from 11 different universities Yet the unrivalled country 
of choice for graduate education was the United States, despite its lengthy two-tiered 


ıı 
18 For comparatıve figures on the educatıonal level of top American political elites see Thomas R Dye, 
Who's Running America? 3rd ed (Englewood Cliffs, NJ Prentice-Hall, 1983), p 197 
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system of masters and doctorates Majlis members hold a total of 74 US graduate 
degrees—44 masters and 30 doctorates—from 36 universities, representing the powerful 
impact of American higher education on this segment of the Saudi elite Among the 
preemınent doctoral institutions were the Universities of Johns Hopkins, Michigan, 
Stanford, Indiana, Duke, Pittsburgh, Virginia, Oregon, Wisconsin, and Southern Califor- 
nia 

The breakdown of the fields of specialization of Majlis members in many ways 
reflects the profile of a rapidly developing country As noted 1n Table 2, there 1s a clear 
emphasis on highly trained technocrats and academucs, who are needed by the country’s 
educational and industrial institutions The technocratic and developmental imperatives 
are represented by the engineers (12), political scientists (8), economists (6), public 
administrators (6), and other scientific personnel The remaining specialties include 
educators, humanists, historians, librarians, along with a few specialists 1n business, law 
and the security and military sciences The single largest specialization of the Majlis 
members 1s Islamic learning (13) ‘Ulama’, shari‘a judges, preachers, clerics and religious 
academics collectively represent Saudi Arabia’s commitment to Islam for moral guidance 
and political legitimacy 


Religious Conservatives vs Modernist Liberals 


In view of the preeminent role of Islam as Saudi Arabia's official 1deology, the Majlis 
functions within the established framework of the state, guided by the shari'a in its 
Hanbali interpretation, which 1s the bedrock of the Wahabi creed, derived from the 
teachings of Shaykh Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahab (1703-92) As the kingdom is 
modernizing rapidly, however, the conservative maxims of Wahabi doctrine are being 
severely tested The result 1s an ongoing tension between Islamist traditionalists and 
liberal modernizers within the Saudi government and the society as a whole This tension 
has been exacerbated since the 1991 Gulf War by the presence of US-led multinational 
forces on Saudi soil, triggering a backlash from religious conservatives who refer to 
themselves as Al-Salafiyyun, or the guardians of Islamic tradition In the war’s aftermath, 
these Islamists have mounted a wide-ranging propaganda campaign both from within 
Saudi Arabia and from abroad against the state’s modernization programs and what they 
consider to be its pro-Western foreign policy By so doing, they have challenged the 
Islamic legitimacy of the Al-Sa‘ud family to rule !? 

In response, the regime has sought to coopt its critics by affirming its Islamic 
credentials, while simultaneously attempting to suppress the recalcitrants 2° In choosing 
the Majlis membership, King Fahd sought a balance to accommodate both Saudi Arabia’s 
religious and liberal constituencies In the 1993 Majlis about 19 percent of the members 
could be considered religious conservatives, while the rest were apolitical and Western- 


ey 

19 R Hrarr Dekmeyian, “The Rise of Political Islamism in Saudi Arabia,” The Middle East Journal 48, 
no 4 (Autumn 1994), pp 628-43 

20 Ibid, pp 638-39 
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TABLE 2 
Fields of Specialization of the Members of the 1997 Majlis al-Shura 


eee ee 
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Specialization Numbers Percentage 
————“—€64—.oN.—“  —— MGR 
Geography 1 11 
Public Administration 6 66 
Islamic Sciences 13 14 4 
Engineering 12 133 
Hıstory 2 22 
Political Science 8 88 
Biology 1 1] 
Economics 6 67 
Police Science 4 44 
Humanities 5 3: 
Medicine . 3 33 
Education 5 2:9 
Sociology 2 22 
Military Science 3 3:3 
Library Science/Information 4 44 
Business Administration 3 33 
Mathematics 3 33 
Law 5 22 
Geology 2 22 
Unknown 2 22 

90 99 4% 


— — o ç ç.c.cvx—-—.—XOoOo——okoKo—K o ———— —————————————----- 
Source Aggregation of data from Al-Yamama, 12 July 1997, ‘Ukaz, 8 July 1997, ‘Ukaz al-Usbu “iya, 7 

July 1997, Al-Mayalla, 19 July 1997, Al-Quds al-‘Arabi, 8 July 1997, Al-Riyad, 7 and 8 July 1997, Al-Jazira, 

7 July 1997, and Al-Sharq al-Awsat, 15 July 1997 


educated ?! A similar balance may have been struck 1n the expanded 1997 Majlis On the 
basis of their educational specialties, professional roles and writings, it 1s possible to 
identify an Islamic core of Majlis members who presumably represent the regime's 
attempt to coopt its conservative Islamist constituency None of them, however, 1s a 
political extremist Only about 17 percent of the 1997 Majlis members can be classified 
as conservative Islamists, most of the rest are either politically colorless, or liberal 
academics and intellectuals The Islamist conservatives consider themselves the guardians 
of the kingdom's ideological purity and legitimacy, although their relatively small number 
falls short of the demands of the more activist and radical segments of the Islamist 
constituency 

At the symbolic level, the Islamic legitimacy of the Majlis is underscored by its 
chairman, Shaykh Ibn Jubayr Yet a closer look at the personalities of the Islamist faction 
reveals several ideological categories ranging from pro-government conservatives to 
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moderate and activist Salafis Among the moderate Salafis are shaykhs “Alı al-Namla, 
Salih al-‘Ali and Salih bin ‘Abdallah bin Humayd, the imam (head cleric) of the Grand 
Mosque, who had criticized the United States in a fiery sermon after the 1996 Israeli 
bombing of Qana in Lebanon that killed numerous civilians ?? Even more significant 1s the 
appointment of several Salafi activists who, 1n the early 1990s, had been 1deologically 
aligned with Salafi extremists imprisoned for their vocal opposition to the kingdom's 
domestic and foreign policies These include Zayd ‘Abd al-Muhsin al-Husayn, Mant’ 
al-Tuhanı and Ahmad al-Tuwayyin, who were jailed in 1993 for leading an activist Salafi 
faction at King Sa‘ud University 23 King Fahd’s decision to bring these Salafi critics into 
the Majlis represents an unprecedented act of cooptation of former opponents, reflecting 
an unusual degree of political flexibility and accommodation 

At the other end of the ideological spectrum 1s a large liberal faction, which may not 
be as cohesive as the Islamist bloc of the Majlis If Western education and publications are 
any indication of liberal attitudes, then up to 40 percent of the membership may be placed 
ın the liberal camp In comparison with the 1993 Majlis, it would seem that the overall 
proportion of the Islamists and the liberals 1n the 1997 Majlis has not been greatly altered 


The Shi'ite Membership 


One of the most significant aspects of the 1993 Maylis was the inclusion of a Shi'ite 
member, in tacit recognition of Saudi Arabia’s Shi'ite minority in the Eastern province ?* 
It 1s noteworthy that the Shi'ite presence in the 1997 Majlis has been increased by a 
second member 25 Although this 1s not representative of the size of the Shi'ite minority, 
it demonstrates an important element in the Saudi political process Indeed, the decision 
to increase the Shi'ite contingent constitutes a rebuff to Salafi extremists who categorically 
reject a Shi‘ite role in the political process, based on their doctrinal opposition to Shi‘ism 
The two Shi‘ite appointees are from the top ranks of academia and the bureaucracy, with 
doctorates from Western universities They represent the moderate wing of the Saudi 
Shi‘ite community Their appointment signals the state's ongoing policy of accommodat- 
ing the: Shi‘a that was initiated in 1993 to satisfy their aspirations for equality and to 
neutralize the appeal of revolutionary groups supported by Iran 


Regional Representation 


The patterns of regional representation of elites reflect a country’s internal political 
geography and indicate where power lies along regional lines In the Saudi context, a 
provincial breakdown of Majlis members based on their places of birth reveals some 


M 

22 Al-Quds al-‘Arabi, 8 July 1997, p 1 

23 Ibid 

24 See R Hrarr Dekmejian, Islam in Revolution 2nd ed (Syracuse Syracuse Univeristy Press, 1995), 
pp 149-50 

25 Al-Quds al-‘Arabi, 8 July 1997, p 1 Although this source puts the number of Shi'ite members at 
four, only two of the members were ascertained by this author to be Shr‘ite 
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significant patterns of representation (see Table 3), although 1n a few cases a member's 
birthplace was less important than his family’s traditional place of residence 

The most salient aspect of the 1997 Majlis members’ regional backgrounds 1s the 
large contingent that hails from Najd, the central part of the country, and constitutes 44 
percent of the total membership Thus finding 1s not surprising given the political centrality 
of Riyadh, the kingdom’s capital situated in Najd, and the importance of Najd as the 
historic epicenter of Saudi power Within Najd, several small conservative towns are also 
well represented ın the Majlis, including Al-Mayma‘a, Huraymula’, and the Qasim: towns 
of “Unayza, Bukayrıya, Al-Burayda, and Al-Ras, which were the centers of Islamist 
protest ın 1993-94 against the government The Hyaz, in the west, claims the second 
largest group of members (29 percent), most of whom are from the holy urban centers of 
Mecca and Medina, and a few from Jidda and Ta”ıf The Eastern Province 1s home to 
about nine percent of the members, followed by ‘Asir with three percent, and the rest 
coming from Ha'il, Jayzan, Tabuk and Al-Baha These figures are roughly comparable to 
the regional backgrounds of the members of the 1993 Majlis 2° In an urban versus rural 
breakdown, over 35 percent of the 1997 Maylis members came from the small cities and 
towns of the Saudi countryside, the rest hailed from the populous urban areas of the Najd, 
Hijaz and the Eastern Province, which are, respectively the kingdom's political, religious 
and economic centers of power 


Tribal and Class Background 


Although tribalism remains a salient feature in Saudi society, it 1s not prominently 
manifested 1n the Majlis al-Shura Indeed, none of the members are tribal leaders, although 
about 35 percent have a tribal background, and come from the “Anaza, Mutayr, ‘Utayba, 
Shammar, Ghamid, Harb, Zahran and Dawasir tribes, among others It would seem that 
tribal representation 1s handled through the Saudi traditional consultatrve mechanisms As 
such, tribal politics is left outside the purview of the Majlis, which is conceived as an 
institutional framework intended primarily for the affairs of the modernized sector of the 
Saudi political process 

To some extent, the tribal and rural origins of the Majlis members indicate that many 
come from a relatively modest socioeconomic background, although most of them may 
now be considered upper middle class The Majlis includes members of notable families 
and rich businessmen, as well as less affluent bureaucrats and academics The 1997 Majlis, 
like its predecessor, 1s made up entirely of commoners, 1 e people who are not members 
of the royal family Several Majlis members, however, are related by marrıage to the 
Al-Sa‘ud family 
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TABLE 3 
Regional Distribution of the Members of the 1997 Majlis al-Shura 
Province Number Percentage 
Najd 40 24 4 
Hijaz 26 28 9 
Eastern Province 8 89 
“Asır 3 33 
Ha'il 2 22 
Jayzan 2 22 
Tabuk 1 11 
Baha 1 11 
unknown 7 78 
90 99 9% 








Source Aggregation of data from Al-Yamama, 12 July 1997, “Ukaz, 8 July 1997, ‘Ukaz al-Usbu'1ya, 7 
July 1997, Al-Majalla, 19 July 1997, Al-Quds al-“Arabı, 8 July 1997, Al-Ruyad, 7 and 8 July 1997, Al-Jazira 
7 July 1997, and Al-Sharq al-Awsat, 15 July 1997 


PATHWAYS TO POWER 


The foregoing analysis of the social background characteristics of the membezs of the 
1997 Consultative Council permits the delineation of the cursus honorem, or the path that 
leads certain individuals to the high status of Council member The Majlis al-Shura 1s, 
after all, the kingdom’s highest political institution, after the royal court and the Council 
of Ministers Clearly, a primary prerequisite for all the appointees, except for a few 
formerly recalcitrant Salafis, 1s political quietitude and loyalty, along with dedicated 
service to the country and its leadership A second general prerequisite 1s higher education 
and expertise in diverse fields, including Islamic learning Beyond these essentials, four 
specific career paths are discernible The most travelled paths are the state bureaucracy 
and academia, or a combination of the two The advisory expertise of the highly educated 
technocratic types 1s highly valued 1n the Majlis Another path towards inclusion 1n the 
Majlis begins in the Islamic colleges and universities and extends to the institutions of 
religious propagation, education and the judiciary And finally, a lesser path 1s via big 
business and journalism Membership in the Majlis has its own rewards Since its 
founding 1n 1993, the Majlis has become a stepping stone to even higher positions within 
the power elite Three members of the 1993 Majlis have been recruited into the cabinet, 
and several others have been appointed to top leadership positions in state agencies and 
organizations 27 


27 “Ukaz al-Usbu‘tya, 7 July 1997, p 6 The 1993 Majlis members who were appointed to higher posts 
were Muhammad Jarallah, “Alı al-Tuhaynı, Muhammad al-Rashid, Tawfiq Ibrahim Tawfiq, Muhammad al-Nafa‘, 
and Suhayl Qadi 
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THE MAJLIS IN MULTIPLE ROLES 


The analysis of the social background of the 1997 Majlis members also reveals 
several Jatent functions that go beyond the primary role of this institution as a consultative 
organization 


Honorvfic Function 


Appointment to the Majlis is an important honor bestowed upon a Saudi citizen, 
based on thiga malakıya (royal trust), the trust placed by the king 1n a Majlis member 
Although the $6,000 per month salary each member receives 1s not very high by Saudi 
standards, and some affluent members may not have wished to serve on the Majlis, few 
would deny the prestige and respect that their selection brings to them and their families 
No one, however affluent, would think of declining the offer, and the royal trust that comes 
with it, in keeping with the Arab adage that “kings do not accept refusal " One indication 
of the honorific role of the Majlis 1s the prommence given by the Saudi press to each of 
the appointees by publishing their photographs, biographies and accomplishments In this 
context, the bestowal of membership constitutes a reward or commendation for service to 
the kingdom, particularly for retired bureaucrats, generals and academics 


Symbolic Function 


The Maylis also plays a powerful symbolic role both domestically and internationally, 
particularly in blunting foreign media criticism of the Saudi system By highlighting the 
key role of the Majlis and the qualifications of its members, the Saudis can nghtly claim 
that they have chosen "safwat al-ryal’ (the cream of men) to serve in their Majlis 
al-Shura 78 As a showcase of men with doctorates and technocratic qualifications, the 
symbolic role of the Majlis cannot be underestimated 


Representational Function 


The representational role of the Majlis 1s significant because it is the only Saudi 
institution that brings together the various segments of Saudi society—social and political 
interests, tribes, ideological factions, sects, and regions In this sense, representation 
promotes a sense of community, solidarity and identity with the Saudi nation, although 
some social sectors remain under-represented, like the Shi‘a, or left out of the Majlis, like 
the women 
uu 


28 Ibid Also see, “Maylıs al-Shura al-Sa‘udi fi Tashkilatthi al-Jadida" (The New Composition of the 
Saudi Consultative Council), Al-Mayailla, 19 July 1997, pp 24-25 
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Cooptative Function 


Although it 1s not officially acknowledged, the Majlis's cooptative function is also its 
most important, in the current Saudi political milieu Indeed, the foregoing analysis has 
amply demonstrated that the king’s appointees are carefully chosen not only to bring 
together the “cream of men” but also to coopt adroitly Salafis, Shi‘a, liberals, and other 
potential or former critics of the regime The extent of this cooptative effort is 
unprecedented ın the Saudi political experience, as its aim 1s to build cross-national 
participation, consensus and legitimacy As such it represents a conscious move toward 
limited consociationalism, not unlike the more advanced form of this system found in 
Kuwait and Oman 


THE MAJLIS IN EVOLUTION 


Since its formation 1n 1993, the Majlis has sought to meet certain institutional needs 
in the Saudi political system, which were only partially and ineffectually met by existing 
governmental organs Indeed, no other state agency has ever been able to fulfill eitectively 
the multiple functions of the Majlis, particularly its representational and cooptative roles, 
which are key factors 1n promoting national identity, legitimacy and stability 

In the final analysis, the effectiveness of the Majlis will depend on whether the king 
wishes to make it a useful mechanism, particularly 1n its legislative and mediational roles, 
as well as on the ability of the Maylis leadership to expand the scope of the organization's 
influence and responsibilities within the political system Indeed, in carrying out its 
consultative, legislative and mediational functions, the Majlis is in a potentially compet- 
itive position with certain existing state institutions Its main rival 1s the Council of 
Ministers with its bureaucratic apparatus ?? The potential for conflict 1s implicit in Articles 
56, 67 and 69 of the Basic Law, and Articles 17, 22 and 24 of the Majlis Decree, which 
maintain that the Council of Ministers and the Majlis should perform jointly their advisory 
and legistative functions 30 Given the fact that the boundaries of competence between 
these two bodies have not been clearly defined by law, their rivalry to influence the 
decisions of the king and the royal court 1s expected to continue, with the Majlis playing 
a weaker role relative to the Council of Ministers, which is chaired by the king as prime 
munister 

Another powerful state institution which may be challenged by the Majlis 1s the 
Diwan al-Mazalım (Board of Grievances) The Diwan 1s made up of high-ranking 
“ulama”, and was established 1n 1955 to investigate and adjudicate citizens’ complaints 51 
In view of the growing mediational role assumed by the Majlis through its Committee of 
Petitions, there 1s a potential for rivalry between the Majlis and the Diwan, although the 
latter possesses judicial powers which the Maylis lacks 


a 
29 Aba-Namay, “Constitutional Reform A Systemization of Saudi Politics,” pp 73-75, 88 
30 Bullock, Reforms of the Saud: Arabian Constitution, pp 48, 50, 58-59, 60 
31 Aba-Namay, “Constitutional Reform A Systemization of Saud: Politics,” pp 68—69 
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It 1s too early to assess the evolving role of the Majlis within the Saudi polity There 
can be no doubt, however, that the Saud: political system has undergone considerable 
change ın the last five years, with the Majlis assuming a key role in the evolutionary 
process While its precise impact on decision making cannot be determined as yet, 1t 1s 
clear that the advisory opinions of the Majlis have been taken into account by state 
agencies and by King Fahd himself Moreover, despite the statutory limitations on the 
Majlis, the fact that 1t has continued to function since 1993 signals a new openness 1n the 
Saudi political process which would be difficult to reverse, even by official fiat The one 
unrivalled feature of the Majlis 1s that 1t is the only Saudi institution that embodies the 
nexus of a social contract between the monarchy and the citizenry ?? As such 1t represents 
the only organ of the regime’s accountability to the Saudi people While the consequences 
of this change are difficult to discern, Saudi Arabia’s friends and detractors 1n the West and 
the Middle East need to take notice of the dynamic forces that are shaping the kingdom 
at the dawn of the 21st century 





32 On the concept of ‘social contract’ see Al-Rasheed, “God, the King and the Nation Political Rhetoric 
in Saud: Arabia in the 1990s,” p 370, and Aba-Namay, "Constitutional Reform A Systemization of Saudi 
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MORE THAN A RESPONSE TO ISLAMISM: 
THE POLITICAL DELIBERALIZATION OF 
EGYPT IN THE 1990s 


Eberhard Kienle 


Since the early 1990s, Egypt has experienced a substantial degree of political 
deliberalizatton which defies the notion of a blocked transition to democracy 
Repressive amendments to the penal code and to legislation governing professional 
syndicates and trade unions as well as unprecedented electoral fraud are on!y some 
of the indicators Though related to the conflict between the regime and armed 
Islamist groups, the erosion of political participation and liberties also reflects 
other factors, including attempts to contain opposition to economic liberalization 
under the current reform program 


C. ua to most Arab states, Egypt continues to be seen as a relatively liberal polity 
The :nfitah (opening) of the 1970s and the more far-reaching measures of economic 
liberalization ın and after the late 1980s reinforced property rights and reduced restrictions 
on private economic activities More importantly, Egyptians appear to be enjoying many 
of the civil and political rights which ultimately define a liberal polity In the eyes of many 
observers, Egypt remains a country 1n transition to democracy, even though some of them 
acknowledge that this process has temporarily run into trouble ın the 1990s 

Looked at more closely, the notion of a blocked transition to democracy musrepre- 
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sents the recent developments 1n Egypt The opportunities for formal representation and 
participation through elections have been restricted rather than simply stopped from 
expanding One of the better known examples 1s that of the parliamentary elections of 
1995 After unprecedented violence and interference, the largest number ever of 
candidates belonging to the regime party were declared victorious More than 94 percent 
of the parliamentary seats went to members of the National Democratic Party (NDP), 
compared to 79 percent 1n the 1990 elections ! Thus, an already overwhelming majority 
was not simply preserved but further strengthened Earlier, 1n 1993, legislation was passed 
that gave the regime greater powers to invalidate elections 1n the professional syndicates 
Meanwhile, other guarantees and freedoms characteristic of liberal polities have been 
restricted Most notably, an increasing number of civilians has been tried mn military 
tribunals, which like other special courts, handed down an increasing number of death 
sentences 

This article seeks to explain the process of deliberalization which has marked 
Egyptian politics in the 1990s This process has affected a polity which was never as 
liberal as has been depicted Ever since Egyptian president Anwar al-Sadat officially 
dissolved in 1977 the Arab Socialist Union (ASU), the single party formed under Jamal 
‘Abd al-Nasir, elections have been conducted in ways that ensure large parliamentary 
majorities for the NDP, the ASU’s successor organization The presidential candidate of 
the NDP has always stood unopposed The activities of other political parties have 
remained circumscribed to their headquarters, offices and papers These parties have had 
to operate under numerous restrictions, and have been relegated to a playing ground 
demarcated by the regime and insulated from decision-making with an efficiency that can 
hardly be found elsewhere ın the world The state of emergency has been in force 
continuously since Sadat was assassinated 1n 1981, and though invisible on the stage, the 
military has always remained present 1n the wings Rather than destroying a liberal polity, 
the process of deliberalization has reversed the relative expansion of liberties 1n the early 
1980s, which many interpreted as a transition to democracy 

For the majority of Egyptians this process has led to the erosion of positive and 
negative liberties alike 2 Stricto sensu positive liberties are liberties to participate in the 
selection of the rulers and 1n the making of policies In contemporary Egypt, however, 
political participation. of the majonty has been restricted to more or less limited 
representation in parliament and its “trickle-up effects" into the higher spheres of 
decision-making Thus the notion of positive liberties wil 1nclude the opportunities of such 
representation, even though they may not even entail informal participation, which in all 
issues of substance, 1s the privilege of a small minority The notion will also include the 
freedom to select representatives at lower levels, such as trade union leaders, who are 
invested with some powers affecting the negative liberties of others Defined as liberties 


5-—— 

1 These and subsequent percentage figures vvere calculated on the basıs of the elected deputtes, the 
number of whom was 444 1n 1990 and 1995, they do not include the additional ten deputies nominated by the 
president of the republic 

2 See, ın particular, Isaiah Berlin, “Two Concepts of Liberty,” in Isarah Berlin, Four Essays on Liberty 
(Oxford Oxford University Press, 1969), pp 118-72 
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from the interference of rulers, the latter comprise freedoms often referred to as civil 
rights, as well as human rights more generally 

If at all, restrictions of liberties in Egypt in the 1990s have been viewed largely as the 
effects of the conflict between the regime and armed Islamist groups such as the Jama ‘at 
İslamıyya (Islamic Groups), which turned increasingly violent in 1991—92 and enabled the 
regime to categorize all Islamist opposition forces as “terrorists” (Islamists loyal to 
the regime were not affected—a fact which points to the non-ideological chazacter of 
the confrontation) 

This article argues that although this explanation 1s valid in part, the non-political 
return to authoritarianism in Egypt 1s linked to two other factors as well It 1s to some 
extent the largely unintended consequence of the new voting arrangements for pérliament 
adopted m 1990 to end a major constitutional crisis In many respects it is, however, the 
corollary of the economic crisis which hit Egypt 1n the mid-1980s, and of the economic 
reforms which were initiated to overcome that crisis Under the prevailing conditions, 
macroeconomic stabilization and structural adjustment, notwithstanding their potential 
long term merits, initially had to, and did, entail for numerous Egyptians, material losses 
that were added to those already caused by the economic crisis itself This does rot mean, 
however, that the absence of reform would not have entailed similar losses or "worse 

A number of restrictions on liberties have served, and sometimes been intended, to 
facilitate such reforms, or at least to contain or preempt popular apprehension about the 
reforms’ actual, potential, or perceived consequences for the redistribution oz wealth 
Thus, to a significant degree political deliberalization was the immediate corollary of 
reforms that were meant to enhance property rights, increase private sector grcwth, and 
otherwise liberalize the economy Whether the social fall-out from the economic erisis and 
the reforms was also at the root of the growing Islamist militancy, and the restrictions on 
liberties linked to such militancy, 1s a question that cannot be addressed in thz present 
context 


THE EROSION OF NEGATIVE LIBERTIES 


The beginning of the erosion of negative liberties may be dated to July 1992 It was 
then that in a climate of increasing political violence, parliament, dominated by NDP 
deputies, amended the penal code and the law concerning the Supreme State Security 
Courts 3 Far stiffer penalties were introduced for belonging to organizations considered to 
be undermining social peace or the rule of law, or for advocating the aims of these groups, 
or obstructing the application of the law, or preventing law enforcement officers from 
performing their duties, etc Prison terms were replaced with forced labor, temporary 
sentences with life sentences, and life sentences with the death penalty Theoretically, all 
crimes against the security of the state and the public were to come under the sole 
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3 Both laws were amended by Law no 97/1992 See Al-Jartda al-Rasmıyya (Cairo) (the offcial gazette 
of Egypt), no 29 (mukarrar/supplement), 18 July 1992 These courts are special tribunals already established 
under Sadat 
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jurisdiction of the Supreme State Security Courts, the verdicts of which could not be 
appealed except on procedural grounds 

Particularly harsh penalties befell the perpetrators of "terrorist" acts, a vague term 
which was newly introduced into the penal code Provided force or even the threat of force 
were used to disrupt public order, any act which actually or potentially harmed 
individuals, or damaged the environment, financial assets, transport or communications, or 
which 1nvolved the physical occupation of sites and places, or obstructed the application 
of the law, could now be considered as terrorist ^ 

Although judges sitting on Supreme State Security Courts are hand-picked by the 
government and may easily be moved to other Jurisdictions, civilians, from 1992 onwards, 
were increasingly referred to military courts While in the past such cases were exceptions, 
the number of civilians tried 1n military courts rose from 48 1n 1992 to 312 1n 1993 The 
number fell to 65 ın 1994, then rose again to 143 ın 1995, and fell to 70 ın 1996 5 Unlike 
their counterparts on Supreme State Security Courts, judges 1n military courts are military 
officers and, therefore, subject to orders from their superiors They have little legal training 
and their appointment and tenure are entirely at the discretion of the regime 

The respect of law enforcement agencies for the life, personal freedom and physical 
integrity of citizens has generally declined during the 1990s The number of death 
sentences passed on civilians by military courts alone rose from 8 in 1992 to 31 in 1993 
Between 1992 and the end of 1996, a total of 74 civilians were sentenced to death by 
military judges 5 Since at least 1993, the number of political detainees, mostly held under 
emergency powers, has exceeded 10,000 and according to some sources amounted to 
more than 16,000 in 1996 The former minister of the interior, Hasan Alfi, himself put the 
number at “less than 10,000 ”7 Reports of torture abound, although they are regularly 
denied by the regime and its representatives ? 

Amendments to the party law, voted in December 1992, have eroded negative as well 
as positive liberties ? Under the revised law the founders of new parties are barred from 
accepting foreign funds and from conducting any political activity in the name of their 
party before it 1s officially recognized The effect of this 1s not negligible since the 
legalization of parties remains a lengthy process In the first instance, legalization depends 
on a government commission which, among other things, needs to be convinced that the 
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4 Law no 97/1992, article 2 adding to the penal code the new article 86, which defines terrorism See 
Al-Jarida al-Rasmiyya, no 29 

5 Al-Munazzama al-Misrtyya li-Huquq al-Insan, Qa”ımar al-Qadaya wa al-Ahkam al-‘Askartyya (List 
of Cases and Military Court Decisions) (Cairo Al-Munazzamaà al-Misnyya h-Huquq al-Insan, 1996) The 
dynamics are more important than the absolute numbers 

6 Ibid, Al-Munazzama al-Misnyya h-Huqug al-Insan, Halat Huquq al-Insan fi Misr al-Taqrir 
al-Sanawi li-‘Am 1996 (The State of Human Rights in Egypt The Annual Report 1996) (Cairo Al-Munazzama 
al-Mısrıyya li-Huquq al-Insan, 1997), p 13 

7 Al-Ahram, 28 July 1994 

8 Al-Munazzama al-Mısrıyya li-Huquq al-Insan, Halat Huquq al-Insan fi Misr al-Taqrir al-Sanawt 
lt-‘Am 1996, p 35, and previous annual reports, see also Sa‘ad al-Din Ibrahim, ed , Al-Mujtama‘ al-Madani 
wa al-Tahawwul al-Dımuqratı fi al-Watan al-“Arabı al-Taqrır al-Sanawt 1996 (Civil Society and the 
Democratic Transformation in the Arab World The Annual Report 1996) (Cairo Markaz Ibn Khaldun, 1997), 
in particular pp 42, 63 

9 Law no 108/1992 See Al-Jarida al-Rasmıyya, no 51, 17 December 1992 
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program of the new party 1s different from those of existing parties and yet 1n line with the 
stringent requirements of the party law and the constitution Applications rejected by the 
commission may be taken to an administrative court, which tends to look at them with 
greater sympathy but not speed !? Reflecting the very spirit which inspired the new legal 
provisions, the commission has not accepted any application since 1990 The seven new 
parties created after 1990 were all legalized by the competent court !! 

The most far-reaching attempt to restrict negative liberties was the passing, at the end 
of May 1995, of the so-called press law The law, which 1n fact largely consisted of 
additional repressive amendments to the penal code, imposed heavy sentences on 
"publication crimes” such as the printing of “mendacious information,” “false rumors," or 
“defamations,” 1n particular 1f these were directed against the state, 1ts representatives and 
its economic interests, or 1f they endangered public order Whereas in the past such acts 
were largely punishable with modest fines, they now carried sentences of up to five years’ 
imprisonment and the payment of exceedingly high fines !? One year after the enactment 
of the law, 99 journalists and editors, many of them from the official press, had been 
interrogated, charged, and in some cases sentenced by lower courts 13 Even Ibrahim 
Nafi“, chairman of the board of the pro-government daily Al-Ahram, and then chairman of 
the professional syndicate of journalists, was taken to court After a year of unabated 
protests, the law was abrogated 1n June 1996 To date it remains the only measure of 
political deliberalization that has been abolished 


THE EROSION OF POSITIVE LIBERTIES 


The erosion of positive liberties began before that of negative liberties and preceded 
the increase 1n political violence, which therefore cannot easily explain it Its first major 
restriction was the very event which many Egyptians had hoped would inaugurate z period 
of 1mproved participation 1n politics. This was the early elections which the regime called 
in 1990, two years before the mandate of the parliament elected 1n 1987 was due to expire 
The regime thus bowed to a ruling by the Supreme Constitutional Court, which had 
declared unconstitutional the provisions under which the sitting legislature had been 
elected 14 
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10 For the provisions governing the creation and activities of political parties, see the Egyptian 
constitution of 1971 as amended in 1980, Article 5, Tümhuriyyat Misr al-‘Arabiyya, Dustur Jumhurrzyat Misr 
al- Arabıyya wa al-Qawanm al-Asastyya al-Mukamılla lahu (The Constitution of the Arab Republic of Egypt 
and the Principal Laws that are Appended to it) (Cairo Al-Hay'at al-“Amma Ii-Shu'un al-Matabi‘ al-Amırıyya, 
1995), Law no 40/1977, in Al-Jarida al-Rasmıyya, no 27, 7 July 1977 and amendments referred to above 

11 See for example, Moheb Zaki, Civil Society and Democratization in Egypt, 1981-1994 (Cairo Ibn 
Khaldun Center, 1995), pp 78—79 

12 Law no 93/1995 See Al-Jarida al-Rasmıyya, no 21 (mukairar/ supplement), 28 May 1995 

13 See Markaz al-Musa'adat al-Qanunıyya lı-Huquq al-Insan, Fi Dhikr Murur ‘Am ‘ala Qcnun 93 
lı-Sana 1995 Ma‘an Nuwasil Ma'rakat Usqut Qanun Ighttyal al-Sahafa (In Memory of the Passing of 
a Year after Law 93 of 1995 Continuing the Battle to Bring Down the Law to Kill the Press) (Cairc Markaz 
al-Musa‘adat al-Qanunıyya 1-Huquq al-Insan, May 1996), also 1n Al-Sha‘b, 28 May 1996 

14 For details, see Richard Jacquemond, *Dix ans de justice constitutionnelle en Egypte (1972—1990)" 
(Ten Years of Constitutional Justice in Egypt [1979 —1990]) in Centre d'études et de documentation économique, 
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Parliamentary Elections of 1990 and 1995 


Already, the preparations for the elections did not bode well Although the Supreme 
Constitutional Court had issued its ruling on 19 May 1990, the ruling was not promulgated 
until 29 September, only two months before the vote was to take place 15 Opposition 
parties were not even consulted by the regime Following partial modifications after an 
earlier ruling by the same court, party lists were now entirely replaced with a two-round 
majority-poll in which, technically, votes were cast for candidates, not for parties Each 
constituency was to elect two deputies, one of whom, in line with constitutional 
requirements, had to be a worker or a peasant The regime also fixed the new 
constituencies’ boundaries even later, on 2 October, and again without consultation with 
opposition parties Under these circumstances, and in order to campaign successfully, 
candidates needed the backing of a major organization The procedure was thus biased in 
favor of members of the NDP, who could rely not only on the only party machine worth 
mentioning but also on other types of regime support 

In the event, the 1990 elections, instead of broadening the spectrum of political forces 
represented 1n the Egyptian parliament, resulted in a larger majority for the NDP than the 
party had had 1n 1987 16 Candidates who were members of the NDP obtained 79 percent 
of the seats in the new parliament, compared to 68 percent in the outgoing one Elected 
during a period of relative political openness, the 1987 parliament had included the largest 
number of opposition deputies since the dissolution of the single party system in 1976-77 
The NDP parliamentary majority in 1990, however, did not reach 1ts earlier levels of 87 
percent in 1984 and more than 88 percent ın 1979 !? Taking advantage of the new electoral 
arrangements, numerous NDP candidates ran as independents against the candidates 
officially supported by their own party, but once declared elected they rapidly joined the 
NDP parliamentary group 

Undoubtedly the results of the 1990 elections were influenced by the decision of most 
opposition parties to boycott the elections According to their own declarations, they 
sought to protest against gerrymandering and insufficient guarantees of fairness at the poll 
Officially, only Hizb al-Tajammu* (the Tayammu‘ Party) and Hizb al-Umma (the Umma 
Party) participated However, numerous members of Hizb al-Wafd (the Wafd Party), Hizb 
al-‘Amal (the Labor Party), Hizb al-Ahrar (the Liberals’ Party), and members of the 
Ikhwan al-Muslimin (the Muslim Brotherhood) did not respect the boycott and ran as 
independent candidates The boycott may 1n part have been an easy way out for parties 


Sa 
juridique et sociale (CEDEJ), Politiques législatives Egypte, Tunisie, Algérie, Maroc (The Politics of 
Legislatures Egypt, Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco) (Cairo CEDEJ, 1994), pp 92-98 

15 Law no 202/1990 See Al-Jarida al-Rasmıyya, 29 September 1990 

16 For additional details, see Iman Farag, “La politique à l'égyptenne lecture des élections 
législatives" (Politics Egyptian Style Readings of the legislative elections) in Monde arabe Maghreb/Machrek, 
no 133, July-September 1991, pp 19-33, ‘Ala’ al-Din Hilal and Usama al-Ghazali Harb, eds , Intikhabat Majlis 
al-Sha'b 1990, Dirasa wa Tahlıl (The 1990 Elections Study and Analysis) (Cairo Al-Ahram, 1991) 

17 See ‘Amr Hashim Rabr', "Intikhabat 1995 fi Siyaq al-Tatawwur al-Siyası al-Misri” (The 1995 
Elections from the Perspective of Egyptian Political Developments) in Hala Mustafa, ed, Al-Intikhabat 
al-Barlamaniyya fi Misr 1995 (The Parliamentary Elections 1n Egypt in 1995) (Cairo Al-Ahram, 1997), pp 
15-34, and Zaki, Civil Society and Democratization in Egypt, 1981-1994, p 80 
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that realized that the electoral reform would not necessarily cater to their interests but it 
was also a protest against attempts by the regime to prevent the ruling by the Supreme 
Constitutional Court from having any practical effect 

Yet equally important to the outcome of the elections were the interferenc2s and 
fraudulent acts during the campaign, the election itself, and the counting of the votes by 
candidates’ parties and the regime Thanks to their links with the regime, the NDP and its 
candidates inevitably had the upper hand 

As the regime party, the NDP also found itself in a particularly good position to field 
candidates able to influence the vote in their own interest and that of the regime It 
attracted ‘financially resourceful candidates who considered a seat in parliam2nt an 
investment for the future In spite of the economic crisis and growing pressures on the 
public purse, resources controlled by the regime were by no means negligible If official 
endorsement helped these individuals realize their ambitions, they in turn spared no 
expense to be elected Thus the NDP could rely on candidates who were able to outbid 
their competitors whenever electoral success came to depend on money The regrne not 
only condoned and encouraged those candidates’ efforts but also supported them with 
schemes of 1ts own to ensure their electoral victory Although present ın all previous 
elections, regime interferences increased in 1990 even though the partial boycott of that 
election by opposition forces appeared to make such interferences unnecessary 

Technically, interferences 1n the 1990 polls were not unlike those that took rlace in 
the 1995 elections, which this author was able to follow closely in a number of 
constituencies 18 In terms of the scope and violence, however, the 1990 events were only 
a prelude to those that surrounded and perverted the elections 1n 1995 1° The latter are the 
most conspicuous illustration of the erosion of positive liberties so far, combining direct 
interference by the regime, fraud by NDP candidates, and impunity for them at 
unprecedented levels 

In 1990 and in 1995, candidates officially belonging to the NDP could ignore the 
many legal restrictions and harassments to which their competitors were subjected 
Instead, they could rely on official support, ranging from the use of public sector vehicles 
to the collusion of state officials appointed to run the polling stations Unlike their 
competitors, they could put up posters and banderoles before the official beginning of the 
election campaign And unlike opposition candidates, they did not have their campaign 
furniture removed at night 2° Regime agencies only interfered against individual NDP 
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18 For the 1990 elections, see Farag, “La politique à l’égyptienne lecture des élections législat ves", for 
the 1995 elections, see Eberhard Kienle, “Désélectionné par le haut le wafd dans les élections législatives de 
1995” (De-selected from the top the Wafd in the legislative elections of 1995) in Sandrine Gaməlın, ed , 
Contours et détours du politique en Egypte les élections législatves de 1995 (Outline and deviations of things 
political in Egypt the legislative elections of 1995) (Paris L’Harmattan, 1997), pp 129-49 

19 For a more detailed account and analysis of the 1995 elections, see Gamblin, ed , Contours et détours 
du politique en Egypte les élections législatives de 1995, Mustafa, ed , Al-Intikhabat al-Barlamanıyya fi Misr 
1995, Al-Layna al-VVatanıyya al-Misrryya li-Mutaba‘a al-Intikhabat al-Barlamaniyya 1995, Tagrir (Report) 
(Catro 1995), Center for Human Rights Legal Aid (CHRLA), CHRLA’s Final Report on the Legislative 
Elections in Egypt 1995, (Carro Markaz Ibn Khaldun, 1995) 

20 It happened ın the Cairo constituency of Sayyida Zaynab For details, see Kienle, "Désélectonné par 
le haut le wafd dans les élections législatives de 1995,” pp 129-49 
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candidates where key opposition candidates had to win 1n order to guarantee a minimum 
semblance of pluralism, or where one NDP candidate opposed another NDP candidate ?! 

Electoral registers were frequently rigged 1n favor of NDP candidates and sometimes 
even on the latter’s initiative News bulletins on state-controlled television left Egyptians 
with the impression that the NDP was the only party running Opposition parties were only 
granted a few short slots for campaign statements, which were also granted to the NDP 
Even the judges who were supposed to supervise the elections were chosen by the minister 
of the interior. Their presence was, 1n any case, no more than a fictitious guarantee of the 
fairness of the elections, as a single judge could not supervise the chaotic counting by 
dozens of officials of all the votes cast in a constituency 22 

In the 1995 elections, interferences and fraud were developed and used to an 
unprecedented degree ?? In the Cairo suburb of Madinat Nasr, for instance, the official 
NDP candidate got more than 10,000 nonexistent or non-resident names added to the 
voters’ register Just before the beginning of the campaign, the regime referred to a 
mulitary court several prominent members of the Muslim Brotherhood whom 1t accused of 
belonging to an illegal organızatıon Officially banned, the Muslim Brotherhood was 
generally tolerated but also regularly harassed This time the choice of the court was no 
less significant than the timing of the charges, as hitherto only alleged members of armed 
Islamist groups had been tried by military tribunals 24 The trial was, on the one hand, a 
financial blow as well as a warning to the Muslim Brothers, on the other hand, 1t was 
meant to demonstrate to the voters that votes cast for the Brotherhood’s candidates would 
probably be lost votes Their organization being banned, Muslim Brothers could, of 
course, run only as independents 

On the eve of the first round of elections, more than 1,000 members and sympathizers 
of the Brotherhood were arrested Most of them were campaign workers or representatives 
of candidates, who by law were entitled to observe the voting 1n polling stations, as well 
as the subsequent counting of the vote Representatives of other opposition candidates 
were also expelled or turned away from polling stations, where ballot boxes arrived stuffed 
with voting papers or else disappeared prior to the count Numerous polling stations were 
ransacked by paid thugs, and several opposition candidates were prevented from voting 
while the police stood by Finally, candidates were declared elected by the minister of the 
interior without any indication of the number or percentage of votes they had obtained 
Following some 900 appeals, the Court of Cassation recommended that the election of 
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21 Examples are numerous They range from public sector or government officials manning the polling 
stations, to the police taking ballot boxes to the centers where the vote was counted, to the interior ministry which 
announced the results 

22 For the 1990 elections, see Farag, “La politique à l'égyptienne lecture des élections législatives", for 
the 1995 elections, see Kienle, “Désélectionné par le haut le wafd dans les élections législatives de 1995,” pp 
129 —49 

23 See Gamblin, ed , Contours et détours du politique en Egypte les élections législatives de 1995, 
Mustafa, ed , Al- Intikhabat al-Barlamanıyya fi Misr 1995, Al-Lajna al-Wataniyya al-Misriyya h-Mutaba‘a al- 
Intikhabat al-Barlamanıyya 1995, Tagrir, and Center for Human Rights Legal Aid (CHRLA), CHRLA’s Final 
Report on the Legislative Elections in Egypt 1995 

24 Based on author's own research 
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more than 200 deputies out of a total of 444 be invalidated The newly elected parliament 
that included the 200 deputies concerned, refused to follow these recommendations 25 

Partly through direct interference and partly by condoning the activities of NDP 
candidates, the regime managed to get a parliament elected in which its own party 
obtained 94 percent of the seats, and indeed its largest majority ever It is true that the 
opposition parties suffered from numerous weaknesses, ranging from material shcrtages to 
leaders and programs that failed to appeal to the voters None of these weaknesses, 
however, was as crucial as their lack of a special relationship with the regime 


Participation Beyond Parliamentary Elections 


Political participation was eroded not only at the national electoral level, but also at 
a more grassroots level In the 1991 trade union elections, the regime had the casting vote, 
and had unwelcome candidates discarded by the Socialist prosecutor, an office established 
by Sadat to keep in check unwelcome critics and oppositional forces As a result and 
despite the widespread discontent of workers, the overwhelming majority of NDP 
representatives at all levels of the pyramid-like structure of Al-Ittihad al-‘Am li-Nigabat 
al-“Ummal (the Federation of Trade Unions) remained unchanged 

Important amendments to the trade union law, which were voted in 1995, constituted 
another step towards the deliberalization of union politics The abrogation of some 
restrictive provisions payed only lip-service to international labor standards At first 
glance, the new amendments seemed to widen participation as additional iayers of 
high-level managers were granted the right to join the unions and thus to vote, though not 
to stand, in union elections Only executives, exercising the prerogatives of employers, 
remained excluded from union representation Workers employed on fixed-term contracts, 
however, simultaneously became ineligible to run 1n union elections, even though they 
still had the right to vote Fixed-term contractual workers are most vulnerable in times of 
crisis and reform as they are the first to lose their jobs Their numbers have been growing 
rapidly since the public sector stopped issuing permanent contracts Thus, only workers 
and employees on permanent or open contracts were eligible to run 1n union elections At 
the same time, the new rules allowed outgoing union leaders to stand for reelection on the 
sole basis of having been elected to their positions previously They no longer needed to 
be reelected at their own firm before being reelected to the board of the Federazon or to 
one of its 23 branches ?6 

As the drafting of the new provisions took time, union elections scheduled for 1995 
were postponed to autumn 1996 The elections of 1996 duly consolidated the NDP 
majority obtained in 1991 While oppositional unionists again made some inroads at the 
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25 For detailed information on irregularities and interference in the 1995 elections, see for example 
Al-Lajna al-Wataniyya al-Misrryya h-Mutaba'*a al-Intikhabat al-Barlamanıyya 1995, Taqrır, The Egyptian 
Organization of Human Rights, Democracy Jeopardized The Egyptian Organization of Human Rights’ Account 
of the Egyptian Parliamentary Elections of 1995 (Cairo The Egyptian Organization of Human Rights, 1996), 
and Kienle, "Désélectionné par le haut Je wafd dans les élections législatives de 1995” 

26 Law no 12/1995, m Al-Jarida al-Rasmıyya, no 13 (tabi'/appendix), 30 March 1995 
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level of their firms, hardly any of them were elected to the boards of branch unions or of 
the Federation itself On the board of the Federation, only five percent of the outgoing 
members were replaced, and only because they had left voluntarily or died, none of them 
was replaced with an opposition candidate 27 

Deliberalization also touched the nigabat mihniyya (professional syndicates), which 
organize certain professions, including engineers, physicians and lawyers, represent their 
members’ interests, cater to their material needs, and in some cases exert limited 
regulatory powers over the profession 78 In February 1993, the Egyptian parliament with 
its vast NDP majority voted a law which substantially modified the rules governing 
elections to the boards of these syndicates ?? Henceforth, at least 50 percent of the 
members needed to cast their votes for board elections to be valid If the turnout was 
lower, the elections could be rerun twice, 1n which case a turnout of 33 percent guaranteed 
their validity Lf this lower turnout was not achieved in the second rerun, the syndicate fell 
under the administration of officials appointed by the government until new elections were 
held Although the law may not seem unreasonable, it ignores the fact that historically the 
turnout in the larger syndicates has been very low The required turnout 1s even more 
difficult to achieve as elections cannot be held on Fridays or public holidays 

In two other domains, the election of officials has simply been replaced by 
appointments by the relevant state agencies Under a new law passed in April 1994, 
‘umdas, who are village chiefs rather than real mayors, are no longer elected but appointed 
by the minister of the interior 3° Another law passed in May of the same year deprived 
members of university faculties of the formal means to participate 1n the selection of their 
deans The latter are now appointed by the president of their university, who 1s himself 
appointed by the president of the republic ?! 


THE CONFLICT BETWEEN THE REGIME AND ISLAMIST OPPOSITION FORCES 


The 1992 amendments to the penal code followed an unprecedented increase in 
political violence in the country Sporadic incidents between security forces and armed 
Islamist groups, in the early months of 1992, rapidly led to major clashes in and around 
Dayrut, Asyut and Bani Swayf in Upper Egypt, as well as 1n Cairo The assassination of 
the secular intellectual Fara] Fuda, 1n June 1992, was the last straw that prompted the 
regime to modify the law 
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27 For example, Al-Wafd, 6 November 1996, official report of the Tajammu' Party in Al-Ahalt, 1 
January 1997 For an analysis of union elections see also Kamal Minufi, ed, Tahlil Nata’y al-Intikhabat 
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forthcoming 

28 See for example, Robert Bianchi, Unruly Corporatism Associational Life in Twentieth-Century 
Egypt (Oxford Oxford University Press, 1989) 
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Repression, however, could not prevent the further increase of political violence in 
the country While 30 deaths were counted 1n 1991—as many as 1n the decade since 
1981—93 people were killed allegedly by Islamist groups in 1992, many of them after the 
amendment of the penal code In 1993, the number of deaths rose to 208, and 1n 1995 to 
373 '[he victims were mostly members of the security apparatus, but an increasing 
number were Copts and tourists as well 32 Attacks against Copts undermined national 
unity, while those against tourists threatened one of the country's major sources of 
revenue In fact, tourism was seriously affected after the Luxor massacre 1n November 
1997, when more than 60 tourists were killed by armed Islamists 

Throughout the 1990s, the regime faced strong domestic challenges which undoubt- 
edly led it to pursue more repressive policies at the level of both legislation and political 
practice The rising numbers of political detainees, of civilians referred to military courts, 
of death sentences, and of other human nghts abuses were by and large linked to the 
mcreasingly violent conflict between the regime and parts of the Islamist opposition This 
conflict also prompted the modification of the party law concerning the contribution of 
foreign funds to domestic politics The numerous declarations made by Alfi, the former 
munister of the interior, confirm that the regime sought not only to track down terrorists 
but also to marginalize and exclude from representation and participation those the state 
could present as the terrorists’ allies or sympathizers This attempt at marginalization 
applied in particular to the Muslim Brothers, who were accused of creating a front 
organization for armed Islamist groups, it even applied to human rights organizations, 
which the regime repeatedly lumped together with “terrorist organizations ”33 Finally, also 
the 1993 law on elections 1n professional syndicates was mainly directed against Islamusts, 
who since the mıd-1980s had taken over the boards of several important syndicates, 
including those of the engineers, physicians, teachers, and lawyers They had won in part 
because of very low turnouts, which in the elections to the board of the lawyers’ syndicate 
in 1992, hardly exceeded ten percent 34 
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32 Sa'ad al-Din Ibrahim, ed, Al-Muyjtama‘ al-Madanı wa al-Tahawwul al-Dimugrati fi al-Watan 
al-“Arabı Al-Tagnir al-Sanawt 1993 (Civil Society and the Democratic Transformation 1n the Arab World The 
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li-'Am 1996, p 33 

33 For details see Alam Roussillon, "Pourquoi les fréres musulmans ne pouvaient pas gagner les 
Elections les limites de la pluralisation de la scéne politique égyptienne" (Why the Muslim Brothers could not 
win the elections the limits of pluralism on the Egyptian political scene) in Gamblin, ed , Contours et détours 
du politique en Egypte les élections législatives de 1995, pp 101-27, Human Rights Watch/Middle East, Annual 
Report 1996 (New York Human Rights Watch/Middle East, 1996) 

34 For details, see Reinoud Leenders, “The Struggle of State and Civi] Society in Egypt Professional 
Syndicates and Egypt's Careful Steps Towards Democracy," Middle East Research Associates Occasional 
Papers, no 26, Amsterdam, April 1996 
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ELECTORAL MECHANICS 


As far as parliament 1s concerned, this strategy of exclusion was not implemented as 
thoroughly 1n 1990 as 1t was 1n 1995 In the absence of large-scale political violence, 
Islamist opposition forces could not yet be accused of being terrorists 1n disguise, and 
many of them boycotted the elections anyway Nor were they the only victims of electoral 
manipulation by the regime, either in 1990 or in 1995 

Deliberalization at the parliamentary level was primarily caused by a combination of 
new uncertainties resulting from the switch to majority vote, and of old constraints, which 
continued to premise the reproduction of the political system on large parliamentary 
majorities Thus, amendments to the constitution, the (re)election of the president of the 
republic, and a number of other matters still necessitated two-thirds majonties, whereas 
the abolition of party lists put together by party hierarchs enhanced the volatility of these 
and, indeed, of all parliamentary majorities 

While the new voting system allowed the defeat of non-NDP candidates as easily as 
in the past, 1t did not ipso facto favor official NDP candidates over NDP members running 
as independents Thanks to their local and regime connections, and their financial largesse, 
the latter could as easily as the former persuade election officials ın their constituency and 
beyond to credit them with the largest number of votes Party and government agencies 
at the local and central level were sufficiently divided to allow this to happen *° Even 
though 1n 1990 and in 1995 all NDP members elected as independents quickly joined their 
party’s parliamentary group, the very fact that they had run as independents raised doubts 
in the minds of regime representatives about their loyalty to the party As deputies they 
might be even less reliable than those elected on a party ticket and fail even more easily 
to obey party orders or to show up for key votes 

Since majorities became less reliable than under the previous mode of election, they 
needed to be expanded well beyond the customary two-thirds This expansion occurred 
first 1n 1990 and more significantly 1n 1995 The overall NDP majority of 79 percent of 
the parliamentary seats 1n 1990 remained short of a two-thirds majority 1f the 95 party 
members elected as 1ndependents were not counted The overall majority of 94 percent of 
seats which the NDP obtained in 1995 finally guaranteed the regime a two-thirds majority 
even without its own independents, who accounted for some 20 percent of the seats °° The 
unprecedented interferences ın 1995 appear to be linked more to the size of the victory 
than to the absence of a boycott 

One may safely assume that none of this was intended by the Supreme Constitutional 
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35 For the disintegration of the NDP, see Dina al-Khawaga, “Le partt national-démocrate et les élections 
de 1995 la conjonction de nombreuses logiques d'action" (The National Democratic Party and the 1995 
elections the meeting of numerous rationales for action) in Gamblin, ed , Contours et détours du politique en 
Egypte les élections législatives de 1995, pp 83-99 

36 For figures, see Mustafa, ed, Al-Intikhabat al-Barlamanıyya fi Misr 1995, pp 44ff, Jamal “Alı 
Zahran, “Al-Mustaqıllın” (The Independents) ın Hillal and Al-Ghazal: Harb, eds, Intikhabat Majlis al-Sha‘b 
1990 Dırasa wa Tahlıl, p 200 In neither year did the ten additional deputies appointed by the President of the 
Republic make a difference 
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Court It was nonetheless the consequence of its ruling 1n a context 1n which the regime 
was not only able but, from its point of view, forced to manage electoral mechenics 


ECONOMIC CRISIS AND REFORM 


Important as they are, electoral mechanics and their manipulation by state agencies 
on the one hand, and the regime’s conflict with armed Islamist groups on the other, still 
fail to account for all the different aspects of political deliberalization in Egypt The 
erosion of liberties took place ın the context of an economic crisis and subsequent reforms 
which, at least temporarily, had negative consequences for numerous Egyptians Some of 
the restrictive measures imposed by the regime were either partly or primarily intended to 
prevent the losers from the crisis and the reforms from opposing the new economic 
policies 

On the face of 1t, the crisis of the mid-1980s was prompted by the effects of the fall 
in the price of oil, and the government's attempts to alleviate these effects Ultimately, 
however, these factors only exacerbated budgetary and external ımbalances,?7 which had 
been accumulating over the years because of low productivity, high consumption, and 
insufficient earnings from exports ?8 

Though limited 1n scope, initial state measures to overcome the crisis were inspired 
by the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and the World Bank As early as 1987, Egypt 
had reached an agreement on macroeconomic stabilization with the IMF, but had then 
defaulted 3? Reflecting the recessive effects of the crisis and those of the early economic 
reforms, the real growth of the GDP and of GDP per capita declined in the 19€0s 40 


. 

37 m the second half of the decade the budget deficit amounted to 15 percent of Gross Domesuc Product 
(GDP), pushing up inflation to some 20 percent Exports were a fraction of imports, the balance of the current 
account was negative and foreign currency reserves were on the decline See, for example, Louis Blin, ed , 
L'économie égyptienne libéralisation et insertion dans le marché mondial (The Egyptian economy liberaliza- 
tion and insertion into the global market) (Paris L'Harmattan, 1993), Francoise Clément, “Vers une économie 
libérale? Introduction” (Towards a liberal economy? Introduction) in Egypte/Monde arabe, no 9, ler trimestre 
1992, pp 7-13, Arvind Subramanian, "The Egyptian Stabilization Experience An Analytical Retrospective,” 
Working Paper Series, no 18 (Cairo The Egyptian Center for Economic Studies), October 1997 

38 For instance, total public external debt, which reached US $39 8 billion 1n 1986 and $45 9 billion in 
1989, already stood at $27 3 billion in 1982, compared to no more than $19 1 billion in 1980 Total d2bt service 
increased from 13 4 percent of exports of goods and services in 1980 to 27 0 percent in 1986 and amounted to 
23 6 percent in 1989 For recently revised World Bank figures, see The World Bank, World Development 
Indicators on CD-Rom (Washington, DC The World Bank, 1997) 

39 See Mahmud Al-Sayyid Mansur, “La libéralisation du secteur agricole" (The liberalizacion of the 
agricultural sector) in Egypte/Monde arabe, no 21, ler trimestre 1995, pp 174-82, Sami Aziz and Francoise 
Clément, “La libéralisation du commerce exténeur égyptien et l'accord du GATT” (The liberalization of Egypt’s 
foreign trade and the GATT accords) 1n Egypte/Monde arabe, no 21, ler trimestre 1995, pp 196-207 

40 Real growth of GDP stood at between 7 and 11 percent per annum in the fiscal years 1980-81 
through 1984—85, at between 2 1 and 2 7 percent per annum for the period comprising the fiscal years 1985-86 
through 1990—91, and fell to 0 3 percent ın 1991-92, compared to an annual increase of the population of 2 7 
percent over this entire period Growth of Gross National Product (GNP) per capita decreased to 0 percent in 
1985, -1 percent ın 1986 and -2 percent ın 1990 The World Bank, World Development Indicators on CD- Rom 
For the period starting ın 1985-86, see also Gouda Abdel-Khalek, “Economic Reform or Dutch Disease On the 
Macroeconomic Effects of ERSAP,” paper presented at Cairo University, June 1997, Table 2, with higaer growth 
rates only for 1987-88 and 1988—89, and Subramanian, “The Egyptian Stabilization Experience. An Analytical 
Retrospective," Table 1, referring to IMF sources Higher figures given by the Ministry of Planning may confuse 
nominal with real GDP, see Arab Republic of Egypt, Council of Ministers, Office of the Minister of State, 
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The burden of the crisis was not borne equally by the various segments of Egyptian 
society According to one of the most comprehensive and methodologically sound studies 
of diachronic changes in private consumption, poverty increased significantly between the 
fiscal years 1981-82 and 1990-91 In rural Egypt, the percentage of the poor rose from 
16 1 to 28 6 percent of the total population over that period of time, while in urban areas 
it rose from 18 2 to 203 percent Applying a higher poverty line, including those deemed 
moderately poor, the percentage rose from 26 9 1n 1981—82 to 39 2 percent in rural areas 
and from 33 5 to 39 percent in urban ones In terms of expenditure deciles, the bottom 80 
percent of Egyptian society fared worse than previously, and only the top 20 percent fared 
better ^! 

Economic reforms gained momentum after March 1990, when the regime took 
additional measures to pave the way for a new agreement on macroeconomic stabilization 
with the IMF The agreement was adopted 1n May 1991 and was followed 1n September 
by another agreement on structural adjustment, this time with the World Bank 4? Tight 
fiscal and monetary measures were introduced to reduce Egypt’s budgetary and external 
imbalances, and its large external debt The liberalization of prices and of foreign trade 
and a reform of the public sector, followed by the privatization of several hundred of its 
companies, were to consolidate the economy in the longer term 

The living conditions of numerous Egyptians, however, failed to improve or 
continued to deteriorate under the reforms, even though inflation as well as fiscal and 
external imbalances were greatly reduced Again reflecting the combined effects of crisis 
and reform, the real growth of the GDP failed to keep up with the population growth rate, 
which had declined to 2 0 percent per annum from 2 7 during the 1980s 43 According to 
figures released by the international financial institutions, real growth of GDP stood at 0 3 
percent in the fiscal year 1991—92, and at 0 5 percent 1n 1992-93 Only in 1993-94, GDP 
began to rise to 2 or 29 percent, depending on the source, and at 2 or 32 percent 1n 
1994—95, before rising to 5 percent ın 1996-97 44 


NENNEN 
Economic Profile, January 1997, p 22 Population growth rate according to official statistics, m Jumhuriyyat 
Misr al-“Arabıyya, Al-Jihaz al-Markazı li al-Ta‘bi’a al-‘Amma wa al-Ihsa', Al-Kitab al-Ihsa't al-Sanawi 
1991—1996 (The Book of Annual Statistics 1991—1996) (Cairo, June 1997), p 15 

41 Government of Egypt, Institute of National Planning, Egypt Human Development Report 1996 
(Cairo Institute of National Planning, 1996), pp 29-32, 66 

42 See for example Louis Blin, "Le programme de stabilisation et d’ayustement structurel de l'économie 
égyptienne," (The structural adjustment and stabilization program of the Egyptian economy) in Egypte/Monde 
arabe, no 9, ler trimestre 1992, pp 13-46, Simon Bromley and Raymond Bush, “Adjustment in Egypt? The 
Pohtical Economy of Reform," in Review of African Political Economy, no 60, 1994, pp 201-13, Heba 
Handoussa, “The Role of the State The Case of Egypt," ERF Working Paper no 9404 (Cairo Economic 
Research Forum for the Arab Countries, Iran and Turkey, 1994), pp 21-25, Subramanian, “The Egyptian 
Stabilization Experience An Analytical Retrospective,” p 3 

43 World Bank, World Development Indicators on CD-Rom 

44 According to government sources, per capita growth of GDP declined by 0 8 percent annually from 
1991-92 to 1994-95 World Bank calculations put annual per capita growth of GNP at -2 in 1990, -1 in 1991, 
1992 and 1993 and, at 1 percent 1n 1994 Government of Egypt, Institute of National Planning, Egypt Human 
Development Report 1996, p 136, The World Bank, World Development Indicators on CD-Rom For decimal 
figures from IMF sources, see Subramanian, The Egyptian Stabilization Experience An Analytical Retrospec- 
tive, Table 1, for single digit figures, see The World Bank, World Development Indicators on CD-Rom, trends 
confirmed by Abdel-Khalek, “Economic Reform or Dutch Disease On the Macroeconomic Effects of ERSAP,” 
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Real wages, which declined during the second half of the 1980s, at least ın some 
sectors never picked up or were even lower by the mid-1990s, in manufacturing, for 
instance, they fell by 40 percent between 1985 and 1995 45 Even allowing for diverging 
definitions and figures, total unemployment seems to have risen from 8 6 percent in 1990 
to at least 11 3 percent 1n 1995 Among high school graduates 1t rose 1n the same period 
from 24 to 35 percent, among university graduates from 16 to 21 percent “6 While by 
1995-96 the percentage of the poor ın the total population had declined to 23 3 in rural 
areas, ıt had risen to 22 5 percent ın urban areas The percentage of moderately poor, 
meanwhile, had nsen to 50 2 1n rural areas and 45 1n urban ones ?' 

These developments were significant enough for the regime to anticipate discontent 
and protests from those most threatened or affected by them The "bread riots of 1976" had 
not yet been forgotten The coverage of the reforms 1n opposition newspapers such as the 
leftist Al-Ahal: and the Islamist Al-Sha‘b may have further reinforced the regime’s 
apprehensions Those concerns were also heightened by the beginnings of organized 
mobilization Opposition parties and trade unionists, critical of regime policies, set up 
various committees for the defense of the public sector 45 Reported strikes rose from eight 
in 1990,,to 26 in 1991, to 28 in 1992, and to 63 in 1993 In a major stnke at Kafr 
al-Dawwar 1n September 1994, three people were shot dead by the police and many others 
were injured ^? Though not seriously threatening its policies, such developmen:s were 
highly disconcerting for the regime 

More concretely, there 1s a direct link between the erosion of specific liberties on the 
one hand, and the economic reforms on the other Although the former may appear to be 


prio. 
Table 2 Population growth rate according to Jumhurryyat Misr al-“Arabıyya, Al-Jihaz al-Markazı li al-Ta'br'a 
al-‘Amma wa al-Ihsa’, AI-Kitab al-Ihsa'i al-Sanawi 1991—1996 

45 Ishac Diwan, “Globalization, EU Partnership and Income Distribution in Egypt," Worki1g Paper 
Series, no 12 (Cairo The Egyptian Center for Economic Studies, 1997), p 2 

46 Total percentage figures were given by Noshi, "Principaux résultats des trois premieres ennées du 
programme de stabilisation et d'adjustement structurel” (Principal results of the first three yea-s of the 
stabilization and structural adjustment program), 1n Egypte/Monde arabe, no 21, ler trimestre 1995, p 151 
referring to quarterly labor force sample surveys carried out by CAPMAS, and by Government of Egypt, Institute 
of National Planmng, Human Development Report 1996, p 133, according to Nadir Fergany, "Recent Trends in 
Open Unemployment in Egypt," Research Notes 01 (Cairo Al-Mishkat Centre, 1993) unemployment rose to 
more than 17 percent, Simon Commander and Ragu: Assaad calculate an unemployment rate of 12 percent 
already for 1986 in "Egypt," m Susan Horton, et al, eds, Labor Markets in an Era of Adjustmer t, Vol 2 
(Washington, DC Economic Development Institute of The World Bank, 1994), p 339 While the Ministry of 
Planning puts unemployment at only 9 4-10 percent between 1992-93 and 1995-96, ıt nonetheless acknowl- 
edges a rise from 4 2 percent in 1986—87 to 8 4 percent in 1990-91, see Arab Republic of Egypt, Zconomic 
Profile, p 22 

47 Government of Egypt, Institute of National Planning, Egypt Human Development Report 1 996, pp 
29—32, 66 Most participants in a survey conducted by the authors of this report moreover responded that their 
living conditions bad not improved or deteriorated between 1991 and 1996 The conclusions of this report, 
according to which in 1995-96 22 5 percent of Egyptians were to be considered as poor, are roughly confirmed 
by Gaurav Datt, Dean Jolliffe and Manohar Sharma who, again ın terms of basic needs, consider 23.2 percent 
of Egyptians as poor, in “What Do We Know About Poverty in Egypt? An Analysis of Household Su-vey Data 
for 1997," Draft Report, Food Consumption and Nutrition Division, International Food Policy ResearcE Institute, 
Washington, DC, 1997 

48 Marsha Prıpstem Posusney, Labor and the State ın Egypt Workers, Unions, and Economic 
Restructuring (New York, NY Columbia University Press, 1997), pp 230—37 

49 Sa'ad al-Din Ibrahim, ed, Al-Mujtama' al-Madanı wa al-Tahawwul al-Dimugrati fi a--VVatan 
al-“Arabı al-Taqrır al-Sanawi 1994, pp 56-59, customary caveats concerning figures apply 
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caused primarily by electoral mechanics and the conflict between the regime and its 
Islamist challengers, the measures taken by the state also serve to police economic reform 
The 1992 amendments to the penal code may be invoked not only against members of 
armed Islamist groups but also against other opponents of regime policies The broad 
definition of terrorism introduced by those amendments may be applied to strikes and 
demonstrations of all sorts It may also be invoked against tenant farmers who refuse to 
respect the provisions of the law governing owner-tenant relations This law came into 
effect ın October 1997, but was passed in late June 1992, three weeks before the 
amendments to the penal code Under this law, tenant farmers may be asked to pay higher 
rent or even to leave the land they have been cultivating for decades 

Serious incidents took place 1n the spring of 1997 to protest this law, and hundreds 
of farmers were arrested, though on the basis of other legal provisions 5° However, in June 
1997, leftist activists who supported tenant farmers against their landlords were arrested 
and charged under the new provisions which make it a serious cnme to “obstruct the 
application of the law” or to resort to “terrorist means "5! Thus, the amendments were used 
for the first time against persons who were not members of an armed Islamist group but 
who sought to oppose part of the economic reform program Even though the amendments 
were not initially intended to cover this type of case, they were readily used for that 
purpose when it suited the regime 


CONCLUSION 


Management from above of the general elections in 1990 and 1995 certainly aimed 
at excluding the Muslim Brotherhood from parliamentary representation, and at guaran- 
teeing the self-perpetuation of the regime against all possible msks arising from an 
assembly which, due to the switch to majority vote, had become less reliable and more 
volatile The large number of NDP parliamentarians, however, not only guaranteed the 
regime a two-thirds majority whenever needed, it also enabled the regime to pass more 
easily controversial legislation pertaining to economic reform Those reforms were a 
condition for further support by the international financial institutions and for debt relief 
by foreign creditors In some areas, such as taxation and public sector reform, new 
legislation had become a pressing issue around the time of the 1990 elections, when the 
agreements with the IMF and the World Bank were taking shape Numerous other reforms 
needed to be legislated over the following years, and consequently a pliant legislature was 
needed by the regime 

The 1995 amendment of the trade union law demonstrates that economic crisis and 
reform were determining factors for political deliberalization The redefimtion of the 
boundaries of participation 1n union elections helped to create and consolidate majorities 
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50 Law no 96/1992, for details, see Egypte/Monde arabe, no 11, 3e trimestre 1992, pp 259-60 

51 Al-Hayat, 19 June 1997, and Al-Hayat, 17 July 1997, interview with Hazım Munir, Cairo, 19 July 
1997, who authored reports ın Al-Hayat, Markaz al-Musa‘adat al-Qanuntyya Ii-Huquq al-Insan, Press Release, 
31 August 1997 The legal provisions concerned are articles 86 and 86 mukarrar alif (articles 86 and 86a) added 
to the penal code by Law no 96/1992 
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unlikely to favor aggressive union policies The enactment of the short-lived “press law” 
was also connected to economic reform New and more severe penalties were sot ght for 
“publication crimes,” such as the spread of “false rumors” or “mendacious information” 
against public figures, their relatives and the state as such The vast majority of the charges 
brought against the press, under the new provisions, referred to its allegations of 
corruption or embezzlement in high places The opportunities offered by a more liberal 
economy indeed produced corruption on a large scale, and attempts at preventing the press 
from exposing it ?? Finally, provisions such as those concerning the nomination of ‘umdas 
and deans of faculties by their hierarchical superiors, ensured the smooth running of the 
state apparatus, the function of which was to support economic liberalizaticn both 
technically and ideologically 

The recent experience of Egypt reminds us that the political effects of economic 
liberalization depend on a host of factors varying from case to case Under the conditions 
prevailing in Egypt in the 1990s, economic liberalization has failed to redistribute 
economic power significantly and to replace state hegemony with an economic polyarchy 
more prone to competition and more favorable to political conflict and pluralism. While 
“liberating” the economy to some degree from direct interference by the regime, -eforms 
such as privatization have often transferred assets, or the control thereof, to actors and 
groups close to the state 55 At the same time they have entailed a redistribution of wealth 
which has penalized, at least temporarily, numerous individuals and groups, and thus 
curtailed ipso facto those of their liberties which depended on access to economic 
resources 

Economic liberalization is likely to produce not only winners but losers as we] From 
the point of view of the reformers, losers need to be excluded from the political game and 
removed from existing corporatist arrangements 1n ways similar to those described in the 
literature on bureaucratic authoritarianism 54 Thus the losers quickly lose more taan just 
those liberties which directly depend on access to economic resources The ensuing 
structural adjustment of liberties disadvantages the losers while favoring the winners 
Where losers are many and winners are few, the general picture 1s one of political 
deliberalization 
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52 See for instance Cairo Times (Cairo), no 9, 26 June 1997, pp 12-13 

53 See, for instance, the argument developed by Clement M Henry, The Mediterranean Debt Crescent 
Money and Power in Algeria, Egypt, Morocco, Tunisia, and Turkey (Gainesville University Press of Florida, 
1996) For "crony capitalism" in Egypt, see Yahya Sadowski, Political Vegetables? Businessmen and 
Bureaucrats in the Development of Egyptian Agriculture (Washington, DC The Brookings Institution, 1991), 
Eric Gobe, “Les hommes d'affaires et l'état dans le capitalisme de l'infitah (1974—1994)” (Businessmz2n and the 
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54 See Albert O Hirschman, “The Turn to Authoritariantsm in Latin America and the Search for its 
Economic Determinants,” in David Collier, ed, The New Authoritarianism in Latin America (Prinzeton, NJ 
Princeton University Press, 1979), pp 61-98 


AL-AZHAR: BETWEEN THE 
GOVERNMENT AND THE ISLAMISTS 


Steven Barraclough 


Since Husni Mubarak assumed the presidency in 1981, the Egyptian government 
has transferred significant administrative duties to Al-Azhar in order to demonstrate 
its Islamic credentials For its part, the ancient Muslim institution of higher learning 
has used these powers to push its own agenda and lever for an even greater role in 
decision making Al-Azhar has emerged as a power in its own right, delicately 
placed between the government and the Islamist opposition 


A. the appeal of Islamism increases 1n Egypt, the regime of President Husm Mubarak 
is energetically seeking to project itself as a religiously legitimate government As Rif"at 
Sa‘id, a prominent Egyptian intellectual and secularist politician, describes, “On the one 
hand they [the Government] are fighting against the Islamists, while on the other they 
announce or pretend that they are more Muslim than the others "! To acquire an Islamic 
identity, the government has transferred significant administrative duties to Al-Azhar, the 
ancient Muslim institution of higher learning In receiving so much political capital, 
Al-Azhar now has sufficient power to act as a third force in the space between the 
government and the Islamist opposition 

This article 18 concerned with the issues of administration and control,’ taking as its 
starting point the historic co-option of Al-Azhar under President Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir 


[S 
Steven Barraclough ws at the Centre for Middle East and Central Asian Studies at the Australian National 
University, in Canberra, Australia 

1 Interview with Rif“at Sa‘id, Cairo, 30 June 1997, conducted by the author in English Sa‘id is the 
secretary-general of the National Progressive Unionist Party in Egypt Apart from his political activities, he has 
published a number of books critical of Islamism in Egypt 

2 For an appraisal of the philosophical issues of secularism and Islam in Egypt see, Fawzi Nayar, “The 
Debates on Islam and Secularism ın Egypt,” Arab Studies Quarterly 18, no 2 (1996), pp 1-22 
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(1954-70) and its subsequent functioning as a government proxy The focus then moves 
to the relationship between Al-Azhar and the government from 1982 to 1996, coirciding 
with Mubarak’s assumption of the presidency in 1981, and the incumbency of Jad al-Haq 
‘Ali Jad al-Haq as head of Al-Azhar from 1982 until bis death in 1996 It 1s during this 
period that the government transferred important administrative functions to Al-Azhar, 
which, under Jad al-Haq's leadership, became increasingly wilhng to pursue its own 
agenda The contrast between the Nasir and Mubarak periods demonstrates the sigrificant 
shift in power relationships that has taken place in the past four decades The conclusion 
speculates on the possible future directions arising out of this change 1n the Egyptian 
political scene 


AL-AZHAR AS THE STATE'S CAPTIVE 


Since 1952, the government has mobilized Islamic symbols when required by 
political circumstances. Like other regimes 1n the Arab world, the Egyptian government 
has required a certain degree of religious legitimacy to buy time until greater structural 
legitimacy developed 3 Since the 1952 Free Officers coup, Arab nationalism has been the 
central rhetorical motif of the Egyptian state At certain sensitive political junctures, 
however, the government has included 1n its rhetoric a religious motif as well 

Some officers, immediately after the 1952 coup, took upon themselves the time- 
honored Islamic privilege of rulers of delivering the khutba or Friday sermon Dunng the 
intense struggle with the Muslim Brotherhood 1n 1953 and 1954, Nasir made a pilgrimage 
to Mecca In the wake of the military debacle of 1967, the government took refuge ın 
religion The leaders of the regime attended a mosque service soon after the defeat, and 
Nasir used a religious message to take some of the blame off himself, arguing that, “Allah 
was trying to teach Egypt a lesson,” and that, “the nation had to accept this testing as its 
destiny "^ 

The centerpiece of the government strategy to mobilize Islamic symbols 1s the 
ancient Islamic institution of higher learning and junsprudence, Al-Azhar As the 
Egyptian intellectual Karim al-Rawi observed, "The government needs Al-Azhar to 
bestow upon it a semblance of Islamic legitumacy "5 A survey of the Ezyptian 
government's relationship with Al-Azhar reveals that under Nasir and his successor 
Anwar al-Sadat (1970-81), Al-Azhar functioned as an organ of the state It was only 
under Mubarak that its political role changed significantly The government, 1n -ts long 
struggle with Islamist groups, and in particular with the Muslim Brotherhood, rereatediy 
called upon the services of Al-Azhar to issue statements justifying campaigns against 
Islamists, and supporting the introduction of legislation that might otherwise have aroused 
religious opposition 


a 
3 Michael Hudson, Arab Politics The Search for Legitimacy (New Haven Yale University Press, 
1977), p 21 
4 Derek Hopwood, Egypt Politics and Society 1945-90 (London Harper Collins Academic, 1991), p 97 
$ Karım Alrawi, “Goodbye to the Enlightenment,” Index on Censorship 23, nos 1 and 2 (1992), p 115 
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Al-Azhar was effectively co-opted by Nasir's government soon after 1t gained power 
The state put pressure on the ‘ulama’ (Islamic scholars and clergymen) to support 1ts 
policies, leading to the passive resistance and even to the resignation of some, and 
providing the opportunity for more sympathetic appointments 6 Since the mihtary coup, 
the power of the state over the ‘ulama’ has been repeatedly demonstrated In 1956, 
Al-Azhar lost control over family law, which was incorporated into the civil code In 
1961, the government took upon itself the task of thoroughly reforming Al-Azhar by 
adding secular faculties This blatant act of interference was duly applauded by the 
beholden ‘ulama’ The lowest point in Al-Azhar's status was reached during the trial of 
The Society of Muslims', a hardline underground Islamist group, 1n an army court 1n 
1978 ‘Ulama’ from Al-Azhar were made to stand 1n the dock, and were scolded for being 
ineffective in propagating their pro-government version of Islam, and not condemning the 
radical group earlier 7 Even now, the government has the power to appoint the Shaykh of 
Al-Azhar, a right exercised as recently as May 1996 when it promoted Muhammad 
al-Sayyid Tantawi, after the death of Jad al-Haq 

Al-Azhar’s chief role, as far as the government is concerned, 1s to sanction the 
regime’s policies and denounce its opposition Since the Islamists are the main source of 
opposition to the government in Egypt, Al-Azhar’s censure of the Islamists throws doubt 
on the legitimacy and credibility of the government’s religious critics In the intense 
struggle between the government and the Muslim Brotherhood from 1953 to 1954, 
Al-Azhar came out unreservedly on the side of the government Signposts, the revolu- 
tionary book written by the famous Islamist radical Sayyid Qutb, was described as 
“abominable” and its author denounced as a “deviant” and a “Kharayıte” by Al-Azhar 5 
When the government had more trouble with the Brotherhood 1n the mid-1960s, Al-Azhar 
obligingly made public statements supporting the regime and condemning the opposition 
Al-Azhar even provided President Sadat with an Islamic justification for concluding the 
1978—79 Camp David Accords with Israel, a remarkable testimony to its adherence to 
government policy, when in 1956 it had produced a fatwa (religious declaration) opposing 
peace with the state of Israel ? The late Shaykh of Al-Azhar, Jad al-Haq, argued that those 
who used violence against the state were not Muslims since they attacked the Muslim 
community In a statement made to order for the government, he went on to label them as 
Kharayıtes, and recommended Quramc punishments, such as amputation, to be used 
against them !? These statements referred to those Islamist groups who were waging a 
militant campaign to bring down the government, namely Al-Jama‘a Al-Islamiyya, 
Islamic Jihad, and Vanguard of Conquest Significantly, the Muslim Brotherhood, 
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although banned, does not condone violent change and hence 1s not covered by Al-Azhar’s 
condemnation 

There have been moves more recently to expand Al-Azhar’s role as the fight against 
the Islamists intensifies The government plans to enhance Al-Azhar’s power by giving it 
control of all private mosques, estimated to number about 50,000, by the year 2002 !! The 
significance of such a move 1s borne out by the fact that private mosques, known as ahi 
mosques, are vital ın the recruitment and organization of Islamists 1? 

In a similar vein, one Egyptian newspaper drew attention to a "security repor: issued 
by a high-ranking independent party”! which called for closer state monitoring of the 
Salafiya movement, a conservative religious group which is alleged to have ties to militant 
Islamists The report goes on to recommend that the government eschew a confrontation 
with the movement preferring that “Al-Azhar Ulema and preachers effectively confront 
the ideas of the Salafiyah Movement and discuss the books the members are reading and 
studying "14 

The co-option of Al-Azhar under Nasir and Sadat took place 1n a political context 
where the state had its own distinct claims to legitimacy, namely, its promotion of Arab 
socialism and pan-Arab nationalism By the time Mubarak assumed the presidency, both 
of these causes had been significantly weakened Sadat’s infitah policy signaled a switch 
to free market economics, while the Camp David Accords of 1979 brought rapprochement 
between Israel and Egypt, and major divisions in the Arab world In turning to examine 
the growth of Al-Azhar’s power in recent years, the broader context—the ideological 
emptiness of state power—needs to be taken into account 


AL-AZHAR AS AN AUTONOMOUS ACTOR 


It might appear from the above that Al-Azhar has continued to function, since 1952, 
as a vassal beholden to the government That is not the case There have been subtle 
changes ın Al-Azhar’s pronouncements, on the subject of extremists, for instance In 
October 1994, Shaykh Jad al-Haq outlined the reasons behind the nse of the Islamist 
movements, explaining how they emerged in reaction to the mishandling of religious 
matters by the state He targeted the state-controlled media 


Meanwhile, other groups took control of the media and the arts and began to work to change 
social thinking and the Egyptian and Islamic traditions in a way which was sometimes 
inconsistent with the creed of this society This created a dilemma for citizens between their 
own beliefs and other, imposed doctrines !5 
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The Shaykh followed this statement with a telling criticism of the state for seeking 
to control religion, implying its strategy of coopting Al-Azhar 


These groups tried to change Islamic doctrines, giving themselves the authority to interpret 
them according to their whims and to 1gnorantly speak on religious matters Further events 
occurred which enabled these groups to tighten their control and seize more opportunities to 
destroy the social structure, level haphazard accusations at the Muslims, and undermine the 
status of scholars !é 


The Shaykh was diplomatic enough not to specify whom he meant by “they,” but to 
an informed reader the message was clear the government had to give Al-Azhar a free 
hand to speak on religious matters 1f 1t wanted a credible Islamic counter-argument to the 
mulitants Jad al-Haq argued further that the militants had emerged as a reaction to attacks 
on religion by intellectuals and the media, and because of the social effects of changing 
economic conditions and the mishandling of religion by state authonties His recommen- 
dation was that Al-Azhar be given a more significant say 1n key areas of social policy 
With Al-Azhar determining “the correct interpretation of religiousness,"!7 the nation 
would avoid the dangers of both extremes, the "moral dissolution" of the secularists and 
the militants with their "mistaken interpretation of religion "!8 The Shaykh concluded by 
listing a number of steps the government ought to take, which, if implemented, would 
considerably enhance Al-Azhar’s political power 

This push by Al-Azhar represents more than the familiar call made by bureaucrats for 
more funding and a wider role for their particular department It indicates a process 
whereby Al-Azhar 1s attempting to free itself from government tutelage and become a 
power in its own right A close examination of its maneuvering in areas of dispute between 
the government and Islamists reveals that Al-Azhar 1s endeavoring to extract as much 
power as possible from the state while maintaining its distance from both the Egyptian 
government and the Islamists 

A pattern emerges from this three-cornered contest Furst of all, Islamist groups, even 
though they are illegal, air criticisms of the government for its failure to uphold Islamic 
mores 1n a particular area !? The government responds by defending its actions, and, to 
emphasize its Islamic ‘correctness’, transfers significant administrative powers to Al- 
Azhar 1n that particular field The third and most critical stage 1s that Al-Azhar then uses 
these new powers to either press for more leverage 1n state affairs, or comes out with a 
position that 1s not always in accordance with that of the government Although 
Al-Azhar’s pronouncements are invariably less strident than those of outlawed Islamist 
groups, they nonetheless demonstrate a certain independence from the state In some 
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cases, the state obligingly complies with Al-Azhar’s pronouncements Having vested so 
much of its own credibility 1n that institution, the government cannot then afford tc oppose 
it Moreover, as far as trying to establish its Islamic credentials, the government has 
nowhere else to turn The following case studies of various areas of political conflict show 
that the state, under pressure from Islamists, 1s ceding more and more power to A -Azhar 


AL-AZHAR ATTACKS ON INTELLECTUALS 


The move against intellectuals in recent times best demonstrates this trend 
Intellectuals are a favored target of Islamists for their skeptical attitudes, 1conoclastic 
parodies of militant Islamists, and the suspect influence of the West on their thinking 
Tapes sold outside some mosques 1n Cairo include titles such as “Art 1s Filth” and “The 
Filth of the Artistic Community ”2° Intellectuals have been the victims of direct violence 
Nobel prize-winning novelist Najib Mahfuz was stabbed outside his home because of his 
allegorical references to prophets in his writings that were considered blasphemous 

The most serious case was the murder of the intellectual Faray Fuda in 1992, two 
weeks after he was pronounced an apostate by Shaykh Muhammad al-Ghazalı, one of the 
prominent “ulama” of Al-Azhar The underground Islamist group, Al-Jama‘a al-Islamiyya, 
in claiming responsibility for the murder, added that they were carrying out Al-Azhar’s 
sentence 2! Fuda was a vocal critic of the intrusion of religion into politics, and his sharp 
wit targeted the government, Al-Azhar and the Islamists with equal incisiveness 22 His 
murder spurred a backlash among the Egyptian intelligentsia, and led to the formation of 
the ‘Egyptian Society for the Enlightenment’ When Shaykh Ghazali showed no remorse 
for issuing the pronouncement that led to Fuda’s death, the intellectual community 
managed to pressure the government into taking Ghazalı off television, where he had 
enjoyed a regular slot delivering religious homilies ?? Even in their defiance, however, the 
secularists demonstrate a clear awareness that the odds are stacked against them 


and by his [Fuda’s] murder, the earth has been enriched by his blood, leading to the 
appearance of flowers opening up 1n his society and among his peers, whose fragrance reaches 
the sky of the nation, in spite of the unrelenting winds of the charge of apostasy ^ 


Intellectuals claim that Al-Azhar has taken to making phone calls to pablishing 
houses to warn them that an article deemed offensive should not go to press ?5 In the face 
of such pressure, the government has opted for a strategic withdrawal, joining the chorus 
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of those who condemn intellectuals and ceding more power to Al-Azhar As al-Rawi 
points out 


Yet 1t 1s not just the militant Islamists who are having an open season on writers and artists 
Members of parliament are also having a go They know a good headline grabber when they 
see it and there 1s nothing that better ensures their presence on page one of the newspaper than 
a good attack on a writer or actor 26 


This marginalizing of the intellectual community has opened up the way for Al-Azhar to 
make 1nroads 1nto broader domains of public discourse 


AL-AZHAR AND THE MEDIA 


Against a backdrop of growing Islamist activity 1n Egypt in the early 1990s, Al- 
Azhar requested that the state clarify its authority with regards to providing an Islamic 
dimension to print and electronic media In 1994, the government significantly altered the 
censorship laws, and granted Al-Azhar new powers Ruling No 58/1/63 of the Council of 
State gave Al-Azhar the power to censor the electronic media The Islamic Research 
Centre within Al-Azhar assumed that role, with Shaykh Jad al-Haq having the final say on 
its deliberations Al-Azhar's findings became binding on the Ministry of Culture The 
proviso was added that Al-Azhar's rulings were to be limited to “Islamic issues,” although 
it would be for Al-Azhar to decide what constituted an “Islamic issue ”27 Some indication 
of the prominence of Al-Azhar's role can be gleaned from the statement of the minister 
of culture himself, Faruq Hosni, when he declared, “Al-Azhar 1s a higher authority, when 
Al]-Azhar speaks all must fall silent "28 

Al-Azhar can only legally play a role 1n print media when a complaint is made about 
certain materials The government is nonetheless eager that Al-Azhar be involved or at 
Jeast that 1t be seen to be involved in publishing In an episode which demonstrates the 
retreat of the state, the minister of culture was attacked in parliament for allowing artistic 
publications which featured erotic themes In his defense, the minister assured the floor 
that all government publications were cleared by Al-Azhar 2° Certainly Al-Azhar has 
pushed hard for wider powers to censor print Shaykh Jad al-Haq made a significant 
linkage between militant Islamism and the wniting of intellectuals, in one of his 
pronouncements ın February 1995 


Some magazines and newspapers intentionally insult religion and religious scholars Their 
writers, editors, and columnists interpret religion wrongly They say untrue things about 
religion and musrepresent religious teachings If we accept that these newspapers and 
magazines’ actions are merely extremism, not the demolition of a religious society, should we 
not expect reactions to 1t? These actions are being called extremism 3° 
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If intellectuals are to blame for inciting militants, then Al-Azhar 1s certainly 
responsible for shoring up the government's Islamic flank In a separate statement Shaykh 
Jad al-Haq argued that Al-Azhar ought to hold the right to censor those publications which 
it deemed to be against religion 


These books defame religion and disparage Islam’s concepts and structures They create 
confusion in public opinion and divide the people We are aware of the young generation’s 
questions regarding many matters, all of which revolve around the bad opinions that are being 
published regarding the country, religion, public opinion, or peace among the people Again, 
I maintain that prevention is better than cure If those exuding this poison in order to make the 
people doubt their worship and ideas—if they knew the danger of what they are doing, they 
would desist and no one would have to oppose them We are countering crime before it occurs 
Islam 1s preventative 3! 


Complaints against the electronic media by Islamists have been fairly constant Of 
late, however, they have intensified with a legal campaign against film billboards and 
caricatures of Islamists 1n soap operas The government, for its part, has felt uneasy over 
the recent trend of actresses relinquishing their profession and taking up the veil 32 
Tensions have been exacerbated by the spread of satellite televiston, which provides a 
wide range of international programs, some of which are shocking to conservative sectors 
of Egyptian society 

The response of the government has been to attempt once again to appease the 
Islanusts by giving Al-Azhar a role to play on this issue The most important move was 
the Council of State ruling 58/1/63, mentioned above It ensured that, as the magazine Ruz 
al-Yusif put it, television scripts would be “as a matter of routine sent to Al-Azhar for its 
approval "5? Government sources explicitly acknowledged the political dimension of this 
Strategy As Ulfat Hasan Agha, head of the Mass Communications Unit at Al-Ahram 
Center for Political and Strategic Studies, describes it, grving more television time to Al- 
Azhar luminaries was part of “the idea that they [the government] need to confront the 
extremists with moderate religious perspectives "34 The same strategy was described by 
Muhiy Mahmud, vice-president of the Egyptian satellite channel “We are trying to make 
[religious] extremists more Egyptian, more scientific, more democratic, so we are drawing 
them to participate ın national thought "35 

In other aspects of the electronic media, the government has strived to be seen to be 
fulfillmg its Islamic responsibilities In 1994, the provinces of Damietta and Dakhalı, in 
the north of Egypt, banned satellite television from public places such as coffee shops 36 
Limits were placed on the import of satellite television equipment m 1995, a move 
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attributed by the information minister, Safwat al-Sharif, to the need to "safeguard the 
society's values, ethics and traditions ”37 

The government's public relations exercise accompanying the launching 1n 1995 of 
Egypt”s second satellite service, Nilesat, demonstrated its keen awareness of the 
arguments of Islamists An article published in the pro-government daily Al-Musawwar, 
in February 1995, echoed the Islamist themes, justifying the launch of Nilesat as part of 
the government’s “media strategy” to counter the “savage, multi-faceted media inva- 
sion "?5 This invasion, according to the article, comprised "programs with nudity and 
sexual permissiveness,” which "complement the vicious drug attacks and terrorism" that 
are "encouraged and financed from abroad ”39 Egyptian programming, the article 
continued, would counter the attack, as “it 1s logical to say that the only way to banish 
destructive thought 1s by the use of healthy thought "49 The discourse here 1s reminiscent 
of that of the Muslim Brotherhood's General Guide Muhammad Hamid Abu al-Nasr,*! 
quoted above, with the reference to a corrupting foreign influence that 1s undermining the 
morally pure local entity The article concludes by lauding those whose services 
contributed to the launch of the Nilesat, including, “the blessed ‘ulama’ ” 

Yet Al-Azhar continues to seek more power In an article published early in 1995, 
Jad al-Haq laments 


The many bad things shown on television overwhelm the good things and dissipate their 
benefits Commercials are presented 1n a manner that flouts morality, virtue, and public taste 
We know that for every action there 1s an equal and opposite reaction 42 


In another article, Shaykh Jad al-Haq expands on his theme on the need for media 
control to avert extremism, calling on media organs to cease "spreading divisions, name 
calling, and hatreds because the youth have soft hearts and are easily 1nfluenced by the 
accusations that they read and hear "49 Thus, the compliant Al-Azhar of old 1s rapidly 
expanding its power and its autonomous role in Egyptian society 


AL-AZHAR AND THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON POPULATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


The controversy surrounding the International Conference on Population and 
Development (ICPD), held 1n Cairo 1n 1994, provides further insights 1nto Al-Azhar's 
delicate ideological maneuvering between the government and the Islamists The Muslim 
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Brotherhood opened the debate by unequivocally condemning the conference as "satanic," 
and challenging Al-Azhar to do the same 


Oh Muslim ulema, oh men of Al-Azhar This 1s your day in which you must speak the truth, 
separate the good from the bad, and guide the people to what pleases God in the affairs of their 
religion and life Get together in a general conference of Muslim ulema, not 1n a ccnference 
inaugurated, financed, and inspired by the United States or anybody else of the enemies of 
Islam Then tell the people where the truth and the falsehood are Fear not the mighty ruler 
nor fear the oppression of an oppressor ““ 


Less than a month later, on 17 August 1994, Al-Azhar responded accordingly. On the 
basis of the findings of its Islamic Research Council, Al-Azhar condemned the conference 
for its assumption that population increases created poverty, and for its working principle 
that accepted the legitimacy of sexual relations outside marriage 45 Al-Azhar's stance 
drew praise from the Muslim Brotherhood 


May God spare Egypt the evil intended for it, safeguard Al-Azhar, guide the Ulema of Islam 
to teach 1t to the people, and lead those ın charge of the affairs of the Islamic peoples to work 
by the book of God, the tradition of His Prophet, to abide by the Shari‘ah as a method and 
in their conduct, and to reject whatever may disagree or conflict with it = 


With all the furor, President Mubarak announced that “no power 1s capable of 
enforcing any religiously perverse practices on us "*? The statement was vague in content, 
but unambiguously defensive 1n nature The ICPD conference, which should have been a 
triumph for the state and its drive to lower birth rates, turned out to be an emphatic 
demonstration of the strength of conservative religious sentiment The reaction over- 
whelmed the initiative Al-Azhar played its hand with great finesse, throwing its weight 
behind the Muslim Brotherhood and thus ensuring that the state had little choice but to 
agree to its agenda Stull, in the midst of victory over the government, Al-Azhar nandled 
itself diplomatically, availing itself of the opportunity to praise the president 


At the same time, the Front [of Al-Azhar’s ‘ulama’s] appreciates what the President of the 
Republic said in this regard The President made it clear that Egypt cannot agree to anything 
that contradicts religious tenets The President's remark will, God willing, count among his 
good deeds 48 


EDUCATION AS A BATTLEGROUND BETWEEN RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR 
TENDENCIES 


Conflict in the field of education has witnessed a similar process to the ICPD, 1n that 
a government initiative provoked a reaction that put the government 1n a more defensive 
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position than before In 1993, Husayn Kamal Baha’ al-Din, the education minister, sought 
to combat the spread of Islamism 1n schools by transferring or demoting teachers with 
Islamist leanings, revising the curriculum, and placing limitations on the wearing of the 
veil The ban on the veil at universities was thrown out by the courts By 1994, attempts 
to limit the wearing of the veil in schools to students who had their parents' permission 
were receiving heavy criticism #9 The emphatic response to these anti-Islamist moves was 
described by Muslim Brotherhood spokesman, Ahmad al-Malat 


As every action generates a reaction equal ın force but 1n an opposite direction, according to 
the well-known mathematical theory, the reaction of all Muslims to this onslaught was equal 
in force The cycle of commitment has broadened and the veil has imposed itself in the street, 
the shop, and the office Its use among university students has increased and many of those who 
had taken up acting as a profession, which required immodesty on their part, have become 
more committed to Islam and its veil than others 5° 


Because of the reaction to the edict, there was some back-pedalhng, with Baha' 
al-Din conceding that school girls could wear the veil even without parental consent 5! His 
August 1994 interview in the pro-government daily Al-Ahram was of a distinctly 
defensive nature He contradicted himself by asserting that one reason for the veil edict 
was to, “prevent extremists from infiltrating schools and forcing upon students a so-called 
Islamic costume which actually reflects a political—not a religious—identity "52 A few 
paragraphs later, in response to a question as to whether the decrees concerning education 
arose from the government’s confrontation with Islamist groups, the minister replied, “No 
This 1s not true "53 

Baha’ al-Din also warded off criticism of the new religious curriculum by pointing 
out that Al-Azhar had a hand in drawing it up 54 When asked to respond to the charge that 
American educational experts were tampering with the religious and cultural aspects of 
the curriculum, the minister replied rather dramatically that such talk was “merely an 
allegation aimed at terrorizing me It is an attempt to assassinate the minister, whether 
physically or politically "55 The minister insisted that the work of the American experts 
was merely technical and had been approved by Al-Azhar In February 1995, some five 
months after the mınıster”s interview, Shaykh Jad al-Haq claimed that extremism would 
be reduced 1f more attention were paid to religious education with Al-Azhar being given 
a more prominent role 56 
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AL-AZHAR AND EGYPT’S LEGAL CONUNDRUM 


The most significant area of dispute mvolving the government, Al-Azhar and 
Islamists 1s the interpretation of law In 1980, to mollify religious sentiment after the 
conclusion of the peace treaty with Israel, Sadat altered the Egyptian constitution by 
changing the shart‘a (Islamic law) from "a main source" to “the main source of Egypt's 
legislative system "57 The change was deliberately vague, probably because Sadat hoped 
that 1t would have significant psychological value and enhance the government's Islamic 
credentials, but that 1t would only have negligible practical results for the drawing up or 
implementation of laws 

With increased pressure of Islamists on the government in recent times, more 
attention has focused on this clause of the constitution Since the clause 1s vague, 1t 1s open 
to interpretation depending on the political climate of the time As the secularist lawyer, 
Ahmad Sayf al-Islam, observes, “there 1s a cultural atmosphere 1n Egyptian society that 
leans towards the use of shari'a to revise cases and pressure judges to make decisions 
outside of the existing law "58 The situation 1s described as "a struggle between two 
existing legal systems "59? Sayf al-Islam's chief legal argument 1s that the change 1n the 
constitution refers to passing legislation rather than judicial procedures, a finding endorsed 
by the Constitutional Court and the Court of Cassations 60 However, a spate of decisions, 
most notably the Abu Zayd divorce case 1n which a professor's wife was ordered by the 
court to divorce him on the grounds of his “apostasy,” shows that Judges are taking it upon 
themselves to arbitrate according to the sharı“a 9! 

References from all parties to the shan'a as the basis of law-making have been 
finding their way into the political debate For instance, Muslim Brother leader Abu 
al-Nasr reminded President Mubarak that “applying God's Sharı"ah is a trust in your 
hands and a duty and everyone will be accounted for it before God Almighty "6? Baha' al- 
Din defended the Ministry of Education's new policies as being within the shari'a, and 
assured the public that he respected the constitution 9? 

Furthermore, there 1s a renewed emphasis on how to interpret the shari'a and who can 
interpret 1t. Sayf al-Islam explains 


normally when a Judge asks a specialist, he merely takes the opinion of the specialist 1nto 
consideration In Egypt, the opinion of Al-Azhar has de facto legislative power This, 
combined with the fact that some political forces want to use Al-Azhar to brmg their 
interpretations into the courts, 1s a dangerous development 5* 
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The cause of Al-Azhar’s increase 1n influence does indeed seem to lie more in the 
political sphere than in the law itself 55 In legal matters, as 1n other fields, Al-Azhar has 
taken advantage of the political atmosphere to assume “an enormous role—larger than ıt 
has legally "66 Al-Azhar 1s certainly keen to see an expansion of the judicial influence of 
the shari‘a In outlining ways in which extremists can be stopped, Jad al-Haq called for the 
leaders to accept “ the nation's desire for legislation emanating from Islamic Sharı“ah, 
in which it believes, for there 1s sufficiency and immunity in this Shari‘ah, and taking 
measures to pass the legislation already pending "67 

In June of 1997, an Egyptian court ruled against a Ministry of Health decree 
forbidding female circumcision in private and public hospitals and clinics The court 
action was based on religious texts concerning the practice Under Shaykh Jad al-Haq, 
Al-Azhar had come out strongly 1n favor of female circumcision The case represented 
another landmark 1n the retreat of the state Later that year the state again reversed itself 
(in part because of international pressure) and prohibited the practice 


CONCLUSION 


Al-Azhar’s increased power raises doubts as to the 1deological moorings of the 
Egyptian state In trying to assess where the situation 1s heading, two areas stand out as 
being critical The most important issue 1s the appointment and leadership of the Shaykh 
of Al-Azhar The government still maintains the right to make the appointment for this 
position Indeed, when Jad al-Haq died in 1996, the government was quick to appoint a 
more moderate successor, Muhammad al-Sayyid Tantawi As the grand Mufti of Egypt, 
Tantavvı had towed the state line and was quite prepared to issue fatwas that differed from 
those produced by Al-Azhar 65 Now, however, as Shaykh of Al-Azhar, Tantawi has had 
to position himself skillfully between the government's pronouncements and those made 
by his predecessor He has contradicted views previously promulgated by Al-Azhar by 
condemning female circumcision, and approving organ donation But since becoming 
Shaykh, he has also shown an increasing willingness to differ from the government on a 
number of issues He has changed his views on the veil, declaring ıt a duty, where 
previously he had described it as a choice When asked by the Minister of Religious 
Endowments, ‘Ali Mahyub, to issue a fatwa declaring the repentance of British author 
Salman Rushdie as acceptable, he refused He has also come out against government 
alcohol distilleries and death taxes 

Tantavvı”s leadership sheds light on how sensitive the relationship between Al-Azhar 
and the government really is If Tantawi is seen to be too obsequious to the government, 
his endorsements will lack the legitimacy the regime so dearly wants He also has to 
contend with the established networks of authority within Al-Azhar itself While he 1s, by 
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the nature of his office, the most prominent face of the institution, there are other 
heavyweights within Al-Azhar, such as Shaykhs Yahya Isma‘il Hablush Amın and 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-Mun‘im al-Ban, to contend with © 

As far as the government 1s concerned, Tantawi has proven himself to be a more 
accommodating figure than Jad al-Haq The government’s nght to appoint the Shaykh of 
Al-Azhar, however, 1s by no means a sure way to control the institution Should Tantawi, 
or one of his successors, strike an anti-government pose once in office, then any moves on 
the part of the government to replace that Shaykh would be very damaging to state 
legitimacy Even if the Shaykh proves to be compliant, there 1s the threat (to the state) of 
Al-Azhar and the Muslim Brotherhood drawing closer ideologically and even in terms of 
personnel, as Al-Azhar students are attracted to the banned Islamist organization 

Both Al-Azhar and the Muslim Brothers have condemned violence, and have insisted 
that they are not after power, but merely wish to encourage the implementation of Islamic 
law Shaykh Jad al-Haq explained, that “Al-Azhar can only give its opinion Al-Azhar's 
role 1s only educational, and it offers guidance, but the 1mplementation 1s in the hands of 
others The governments ın the Islamic countries are the sides that should be addressed ın 
this regard ”70 This is strikingly similar to the revised Muslim Brotherhood position, as 
outlined in the book Du'a' la Qudah, or Propagators Rather Than Judges written by their 
former guide, the late Hasan al-Hudaybı ?! At this stage the greatest single ideological 
obstacle separating the Muslim Brothers from Al-Azhar 1s the latter's refusal to condemn 
the Camp David Accords 

The Brotherhood has also circumvented the government ban on its activities by 
operating through a number of fronts, including newspapers such as Al-Sha‘b, profes- 
sional syndicates (lawyers and engineers), and various charities It is to be expected that 
Muslim Brothers are to be found among the thousands of students, staff and higher 
education experts who are based at Al-Azhar In a 1995 round-up of Muslim Brothers, 
before the national elections, one of the 14 arrested was an accounting teacher at 
Al-Azhar ?? 

If present trends consolidate, then within a few years Al-Azhar may be controlling 
every mosque in Egypt, playing a major role in legal jurisprudence, and having the final 
say in media censorship If a de facto alliance between Al-Azhar and the Muslim 
Brotherhood were to emerge, 1t would be a powerful force on the Egyptian political scene 
Whatever may or may not happen, the fact remains that the government has ceded a 
significant amount of political power to Al-Azhar The question now 1s whether that 
process will continue and will create its own momentum, to the point where religious, 
rather than secular, precepts become the mainstay of Egyptian public life 
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Arab The Spring 1998 issue of the Arab Stud- 
ies Journal deals with "Middle East 
Siudies Exceptionalism." It includes articles by 
Peter Gran, Leonard Binder 
("Exceptionalism and Authenticity: 
The Question of Islam and Democ- 
racy"), Amira Sonbol, Robert Vitalis 
("Crossing Exceptionalism’s Fron- 
tiers to Discover America’s King- 
dom''), and Larbi Sadiki. The Arabic 
section includes an interview with 
Hisham Sharabi, Adonis, and Halim 
Barakat. Papers are now being accepted 
for the Fall 1998 Issue. The deadline for 
submissions is 30 June 1998 Book re- 
views and review essays are encouraged. 
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Arab-Israeli Conflict 


See also, Regional Affairs, Palestinian Affairs, Israel, 
Lebanon 


1997 

Oct. 19: US envoy to the Middle East Dennis 
Ross arrived in Jerusalem and met separately with 
Israel: prime minister Binyamin Netanyahu and 
Palestinian National Authority (PNA) president 
Yasir ‘Arafat [10/20 NYT] 

Oct. 20: US envoy to the Middle East Ross met 
with Israeli foreign minister David Levy and 
Palestinian negotiator Mahmud ‘Abbas in Jerusa- 
lem [10/21 WP] 


5 
The Chronology was prepared by the editorial assistant 


Chronology 


October 16, 1997-January 15, 1998 


In Tel Aviv, the Peres Center for Peace, a 
private institute to promote peace through eco- 
nomic projects, opened [10/21 NYT] 

Oct. 21: In Bayt Hanun, Gaza Strip, PNA presi- 
dent “Arafat met with Israeli defense minister 
Yitzhak Mordechai to discuss the final details of 
the creation of a Palestinian airpor: in. Gaza 
[10/22 NYT] 

Oct. 22: At the Islamic University 1n Gaza City, 
Shaykh Ahmad Yasin, founder of the Islamic 
Resistance Movement (HAMAS) vowed to con- 
tinue ythad (holy war) against Israel [10/23 NYT] 
Oct. 23: The Palestinian observer mission at the 
United Nations (UN) reintroduced an amendment 
challenging Israel’s right to represent the Pales- 
tinians [10/24 NYT] 

Oct. 25: In Bethlehem, Israel: soldiers fired tear 
gas and rubber bullets at an estimated 400 Pales- 
tinians marching for the release of Palestinian 
prisoners held 1n Israeli jails Protests were held 
simultaneously in Nablus, Hebron and East 
Jerusalem [10/26 WP] 

Oct. 27: The publication Ramallah al-Ayyam 
reported that Jewish settlers in Hebron, carrying 
Israeli flags and chanting anti-Arab slogans, had 
attacked Palestinian houses with stones and bot- 
tles [10/30 FBIS] 

Israeli foreign minister Levy delayed Israeli- 
Palestinian talks 1n Washington in order to receive 
specific negotiating instructions from the Israeli 
cabinet [10/28 FT] 
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Oct. 29: In Hebron, Shuhada’ Street reopened 
after being closed for more than three years 
Jewish settlers held a protest 1n response to the 
opening [10/30 WP] 

Oct. 31: Israel Television Channel 1 reported that 
HAMAS and Islamic Jihad held a rally in Gaza to 
commemorate the death of Fathi al-Shıqaqı, the 
former leader of Islamic Jihad who had been 
assassinated by unknown gunmen in Malta in 
1995 Demonstrators burned Israeli and US flags, 
as well as an effigy of Israeli prime munister 
Netanyahu During the rally, Shaykh Yasin called 
for a merger of HAMAS and Islamic Jihad [11/03 
FBIS] 

Nov 3: Israeli-Palestinian talks began in Wash- 
ington between Israeli foreign minister Levy and 
PNA negotiator 'Abbas [11/4 NYT, FT] 

Nov. 9: In Cairo, Egyptian president Husni 
Mubarak and PNA president ‘Arafat met to dis- 
cuss the peace process [11/12 FBIS] 

Nov. 11: In Bethlehem, at the reopening of 
Rachel’s Tomb, Palestinian youths staged a pro- 
test nearby and threw stones, provoking Israeli 
soldiers to fire rubber bullets, injuring an eight- 
year-old Palestinian boy, who was later identified 
as “Alı Tavvarısh [11/12 NYT] 

The joint Israeli-Palestinian civilian commit- 
tees lifted quota restrictions on Palestinians em- 
ployed mn Israel [11/14 FBIS] 

Nov. 12: An estimated 5,000 University of He- 
bron students held a rally 1n support of HAMAS 
[11/17 FBIS] 

Nov. 13: The UN General Assembly voted 139 to 
three, with 13 abstentions, to condemn Israel's 
refusal to stop building Jewish housing in East 
Jerusalem The United States, Israel and Micro- 
nesia voted against the resolution [11/14 NYT, 
WP] 

Nov. 14: US secretary of state Madeleine K 
Albright met with Israeli prime minister Netan- 
yahu 1n London [11/15 NYT] 

Nov. 15. The eight-year-old Palestinian boy shot 
in the head by Israeli soldiers near Rachel’s Tomb 
died His family donated his organs to the Israeli 
national organ bank [11/16 NYT] 

In Bern, Switzerland, US secretary of state 
Albright met with PNA president ‘Arafat to dis- 
cuss the stalled peace process [11/16 NYT, WP] 
Nov. 16: In Bethlehem, after the funeral of 
eight-year-old ‘Ali Jawarish, Palestinian youths 


stoned Israeli soldiers The soldiers retaliated with 
tear gas and rubber bullets, injuring five Palestin- 
ıans [11/17 NYT] 

Nov. 19: An Israeli court sentenced Musa Mus- 
tafa, a member of the Palestinian secunty service, 
to five years' imprisonment for abducting and 
torturing a suspected Arab informant for Israel 
[11/20 WP] 

Nov. 20: In Jerusalem, unknown attackers killed 
one Jewish seminary student and injured another 
student Both students belonged to Ateret Co- 
hanım, the right-wing group responsible for the 
Israeli acquisition of a house in the Ra’s al-‘Amud 
neighborhood of East Jerusalem 1n September 
[11/20 NYT] 

Nov. 22: Near Bethlehem, Israeli police fired on a 
car, killing the Palestinian passenger when the 
driver of the car did not slow down as it ap- 
proached a checkpoint [11/23 NYT] 

In East Jerusalem, an unknown attacker 
stabbed a Jewish seminary student, provoking 
Israeli prime minister Netanyahu to order an 
increase 1n the police presence 1n the area [11/23 
NYT] 

Nov. 27: Israeli prime minister Netanyahu pro- 
posed a single troop withdrawal from the West 
Bank within five months if the Palestinians took 
steps to fight terrorism and agreed to begin talks 
on a final peace settlement Palestinian officials 
dismissed the offer [11/28 NYT] 

Nov. 29° In Bethlehem, an estimated 2,000 Pal- 
estinian protesters held a demonstration near 
Rachel's Tomb After some protesters threw 
Stones at Israeli troops, the troops responded with 
tear gas and rubber bullets, injuring 40 people 
[11/29 NYT] 

Nov. 30: Israel: cabinet secretary Danny Naveh 
announced that the cabinet approved ceding ter- 
ritory to the Palestinians before a final settlement 
was reached However, the cabinet agreed that 
Prime Minister Netanyahu must first present a 
final settlement plan to the cabinet before any 
withdrawal could occur [12/1 NYT] 

Dec. 2: In Cairo, Israeli foreign minister Levy met 
with PNA negotiator ‘Abbas to brief him on the 
possible Israeli cabinet decision on a withdrawal 
from the West Bank [12/3 NYT] 

Dec. 5: In Paris, Israeli prime minister Netanyahu 
met with US secretary of state Albright Netan- 
yahu stated that he wanted to wait at least five 


months before beginning any withdrawals from 
the West Bank in order to judge "Palestinian 
fulfillment of their obligations ” [12/6 NYT] 

Israeli infrastructure minister Ariel Sharon an- 
nounced detailed plans for future Israeli security 
zones that would form a ring around the West 
Bank, redrawing the demarcation lines of the 
1995 Oslo Interrm Agreement [12/6, 12/7 FY] 
Dec. 6: In Geneva, PNA president ‘Arafat and US 
secretary of state Albright met to discuss condi- 
tions for final-status talks [12/7 NYT, WP] 

Dec. 7: The Israeli government announced it 
would delay for at least one week a full cabinet 
debate on the extent and timing of an Israeli 
withdrawal from the West Bank [12/8 NYT, WP] 

Israeli ministers Mordechai and Sharon agreed 
to create a joint committee to draw up a map of 
areas 1n the West Bank from which to withdraw 
[12/9 FBIS] 

Dec. 10: The PNA began a 15-day census to count 
the population and assess the standards of living 
ın the West Bank and Gaza Strip The Israeli 
government pushed through legislation in the 
Knesset outlawing the census-taking in East 
Jerusalem [12/11 NYT, WP] 

Dec. 15: In Cairo, Shaykh Muhammad al-Sayyid 
Tantavvı, Grand Shaykh of Al-Azhar, met Israel's 
chief rabbi Yisrael Meir Lau They agreed to use 
their spiritual authority to promote moderation 
between Muslims and Jews to help the peace 
process [12/17 NYT] 

Dec. 17: Israeli foreign minister Levy boycotted a 
meeting in Pans with Israeli prime munister 
Netanyahu and US secretary of state Albright 
after Netanyahu decided to go to the meeting 
without a proposal on further Israeli withdrawal 
from the West Bank [12/18 NYT] 

Dec. 18: US secretary of state Albright met 
separately with Israeli prime minister Netanyahu 
in Paris and PNA president ‘Arafat in London 
Both leaders agreed to meet separately with US 
president Bill Clinton during the following 
month [12/19 NYT, FT, WSJ] 

Israeli soldiers raided Palestinian coast guard 
positions at the Rifah and Khan Yunis seaports 1n 
the Gaza Stnp [12/22 FBIS] 

During a joint Israeli-PNA economic meeting, 
Israeli finance minister Yaaqov Neeman and PNA 
minister of 1ndustry and economy Mahir al-Masri 
signed an agreement to increase the volume of 
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exports to the PNA areas from countnes that do 
not have diplomatic relations with Israel [12/20 
FBIS] 

For the first time 1n three years, Israel granted 
overnight permuts to 4,600 Palestinian laborers 
from the Gaza Strip and to 350 labor2rs from the 
West Bank in order to reduce the number of 
people passing through the Erez Crossing each 
morning [12/20 FBIS] 

Dec. 21: At an international Likud Party conven- 
tion, Israeli prime minister Netanyahu stated that 
Israel claimed the West Bank up to the Jordan 
River and would maintain Jewish settlements 
there 1n a final peace agreement [12/22 NYT] 
Dec. 23: Israeli prime minister Netanyahu led the 
Israeli cabinet on a helicopter tour of the West 
Bank to aid deliberations on Israeli troop with- 
drawal from the territory [12/24 NYT, WP] 
Dec. 26: Israel: police reported that they had 
arrested two men, Avigdor Eskin and Haim Peck- 
ovich, who had planned to throw a pig's head into 
the Al-Aqsa Mosque during Ramadan [12/27 
NYT, WP] 

Dec. 31: Israeli defense minister Mordechai par- 
ticipated 1n a ceremony to celebrate the extension 
of the Jewish Beit El settlement, north of Ramal- 
lah [1/1 NYT] 


1998 

Jan. 1: Unknown gunmen fired on a car, injuring 
an Israeli female passenger, along a rcad between 
the villages of Burugin and Kafr al-Dik, north of 
Ramallah [1/2 NYT, WP] 

Jan. 6: In Jerusalem, US envoy to the Middle 
East Ross met separately with Israeli prime min- 
ister Netanyahu and PNA president ‘Arafat in 
preparation for the leaders’ 1mpendirg meetings 
with US president Clinton in Washington [1/7 
NYT, WP] 

Jan. 7: Israel approved plans for the construction 
of 574 new housing units at the Tevvisi. settlement 
of Efrat, 1n the West Bank [1/8 WP] 

Jan. 8: In Jerusalem, a court sentenced Tatiana 
Suskin to two years’ imprisonment for displaying 
posters around Hebron in June depicting the 
Prophet Muhammad as a pig [1/9 NYT] 

Jan. 10: In Hebron, about 400 Palestinian pro- 
testers clashed with Israeli soldiers during a dem- 
onstration against Israel’s settlemert policies 
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Seven protesters and one soldier were injured 
[1/11 NYT] 

Jan. 13: The Israeli cabinet decided that Israel 
would not withdraw further from the West Bank 
until Palestinians met a list of Israeli conditions 
The conditions included drafting a new Palestin- 
1an National Covenant and extraditing 34 Pales- 
tinians to Israel for trial [1/14 NYT] 

Jan. 14: The Israeli cabinet adopted guidelines on 
areas to be considered by Israel as vital interests 
In negotiations to withdraw from the West Bank 
The areas included Jerusalem, settlements, mılı- 
tary bases and “historic sites sacred to the Jewish 
people " [1/15 NYT] 

In Rabin Square in Tel Aviv, an estimated 

20,000 nght-wing Israelis held a rally to protest 
ceding West Bank terntory to Palestinian rule 
[1/15 NYT] 
Jan. 15: Israeli defense minister Mordechai boy- 
cotted a committee meeting of ministers. who 
were preparing a map of areas 1n the West Bank 
from which to withdraw [1/16 NYT] 


Central Asia and 
Transcaucasia 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Afghanistan 


1997 

Oct. 16: In Dushanbe, Tajikistan, 70 unknown 
gunmen attacked the headquarters of the presiden- 
tial guards, killing 14 soldiers [10/17 NYT] 

In Bishkek, Kyrgyzstan, Kyrgyzstan president 
Askar Akayev and Ukraiman president Leonid 
Kuchma signed an agreement to promote free 
trade between the two countries [10/17 FBIS] 
Oct. 28: Armed detachments of Colonel Mahmud 
Khgudoberdyyev's forces killed two Tayıkıstanı 
presidential guards and injured nme Tajikistani 
soldiers during clashes near the Tajikistan: border 
with Uzbekistan Tajikistan; government sources 
reported that 30 of Khgudoberdyyev's men had 
been killed [10/29 FBIS] 

Nov. 8: Kazakstan officially shifted its capital 
from Almaty to the more centrally located Ak- 
mola [11/9 NYT] 

Nov. 12: In Almaty, Georgian president Eduard 
Shevardnadze and Kazakstan: president Nursultan 
Nazarbayev signed a bilateral declaration on co- 


operation in petroleum industries, health, edtica- 
tion, and trade [11/14 FBIS] 

Nov. 16: Kazakstan president Nazarbayev met 
US president Bill Clinton 1n Washington to dis- 
cuss regional issues [11/17 FT] 

Nov. 17: In Washington, Kazakstan and the 
United States signed a bilateral defense agree- 
ment [11/18 FT] 

Noy. 18: In Dunshabe, unknown kidnappers ab- 
ducted two French nationals [11/21 FT] 

Noy. 19: In Geneva, under the auspices of the 
United Nations (UN), representatives of Georgia 
and the break-away province of Abkhazia signed 
a statement reaffirming commitments to refrain 
from the use of force They also agreed to 
establish a bilateral “coordinating council" to 
discuss refugees, security matters and other 1s- 
sues [11/20 FT] 

Noy. 25: At the UN-sponsored 40-nation donor 
conference ın Vienna, the international commu- 
nity pledged $56 5 million in aid to Tayikistan 
[11/26 FT] 

Nov. 30. Russia's Tass and Interfax news agen- 
cies reported that a grenade exploded during a 
Tayıkıstanı government rescue operation of an 
abducted French UN employee in Dushanbe The 
French woman and five of her abductors were 
killed m the explosion [12/1 WP] 

Dec. 2: In Tajikistan, government forces killed 
faction leader Rezvon Sadirov and captured 15 of 
his fighters Authorities believe that Sadirov was 
responsible for the kidnapping of two French aid 
workers [12/3 WSJ] 

Dec. 9: The Wall Street Journal reported that a 
consortium, including US firm ABB Lummus 
Global and Japanese firms Nissho Iwai Corpora- 
tion and Mitsui and Company, would help 
Uzbekistan build a $1 billion chemical complex in 
Shurtan, 217 miles southwest of Tashkent [12/9 
WSJ] 


1998 

Jan. 6: In Ashgabat, Turkmenistan, Kazakstan 
president Nazarbayev, Kyrgyzstan president 
Akayev, Tayırkıstanı president Emomalı Rakh- 
monov, Turkmenistan president Saparmyat Niya- 
zov, and Uzbekistan president Islam Karimov 
issued a joint statement after two days of talks, 
pledging increased economic and political coop- 
eration [1/7 WP] 


Petroleum Affairs 
1997 


Oct. 28: The Financial Times reported that a 
consortium of petroleum companies led by the US 
company UNOCAL had agreed to build a $2 
billion natural gas pipeline from Turkmenistan 
through Afghanistan to Pakistan [10/28 FT] 
Nov. 3: Iran and Kazakstan signed a protocol to 
cooperate 1n developing oil and gas resources 1n 
the Caspian Sea [11/4 FBIS] 

Nov. 20: In Tripoli, Libya, Egypt and Libya 
Signed an agreement to establish an Arab com- 
pany for manufacturing gas and oil pipelines 
[11/26 FBIS] 

Nov. 29: The Organization of Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries (OPEC) increased its o1l-production 
ceiling by almost ten percent (11/30 NYT] 

Dec. 28: Oil ministers from Iran, Turkey and 
Turkmenistan signed agreements with the Royal 
Dutch Shell Group to build a natural gas pipeline 
from the Caspian Sea through their countries to 
Europe [12/29 WSJ] 

Dec. 29: Iran and Turkmenistan inaugurated a 
125-mile gas pipeline, running from Korpedzhe, 
Turkmenistan, to Kurd Kuy, Iran [12/30 NYT, 
FT, WP] 

In Baghdad, Iraqi oil minister ‘Amir Muham- 
mad Rashid and Jordanian minister of energy and 
mineral resources Muhammad Salih al-Hurarı 
signed an agreement to increase Iraqi oil exports 
to Jordan by seven percent during 1998, with a 
price decrease of more than $3 per barrel [1/1 
FBIS] 


1998 

Jan. 14: In Ashgabat, Russian and Turkmenistan 
delegations failed to reach an accord on resuming 
Turkmenistan natural gas exports via Russia, due 
to a price dispute [1/15 FT] 


Regional Affairs 


1997 

Oct. 17: The United States, Turkey and Britain, 
who sponsored a peace initiative between Iraqi 
Kurdish factions, issued a statement announcing a 
truce between the Patriotic Union of Kurdistan 
(PUK) and the Kurdistan Democratic Party 
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(KDP) after a week of clashes in northern Iraq 
[10/18 NYT] 

Tunisia and Libya signed an energy coopera- 
tion agreement to further cooperation in the areas 
of electricity and petroleum [10/22 FBIS] 

Oct. 19: Tehran Television reported that an esti- 
mated half million Kurds held a demonstration 1n 
Sulaymanıyya, ın northern Iraq, to condemn Tur- 
key's intervention 1n the region [10/22 FBIS] 
Oct. 23: The PUK reported to the Associated 
Press (AP) that Turkish jets had bombed PUK 
positions 115 miles south of the Turkish-Iraqi 
border, killing five people [10/25 NYT] 

Oct. 24: The Iranian News Agency (IRNA) re- 
ported that PUK radio had reported taat Turkey 
had launched air raids against PUK positions in 
northern Iraq with the support of the KDP IRNA 
also cited KDP radio as reporting tha: PUK and 
Kurdistan Worker’s Party (PKK) joint forces had 
attacked KDP positions in Koy-e Sang, in north- 
em Iraq [10/28 FBIS] 

Oct. 25: According to the Moroccan publication 
Al-Ittthad al-Ishtwaqi, an Algerian mul-tary patrol 
arrested six people in the Bouanane region in 
Figuig Province, Morocco [10/28 FBIS] 

Oct. 26. In Tehran, Iranian president Muhammad 
Khatami met with Lebanese prime mirister Rafiq 
al-Harırı to discuss regional issues and strength- 
ening bilateral relations [10/28 FBIS] 

Egyptian president Husni Mubarak, Palestinian 
National Authority (PNA) president Yesir ‘Arafat 
and Yemeni president ‘Ali ‘Abdallah Salih held 
talks in Cairo to discuss regional affairs [10/28 
FBIS] 

Oct. 27: Iran and Lebanon signed tree trade 
agreements on commercial cooperation and land 
and sea transport [10/29 FBIS] 

In Amman, Jordan's King Husayn met with 
Yemen: president Salih to discuss bileteral rela- 
tions and regional issues [10/29 FBİS) 

Oct. 28: Russia accused Israel and tae United 
States of coordinating an attempt to undermine 
Russia's ties with Iran, and denied that it had 
helped Iran obtain any missiles [10/29 WSJ] 
Oct. 29: In Cairo, President Mubarak met with 
the Sudanese vice president, Al-Zubayr Muham- 
mad Salih, to discuss regional issues [10/30 
FBIS] 

Nov. 6: In Salala, Oman, Algerian president 
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Liamine Zeroual met with Oman’s Sultan Qabus 
Bin-Sa‘id to discuss regional issues [11/10 FBIS] 
Nov. 7: KDP sources reported to AP that KDP 
forces had launched an offensive against the PUK, 
stretching from east of Irbil to Shaqlawa, in 
northern Iraq PUK sources reported that Turkish 
forces had helped KDP forces by strafing PUK 
positions [11/9 WP] 

In Damascus, Iranian foreign minister Kamal 
Kharrazi met with Syrian foreign minister Faruq 
al-Shar‘ to discuss regional issues [11/10 FBIS] 
Nov. 9: In Riyadh, lranian foreign minister 
Kharrazi met with Saudi Arabia’s King Fahd and 
delivered a letter to him from Iranian president 
Khatamı, the contents of which focused on 
strengthening ties between the two countries 
[11/10 NYT] 

Nov. 11: Egypt announced that 1t would boycott 
the Middle East and North Africa (MENA) eco- 
nomic conference to be held 1n Doha on Novem- 
ber 16 [11/12 NYT] 

Nov. 12: Bahrain, Morocco and the United Arab 
Emurates announced that they would not attend 
the MENA economic conference 1n Doba [11/13 
FT, WSJ] 

The Arab League decided against sending a 

delegation to the MENA conference, citing the 
Jack of progress in the peace process as the 
reason [11/14 FBIS] 
Nov. 13: Israel announced 1t would send Israeli 
industry and trade minister Natan Sharansky to 
lead the Israeli delegation at the MENA economic 
conference rather than Israel foreign minister 
Levy [11/14 NYT] 

Israeli prime minister Netanyahu reported to 
Bntsh legislators that Russia was supplying Iran 
with ballıstıc-mıssıle technology and that Iran was 
only a year away from long- range nuclear missile 
capabihty [11/14 WP] 

Nov. 14: The PNA decided to boycott the MENA 
economic conference [11/15 NYT] 

Nov. 16: US secretary of state Madeleine K 
Albnght stopped in Bahrain, Kuwait and Saudi 
Arabia on her way to Qatar to attend the MENA 
economic conference [11/17 NYT] 

Nov. 18: The MENA economic conference con- 
cluded with the Doha Declaration, signed by 
delegates from the 65 participating countries, 
calling on Israel to trade land for peace and 


remove restrictive measures from the West Bank 
and Gaza [11/19 FT] 

People’s Liberation Army of Kurdistan 
(ARGK) sources reported that Turkish and KDP 
forces had attacked ARGK forces on the Dergali- 
Khanikah line 1n northern Iraq [11/21 FBIS] 

Israel! prime minister Netanyahu met with 
Jordan's King Husayn at an undisclosed location 
in Britain to discuss the Iraq crisis over the UN 
weapons inspectors’ access to suspected weapons 
sites [11/19 FT] 

The Jordanian Al-‘Asr Investment Group Com- 
pany and the Qatarı Diarco International Trade 
Company concluded an agreement for a $25 
million partnership to foster 1ndustrial growth 1n 
both countries [11/21 FBIS] 

In Ankara, Turkish president Suleyman 
Demirel and Uzbekistan's President Islam Kari- 
mov signed a treaty of friendship and cooperation 
in the fields of tourism, public health, and science 
and technology [11/21 FBIS] 

Nov. 21: Iraqi deputy prime minister Tariq “Aziz 
visited Damascus to discuss bilateral relations 
with Syna [11/22 WP] 

Nov. 22: In Baku, the third joint commission for 
the expansion of technical, economic, political 
and cultural cooperation between Iran and Azer- 
bayan concluded with the signing of two memo- 
randa of understanding to 1ncrease cooperation 1n 
air, sea and land transport [11/26 FBIS] 

Nov. 23: IRNA reported that the Organization of 
the Islamic Conference (OIC) had announced 
plans to launch an academic network to gather 
scientific and technical data from the Islamic 
world [11/26 FBIS] 

Nov. 24: Iraqi deputy prime minister ‘Aziz visited 
Amman to bref Jordan's King Husayn on the 
crisis between Iraq and the United Nations on the 
matter of arms inspectors [11/26 FBIS] 

Noy. 25: Egyptian foreign minister ‘Amr Musa 
rejected Qatan claims that Egypt had been in- 
volved in the 1996 coup attempt against Shaykh 
Hamad bin Khalifa al-Thanı Such accusations 
emerged after Egypt boycotted the MENA con- 
ference held in Doha [11/26 FT] 

Dec. 2: In Muscat, Oman’s Sultan Qabus Bin- 
Sa'id and Turkish president Demirel met to 
discuss bilateral relations between their two coun- 
tries [12/7 FBIS] 


Dec. 3: Egyptian president Mubarak flew to 
Riyadh to meet with Saudi officials who were 
attempting to mediate the dispute between Egypt 
and Qatar over accusations of Egyptian involve- 
ment ın a 1996 coup attempt ın Qatar [12/4 FT] 
Dec. 4: In Cairo, Egypt and Bahrain signed an 
agreement on cooperation 1n legal affairs and the 
extradition of criminals [12/5 FBIS] 

Dec. 9: The OIC summit opened in Tehran with 
Iran chairing the 55-member group [12/10 NYT] 
Dec. 10: Turkish president Demirel left the OIC 
summit in Tehran after Turkey’s ties with Israel 
were criticized [12/11 WP, 12/12 NYT] 

Dec. 11: In Tehran, the OIC summit ended with 
the adoption of a Joint Declaration condemning 
Israel's "state terrorism" and demanding that 
Israel stop settlement-building The statement 
also included a condemnation of terrorism com- 
mitted in the name of Islam [12/12 NYT, WP] 

In appreciation of Jordan's Crown Prince 
Hasan’s participation ın the OIC summit, Iran 
released two Jordanian prisoners who had been 
held in Iran since they had fought for the Iraqi 
army during the Iran-Iraq War [12/15 FBIS] 
Dec. 15: A charter flight from Khudzhand, Ta- 
jikistan crashed near the Sharja airport, near 
Dubai, ın the United Arab Emirates (UAE), kill- 
ing 85 people [12/16 NYT] 

Dec. 17: IRNA reported a radio account of the 
Conservative Party of Kurdistan which stated that 
thousands of Turkish troops had entered northern 
Iraq and had launched an attack against the PKK 
in the Khuwakurk region, seizing winter food and 
military supphes [12/19 FBIS] 

Dec. 22. In Kuwait, at Bayan Palace, leaders from 
Bahrain, Kuwait, Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia and 
the UAE met for the annual Gulf Cooperation 
Council (GCC) summit, which concluded with a 
communiqué expressing GCC support for the 
UAE’s claim to three Gulf islands occupied by 
Iran and rejection of Israeli policies toward the 
peace process The communiqué also called on 
states not to harbor terrorists and called on Iraq to 
fulfill all UN Security Council resolutions [12/22 
WP, 12/23 FT] 

In Athens, Armenian foreign munister Alex- 
ander Arzoumanian, Greek foreign minister The- 
odoros Pangalos and Iranian foreign mumster 
Kharrazi signed a memorandum of understanding 
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for tripartite cooperation in economic and com- 
mercial fields [12/23 FBIS] 

Dec. 23: In Moscow, a KDP delegatioa held talks 
with Russian deputy foreign minister Viktor Po- 
suvalyuk on regional developments [12/29 FBIS] 
Dec. 27: In Ashgabat, Turkish prime minister 
Mesut Yilmaz and Turkmenistan: pres:dent Sapa- 
rmyat Niyazov signed agreements cn customs 
cooperation and environmental protection (1/1 
FBIS] 

Dec. 29: In Tehran, the defense ministers of Iran 
and Tajikistan signed a letter of understanding on 
defense cooperation [1/1 FBIS] 

Dec. 31: Arab League secretary general ‘Ismat 
“Abd-al-Mayıd announced that 1mplem=ntation of 
the Arab free trade zone would begin 1 January, 
reducing customs fees and taxes by ten percent 
annually on all Arab commodities 2xchanged 
among Arab countries [1/2 FBIS] 


1998 

Jan. 4: In Tunis, the Council of Arab Intenor 
Ministers began tts three-day meeting on cooper- 
ation and coordination of security issues [1/6 
FBIS] 

Jan. 5: In Riyadh, Saudi deputy foreign minister 
Isma'il Shuri met with Iranian ambassador Mu- 
hammad Reza Shahrudi-Nur to discuss further 
expansion of economic relations and increasing 
the quota of Iranian pilgrims to holy sites 1n Saudi 
Arabia [1/7 FBIS] 

Jan 7: Israel, Turkey and the United States 
performed joint naval exercises— "Operation Re- 
hant Mermaid”—in the Mediterranean [1/8 
NYT] 

Jan. 14: In Damascus, Synan president Hafiz 
al-Asad met with Egyptian president Mubarak to 
discuss regional issues [1/17 FBIS] 


Palestinian Affairs 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, Qatar 
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Oct. 29: In Gaza, the Palestine Development and 
Investment Company signed an agreement with 
the World Bank for a $15 million loan [10/31 
FBIS] 

Nov. 10: Demonstrations were held 1n the West 
Bank and Gaza to protest US threats agzinst Iraq 
[11/11 NYT, FT, WP] 
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Nov. 13: Palestinian National Authority (PNA) 
president Yasir ‘Arafat announced that he 1n- 
tended to declare Palestinian statehood 1n May 
1999 [11/14 WSJ, WP] 

Nov. 16: The Arab Industrial Development Orga- 
nization allocated $200,000 to Palestinians to 
bolster the industrial sector [11/19 FBIS] 

Nov. 30: The PNA freed Fatih Subhi, a critic of 
corruption in the government, after five months’ 
imprisonment during which he was never for- 
mally charged with a cerime [12/3 NYT] 

Dec. 1: In Gaza, the creation of a new political 
party, the Palestinian Popular Forces Party, was 
announced after President ‘Arafat had approved 
its establishment [12/7 FBIS] 

Dec. 9: Sweden pledged a $30 million grant to the 
PNA to be allocated to infrastructure projects, 
human rights development and nongovernmental 
organizations [12/17 FBIS] 

Dec. 14: The US Nation of Islam leader, Louis 
Farrakhan, visited the West Bank and Gaza and 
met with PNA president ‘Arafat in Gaza to 
discuss the peace process [12/15 NYT] 

Dec. 23: In Ramallah, the Palestine Legislative 
Council (PLC) suspended its activities until De- 
cember 30, when it planned to vote on a motion of 
no confidence 1n the Cabinet [12/29 FBIS] 

Dec. 26. In Gaza City, thousands of supporters 
participated 1n a rally sponsored by the Islamic 
Resistance Movement (HAMAS) to mark the 
organization's tenth anniversary. [12/27 NYT] 
Dec. 29: PNA president ‘Arafat accepted the 
cabinet's resignation, under threat of a no-confi- 
dence vote over corruption allegations [12/30 
NYT] 
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Jan. 4: PNA president 'Arafat received from 
Saudi Prince Walid bin Talal a donation of $1 
million to give to Palestinian charities operating 
in the self-rule areas [1/5 WP] 

Jan. 15: Planning minister Nabil Sha'th an- 
nounced details of the PNA’s first strategic devel- 
opment plan, which focused on infrastructure 
development over the next three years [1/16 FT] 


Western Sahara 
1998 


Jan. 15: It was reported that Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Saquia El Hamra and Rio de Oro 


(POLISARIO) observers in the United Nations 
identification centers had violated the rules regu- 
lating the operation to identify those eligible to 
vote in the self-determination referendum, by 
harassing applicants to join the POLISARIO 
[1/17 FBIS] 


Afghanistan 


See also, Central Asia and Transcaucasia, Petroleum 
Affairs, Egypt, Iran, Pakistan 
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Oct. 20: The Iranian News Agency (IRNA) re- 
ported from Mazar-ı-Sharıf that General Ahmad 
Mas‘ud’s forces had attacked Taliban forces near 
the northern city of Kunduz, from the Khanabad 
District, east of Kunduz IRNA also reported that 
General ‘Abd al-Rashid Dostam’s forces had 
attacked Taliban forces 1n Kunduz from ‘Irgank, 
west of Kunduz [10/22 FBIS] 

Oct. 21: In Pol-1 Khomn, in Baghlan Province, 
the leader of the United Islamic Front for the 
Salvation of Afghanistan (UIFSA) held a meet- 
ing, chaired by President Borhanoddin Rabbani 
The leaders nominated General Dostam to be the 
vice president of the coalition and the military 
leader of northern Afghanistan [10/23 FBIS] 

UIFSA forces under General Pahlavan attacked 
Taliban positions 1n Badghis Province, in the 
west [10/23 FBIS] 

Oct. 24: The United Nations (UN) undersecretary 
general, Pino Arlacchi, reported that the Taliban 
had agreed to enforce a ban on opium poppy 
cultivation [10/25 NYT] 

Oct. 25: The UN special envoy to Afghanistan, 
Lakhdar Brahımı, resigned from his post, admıt- 
ting defeat ın finding a peaceful solution to the 
civil war [10/28 FBIS] 

Oct. 26: Voice of the Islamic Republic of Iran 
Radio (VIRIR) reported that General Dostam of 
the UIFSA unilaterally had released 120 Taliban 
prisoners of war [10/28 FBIS] 

IRNA reported that Taliban commander Amur 
Ghulam had joined UIFSA General Mas'ud's 
forces in Kunduz Province [10/28 FBIS] 

Oct. 27: The Taliban changed the country’s name 
from the Islamic State of Afghanistan to the 
Islamic Emirate of Afghanistan [10/28 FBIS] 

Nov. 1: Russian sources reported that General 
Dostam had released 225 Taliban prisoners, who 


were taken to Taliban-controlled areas by the 
International Red Cross Commuttee [11/4 FBIS] 
Noy. 3: Taliban sources reported that Taliban 
forces had destroyed heroin laboratories along the 
border with Pakistan [11/3 FT] 

Noy. 4. The Afghan Islamic Press (AIP) reported 
that fighting had erupted between General Dos- 
tam’s forces and General ‘Abd al-Maltk’s forces 
ın Jowzjan and Faryab provinces in the north 
Both generals are members of the UIFSA coali- 
tion [11/6 FBIS] 

Nov. 5: IRNA reported that the Shi‘ite Hizba- 
Wahdat party of the UIFSA coalition had released 
42 Taliban prisoners who had been captured 
during the fighting m Mazar-1-Shanf [11/6 FBIS] 

Representatives of the UIFSA met in Mazar-1- 
Sharif and decided to send a delegation to Faryab 
Province to resolve disputes between generals 
Dostam and ‘Abd al-Malik [11/6 FBIS] 

AIP reported that Taliban leader Mullah Mu- 
hammad “Umar had requested a deployment of 
UN monitors to all airfields in Afghanistan to 
prevent arms supplies from entering the country 
(11/6 FBIS] 

Nov. 7: A spokesman for the Harakat-ı-İslamı 
movement told Radio Tehran that UIFSA forces 
had clashed with Taliban forces in Nangahar 
Province, east of Kabul, resulting in the closure of 
the Towr Khan highway leading to Pakistan 
[11/12 FBIS] 

Nov. 9: Islamabad Radio reported that forces 
loyal to General Dostam had captured the Mazar-1- 
Shanf airport from General ‘Abd al-Malik’s 
forces [11/12 FBIS] 

Nov. 11: Agence France Presse (AFP) reported 
that the Taliban had announced that ousted Pres- 
ident Rabbani could return to Kabul 1f he would 
participate in peace talks with the Taliban. [11/12 
FBIS] 

Nov. 17: General Dostam made public the dis- 
covery of mass graves in Jowzjan Province, 90 
miles east of Mazar-1-Shanf The United Nations 
had planned to investigate reports that an estt 
mated 2,000 Taliban fighters were buried there 
[11/18 NYT] 

Nov. 23: General ‘Abd al-Malik fled his head- 
quarters 1n Maymana after he lost power to 
General Dostam A spokesman for Dostam re- 
ported that ‘Abd al-Malik was in Ashgabat, Turk- 
menistan [11/24 NYT] 
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The Peshawar-based Afghan Islamic Agency 
reported that General Mas'ud's forces had at- 
tacked Taliban bases in the Bangi area of Takhar 
Province and had captured areas 1n the Khanabad 
District of Kunduz Province [11/26 FBIS] 

Nov. 24: The Taliban pledged to th» UN drug 
contro] agency that ıt would uproot new poppy 
crops and destroy any heroin laboratories in Af- 
ghanistan 1n order to eradicate opium cultivation 
over a five-year period [11/25 NYT, WP] 

Nov. 25: A spokesman for General Dostam re- 
ported to AIP that General ‘Abd al-Malik had 
massacred an estimated 3,000 Taliban prisoners 
over the past four months 1n Jowzjan and Balkh 
provinces [11/27 FBIS] 

Dec. 3: IRNA reported from Mazar-1-Sharif that 
General Mas'ud's forces had taken Dehwayran 
village in the Khanabad District, located in east- 
ern Kunduz Province [12/4 FBIS] 

Dec. 8: In Washington, DC, US assistant secre- 
tary of state Karl Inderfurth met with the Tali- 
ban’s minister of mines and industry, Ahmad Jan, 
to discuss human nghts and drug trafficking [12/9 
NYT] 

Dec. 12: In an Afghan refugee camp rear Pesha- 
war, Pakistan, unknown gunmen assassinated 
Fayiz Muhammad, a commander of Hizb-1-Wah- 
dat [12/16 FBIS] 

Dec. 13: VIRIR reported that Taliban forces had 
attacked General Dostam’s forces along the front- 
line in Badghis Province and that Dostem’s forces 
had captured Taliban positions in the Nawabad 
area of Badghis Province [12/16 FBIS] 

In Hayratan, the UIFSA held a meeting and 

announced that no member of the UIFSA would 
have the right to enter into discussions vnilaterally 
with the Taliban [12/16 FBIS] 
Dec. 17: AFP reported that the UN World Food 
Program began an airlift of food to the Shi'ite 
Hizb-1-Wahdat controlled central Hezarayat re- 
gion of Bamiyan Province, from Peshawar, Pakı- 
stan, following the Taliban’s refusal to allow road 
convoys to pass through their Imes [12/19 FBIS] 
Dec. 19: AFP reported that fighting had broken 
out after the Taliban had prevented the World 
Food Program from entering and distribiting food 
ın the central Hezarayat region of Bamiyan Prov- 
ınce At least 18 Taliban soldiers were killed 
when the Hizb-1-Wahdat faction sho: down a 
helicopter [12/22 FBISI 
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Dec. 20: VIRIR reported that Taliban forces had 
launched an offensive on the Shebaghlı area, west 
of Kunduz Province, from Erganak Pass ın the 
southwest of the city of Kunduz [12/23 FBIS] 
VIRIR reported that the UIFSA had attacked 
the Taliban ın the Pol-ı Sofian area in northern 
Kabul Province, killing four Taliban fighters and 
destroying two of their vehicles [12/23 FBIS] 
VIRIR reported that the UIFSA had forced the 
Taliban to retreat from areas 12 miles north of 
Kabul, killing 12 Taliban fighters and injuring 
seven [12/23 FBIS] 
Dec. 21: Muhammad Qazin Ja'fari, head of the 
Hizb-1-Wahdat military commission, reported to 
AFP that there was fighting ın Maidan Shar, in 
Vardak Province, 19 miles southwest of Kabul 
Ja‘fari also reported that Hizb-1-Wahdat and the 
Taliban had exchanged bodies of fighters who had 
been killed during the fighting [12/23 FBIS] 
Dec. 23: General Mas‘ud’s forces captured Koh- 
1-Safi and Najrab districts 1n the Taghab Valley in 
Kapisa Province, 25 miles northeast of Kabul 
[12/29 FBIS] 
Dec. 24: AIP reported that the Taliban had recap- 
tured the Taghab Valley from General Mas‘ud’s 
forces [12/29 FBIS] 
Dec. 25: Islamabad Radio reported that Taliban 
forces had captured the Zaba and Sanglich dis- 
tricts of Badakhshan Province, ın the northeast, 
with the help of local people who had revolted 
against General Mas‘ud’s administration [12/29 
FBIS] 
Dec. 27: AFP reported that former Afghan pres- 
ident Rabbani had offered the Taliban a cease-fire 
during the month of Ramadan [1/1 FBIS] 
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Jan. 1: AIP reported that Taliban jets had bombed 
General Mas‘ud’s forces at Goldar, Shakar, Dar- 
reh and Taghab, north of Kabul [1/5 FBIS] 
Jan. 4: AFP reported that General Mas‘ud’s 
forces had captured Taghab Valley and had ad- 
vanced to within five miles of the Kabul-Jalalabad 
highway [1/6 FBIS] 

The United Nations asked the Taliban to stop 
bombing the Bamıyan airport in order to allow the 
UN World Food Program to deliver humanitarian 
aid to the area AJP reported that the Taliban 
would continue the air strikes because the airport 


was used to supply arms to Hizb-1i- Wahdat forces 
[1/6 FBIS] 

The Taliban asked Iran to extradite General 
“Abd al-Malik for trial [1/5 NYT] 

Jan. 5: A Taliban spokesman, Mawlawi Wakil 
Ahmad, told AIP that General Mas‘ud’s forces 
had not captured Taghab Valley [1/6 FBIS] 

Jan 7: AFP reported that a spokesman for the 
UIFSA had alleged that during a Taliban retreat 
from Faryab Province, the Taliban had massacred 
600 people from the area [1/10 FBIS] 

Jan. 8: Taliban forces released 28 members of 
Hizb-1-Wahdat and Harakat-1-Islami from a jail ın 
Kandahar, ın the south [1/12 FBIS] 

AFP reported that a Taliban spokesman, Mulla 

“Abbas, had denied that Taliban forces had mas- 
sacred 600 people in Faryab Province [1/11 
FBIS] 
Jan. 13: A Taliban cargo plane, which had taken 
off from Kandahar carrying 51 people, crashed 
into a mountain in southwestern Pakistan, 1n the 
Khojak Pass, killing all on board [1/14 NYT, 
WP] 


Algeria 


See also, Regional Affairs 
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Oct. 18: The daily Liberté reported that an un- 
specified candidate 1n the 23 October elections 
was killed when a bomb exploded m Ouled Allel, 
12 miles south of Algiers [10/19 NYT] 

Oct. 20: Dozens of women gathered outside 
Algiers’ post office, planning to march to parlıa- 
ment with pictures of missing family members, 
many of whom were Islamic Salvation Front 
(FIS) supporters, when police broke up the pro- 
test, arresting one human nghts lawyer [10/21 
FT] 

The government banned sporting events and 
other large gatherings and barred large trucks 
from roads in preparation for the 23 October 
elections [10/20 WSJ] 

Oct. 21: President Liamine Zeroual met Greek 
foreign minister Theodoros Pangalos in Algiers to 
discuss bilateral relations [10/23 FBIS] 

Oct. 23: Municipal elections were held [10/24 
FBIS] 

Agence France Presse (AFP) reported that the 
dailies Liberté and Al-Watan had reported that an 


Islamic Armed Group (GIA) leader had been 
killed during an ambush of a police patrol in 
Constantine, ın northeastern Algena [10/24 
FBIS] 

The daily Liberté reported that a bomb had 
exploded in Ghira in Tlemcen Province, in the 
west, killing five people [10/29 FBIS] 

Oct. 24: The Rally for Culture and Democracy 
(RCD) party held a demonstration 1n. Al-Mu- 
radıyya to protest the results of the elections, in 
which the pro-government parties—the National 
Democratic Party (RND), the National Liberation 
Front (FLN) and the Movement for a Peaceful 
Society (MSP)—had won 84 percent of munici- 
pal races and 70 percent of regional races [10/25, 
10/26 FT, 10/25 WP] 

Oct. 27: In Algiers, thousands of people, from 
both pro-government and opposition parties, pro- 
tested the elections, alleging widespread fraud 
[10/28 NYT] 

The daily Liberté reported that an unknown 
assailant had killed three people in Tebessa Prov- 
ince, in the east It was also reported that un- 
known attackers had killed three people ın the Sig 
area, 200 miles west of Algiers [10/29 FBIS] 
Oct. 28: France-Information radio reported that 
unknown assailants had slit the throats of three 
people at a fake road checkpoint near Oran 
[10/29 FBIS] 

Oct. 29: The army magazine, Al-Jaysh, reported 
that Army Chief of Staff Muhammad Laman had 
removed General Sa‘id Bey as commander of the 
first military region including Algiers [10/30 FT] 

In Algiers, representatives of Air Algéne and 

the Algerian oil company Sonatrach signed a draft 
agreement to create a joint air company to be 
headquartered in Hassi Mas‘ud, in the south 
[10/31 FBIS] 
Oct. 30: In Algiers, opposition parties, both 
Islamist and secular, held a unified demonstration 
to protest the 23 October elections An estimated 
30,000 people participated 1n the demonstration 
[10/31 NYT, WSJ] 

Algeria and Niger signed a protocol on the 
development of the border regions between the 
two couniries and the movement of people across 
the border [10/31 FBIS] 

Oct. 31: Radio France Internationale reported that 
the Algerian government had suspended all press 
publication until 3 November [11/3 FBIS] 
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Nov. 2: The government warned opposition 
groups that they might face punishment 1f dem- 
onstrations over the 23 October local elections 
continued [11/3 WSJ] 

Nov. 3: In Algiers, anti-riot police clashed with 
student demonstrators and dispersed a sit-in spon- 
sored by the RCD party [11/5 FT] 

Nov. 4: In Algiers, police prevented members of 
parliament from six opposition parties from pro- 
testing the 23 October elections [11/5 FT] 

Nov. 6: A bomb exploded 1n the Bab al-Oued 
district of Algiers, injuring 12 people [:1/7 FBIS] 

The daily Al-Khabar reported that “armed Is- 
lamic groups" had killed 12 people and abducted 
three near Medea and Tlemcen, ın the northwest 
[11/7 FBIS] 

Nov. 8: In the mountain village of Lahmalıt, 30 
miles south of Algiers, unknown attackers killed 
27 people, including 12 children [11/11 NYT] 

Unknown attackers massacred 23 people near 
Tlemcen, ın the northwest Several bombs also 
exploded in Algiers, killing three and injuring 20 
people [11/11 FT] 

Nov. 9: The stock exchange opened in Oran 
[11/12 FBIS] 

Nov. 10: France-2 Teletext reported that an armed 
group in H’Malit, in the Blida Province, had 
massacred between 18 and 27 people on 8 No- 
vember [11/14 FBIS] 

Nov. 18: The London-based organization Am- 
nesty International called for an international 
Investigation into violence in Algeria [11/19 FT] 
Nov. 20: Armed assailants raided Wad Zaytun, 60 
miles south of Algiers, killing eight people and 
injuring nine others The Associated Press (AP) 
reported that five other people had been killed ın 
three separate attacks in Algiers [11/22 NYT] 
Nov. 27: At a fake roadblock near Sukan, about 
30 miles south of Algiers, unknown attackers 
killed 25 people [11/30 NYT] 

Nov. 28: In Al-Affrun, 20 miles south of Algiers, 
unknown attackers killed four people ard injured 
seven [11/30 NYT] 

Near Tipasa, 150 miles west of Algiers, a bomb 
exploded, killing one person and mju-mg two 
[11/30 NYT] 

Dec. 17: The Financial Times reported that Cıtı- 
bank, France's Société Générale and the Bahrain- 
based Arab Banking Corporation would set up 
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commercial banks 1n Algeria within the next six 
months [12/17 FT] 

The interior ministry announced that 552 can- 

didates would run for election to 96 seats 1n the 
upper house of parliament, the Council of the 
Nation, on 25 December The remaining 48 seats 
in the council would be appointed by the presi- 
dent [12/20 FBIS] 
Dec. 19: AP reported that, in Larba, 15 miles 
south of Algiers, unknown attackers had killed 31 
people, injured 17 people and abducted two 
women [12/21 WP] 

The daily Al-Watan reported that men posing as 
security forces had killed 30 people at a fake 
roadblock near Lakhdartya, 35 miles southeast of 
Algiers [12/21 WP] 

In 'Aflu, 200 miles south of Algiers, unknown 
assailants massacred ten nomads and stole their 
cattle [12/21 WP] 

AP reported that two bombs had exploded 1n a 
market in Blida, 25 miles southwest of Algiers, 
killing four people and injuring 20 [12/21 WP] 
Dec. 20: The dailies Al-Khabar and Liberté re- 
ported that unknown assailants had massacred 15 
people and abducted five people from Al-Bur), 
near Tlemcen, 1n the northwest [12/23 FBIS] 

AFP reported that security forces had killed six 
“armed Islamists” at Sidi Bu‘abda, near Shlaf, and 
had killed a seventh the might before in Sidi 
Na‘man [12/23 FBIS] 

Dec. 21: The labor ministry announced that ef- 
fective 1 January 1998, the national minimum 
wage would increase to 5,400 dinars from 4,800 
dinars [12/23 FBIS] 

Dec. 23: France-Information radio reported that 
unknown assailants had massacred between 80 
and 120 people in Tiaret, southwest of Algiers 
Official sources reported that the death toll was 48 
people [12/29 FBIS] 

France-Information radio reported that attack- 
ers had slit the throats of 11 people in Bainem, a 
district west of Algiers [12/29 FBIS] 

The weekly La Tribune reported that “Moh Le 
Blond,” the alleged GIA deputy chief in Algiers, 
had been killed during a clash in the Casbah Le 
Blond had already been reported killed in 1996 
[12/29 FBIS] 

Dec. 25: Elections were held for the Council of 
the Nation [12/26 NYT] 


The RND won 80 seats, the FLN won ten seats, 
the Socialist Forces Front (FFS) won four seats 
and the MSP won two seats [12/29 FBIS] 

Dec. 26: The daibes Liberté and Al-Khabar re- 
ported that unknown attackers had hacked 21 
people to death with axes 1n the village of Ouled 
Musa, near Medea [12/28 FBIS] 

Dec. 27: The daily Le Matin reported that security 
forces had found, on the body of a killed “terror- 
ist” in Sidi Miyabbrr, a letter, allegedly written by 
a GIA member from Algiers, complaining of the 
lack of financial support for the GIA from the 
people of Algiers [1/1 FBIS] 

Dec. 28: Anticipating a surge in violence before 
Ramadan, authorities mobilized anti-terrorist 
squads 1n Algiers and set up roadblocks around 
smaller towns and cities [12/29 NYT, WP] 

Dec 31: Government sources reported that un- 
known assailants had killed 78 people overnight 
in four villages in the Relizan district in the 
northwest, 150 miles from Algiers [1/3 NYT] 
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Jan. 3: The daily Liberté reported that the death 
toll of the 30 December attack in the Relizan 
district was 412 people [1/3, 1/4 NYT, 1/4 WP] 
Jan. 4: The interior minister, Mustafa bin Man- 
sur, insisted that media reports of 412 people 
massacred in the Relizan region were false [1/5 
WSJ, WP] 

Algerian dailies reported that 200 people had 
been massacred in Shikale, in the west [1/7 NYT, 
FT, WSJ] 

Germany proposed to the countries of the 
European Union (EU) that they hold a meeting on 
Algeria and send an EU delegation to Algiers 
[1/10 FBIS] 

Jan. 8: EU officials agreed to send a delegation to 
Algeria to investigate the security situation Al- 
gerian foreign minister Ahmad ‘Attaf stated that 
the delegation was welcome as long as its objec- 
tive was to discuss the problem of terrorism [1/9 
FT] 

Jan. 10: AP reported that 35 people had been 
massacred on 8 January ın Sayda, located 270 
miles southwest of Algiers, and Sur al-Ghuzlan, 
located 70 miles southwest of Algiers [1/11 
NYT] 

Jan. 11: AP reported that in Hawsh Sahrawi, 
located about 20 miles south of Algiers, unknown 


gunmen had detonated a bomb inside a mosque 
and then killed everyone who attempted to flee 
[1/13 FBIS] 

In Sidi Hamad, 19 miles south of Algiers, an 
unknown armed group detonated a bomb inside a 
café and then killed all those who attempted to 
flee Authorities reported that 103 people were 
dead and 70 were injured Authorities also re- 
ported that security forces had killed five of the 
armed men [1/13 FBIS] 

Jan. 13: The dailies Al-Watan and Liberté re- 
ported that the death toll ın Sıdı Hamad from the 
massacre on 11 January was 400 people, contra- 
dicting the authorities’ official count of 103 [1/14 
FT, WSJ] 

Jan. 14: Algeria refused to allow the EU delega- 
tion of officials to visit, maintaining that they 
preferred a delegation of ministers, to allow for a 
“serious dialogue ” [1/15 FBIS] 

Jan. 15: The EU agreed to send higher-ranking 
officials to Algeria The team would be made up of 
junior ministers from the past, present and upcom- 
ing holders of the EU rotating presidency, including 
Derek Fatchett, secretary of state ın the British 
foreign office, Georges Wohlfart of Luxemburg and 
Benita Ferrero-Waldner of Austria, as well as EU 
Commissioner Manuel Mann [1/16 NYT] 


Bahrain 


See also, Regional Affairs, Algeria, Qatar 
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Nov. 11: In Manama, Foreign Minister Shaykh 
Muhammad bin Mubarak bin Hamad al-Khalifa 
met with Iranian foreign minister Kamal Kharrazi 
to strengthen bilateral relations [11/12 FBIS] 
Nov. 23: Radio Monte Carlo reported that the 
State Security Court had sentenced eight oppo- 
sition members to between five and 15 years’ 
imprisonment for attempting to overthrow the 
regime The eight people were tried 1n absentia 
without defense lawyers [11/26 FBIS] 


Cyprus 


See also, Turkey 


1997 
Nov. 3: The Turkish ground, naval and air forces 
began military exercises 1n northern Cyprus [11/4 
FBIS] 
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United Nations secretary general Kofi Annan 
proposed a meeting between his special advisor 
on Cyprus, Diego Cordovez, Greek Cvpriot pres- 
ident Glavkos Kliridhis, Turkish Cypriot presi- 
dent Rauf Denktas and the governments of Greece 
and Turkey [11/4 FBIS] 

Nov. 5: The Greek Cypriot Democratic Party 
(DIKO) broke its coalition with the Democratic 
Rally (DIS]) and withdrew its ministers from the 
government [11/6 FBIS] 

Nov. 6: At the presidential palace 11 Nicosia, 
Greek Cypriot president Kliridhis announced he 
would run for reelection [11/10 FBIS. 

Nov. 10: US envoy to Cyprus Richard Holbrooke 
met with Greek Cypriot president Klmdhis and 
Turkish Cypriot president Denktas in Nicosia 
[11/11 FT] 

Nov. 11: US envoy to Cyprus Holbrooke left 
Cyprus without announcing any breakthrough in 
the dispute between the Greek and Turkish Cyp- 
rots [11/12 FT] 

Nov. 12: Greek Cypriot president KL-nidhis ap- 
pointed the following five new ministers 

Yeoryıos Stavrinakis, Ministry of Inierior 

Yeoryios Kharalambidhis, Ministry of Defense 

Evstathios Papadhakis, Ministry of Labor and 
Social Insurance 

Mikhail Mikhailidhis, Ministry of Commerce, 
Industry and Tourism 

Andreas Mandoranis, Ministry of Agriculture 

and Natural Resources [11/14 FBIS] 
Nov. 15: Turkish Cypriots held a ceremony in 
Nicosia commemorating the 14th anniversary of 
the Turkish Republic of northern Cyprus [11/21 
FBIS] 

A "Return March," from Nicosia to the "green 
line” near Mia Milea, was held by Greek Cypriots 
who wanted to return to their villages 1n northern 
Cyprus [11/21 FBIS] 

Nov. 18: It was announced that the National Birth 
Party, a northern Cypriot political party, had 
reorganized under the name of the National Re- 
vival Party [11/21 FBIS] 

Dec. 15: In Limassol, a Greek Cypnot court 
sentenced Turkish national Neyip Sari Cicekli to 
six-and-a-half years’ imprisonment for spying on 
National Guard positions between August 1994 
and February 1997 [12/18 FBIS] 

Dec. 21: A Turkish Cypriot soldier arrested Greek 
Cypnot Spiros Lillis when Lillis attempted to 
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enter northern Cyprus near the military zone in 
Alaykoy [12/29 FBIS] 
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Jan. 13: A Turkish Cypriot court sentenced Lillis 
to one month's imprisonment for entering a mil- 
itary off-limits zone and violating the borders 
[1/14 FBIS] 

Jan. 14: Greek Cypriot police arrested two Turk- 
ish Cypriots, Halil Kandemir and Ali Can, who 
had crossed into Pyla through the Pergamos 
border gate and gone to Larnaca [1/15 FBIS] 
Jan. 15: The Syndical Struggle Platform, com- 
posed of 17 unions, held a strike to protest the 
Greek Cypriot government’s failure to reach an 
agreement with the unions on wage increases for 
public sector workers [1/17 FBIS] 

The Financial Times reported that Turkey had 
decided to include Turkish Cypriot officials in 
Turkish delegations and foreign missions [1/15 
FT] 


Egypt 


See also, Arab-Israeh Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Regional Affairs, Iraq, Qatar 
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Oct. 22: The interior ministry reported that the 
state had hanged four members of the Islamic 
Group 1n a Cairo prison. [10/23 WP] 

The Financial Times reported that Egyptian 

police had seized $18 million of illegal computer 
software The Egyptian government agreed to raid 
software pirates 1n return for a commitment from 
Microsoft that 1t would contract out production of 
Arabic versions of 1ts software to Egyptian com- 
panes [10/22 FT] 
Oct. 27: President Husni Mubarak opened a new 
canal, running under the Suez, to irrigate the Sinai 
Peninsula with water from the Nile River [10/27 
WP] 

In Cairo, Egypt and Croatia signed an agree- 

ment to encourage mutual investment [10/28 
FBIS] 
Oct. 30: In Cairo, a military judge sentenced to 
death two brothers for the 18 September attack on 
tounsts in front of Cairo’s Egyptian Museum 
[10/31 WP] 

Minister of Education Husayn Kamil Baha‘ 
al-Din issued an order to female students who 


wear a nigab (face veil) to remove it or face 
dismissal [10/31 FBIS] 

Nov. 13: The Higher Military Court sentenced the 
director of the Al-Khanka Hospital to life impnis- 
onment with hard labor for his “dealings” with 
Sabir Farahat, who was sentenced to death for 
attacking a tourist bus in Cairo on 18 September 
The Al- Khanka Hospital was where Farahat had 
been treated for mental health problems [11/17 
FBIS] 

Nov. 15: Unknown attackers killed three people at 
a checkpoint in Tama, Subaj, in Upper Egypt 
[11/21 FBIS] 

Nov. 17: In Luxor, near the Temple of Hatshep- 
sut, six gunmen killed an estimated 70 people, 
including 60 foreign tourists After a three hour 
exchange with police, all sıx attackers were killed 
[11/18 NYT, FT] 

Nov. 18: The Islamic Group claimed responsibil- 
ity for the massacre of tourists in Luxor on 17 
November, stating that the attack was 1n retalia- 
tion for the US imprisonment of Shaykh ‘Umar 
‘Abd al-Rahman, founder of the Islamic Group, 
who 1s in prison in the United States for his 
connection to the 1993 bombing of the World 
Trade Center 1n New York [11/19 WSJ] 

Interior minister Hasan al-Alfi resigned after 

President Mubarak publicly blamed him for the 
lack of security in Luxor Mubarak then promoted 
the head of state security, Habib al-‘Adli, to the 
position [11/19 FT] 
Nov. 19: The government demoted and trans- 
ferred Midhat al-Shanavvantı, the security chief in 
Luxor, along with 20 other security officials, in 
response to the 17 November attack ın Luxor 
[11/20 NYT] 

Muntasır al-Zayyat, a Cairo-based lawyer, re- 
ported that leaders of the Islamic Group, Mustafa 
Hamza and Ahmad Taha, based in Afghanistan, 
had planned the Luxor attack [11/20 FT] 

Nov. 20: The Islamic Group issued a statement 
saying that 1t would suspend military operations 1f 
Egypt severed relations with Israel, released thou- 
sands of imprisoned Islamic Group members, and 
sought the release of its spiritual leader Shaykh 
‘Abd al-Rahman, who 1s imprisoned in the 
United States [11/21 NYT] 

Nov. 22: Interior minister Al-“Adlı told Parlia- 
ment that the military would help police protect 
tourist sites [11/23 WP] 


Nov. 30: In Cairo, security agents arrested four 
people who possessed police and army uniforms, 
rank tags and boots The six attackers on 17 
November in Luxor were disguised in police 
uniforms [12/7 FBIS] 
Dec. 1: The Financial Times reported that Egyp- 
tian authorities, to encourage tourism, had ordered 
the national airline, Egypt Air, to cut domestic 
fares by 50 percent for three months and increase 
the number of domestic flights [12/1 FT] 
Minister of Economy Yusif Butrus Ghali an- 
nounced planned measures to open Egypt’s insur- 
ance market to foreign msurers [12/2 FT] 
Dec. 8: The Islamic Group issued a statement 
claiming that the six gunmen responsible for the 
17 November attack on tounsts in Luxor had 
acted alone The statement also announced that 
the Islamic Group would not target tourists [12/9 
NYT] 
Dec 28: The Supreme Administrative Court up- 
held the 1996 ban on female circumcision [12/29 
NYT] 


Iran 


See also, Petroleum — Affairs, 
Afghanistan, Bahrain, Pakistan 
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Oct. 19: The Majlis (parliament) passed a bill on 
economic and trade cooperation with Russia The 
bill covered cooperation in the fields of nuclear 
energy, agriculture, metal industries and petro- 
leum, among others [10/22 FBIS] 
Oct. 28: Islamic Republic Railways purchased 
335 passenger cars from Denmark and Spain 
[10/30 FBIS] 
Oct. 30° Border guards in Mehran killed four 
Mujahidin-e Khalq (MKO) members when they 
tried to cross the border from Iraq [11/3 FBIS] 
Nov. 2: The Iranian News Agency (IRNA) re- 
ported border guards had killed eight MKO mem- 
bers who had crossed the border from Iraq at 
Nahr-e Anbar Guards confiscated a machine-gun, 
a Kalashnikov rifle and a grenade [11/4 FBIS] 
Nov. 14: Russian NTV television reported that an 
Iranian diplomat had been detained for allegedly 
trying to buy missile designs from Russian spe- 
cialists [11/15 NYT, WP] 

Ambassadors from 11 European Union coun- 
tries returned to Tehran [11/15 NYT] 


Regional Affairs, 
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Nov. 17: Russia ordered the expulsion of the 
Iranian who had been detained for allegedly 
trying to buy missile technology [11/18 NYT] 
Nov. 19: In Qum, thousands of people protested 
outside of the office of Ayatollah Husayn “Alı 
Montazeri, who had recently questioned the cler- 
£y s legitimacy to rule Police used tear gas to end 
the demonstration [11/20 NYT] 

Nov. 21: A demonstration was held 1n Tehran to 
denounce Ayatollah Montazeri [11/22 NYT] 
Nov. 26: Ayatollah “Alı Khamene”ı wa-ned dem- 
onstrators that those who questioned his authority 
would be prosecuted to the full extent of the law 
[11/27 NYT] 

Ayatollah Khamene' called for caarges of 
treason against Ayatollah Montazen [11/27 
NYT, FT] 

Nov. 29: President Muhammad Khatam. created a 
five-member committee to ensure 1mplementation 
of Iran’s constitution [12/2 FT] 

Dec. 14: In Tehran, at his first news conference, 
President Khatami stated that he hoped to estab- 
lish a dialogue with the American people [12/15 
NYT] 

Dec. 17: IRNA reported that, in Tehran, interior 
minister “Abdallah Nuri-Hoseynabadi ard visiting 
Russian interior minister Anatoly Kuikov had 
signed a memorandum of understanding on secu- 
rity and law enforcement cooperation [12/20 
FBIS] 

Dec. 22: In Tehran, Italian foreign muristry sec- 
retary general Umberto Vattanı and deputy for- 
eign minister for Euro-American affairs Morteza 
Sarmadi signed an agreement to upgrade bilateral 
political, economic and cultural cooperation 
[12/29 FBIS] 

Navy experts started to design the first indige- 

nously made destroyer [12/23 FBIS] 
Dec. 25: An Islamic court in Tehran released 
Ibrahim Yazdi, leader of the Islamic Freedom 
Movement, pending the final court verdict Yazdı 
had been detained for “desecrating religious sanc- 
tities " [12/26 NYT, WP] 
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Jan. 7: In Tehran, during a 45-minute :nterview 
with the Cable News Network (CNN), President 
Khatami proposed cultural exchanges between 
Iran and the United States, but ruled ou: a direct 
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dialogue between the two governments [1/8 


NYT] 


Iraq 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, 
Palestinian Affairs, Iran, Jordan 
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Oct. 16: Iraq warned the United Nations (UN) 
that 1f the UN Security Council imposed further 
sanctions on Iraq, 1t would end cooperation with 
the UN Secunty Council Special Commission 
(UNSCOM) [10/17 NYT] 

Oct. 22: China, Egypt, France, Kenya and Russia 
opposed the US-British plan to impose an imme- 
diate international travel ban on senior Iraqi offi- 
cials and the alternative proposal to put the ban 
into effect 1n six months if Iraq continued to 
obstruct the UNSCOM team from carrying out 
inspections. [10/23 NYT] 

Oct. 23: The UN Security Council approved a 
resolution expressing its “firm intention” to ban 
international travel by Iraqi officials if Iraq con- 
tinued to hinder the work of the UN inspection 
teams [10/25 NYT] 

Oct. 27: The Iraqi News Agency (INA) reported 
that Parliament had recommended suspending 
cooperation with UN arms inspectors until a 
timetable for lifting UN sanctions was set [10/28 
NYT] 

Oct. 29: Iraq ordered all Americans working on 
the UNSCOM team to leave the country within a 
week The United Nations responded by suspend- 
ing the monitoring operation [10/30 NYT] 

The UN Security Council unanimously warned 
Iraq not to expel US inspectors [10/30 NYT] 
Oct. 31: The UN Security Council rejected a 
French proposal to send a delegation to Iraq to 
discuss the expulsion of US inspectors [11/1 
NYT] 

The UN Security Council unanimously en- 

dorsed UNSCOM chairman Richard Butler’s pro- 
posal that weapons inspectors, including the 
Americans, return to operations on 3 November 
[11/1, 11/2 FT] 
Nov. 2: Iraqi officials asked two US weapons 
inspectors to leave Iraq and return to Bahrain, 
when their plane landed at Habbanıya Airport, 60 
miles north of Baghdad [11/3 NYT] 
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In Cairo, the Arab League issued a statement 
rejecting military action against Iraq [11/4 FBIS] 
Nov. 3: Iraqi officials prevented UN inspection 
teams with US inspectors from searching for 
weapons [11/4 WP] 

Iraq threatened to shoot down American U-2 
spy planes used by the UNSCOM team [11/4 
NYT] 

Nov. 4: After Deputy Prime Minister Tang ‘Aziz 
spoke to UN secretary general Kofi Annan, Iraq 
agreed to extend its deadline on the expulsion of 
US weapons inspectors However, Iraq continued 
to prevent UN inspection teams with US inspec- 
tors from searching sites for weapons [11/5 NYT, 
FT] 

Nov. 5: A UN delegation, delivering a letter to 
President Saddam Husayn from UN secretary 
general Annan, arrived in Baghdad and met with 
Deputy Prime Minister ‘Aziz to persuade Iraq to 
reverse its ban against US weapons inspectors 

[11/6 NYT] 

UNSCOM chairman Butler suspended surveil- 
lance flights while the UN envoys were 1n Iraq 
[11/5 NYT] 

Nov 7: The three-member UN delegation to 
Baghdad failed to convince the Iraqis to acquiesce 
to the request not to expel the US inspectors [11/8 
NYT] 

Nov. 8. Thousands participated 1n a government- 
sponsored rally 1n Baghdad to demonstrate their 
support for President Husayn [11/9 WP] 

Iraq continued to ban inspection teams because 
they included US inspectors and asked for more 
"balance" among the nations represented on the 
teams [11/9 NYT, WP] 

Nov. 10: Families moved into the presidential 
palaces to act as human shields 1n case of a US 
attack. [11/11 WP] 

The UN Security Council reconvened to dis- 
cuss further sanctions on Iraq Deputy Prime 
Minister ‘Aziz presented UN secretary general 
Annan with a list of Iraqi demands, including the 
right to take part in future Secunty Council 
debates on Iraq and the use of “neutral” aircraft 
for the UNSCOM surveillance flights [11/11 
NYT] 

Iraq did not follow through on its threat to fire 
on American U-2 surveillance flights [11/11 
NYT] 


Nov. 12: The UN Security Council unanimously 
voted to 1mpose new sanctions on Iraq, including 
a foreign travel ban on Iraqi officials Iraqi foreign 
minister Muhammad Sa‘id al-Sahhaf responded 
by asking Arab states not to provide military 
bases for the United States [11/13 NYT] 

Noy. 13: Iraq expelled US weapons inspectors 
UNSCOM chairman Butler announced he would 
withdraw all the inspectors by 14 November 
[11/14 NYT] 

Nov. 14: The United States sent the aircraft 
carrier USS George Washington and four other 
ships to the Persian Gulf [11/15 NYT, WP] 
Nov. 16: INA reported that President Husayn had 
announced at a cabinet meeting that “Iraq was not 
seeking a confrontation with the American admin- 
istration " [11/17 NYT] 

Nov. 17: Iraq reyected the US proposal to increase 
oil sales under the UN oil-for-food program un- 
less 1t received assurances that sanctions would 
soon be lifted [11/18 FT] 

Nov 18: In Moscow, Russian president Boris 
Yeltsin and Iraqi deputy prime minister ‘Aziz 
held talks to find a peaceful solution to the 21-day 
Baghdad standoff with the United Nations. [11/19 
FT] 

Nov. 19: UNSCOM chairman Butler met with the 
UN Security Council to brief the council on Iraq's 
arsenal of biological and chemical weapons 
[11/20 NYT] 

Nov. 20: Foreign ministers of the five permanent 
members of the UN Security Council met in 
Geneva to urge President Husayn to allow weap- 
ons inspectors “in their previous composition" 
back into Iraq [11/20 NYT] 

President Husayn announced that he would 
allow UN inspectors to resume their work [11/21 
NYT] 

Nov. 21. UN arms inspectors returned to Iraq 
[11/22 NYT] 

Russia asked the UN that Iraq be declared free 
of nuclear weapons, thereby justifying a partial 
lifting of sanctions Russia also suggested the 
addition of non-Americans, including Chinese 
experts, to the UNSCOM team to decrease the 
ratio of Americans [11/22 NYT] 

Nov. 22: The UN rejected Russia's request to ease 
sanctions on Iraq [11/23 NYT, WP] 

Nov. 26: President Husayn invited foreign ex- 
perts, who were not UN inspectors, to inspect his 
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presidential palaces, and other areas off-limits to 
the UNSCOM team [11/27 NYT] 

Nov. 30: In Baghdad, a procession was held to 
commemorate the children whose deaths were 
attrıbuted to the UN sanctions [12/1 NYT] 

Dec. 1: In Baghdad, reacting to a cut in food 
rations, Iraqis threw stones at UN officials moni- 
toring the arrival of humanitarian supplies [12/2 
WP] 

UN secretary general Annan recommended that 
the Security Council increase the amount of oil 
Iraq might sell in exchange for humanitarian 
supplies [12/2 NYT, WP] 

Dec. 4: The UN Secunty Council voted unani- 
mousİy to renew the oil-for-food deal [12/5 
NYT] 

Dec. 5: Iraq closed an oil pipeline to Turkey to 
protest the UN Security Council's renewal of the 
existing oil-for-food deal Traq had hoped for a 
new, more liberal deal [12/6 NYT] 

Dec. 9: In Baghdad, US Nation of Islam leader 
Louis Farrakhan began his 52-nation tour with a 
visit to Iraq Farrakhan met with information 
minister Hammam ‘Abd al-Khalıq [12/10 WP] 
Dec. 12: UNSCOM chairman Butler began a 
four-day visit to Iraq to demand unrestricted 
access to suspected weapons sites [12/13 WP] 
Dec. 14: In a letter to UN secretary general 
Annan, Deputy Prime Minister ‘Aziz requested 
the extradition of a Danish member of the UN 
guard battalion operating 1n Irbil, who had fled 
Iraq after having killed an Iraqi 1n a car accident 
[12/16 FBIS] 

Dec. 15: In Baghdad, Iraq told UNSCOM chair- 
man Butler that the inspection team would never 
be allowed to inspect the presidential palaces 
[12/16 NYT] 

Dec. 17: At the request of the Umted Arab 
Emirates (UAE), the United Nations agreed to 
allow a shipping line between Iraq and the UAE 
[12/18 FT] 

Dec. 19: In Baghdad, Deputy Prime Minister 
‘Aziz gave foreign reporters a tour of some 
presidential palaces [12/20 NYT, WP] 

Dec. 22: The UN Security Council ennounced 
that Iraq’s failure to open disputed sites to weap- 
ons inspectors was “unacceptable ” [12/23 NYT] 

Iran prevented a Russian aircraft, cazrying hu- 
manitarian supplies to Iraq 1n defiance of the UN 
sanctions, from continuing its flight over Iran to 
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Saddam National Airport in Baghdad [12/23 
NYT, 12/24 WP] 

Dec. 23: Baghdad opened a 150-mile canal to 
supply water to Basra [12/24 WSJ] 

Dec. 25: A Russian plane, carrying humanitarian 
supplies and a group of Russian legislators, 
landed in Baghdad after 1t was detained for three 
days 1n Iran [12/26 WP] 
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Jan. 1: Iraq denied a US state department allega- 
tion that it had recently executed hundreds of 
political detainees [1/2 NYT] 

Jan. 2: Unknown attackers fired a grenade carry- 
ing no explosives into United Nations offices in 
Baghdad No one was injured The government 
condemned the attack [1/4 NYT] 

Jan. 11: Iraq criticized the composition of a new 
UN team of weapons inspectors who had arrived 
in Baghdad, led by American William Scott 
Ritter, Jr, contending that the team was domi- 
nated by Americans and Britons The team was 
composed of nine Americans, six Britons, one 
Russian and one Australian (1/12 NYT, WP] 
Jan. 12: Iraq announced that 1t would suspend the 
activities of Ritter's 1nspection team and accused 
Ritter of espionage [1/14 FBIS] 

Jan. 13: Iraq prevented Ritter's team from ın- 
specting suspected weapons sites. [1/14 NYT] 
Jan. 14: The UN Security Council voted unani- 
mously to demand that Iraq allow inspectors “full, 
unconditional and 1mmediate access" to suspected 
weapons sites. The declaration did not say what 
the Council would do if Iraq did not comply 11/15 
NYT] 

Jan. 15: Iraq began exporting oil from its south- 
ern port of Al-Bakr as part of the third phase of 
the UN oil-for-food deal [1/17 FBIS] 

UN officials reported that photographic evi- 
dence illustrating that Iraq allegedly had tested 
chemical and biological toxins on prison inmates 
was inconclusive [1/16 NYT] 


Israel 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Palestinian Affairs, Egypt, Lebanon, Qatar 
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Oct. 18: Jerusalem Channel 2 Television reported 
that Labor Party leader Ehud Baraq had created a 


team to round up the necessary 61 members of the 
Knesset (MKs) to bring about early elections or to 
force the creation of a national unity government 
[10/22 FBIS] 

Oct. 21: Unaware his comments were being 
picked up by a microphone during a synagogue 
service, Prime Minister Binyamin Netanyahu 
said, "The people on the left have forgotten what 
1t means to be Jewish " [10/23 WP] 

Oct. 25: In Tel Aviv and Jerusalem, an estimated 
total of 200 peace activists held vigils, calling on 
Prime Minister Netanyahu to resign [10/26 WP] 
Oct. 27: Conservative and Reform Jews rejected 
a compromise with the Orthodox movement on 
the creation of a conversion institute run by the 
Conservative, Reform and Orthodox streams of 
Judaism, with the actual conversion ceremony 
carried out only by Orthodox rabbis [10/28 NYT, 
FT] 

Oct. 28: Leaders of the Conservative and Reform 
branches of Judaism met with President Ezer 
Weizman and agreed to postpone for three months 
litigation to win the right to perform conversions 
and serve 1n religious councils, giving a govern- 
ment committee, headed by finance minister Yaa- 
kov Neeman, time to find a compromise [10/29 
NYT] 

Nov. 3: Communications minister Limor Livnat 
and finance minister Neeman announced that 
telecommunications investors would have to build 
their own 1nfrastructure since Bezeq, the state- 
controlled telecommunications company, would 
not place its facihties at the disposal of new 
operations [11/4 FT] 

Nov. 4: Ariel Sharon, infrastructure minister, lost 
a libel suit against Uz: Benziman, a journalist for 
Ha'aretz, who had reported that Sharon had failed 
to inform former Likud prime minister Menachem 
Begin about his intentions to send Israeli troops to 
Beirut in 1982, when Sharon was defense minis- 
ter [11/5 FT] 

Nov. 8: An estimated 200,000 people held a rally 
in Tel Aviv to commemorate the second anniver- 
sary of Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin’s assassi- 
nation [11/9 NYT] 

Nov. 9: A group of MKs launched “The Move- 
ment for a Peaceful Withdrawal from Lebanon” to 
press the government for a unilateral withdrawal 
from the "security zone ” [11/10 FT] 


Nov. 10: Israel and the Vatican signed an accord 
recognizing the legal status of Catholic Church 
officials 1n Israel [11/11 FT, WP] 
Nov. 13: The state released findings of the inquiry 
into Prime Minister Rabin’s assassination, that a 
“radical Jewish militant," who had worked as an 
informer for Shin Bet, the domestic security 
agency, had failed to report Yigal Amur’s threats 
to kill Prime Minister Rabin [11/14 NYT, WP] 
The United States warned the Israeli BM Group 
that executives and their families would be barred 
from entering the United States unless they could 
prove within 45 days that the company was not 
violating the US Helms-Burton Act This act 
mandates penalties against foreign companies do- 
ing business in Cuba on land expropriated from 
Americans after 1959 The BM group had an- 
nounced in September that 1t planned to develop 
an office complex in Havana [11/18 NYT] 
Nov. 14: The Financial Times reported that the 
European Union had asked Israel to allow EU 
customs officials entry to Israeli enterprises to 
verify the origin of the goods Israel exported to 
the European Union [11/14 FT] 
Nov 20: The Israeli company Tadiran Electronic 
Systems won a $120 million contract to supply 
the Swiss army with military workstations [11/21 
FT] 
Nov. 23: Avigdor Lieberman, Prime Minister 
Netanyahu’s chief of staff, resigned after having 
been accused by Likud Party members of trying to 
strengthen Netanyahu's power withm Likud at the 
expense of Netanyahu’s rivals within the party 
[11/24 NYT] 
Noy. 26: During a Cable News Network (CNN) 
televised interview 1n Jerusalem, Prime Minister 
Netanyahu said that US president Bill Clinton's 
“refusal” to meet him the previous week had 
humihated İsrael [11/27 NYT] 
Nov. 30: Israel celebrated the 50th anniversary of 
the UN vote that permitted the creation of Israel 
[12/1 WP] 
Dec. 3: Histadrut labor federation began a public 
strike, effectively closing the airports, seaports, 
banks and state industrial companies Seven-hun- 
dred thousand workers participated 1n the strike to 
protest the effects of privatization on their pen- 
sions [12/4 NYT, FT] 
Dec. 5: Press accounts reported that a Mossad 
officer had fabricated information about Syria, 
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contributing to tension between Israel and Syria in 
1996 [12/6 WP] 

Dec. 6: Israel Radio reported that Yehuda Gil was 
the former Mossad officer who had »assed on 
fabricated 1nformation about Syria, for $200,000 
from an undisclosed source Gil denied damaging 
State security [12/7 WP, 12/8 FT] 

Dec. 7: The five-day strike ended after the Hista- 
drut labor federation and the finance munistry 
reached an agreement over pension nghts [12/8 
NYT] 

Dec. 14: Prime Minister Netanyahu's office re- 
leased a letter of support for Jonathan Pollard, an 
American serving a life sentence 1n tne United 
States for spying for Israel in the 1980s, in an 
attempt to win his release [12/15 WP] 


1998 


Jan. 1: Foreign Minister Levy threatened to 
resign from the government over a budget dis- 
pute with Prime Minister Netanyahu [1/2 NYT] 
Jan. 4: Foreign Minister Levy resignec from the 
cabinet 1n protest over the lack of enough funding 
for social welfare programs in the 1998 budget 
and the stagnation of the peace process [1/5 
NYT] 

dan. 12: The coalition government survived its 
first no-confidence vote since Levy resigned from 
the cabinet The vote ended mn a 54—54 te 
Sixty-one votes are needed to bring down the 
government [1/13 FT, WP] 


Jordan 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Regional Affairs, Qatar 


1997 

Oct. 22: Antı-rıot police prevented university 
students from marching from the University of 
Jordan’s campus to the interior ministry to de- 
mand the establishment of a general union of 
Jordanian students [10/27 FBIS] 

Nov. 4: Parliamentary elections were held [11/4 
FT] 

Nov. 5: Pro-government independents won 62 of 
the 80 seats in the lower house of parliament 
Islamists took eight seats and the remaining ten 
seats were divided between leftist and nationalist 
candidates The voter turnout was 54 6 percent 
[11/6 NYT, FT] 
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Nov. 11: The Jordan Times reported that 15 
people had staged a sit-in near the United Nations 
office 1n Amman to protest US policy toward Iraq 
[11/12 FBIS] 

Nov. 24: In Brussels, Jordan and the European 
Union signed an association agreement to in- 
crease cooperation and gradually establish a free 
trade zone between the two parties [11/26 FBIS] 


1998 

Jan. 13: The Amman Court of First Instance 
acquitted Tawfiq Kiwan, the former editor of the 
weekly Akhbar al-Usbu', of charges ranging 
from inaccuracy ın reporting to fueling bigotry 
[1/14 FBIS] 


Kuwait 


See also, Regional Affairs, Qatar 


1997 

Nov. 9: Kuwait announced ıt would buy arms 
worth an estimated $200 million from China 
(11/10 WP] 


Lebanon 


See also, Regional Affairs, Israel, Qatar 
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Oct. 16: Hizballah sources reported that Hizbal- 
lah forces had attacked Israeli forces on the 
Kassarat al-‘Urush road, 1n South Lebanon Israeli 
forces retaliated by shelling areas mn İqlim al- 
Tuffah 1n the south [10/20 FBIS] 

Oct. 17: Hizballah sources reported that Hizbal- 
lah forces had attacked South Lebanese Army 
(SLA) forces in Al-Suwayda’ 1n the south [10/20 
FBIS] 

Oct. 19: Beirut Voice of Lebanon radio reported 
that Israel had fired an air-to-surface missile at the 
Al-Luwayza hills ın Iqlim al-Tuffah Israeli planes 
also flew over Sidon and Al-Nabatıyya ın south- 
ern Lebanon [10/22 FBIS] 

Oct. 26: Israel launched an air raid on suspected 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine- 
General Command (PFLP-GC) positions in Al- 
Na‘ma, in the south, hitting the medical center 
affiliated with the PFLP-GC, killing a nurse 
[10/27 WP, 10/28 FBIS] 


Oct. 28: Two bombs exploded ın Beirut. one at a 
newly opened bus station and the other at the 
American University of Beirut No casualties 
were reported [10/29 NYT] 

Oct. 31: SLA sources reported that a bomb 
planted by “terrorists” along the Jazzin road in 
Al-Biqa' exploded, killing two SLA soldiers 

[11/3 FBIS] 

Nov 2: Police found the body of American John 
Hall, editor of The Daily Star, on the beach near 
Al-Rawsha ın Beirut The cause of death was 
unknown [11/4 FBIS] 

Nov. 3: In Sidon, Palestinians demonstrated in 
front of the UN Relief and Works Agency 
(UNRWA) to protest the agency’s reduction of 
services [11/4 FBIS] 

Nov. 6: Beirut Radio Lebanon reported that Israel 
had conducted an air raid of the Al-Na‘ma hills, 
inflicting an unspecified number of casualties 

[11/7 FBIS] 

Nov. 23: In the “security zone,” Hizballah forces 
clashed with Israeli forces, killing four Hizballah 
fighters and injuring two Israeli soldiers A mortar 
attack on Bayt Lif, two miles from the Israeli 
border, killed nine people and injured 12 people 

The Israeli Defense Force (IDF) claimed Hizbal- 
lah had shelled the village, while Beirut Radio 
blamed the shelling on the IDF [11/24 NYT, 
11/26 FBIS] 

Nov. 25: Voice of Lebanon reported that Hizbal- 
lah forces had exploded a bomb under an SLA 
foot patrol, injuring six patrolmen [11/27 FBIS] 

Dec. 7: Beirut Radio reported that Hizballah had 
issued a statement reporting that two soldiers had 
died in an attack on the Israeli Haddatha post 1n 
the south. [12/9 FBIS] 

Dec 14: In Beirut, police arrested 63 demonstra- 
tors who were protesting the cancellation of a 
television broadcast of an interview with exiled 
General Michel ‘Awn [12/16 FBIS] 

Dec. 15: The Beirut Lawyers Association an- 
nounced a three-day strike to protest the arrests of 
the 63 demonstrators who had held a rally in 
Beirut on 14 December [12/16 FBIS] 

The Public Prosecution released 30 of the 63 
people who had been arrested at a demonstration 
in support of exiled General ‘Awn [12/16 FBIS] 
Dec. 19: The Kafr Falus crossing, between Sidon 
and Jazzin, was opened [12/20 FBIS] 


Dec. 24: Beirut Radio reported that Israel had 
shelled the village of Al-Jumayjima, in southern 


Lebanon, killing one person and injuring two 
[12/29 FBIS] 


1998 

Jan. 8: Hizballah claimed responsibility for det- 
onating a roadside bomb near ‘Ayn Ibil, 1n the 
western area of the “security zone,” injuring three 
Israeli soldiers and three SLA soldiers [1/9 WP, 
1/11 FBIS] 

Jan. 12: Cairo’s Middle East News Agency 
(MENA) reported that General Antoine Lahd, 
leader of the SLA, allegedly had left the Israeli 
“security zone” for an undisclosed destination 
[1/13 FBIS] 

Jan. 14: Beirut Radio reported that the Amal 
Movement had claimed responsibility for an at- 
tack on Israeli forces along the Israeli-Lebanese 
border, 1njuring an unspecified number of Israeli 
soldiers and killing one SLA soldier [1/15 FBIS] 


Libya 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs 
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Oct. 22: South African president Nelson Mandela 
arrived 1n Tripoli to meet with the head-of-state 
Mu'ammar Qadhdhafi [10/23 NYT, WP] 

Oct. 28: The British government 'opened the 
Scottish legal system to inspection by the United 
Nations, the Arab League, and the Organization 
of African Unity to examine conditions for an 
international monitoring system 1n case two Lib- 
yans wanted for the 1988 downing of Pan Am 
Flight 103 over Lockerbie, Scotland, were tried 1n 
Scotland [10/29 NYT] 

Oct. 29: During his visit to Libya, South African 
president Nelson Mandela gave head-of-state 
Qadhdhafi South Africa's highest award for a 
foreigner, the order of Good Hope [10/30 NYT, 
WSJ] 

Nov. 7: The UN Secunty Council approved a 
60-day extension of the ban on flights to Libya 
[11/8 NYT] 

Dec. 21: Egypt's Middle East News Agency 
(MENA) reported that, 1n Tripoh, US Nation of 
Islam leader Louis Farrakhan had met with head- 
of-state Qadhdhafi [12/22 WP] 
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Morocco 
See also, Regional Affairs, Qatar 


1997 

Oct. 24: Regional elections were held for the 
1,220 seats allocated to the municipal and provin- 
cial councils and trade chambers [10/28 FBIS] 
Oct. 25: The voter turnout for the regional elec- 
tion was 87 percent Independents won 305 seats, 
the Istiglal Party won 140 seats and the National 
Rally of Independents won 132 seats [10/28 
FBIS] 

Oct. 28: In Rabat, King Hasan II. met with South 
African president Nelson Mandela and discussed 
strengthening economic ties between the two 
countries [10/29 FBIS] 

Nov. 1: Campaigning began for the parliamentary 
elections to elect a 325-member lower house 
[11/4 FBIS] 

Nov. 14: Parliamentary elections were held 
[11/14 FT] 

Nov. 15: The opposition bloc of parties won 102 
seats in tbe legislative election, while the pro- 
government bloc won 100 seats and centrists won 
97 seats [11/16 NYT] 

Dec. 4: The government rejected the Istiglal 
Party's request for the creation of a ministerial 
committee to conduct an inquiry iato the 14 
November elections [12/8 FBIS] 


Oman 


See also, Regional Affairs, Qatar 
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Nov. 9: The defense munistry signed contracts 
with British Vickers Defense System to purchase 
20 tanks [11/14 FBIS] 

Dec. 16: Sultan Qabus Bin-Sa‘id issued a decree 
announcing the appointment of a new oil minister, 
Muhammad bin Sayf al-Ramhi, and the creation 
of a separate justice ministry. [12/14 FT) 


Pakistan 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Afghanistan 
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Oct. 16: Authorities in Khyber recovered a large 
quantity of arms 1n two separate raids along the 
Afghan border [10/22 FBIS] 
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Oct 18: World Bank president James D Wolfen- 
sohn arrived in Lahore for his first official visit to 
Pakistan [10/22 FBIS] 

Oct. 24: A human chain was formed in Azad 
Jammu and Kashmur to draw the world’s attention 
to the dispute over Kashmir terntory [10/27 
FBIS] 

Oct. 25: Islamabad Radio reported that the court 
case of former Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto’s 
husband, ‘Asif ‘Ali Zardari, had been transferred 
to an anti-terrorist court [10/28 FBIS] 

Oct. 29: The Supreme Court suspended legisla- 
tion, passed in the summer with the support of 
Prime Minister Nawaz Shanif, allowing political 
parties to expel members from parliament who 
dissented from the party line [10/30 FT] 

Oct. 30: The Supreme Court blocked Prime 
Minister Shanf's attempt to appoint five new 
judges, arguing that President Faruq Leghari 
should appoint them [10/31 FT] 

Nov. 1: President Leghari confirmed the appoint- 
ment of five new judges to the Supreme Court 
[11/2 WP] 

Nov. 2: In Karachi, unknown assailants opened 
fire on a vehicle, killing two Sunni Muslim clerics 
and injuring another person [11/4 FBIS] 

Nov. 4° The Supreme Court ordered Prime Min- 
ister Sharif to appear 1n court for contempt pro- 
ceedings being held against him [11/4 WSJ] 

In Karachi, police arrested 12 members of the 
Muttahida Qawmi Movement (MQM) in connec- 
tion with the 2 November murder of two Sunni 
Muslim clerics [11/6 FBIS] 

Nov 11: A US federal jury ın Fairfax, Virginia 
convicted Pakistani Mir Amal Kansı of murdering 
two Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) employ- 
ees 1n a 1993 shooting outside of CIA headquar- 
ters [11/12 NYT] 

Nov. 12: In Karachi, unknown gunmen killed four 
Americans and their Pakistani driver. [11/13 WP] 

The US Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) 

sent agents to Karachi to investigate the killing of 
four Americans [11/13 NYT] 
Nov. 13: A previously unknown group, the Amal 
Secret Committee, claimed responsibility for the 
killing of four American businessmen in Karachi 
and threatened more attacks 1f Mir Amal Kansi 
was sentenced to death for the murder of two CIA 
employees in 1993 [11/14 NYT] 


Nov 14: In Fairfax, Virginia, the US federal jury 
recommended the death sentence for Mir Amal 
Kansi, the Pakistani who killed two CIA employ- 
ees 1n 1993 [11/15 NYT, WP] 

Nov. 17: Prime Minister Sharif appeared in the 
Supreme Court charged with contempt of court 
for statements he had made about the judiciary at 
a news conference Thousands of Shanf's sup- 
porters clashed with police outside the court in 
Islamabad [11/18 FT, WSJ] 

Parliament approved a bill granting the right of 
appeal to individuals charged with contempt of 
court [11/19 FT] 

Nov. 18. In Nasir Bagh, US secretary of state 
Madeleine K Albright visited an Afghan refugee 
camp Albright also met with officials to discuss 
regional issues [11/19 NYT] 

Nov. 19: The Supreme Court found Prime Min- 
ister Shanf guilty of contempt of court Shanf 
urged President Legharı to sign the proposed bill 
granting those charged with contempt of court the 
nght to appeal [11/19 NYT] 

Nov. 20: President Legharı failed to sign the bill 
that would have given Prime Minister Sharif the 
right to appeal his conviction for contempt of 
court [11/21 NYT] 

The cabinet decided to impeach President 
Legharı after he failed to sign the bill that would 
have given Prime Minister Shanf the right to 
appeal his conviction Sharif and Army Chief of 
Staff Jehangir Karamat overturned the cabinet's 
decision to 1mpeach the president [11/21 NYT] 
Nov. 27: The government agreed to let the United 
Nations (UN) airlift food to central Afghanistan, 
from Peshawar, 1n the northwest [11/28 NYT] 
Nov 28: In Islamabad, supporters of Prime Min- 
ister Shanf stormed the Supreme Court building, 
forcing the court to suspend proceedings against 
Shanf [11/29 NYT] 

Dec. 2: President Legharı resigned and a panel of 
ten justices ousted Chief Justice Sayyad “Ali Shah 
The panel also upheld a law, passed by Prime 
Minister Shanf's party, the Pakistan Muslim 
League, that stripped the presidency of its consti- 
tutional authority to dismiss a prime minister It 
was decided that the Speaker of the Senate would 
serve the remaining year of the President's term 
[12/3 NYT, WSJ] 

Dec. 3: In Islamabad, Senate speaker Wasim 
Sayyad took office as President Justice Ajmal 


Mian replaced Justice Shah as Chief Justice [12/4 
NYT] 

Dec. 17: The Pakistan People’s Party (PPP) 
announced that Aftab Sha‘ban Mıranı, former 
chief minister of the Sindh, would be 1ts candidate 
for the presidential elections to be held on De- 
cember 31 [12/19 FBIS] 

Dec. 18: The election commission rejected the 
nomination of Rafiq Tarar, who was backed as a 
presidential candidate by the prime munister’s 
Pakistan Muslim League, for allegedly insulting 
judges [12/19 FT] 

Dec. 19: Rafiq Tarar challenged the decision of 
the election commission through a writ petition in 
the Lahore High Court against the Chief Election 
Commission [12/23 FBIS] 

Dec. 21: Swiss authorities permanently froze six 
bank accounts belonging to Benazir Bhutto, her 
husband ‘Asif “Alı Zardarı, and her mother Nusrat 
Bhutto [12/23 FBIS] 

Dec. 24: Sultan Butt, the president of Pakistan’s 
Qawmi Mahaz-e-Azadı, filed a constitutional pe- 
tition in the Lahore High Court challenging the 
nomination of Rafiq Tarar, charging that the 
government was influencing the judiciary by of- 
fering posts to retired judges [12/29 FBIS] 

Dec. 27: Five men, 1mprisoned for the past decade 
in connection with the murder of an Iranian 
diplomat, escaped from a prison in Dera Ghazi 
Khan, 250 miles southwest of Lahore [12/28 WP] 
Dec. 30: Indian troops fired on people in Cher- 
ikowt, Satwal and Badal, killing a woman and 
injuring six women and a child [1/5 FBIS] 

Dec. 31: Pome Munıster Shanfs presidential 
nominee, Tarar, won 374 votes from the 476- 
member electoral college [1/1 NYT] 


1998 
Jan. 1: The government filed corruption charges 
with the accountability commission against 
former Prime Minister Bhutto, her husband and 
her mother [1/2 NYT] 

Tarar was sworn in as President of Pakistan 
[1/2 FT] 
Jan. 7: The Cabinet decided to hold local elec- 
tions on 18 April rather than the onginally sched- 
uled date of 7 February [1/10 FBIS] 
Jan 8: Senator Sayf al-Rahman, the senior antı- 
corruption investigator, announced that the 
United Kingdom's High Court had ordered a 
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seizure of documents relating to the assets and 
bank accounts of former Prime Minister Bhutto’s 
husband [1/9 FT] 

Jan. 11: Gunmen killed 24 people at a memorial 
service at a Shi'ite Muslim cemetery in Lahore 
[1/12 WSJ, WP] 

Jan. 12: Shi‘ite Muslims noted in Lahore after a 
Sunni Muslim group, the Warriors of Jhangvi, 
clarmed responsibility for murdering Shi'ites at a 
cemetery on 11 January Police injured 15 people 
while trying to prevent protestors from storming 
the local parliament [1/13 WSJ, WP] 

Jan 13: Police raided Sunni Muslim organiza- 
tions and arrested an estimated 300 people while 
investigating the massacre of Shi'ites 1n Lahore 
[1/14 WSJ] 


(Qatar 


See also, Regional Affairs 
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Nov. 16: Qatar hosted the fourth annual Middle 
East and North Africa (MENA) economic confer- 
ence Bahrain, Egypt, Lebanon, Morocco, the 
Palestinian National Authority, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria and the United Arab Emirates boycotted the 
conference due to the lack of progress in the 
Arab-Israeli peace talks Israel, Jordan, Kuwait, 
Oman, Qatar, Tunisia and Yemen sent delega- 
tions [11/17 NYT] 

Nov. 18: At the MENA conference, Qatar Gen- 
eral Petroleum Corporation and the Norwegian 
company Norsk Hydro signed two memoranda of 
understanding to develop an aluminum smelter 
plant and a methanol manufacturing complex 
[11/19 FT] 


Saudi Arabia 


See also, Regional Affairs, Palestinian Affairs, Qatar 
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Nov. 7. The US company J P Morgan arranged a 
loan for Saudia, the country’s airline, which the 
Saudi government guaranteed [11/8, 11/9 FT] 
Dec. 25: The interior ministry announced that all 
Muslims and non-Muslims must refrain from 
eating, drinking or smoking 1n public during the 
daylight hours of Ramadan [12/26 WP] 
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Sudan 
See also, Regional Affairs 


1997 

Oct. 24: President ‘Umar Hasan Ahmad al-Bashir 
nominated Khalafallah Rashid as chairman of the 
277 member National Committee for the Consti- 
tution and nominated Dafa ‘allah al-Radı as head 
of the Technical Committee of the Constitution 
[10/27 FBIS] 

Oct. 29: In Nairobi, Kenya, Sudanese representa- 
tives of the ruling military and the opposition 
Sudan People's Liberation Movement (SPLM) 
met for the first time ın three years to discuss 
ways to end the 14-year-old civil war [10/30 
NYT] 

Nov. 4. US secretary of state Madeleine K 
Albright announced that the United States had 
imposed new sanctions on the Sudan for alleged 
sponsorship of terrorism and abuse of human 
rights The sanctions include blocking access to 
all Sudanese assets 1n the United States, banning 
bank loans and barring trade [11/5 NYT] 

Nov. 5: During peace negotiations 1n Nairobi, the 
SPLM proposed a referendum within two years 
on the future of southern Sudan [11/6 FT] 


Syria 


See also, Regional Affairs, Israel, Qatar 
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Oct. 25: Russian foreign minister Yevgeny Pri- 
makov arrived in Damascus to discuss regional 
issues with government officials [10/28 FBIS] 


Tunisia 


See also, Regional Affairs, Qatar 


1997 


Oct. 17. Tunisia signed an agreement with the US 
company Merrill Lynch to become the first Arab 
country to launch a state bond on a US stock 
exchange [10/22 FBIS] 

In Tunis, President Zayn al-“Abdın bin ‘Ah met 
with European Union envoy to the Middle East 
Miguel Moratinos to discuss the peace process 
[10/22 FBIS] 

Oct. 21: Tunisia and France signed agreements on 
economic bilateral cooperation and mutual pro- 


tection and guaranteeing of investments [10/23 
FBIS] 

Oct. 24: In Tunis, the National Maritime Com- 
pany signed an agreement with Norway for the 
acquisition of a passenger ship [10/28 FBIS] 


Turkey 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, Cyprus, 
Iraq 
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Oct. 19: Esber Yagmurdereli, a lawyer and social 
critic, was arrested at an Istanbul television station 
after an interview in which he asserted that the 
Kurdish minority was oppressed in Turkey 
[10/30 NYT] 

Oct. 20: Pome Minister Mesut Yılmaz an- 
nounced a plan to privatize state-owned banks by 
the end of the year 2000 [10/21 FT] 

Oct. 21: Seven members of the Human Rights 
Association, including its president, Akin Birdal, 
were sentenced to one to two years’ imprisonment 
for making statements deemed sympathetic to 
Kurds [10/30 NYT] 

Prosecutor Metin Olmez announced he had 

charged former Prime Minister Tansu Çiller”s 
husband, Ozer Culler, with altering documents 
about the value of the family’s US holdings The 
charge carries a maximum sentence of eight-and- 
a-half years’ imprisonment [10/22 FT] 
Oct. 22: In Manisa, in the west, a three-judge 
panel dropped the court order for police officers 
accused of torturing 14 young people in 1995 to 
appear 1n court to face charges The panel stated 
that the officers’ anti-terrorist work would be 
compromised if they were to appear in court 
[10/23 NYT] 

The Anatolian news agency reported that the 
Justice ministry had sent social critic. Yagmur- 
dereli to prison for up to 23 years for advocating 
peaceful means to end the Kurdish conflict [10/23 
WP] 

Oct. 23: Turkish and Greek warships collided 1n 
the Aegean Sea during a Turkish naval exercise 
No injuries were reported [10/24 FT, WP] 

Nov. 3: Near Herakleion, Crete, Prime Munister 
Yilmaz met with Greek prime minister Costas 
Simitis and agreed to carry out the US-brokered 
nonaggression pact between the two countries 
signed last July [11/4 NYT] 


Nov. 4: An Istanbul court sentenced two police- 
men, Seydi Yapici and Recep Ucar, to five-and- 
a-half years’ imprisonment for torturing Ali Riza 
Aydogan in 1991 ın a police station in central 
Istanbul [11/5 FT] 

Nov. 9: The government released social critic 
Yagmurderelı after he served three weeks of a 
23-year sentence [11/10 NYT] 

Nov. 11: Turkey accepted the European Union's 
(EU) invitation to a European conference for all 
EU applicants [11/12 FT] 

Nov. 12: Deputy Prime Minister Bulent Ecevit 
announced that the privatization program would 
be temporarily halted while a cabinet committee 
investigated the program [11/14 FT] 

After meeting with Turkish officials 1n Ankara, 
US envoy to Cyprus Richard Holbrooke an- 
nounced that “Turkey 1s a member of the Euro- 
pean house and therefore should be a member of 
European institutions " [11/13 FT] 

Nov. 13: Trade minister Işın Çelebi announced 
that reports of temporarily halting the privatiza- 
tion program were wrong [11/14 FT] 

Nov. 20: The Motherland Party, Democratic Left 
and Democratic Turkey Party bloc (ANASOL-D) 
suspended the agreement signed with Iran last 
year for the purchase of Iranian natural gas for the 
next 23 years [11/26 FBIS] 

Nov. 28: In Ankara, a security court sentenced 33 
Muslim activists to death for participating in a 
1993 riot ın Sivas, 1n which 37 people were killed 
[11/29 WP, 11/30 FT] 

Nov. 30: Authorities ordered six months’ imprison- 
ment for anyone who did not spend the day at home 
while the national census was taken [12/1 NYT] 
Dec. 1: Prime Minister Yilmaz announced that the 
government would freeze all public sector prices 
during the first half of 1998 1n an effort to cut 
inflation to 50 percent by the end of 1998 [12/2 
FT, WSJ] 

Dec 3: Unknown attackers exploded a bomb ın 
Istanbul at the Phener Patriarchate, the center of 
the Greek Orthodox faith, injuring one person 
[12/4 WP] 

Dec. 4: Authorities issued a new set of directives 
intended to curb police brutality of suspects, mclud- 
ing surprise visits to police stations [12/5 FT] 
Dec. 5: Mahfi Egilmez resigned as treasury under- 
secretary to protest a proposal to freeze public 
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sector prices for six months 1n an attempt to cut 
inflation [12/8 FT, WSJ] 

Dec. 6: Responding to rumors that she might be 
released for health reasons, Leyla Zana wrote 
letters to US president Bill Clinton and Prime 
Minister Yilmaz stating that she would stay ın Jail 
until laws that banned separatist speech were 
repealed Zana had been a member of parliament 
when she was impnsoned in 1994 efter being 
accused of supporting Kurdish terrorism [12/7 
NYT] 

Dec. 11: The Confederation of Civil Servants’ 
Unions held a nationwide strike, closir.g schools, 
post offices and hospitals, to demand higher 
wages, collective bargaining rights, and the right 
to strike [12/12 FT] 

Dec. 13: The European Union decided to exclude 
Turkey 1n membership talks for the first and second 
waves of union expansion [12/14 NYT WP] 
Dec. 14: In Ankara, Prime Minister Yilmaz an- 
nounced that Turkey would freeze political contacts 
with the European Union [12/15 NYT, WSJ] 
Dec. 15: In Ankara, Russian prime minister Vik- 
tor Chernomyrdin signed an agreement with Tur- 
key to export $20 billion of natural gas to Turkey 
over 25 years [12/16 FT] 

Dec. 17: Prime Minister Yilmaz threatened to 
withdraw Turkey's application to join the Euro- 
pean Union 1f the Union did not reverse by June 
its decision to exclude Turkey from the next wave 
of enlargement [12/18 FT] 

Dec. 19: In Washington, Turkey signed a $22 
billion deal with the Boeing Company to buy 49 
aircraft [12/19 WSJ, 12/22 NYT] 

Prime Minister Yilmaz met with US president 
Clinton, 1n Washington, to discuss bilateral and 
regional issues [12/19 WSJ, 12/20, 12/21 FT, 
12/22 NYT] 

Dec. 22: In Ankara, the foreign minist-y spokes- 
man, Sermet Ataccali, announced tha- a Greek 
diplomat had been expelled on suspicicn of espi- 
onage Newspapers reported that the Greek dip- 
lomat had sought information that would be 
helpful to the Kurdistan Worker’s Party [12/23 
NYT, FT] 

Dec. 25: Legislators approved a six-month exten- 
sion of the mandate for the US-British aerial sur- 
veillance operation, Northern Watch, based at the 
Ircirlik air base 1n southern Turkey, which surveys 
Kurdish regions 1n northern Iraq [12/26 WP] 
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Jan. 4: Police reported that they had arrested two 
members of the Marxist Revolutionary People's Sal- 
vation Army and seized four bombs, thereby prevent- 
ing an attack on the Treirlik air base [1/5 WSJ] 
Jan. 11: Police detamed 1,374 people, mostly 
Kurds, around Istanbul in an effort to limit emi- 
gration to Europe [1/12 WSJ, WP] 

Jan. 14: Muhyettın Aksak, the Welfare Party 
mayor of Yakutrye, converted the Orthodox 
church ın Erzurum to a mosque, violating a 
foreign ministry ban on such conversions The 
church had most recently been used as a ware- 
house [1/15 FBIS] 


United Arab Emirates 


See also, Regional Affairs, Iraq, Qatar 


1997 
Dec. 16: At Al-Mushnf Palace, Shaykh Zayid 


bm-Sultan al-Nuhayyan met with French presi- 


dent Jacques Chirac to discuss bilateral coopera- 
tion and regional issues [12/18 FBIS] 


Yemen 
See also, Regional Affairs, Qatar 


1997 


Oct. 24: President ‘Ali ‘Abdallah Salih met with 
representatives of TOTAL, a French oil company, 
to discuss investment opportunities [10/27 FBIS] 
Oct. 26: The Yemen News Agency reported that 
four explosions had occurred in Aden No casu- 
alties were reported [10/28 FBIS] 

Oct. 30: Near San‘a’, American oil executive 
Steve Carpenter was abducted by unknown kid- 
nappers [11/28 WP] 

Nov. 27: Kidnappers freed American oil execu- 
tive Carpenter, unharmed (11/28 NYT] 





Book Reviews 
Gulf Security in the 1990s 


Review Article by Jill Crystal 


U.S. Forces in the Middle East, by Anthony H Cordesman Boulder Westview Press, 1997 xi 
+ 130 pages Notes to p 141 Sources and Methods to p 144 $62 cloth, $24 paper 

Iran: Dilemmas of Dual Containment, by Anthony H Cordesman and Ahmed 5 Hashim 
Boulder Westview Press, 1997 xv + 323 pages Notes to p 360 Sources and Methods to p 363 $75 
cloth, $30 paper 

Iraq: Sanctions and Beyond, by Anthony H Cordesman and Ahmed S Hashim Boulder 
Westview Press, 1997 xiu + 359 pages Sources and Methods to p 362 Notes to p 393 $79 cloth, 
$32 paper 

Kuwait: Recovery and Security after the Gulf War, by Anthony H Cordesmaa Boulder 
Westview Press 1997 xın + 133 pages Notes to p 149 Sources and Methods to p 152 $60 cloth, $23 


paper 


These books are part of a six-volume series on the Gulf In the authors’ words, they provide “an ongoing 
dynamuc net assessment” of the years since the 1991 Gulf War ! Except for the monograph U 5 Forces 
in the Middle East, the series consists of case studies that follow a comparable format while still 
allowing for each particular state’s diversity Although the books emphasize external security and 
military deployments, they also cover foreign policy in general, economics and oil, internal security, 
and recent internal political dynamics 

In the overview volume, U $ Forces, Cordesman analyzes the Gulf primarily from the perspective 
of evolving US security interests, focusmg on the way these interests have been driven by cost 
containment efforts 1n US defense spending 1n the post-Cold War era Cordesman gives a comprehen- 
sive overview of recent phases in US thinking about the use of force, an analysis which a.so weaves 
through the other volumes Cordesman's expertise on the military makes his coverage of security the 
book's natural strength The many tables and assembled facts provide a useful reference guide By 


Jill Crystal, Associate Professor, Department of Political Science, Auburn University Jill Crystal is tPe author of 
Oil and Politics in the Gulf Rulers and Merchants in Kuwait and Qatar ( Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 
1995) 

1 The other two books are Saud: Arabia. Guarding the Desert Kingdom and Bahrain, Oman, Qatar, and 
the UAE Challenges of Security Both were annotated in MEJ V 51 No 3 
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bringing together in one place usually disparate information about US deployment in the Gulf, he 
provides an important service for those who study the region 

A US security perspective 1s not, of course, the only way to look at the region (as we who study 
the area constantly remind each other) It 1s certainly not always the most useful way to look at the 
internal politics of particular states 1n the region But 1t would be as foolish in the 1990s to look at the 
Gulf’s internal dynamics without thinking seriously about the security context, as it would have been 
in the late 1980s to study Kuwait’s domestic politics without reference to its security context And that 
security context only makes sense when understood in terms of US energy and defense concerns 
Whether the United States ought to be 1n the Gulf, and 1n what capacity, 1s an entirely distinct question 
from whether it 1s in the Gulf and what that means for Gulf actors 

Despite the naturally dry topic and the author’s unnaturally dry tone, Cordesman, refreshingly, 1s 
a man of clearly stated oprmions In general, he supports conventional thinking about US security and 
the Gulf, but he critiques it at its edges in interesting ways 

The end of the Cold War prompted cost containment that weakened US capabilities in the Gulf 
Cordesman 1s unhappy with the cutbacks 1n US military spending and their effect on US military 
capabilities in the region While he sees some improvement in coordination between US forces and Gulf 
allies, ın overall security terms he does not see this as terribly important (1e , Kuwait could again be 
occupied were the United States not independently committed to its preservation) On relations with 
particular Gulf states, Cordesman and Hashim are sometimes critical of US policy This ts especially 
the case 1n the co-authored Iraq and Iran volumes While Cordesman and Hashim have little affection 
for the present Iraqi regime and see little hope that a successor regime would be substantially different, 
they are critical of the sanctions policy, which, they point out, hurts the Iraqi population but hardly the 
leadership (elements of which, as they describe, have benefitted personally from the sanctions) In 
addition, the policy leaves a legacy of hostility to the United States that cannot help future relations 
“The problem with the present policy of sanctions 1s that 1t has no clear end game, offers no incentives, 
punishes the ordinary İraqı far more than the elites responsible for Iraq's actions, and sets only vague 
rules for the future” (Jraq, p 35) On Iran, Cordesman and Hashim are even more critical of the US 
position They point out how isolated the United States 1s 1n 1ts sanctions policy (The authors, however, 
are divided in their interpretation of the effect of those sanctions on Iran ) The critique of US policy 
towards both Iran and Iraq, while not new, 1s notable because 1t emanates from so well-respected a 
mulitary authority as Cordesman 

As for the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) states, Cordesman sees them in continual peril from 
both Iran and Iraq (he views Iraq as a continuing credible military threat to Kuwait and Saudi Arabia) 
Cordesman notes the GCC’s continuing inability to develop any effective military alliance. But, unlike 
many observers, Cordesman does not think the Saudis (or other Gulf states) spend too much on the 
military He favors continuing high levels of defense spending by the wealthier GCC states (even 
though he 1s well aware of the current financial constraints on the regimes), and more US military and 
financial aid for the poorer ones (Bahrain and Oman) 

Cordesman”s and Hashım”s strength lies 1n the analysis of the international and regional security 
context Given this, it is disappointing that Cordesman did not devote more attention in the GCC cases 
to the relationship between the international and domestic dynamics What 1s the connection, for 
example, between an improved security relationship between the United States and Saudi Arabia or 
Kuwait and their internal security? Does the increasing size, capability, and perhaps composition of 
military forces shape the way those forces handle internal security? How has relying on foreign labor 
shaped the military as a domestic and regional actor? How would reducing foreign labor 1n the military 
forces affect their capabilities, qualitatively and quantitatively? Have the predominantly Sunni Gulf 
regimes changed their views of the Shi‘a in high military positions since the ascent of the Iraqi over the 
Iranian threat? These questions flow logically from the others Cordesman and Hashim raise, and the 
authors’ backgrounds make them particularly well-suited to discuss them, yet they are not really 
answered 
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The sense of change that shapes the international and regional context 1s also too often missing in 
the individual cases The absence of theoretical and historical depth (especially in the cases of the GCC 
States) gives an immediacy to issues that have been around for some time Yes, the percentage of 
foreign labor is very high and economic growth would probably nmnprove were governments to take 
strong policy measures to nationalize the labor force Yes, government policies subsidizing everything 
from utilities to housing harm economic growth in an era of lower oil prices and higher mulitary 
spending, something that taxes and reduced subsidies might correct But this has been true for decades 
The reason policy makers have not, 1n fact, introduced the policies that Cordesman and others before 
him recommend 1s not because they have not thought to, but because of the economic and political 
power of the constituencies 1mporting foreign labor, the historical political consequences oz relying on 
local labor, a general sense of popular entitlement, and for a host of other reasons that the b»oks do not 
explore Hashim and Cordesman tackle some of these issues in the Iraq and Iran vclumes, but 
Cordesman only touches on them in the GCC states cases 

similarly, while Cordesman and Hashim are probably correct about the need to privatzze, they do 
not explam how privatization in an economy so thoroughly dominated by the state mizht best be 
sequenced, or how far it should go (they do not, after all, appear to advocate radical privatization of oil 
or defense) Instead, they call broadly but vaguely for aggressive privatization measures, especially 
"ones which emphasize speed and scale over social equity" (Kuwait, p 54) Cordesman writes that 
"most employed Kuwaitis do little more than interfere with each other's efforts or complicate the 
operations of an already cumbersome and inefficient government sector [R]oughly 80% of all 
employed Kuvvartıs have no economic function of any kind, their jobs are meaningless and a net 
liability to the nation” (Kuwait, p 53) Without knowing the origin and meaning of these figures, it 15 
hard to know how they might best be reduced Unfortunately, this unquestioned commitmen: to markets 
at all cost 1s a problem endemic to the current literature, reminiscent of an older hterature's equally 
unquestioned commitment to states Certainly state employment could be reduced But again, 1f one 
thinks of those jobs in terms of their historical political function (distributing mcome 1r. politically 
useful ways and buying stability), then their utility and policy persistence are clearer And while 1t may 
be true that “Kuwait’s cradle-to-grave welfare society has not, however, provided a path towards 
development or social cohesion based on social purpose” (Kuwait, p 53), it is not clear to this reader 
that market forces would achieve that goal either As an academic, this reviewer wonders whether the 
goal of restructunng the educational system, as Cordesman advocates, "to focus on job-related 
education — [and] eliminate high overhead educational activities without economic benefits" (Kuwait, 
p 55) would produce better outcomes than those produced in recent years at US universities. If the 
private sector 1s so efficient, why not leave it the task of providing job-related education? 

But underlying these issues 1s a more fundamental problem There is little theory or visible 
structure, to indicate what Cordesman and Hashim think are the important categories or driving forces 
of politics Theoretical frameworks reveal and enhance our understanding of the world When they are 
unarticulated, 1t is hard for the reader to identify and evaluate the author's working assumptions about 
political change Many of the terms of reference (e g , pragmatists, modernists), without explanation, 
are simply confusing The absence of clear organizing principles behind these categories lessens their 
analytical utility 

Finally, there are problems with the sources In the authors’ defense, it must be said tuat reliable 
sources on the Gulf are few On Iraq, in particular, Cordesman and Hashim have no more tc work with 
than anyone else no studies, no fieldwork, no election results Elsewhere where sources are also few, 
the authors apparently rely on interviews to help guess at elite political dynamics (half of the guesses 
are probably true, but without the sources, we do not know which half) Although the useful literature 
1$ slim (making some guessing necessary), it does exist, but 1s not cited Instead, on internal politics the 
authors rely almost exclusively on recent newspaper articles and State Department reports As anyone 
who has worked with these sources knows, they are very uneven—the State Department human rights 
reports, for example, are often patched together from last year's version by Junior officers new to the 
country İt 1s often difficult to know what sources are being used at any given time The citation for 
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Table 14 in US Forces, a highly detailed, ten-page table on “The Iranian and Iraqi Race for Weapons 
of Mass Destruction 1n the Gulf," for example, 1s "Source Prepared by Anthony H Cordesman, 
Co-Director, Middle East Program, CSIS” (U $ Forces, p 104) He wnites, “the Internet and several 
online services were also used extensively Since such the [sic] data bases are dynamic, and change or 
are deleted over time, there 1s no clear way to footnote much of this material” (Kuwait, p 151) There 
1s reference to interviews and input from outside reviewers, but no names While anonymity may 
sometimes be unavoidable, we cannot evaluate the reliability of unidentified sources 

This 1s not a quibble It goes to the heart of assessing the quality and accuracy of the research The 
problem 1s not so much that the authors sometimes guess on the basis of a few bits of information while 
at other times reasoning carefully from more voluminous and accessible data The problem 1s that the 
reader does not know when the authors are doing which It 1s precisely because there 1s little hard data 
on the Gulf that we need to be especially careful about citing the sources we do have This 1s 
particularly the case ın a book that makes ambitious claims to offer scientific data—both ın Westview’s 
blurb (“emphasis 1s placed on hard data and substantive analysis") and implicitly in 1ts massive charts 
and detailed numbers Yet, the sources, on closer examination, are rarely clear Notes seem randomly 
sprinkled through the book For example, “the same geography that has blessed Kuwait with oll has 
cursed 1t with neighbors like Iran and Iraq" (Kuwait, p 58) merits a note, yet direct quotations and 
voting data on Chamber of Commerce elections do not 

There are also the usual concluding quibbles There are no indexes There 1s no bibliography And 
there are the curious factual errors (the amir of Kuwait has apparently named himself crown prince, 
Kuwait, p 6) 

Overall, however, the books provide a useful assessment of the Gulf in the late 1990s, a thoughtful 
reflection on the changes (in some cases, quite massive) since the Gulf War They are a useful reference 
guide, and a good first step towards a badly needed analysis of the regional dynamic of the Gulf as a 
whole 


Robert McChesney is a professor in the Depart- 
ment of Middle East Studies at New York Uni- 
versity Much of his research and wnting has 
focused on the early modern history of Central 
Asia and 1s characterized by his assiduous use of 
original, and sometimes esoteric, sources This 
meticulous research was particularly notable in 
his classic earlier work, Wagf in Central Asia ! To 
discuss today's Central Asia ın the light of what 
he sees as its enduring structures and institutions, 
McChesney chooses for analysis “four general 
themes— geographical/spatial, economic, social, 
and political” (p 12) 

In Chapter One, “A Region in Transition 
Central Asia Imagined,” the author briefly dis- 
cusses the roles of religion and ethnicity accord- 
ing to the perception of the inhabitants of Central 


CENTRAL ASIA 


Central Asia: Foundations of Change, by 
Robert D McChesney Princeton, NJ Darwin Press, 
1997 xix + 147 pages Notes to p 178 Gloss to p 
182 Bibl top 194 Index to p 204 $35 


Reviewed by David Nalle 


In the past decade, the people of Central Asia 
have experienced a profound disruption in the 
way their political, economic and social lives are 
organized This thoughtful and authoritative book 
seeks to go beyond the information provided by 
media reportage to identify “the embedded insti- 


tutions, the structures to which people refer when 
seeking order amidst the apparent disorder around 
them” (p 11) These are the “foundations of 
change” of the book’s title which, the author says, 
may be reflected 1n today’s events but must be 
sought and defined 1n the “long-term [of] the past 
five centuries” (p 8) 


Asia Another section, titled “Central Asia as 
Metaphor,” considers the outside world’s image 
of Central Asia as consisting mainly of the Silk 


5-— 

1 Waqfin Central Asta Four Hundred Years in 
the History of a Muslim Shrine, 1480-1889 (Princeton 
Princeton University Press, 1991) 


Road and the playing field of the Great Game A 
stunning National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration (NASA) satellite image of Central Asia, 
from the Caspian Sea to the Taklamakan Desert, 
illustrates a catalogue of the physical features of 
"Central Asia Imagined Geographically " This 
section closes with a foreboding of conflict over 
the distribution of the area’s generous but care- 
lessiy used supply of mountain-fed water “now 
that there 1s no longer a single central authority 
setting policy on water use" (p 37) 

After expressing reservations about the view 
commonly put forth, that the early 16th century 
ushered 1n a period of decadence and decline in 
Central Asia, Chapter Two then deals with “Eco- 
nomic Fundamentals" McChesney establishes 
that private ownership of land, carefully docu- 
mented and recorded, had long been the norm ın 
the area, until the 1mposition of Soviet rule in the 
1920s This leads him to an intriguing conclusion 


Whether the post-Soviet Central Asian states 
seek answers in their history to analogous 
problems faced today or not, the past nonethe- 
less provides a rich store of expenence Legal 
institutions and mechanisms concerning prop- 
erty-holding and property rights and an old and 
venerable system of judicial administration 
could provide solutions for some of today's 
problems What makes the administration. of 
Shari’a law attractive today, of course, 1s the 
fact that 1t 1s Islamic, the one ideology with 
ancient roots and long-standing loyalties com- 
mon to all of Central Asia As such, it has the 
potential to carry with it the moral authority 
necessary to engender legal consensus about, 
and submission to, a rule of law without which 
economic activity remains the prisoner of 
arbitrariness (p 68) 


Chapter Three turns to “Society and Commu- 
nity” and focuses in particular on shrines and 
dynastic families ın Central Asia This 1s a field in 
which McChesney's research has been preemi- 
nent, and the discussion here 1s especially reward- 
ing The histories of five great shrines of Central 
Asia are described 1n some detai] Gazur Gah, the 
shrine of ‘Abdallah Ansari (d 1089) at Herat, the 
shrine of the fourth caliph, ‘Ali bin Abi Talib, at 
Mazar-ı-Sharıf, the Bahauddin Naqshband (d 
1390) complex near Bukhara, the shrine of Khoya 
Ahrar (d 1440) at Samargand, and the Char Bakr 
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shrine (tomb of a tenth-century scholar), also at 
Bukhara 

Shrines are quintessentially institutions “em- 
bedded” in Central Asian society McChesney 
writes, “The importance of shrines in society 1s 
not, of course, unique to Central Asia, but they are 
particularly prominent ın Central Asian history 
and continue to be so today, although their 1m- 
portance 1s not widely recognized Because of the 
power they have come to hold over the 1magina- 
tion, the discovery, creation, and preservation of 
shrines make them centers of culturzl, economic 
and, on occasion, political power" (pp 71-72) 
One is moved by this argument to hope for 
sociological and demographic reseerch on the 
current impact of shrines, research of a thorough- 
ness comparable to McChesney's historical pre- 
sentation ? 

In his final chapter, McChesney focuses on 
"Law, Legitimacy and Leadership " Examining 
the legacy of Chingiz Khan, the author again 
dissents from the accepted wisdom, put forth in 
this case, he says, by V V Barthold and Bernard 
Lewis (p 122), that credits Chingiz with author- 
ing the Yasa, the Mongol code of laws, and 
establishing a “Pax Mongolica" McChesney 
sides instead with the reservations on these sub- 
jects expressed by Yur Bregel in ais ground- 
breaking 1978 Harvard lecture 3 This does not, 
however, deflect McChesney from detailing the 
persistence and centrality of the Chingizid legacy, 
including the Yasa (whatever its origin), in deter- 
mining political legitimacy well into the 18th 
century This legacy, he points out, becomes 
“neo-Chingizid” 1n the later centuries. involving a 
complex coexistence of Yasa and shaz1‘a (Islamic 
law) Speaking specifically of Afghan:stan and its 
need to rebuild state and society, McChesney 
writes “The legitimacy of a Shari”a-mmnded ruler, 
as compared to a Yasa-minded one, Les first and 
foremost in publicly proclaiming the intention of 
5 


2 An excellent example of such research for 
one country 1s "Shrine Pilgrimage in Turkmenistan” 
by David Tyson, m Central Asta Monitor, No 1 (1997) 
See also "The Cult of Holy Places“ by Mana Eva 
Subtelny, Middle East Journal Vol 43, No 4 (1989), 
for a pre-ındependence view of shrines in Central Asia 

3 The Role of Central Asia in the History of the 
Muslim East Occasional Paper No 20 (New York 
Afghanistan Council of the Asia Society, _980) 
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protecting and advancing religion within the rul- 
er’s jurisdiction” (p 145) 

Foundations of Change 1s a provocative subti- 
tle for this important and very timely book 
Recognizing that major changes are still 1n store 
for Central Asia, a deeply informed historian, 
skipping over the dreadful aberration of Soviet 
rule, has reached into the past to identify those 
cultural foundations on which Central Asians 
might be able to build a viable future for them- 
selves If taken literally this 1s a radical message, 
one that may be difficult to absorb for those who 
would make the new states of Central Asia over 
into something “modern”—without regard to con- 
ceptually or ideologically troubling “founda- 
tions ” 


David Nalle is Washington editor of the bumonthly 
periodical Central Asia Monitor 


EGYPT 


The Politics of Households in Ottoman 
Egypt: The Rise of the Qazdaglis, by Jane 
Hathaway Cambndge Cambridge University 
Press, 1997 Xv + 173 pages Gloss to p 179 
Bibl to p 189 Index to p 198 $49 95 


Reviewed by Mary Ann Fay 


In her 1992 PhD dissertation, Jane Hathaway 
challenged the traditional histonography of Otto- 
man Egypt by arguing that the elite of beys 
(members of the beylicate created by the Ottoman 
administration) and mulitary officers was not a 
throwback to the Mamluk sultanate, and that the 
system that emerged in the late 17th century 
should not be characterized as Mamluk or even 
neo-Mamluk The volume under review, The 
Politics of Households in Ottoman Egypt, 1s a 
revision of the author's dissertation With. the 
addition of new matenal on women, it makes a 
contribution to the history of Ottoman Egypt and 
in particular to the origins of the household that 
dominated 18th-century Egypt, the Qazdughli 
The study does not, however, succeed in its larger 
aim, which 1s to demonstrate that there were no 
structural or cultural continuities between the 
Mamluk sultanate and late 17th- and 18th-century 


Egypt, which other scholars, including this re- 
viewer, have termed neo-Mamluk 

In her denial of continuity between the classical 
Mamluk and the Ottoman periods, Hathaway 
takes a Turco-centric approach to Egyptian his- 
tory that attributes historical change 1n the prov- 
ince predominantly to forces emanating from the 
imperial center This 1s evident 1n her approach to 
historical causality She identifies the Anatolian 
mercenaries and soldiers who made their way to 
Egypt in the late 17th century, among them the 
founder of the Qazdughli household, as the pri- 
mary agents of change during this period As for 
the more indigenous institution of the beylicate, 
the author divorces it from the Mamluk past by 
arguing that revolutionary changes ın the land 
tenure system transformed the beys into Ottoman 
tax farmers Finally, she contends that the model 
for the households of the beys and the regimental 
parvenus was the elite Ottoman household, mod- 
eled after that of Sultan Suleyman I, and not the 
households of the Mamluk sultans or princes who 
ruled Egypt until the Ottoman conquest 

Although Hathaway's arguments are not per- 
suasive, her work makes a significant contribution 
to the literature by turning scholarly attention 
away from the beylicate and to the heretofore 
neglected regiments The author shows how the 
regiments rose to a position of dominance by the 
early 18th century and how the Qazdughl house- 
hold emerged from the Janissary corps and be- 
came the preeminent 18th-century household 

Hathaway's study 1s based on documents from 
the Ottoman archives ın Istanbul, including mihi- 
tary salary registers from 1675-77 and 1737-38, 
the Muhimme-: Misr registers, which include 
Imperial orders to the governors of Egypt and 
various documents relating to the imperial awgaf 
(religious endowments) benefitting the holy cities 
of Mecca and Medina The author also makes use 
of the chronicles of ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Jabarti 
and Ahmad Katkhuda al-Damurdashi, as well as 
underused and unused chronicles and unpublished 
manuscripts 

Hathaway's argument, laid out 1n Part One of 
the book, 1s two-fold Furst, she redefines the 
household to include groups in the barracks of the 
regiments as well as residence-based conglomer- 
ates, and second, she recasts Egypt’s military 
Society as a regional vanation on a household- 
based elite culture that existed throughout the 


Ottoman Empire and that integrated the provinces 
with the center 

Hathaway’s definition of the household and the 
paradigmatic role of Sultan Suleyman’s house- 
hold are problematic Furst, 1n the literature on the 
history of the family and household, households 
are generally defined as those living in the same 
house under the same head European dictionaries 
for the early modem period (17th-18th centuries) 
give “family” as a synonym for “household” and 
vice versa! Thus, a group that formed in the 
barracks of a regiment was certainly a power 
center but was not a household Hathaway does 
not explain why we should abandon conventional 
definitions of a household to include individuals 
who were not housed in an actual residence or 
how this revised definition enhances our under- 
standing of the household This 1s not a minor 
point since the 1nternal dynamics of the barracks 
groups and the household were vastly different 
with 1mportant consequences for the history of 
this period 

Second, Hathaway does not explain satisfacto- 
nly why, after more than two centuries of rule by 
the Mamluk sultanate, during which power was 
also organized through households, the model for 
the resurgent beylicate and the up-and-coming 
regimental officers should be the household of 
Suleyman J and not of the Mamluk sultans In 
view of her argument, it should be pointed out that 
the Mamluk sultanate, which Hathaway refers to 
at times as an "emirate," was an organized polit- 
ical and military force before the emergence of 
"Uthman's emirate in 14th-century Anatolia 
Hathaway mentions, but does not explore, the 
suggestion made by Gabriel Piterberg that both 
the Mamluk and Ottoman households were varı- 
ations on "the Turco-Mongol household? And, 
although the author notes that there 1s a global 


1 For example, there 1s Dictionnaire royal fran- 
coys (sic) et anglois of Abel Boyer, which 1s cited in 
Jean-Louis Flandrın, Famihes ın Former Times Kin- 
ship, Household, and Sexuality (Cambridge Cambridge 
University Press, 1979) Or, the author could have 
consulted Edward William Lane’s useful definition of 
““a”ıla a family or household ” in Arabic-English 
Lexicon, Book I, Part 5 (New York Frederick Ungar 
Publishing Company, 1955), p 2201 

2 Gabriel Piterberg, “The Formation of an Ot- 
toman Egyptian Elite in the 18th Century,” Interna- 
tional Journal of Middle East Studtes 22 (1990), pp 
275—89 l 
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dimension to the household system of politics 
which may be symptomatic of a society at a 
certain stage of 1ts development, she fails to build 
on this insight or to consider its implications for 
her argument about the Ottoman-era Egyptian 
household In this reviewer’s opinion, the house- 
hold was pervasive as a way of organizing power 
in pre-modern societies and does have global 
historical implications as well as commonalities 
that transcend cultural boundaries Fcr example, 
the Ottoman elite household that Hathaway de- 
scribes and proposes as the inspiration for the 
Egyptian household 1s remarkably simular 1n its 
attributes to the princely households of feudal 
Europe, a fact which underscores the need for a 
wider historical context for the household form 
analyzed in this work 

In Part Two of the book, Hathaway turns her 
attention to the commercial activities and tax 
farms of the Qazdughlis (Chapter Seven) Hatha- 
way delineates the Qazdughli domination of the 
Red Sea coffee trade, which was an ottgrowth of 
the household's control of the pilgrimage route 
This chapter makes an important contribution to 
our understanding of the Qazdughli nse to prom- 
inence because it explains how a regimental 
household that lacked the offices and tax farms 
reserved for the beylicate was able to amass the 
wealth and influence that ultimately made it the 
dominant household of 18th-century Egypt 

In Chapter Six, Hathaway explores tne position 
of women in the household This 1s a welcome 
addition to the historiography of Ottoman Egypt, 
which has generally neglected the role of women 
Certain aspects of her analysis, however, are 
problematic According to Hathaway, elite 
women acquired authority and legitimacy through 
marnage alliances between households and by 
acting as a kind of family matnarch An elite 
woman “might guard the household’s wealth, 
either by protecting 1t from usurpers or by herself 
forming part of the household’s heritable prop- 
erty” (p 110) It 1s known that when a grandee 
died, his successor married the widow 1n part to 
legitimize his assumption of power To state, 
however, that this made the woman a “heritable 
property” incorrectly implies that free women 
with legal rights under the shar:'a (Islamic law), 
including the right to own property, were the 
equivalent of slaves 
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What 1s completely missing from Hathaway's 
analysis 15 women's property ownership and the 
economic autonomy they exhibited ın the buying, 
selling and endowment of real estate There 1s also 
an important difference between women as custo- 
dians or protectors of property and as owners of 
property, since the latter implies a significant 
degree of personal autonomy as well as legal 
nghts Several of the women cited by Hathaway 
as examples of “heritable property" were 1n fact 
important property owners 1n their own right For 
example, Nafisa al-Bayda, wife and widow of ‘Ali 
Bey al-Kabir and Murad Bey, endowed a waqf 
that mcluded income from a wakala, one of the 
most lucrative of 18th-century investments, lo- 
cated near Bab Zuwayla? Hathaway, however, 
did not consult either the Egyptian archives or the 
relevant secondary literature for evidence of 
women's property ownership Another curious 
omission 1s any reference to Carl Petry's study of 
the women of the 1mperial and princely house- 
holds of the classic Mamluk period and their 
ownership and stewardship of property ^ 

In summary, Hathaway's study should be con- 
sulted by specialists 1n the field for 1ts information 
and insights concerning the role of the regiments 
in the history of Ottoman Egypt and the mse of the 
Qazdughli household Her arguments about the 
nature of the Egyptian households that would 
revise our understanding of them as neo-Mamluk, 
while not persuasive, are sure to keep the debate 
alive and lively There is much mn the book to 
interest the academic non-specialist, but it may 
not be easily understood by the general reader or 
students without a background in Ottoman and 
Egyptian history 


Mary Ann Fay, Department of History and Polı- 
tics, Virginia Military Institute 
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3 Nafisa”s wagfiyya m the Dar al-VVatha”ıq 
al-Qav/mıyya ts al-Bab al-‘Ali, Suyil 313, item 1002, pp 
440-45 

4 Carl Petry, “Class Solidarity versus Gender 
Gain Women as Custodians of Property 1n Later Me- 
dieval Egypt,” 1n Women in Middle Eastern History 
Shifting Boundaries ın Sex and Gender, ed by Nikkie R 
Keddie and Beth Baron (New Haven Yale University 
Press, 1991), pp 122-42 
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Iranian Intellectuals and the West: The 
Tormented Triumph of Nativism, by Mehr- 
zad Boroujerdi New York Syracuse University 
Press, 1996 xix + 181 pages Append to p 215 
Gloss to p 219 Bibl to p 240 Index to p 256 
$45 cloth, $16 95 paper 


Reviewed by Abbas Milani 


In spite of the significant role Iranian intellectuals 
have played 1n shaping the debate of 20th-century 
politics and culture in Iran, hitherto no systematic 
account of their role has been published 1n either 
English or Persian Iranian Intellectuals and the 
West 1s a welcome attempt to fill this gaping 
lacuna 

After an introductory theoretical chapter artic- 
ulating the book’s central concepts, and after a 
brief discussion of the nature of the Pahlavi 
regime as a “rentier state” (“a state that derives a 
substantial portion of its revenue on a regular 
basis from payments by foreign concerns 1n the 
form of rent,” p 25), the narrative’s other five 
chapters are, in essence, brief sketches of the 
work of an eclectic assortment of Iranian intellec- 
tuals 1n the post- World War II era A few, like 
Al-e Ahmad, Hamid Enayat, “Alı Sharı“atı, Dary- 
ush Shaygan and Sayyid Nasr, are known to the 
more serious English-speaking students of Iranian 
culture and politics Others, hke Sayyid Fakhro- 
ddın Shadman, Ahmad Fardid, Reza Davarı and 
‘Abd al-Karim Soroush, have been less discussed 
in Western scholarly literature The book also 
includes a rather odd 30-page “Appendix” that 
offers, ın large type and ın a single slender 
column, a list of personal information about 
Iranian intellectuals The value of such an appen- 
dix, scholarly or otherwise, 1s questionable 

The book's central thesis 1s that a form of 
nativism, or an “admixture of anti-Westerniza- 
tion, antidictatorship, antidependency, and Third 
Worldist rhetoric" (p 178), has combined with 
*onentalism in reverse”-—a discourse of power 
that “bases its claims to truth on such normative 
fields as theology, mythology, mysticism, ethics 
and poetry” (p 13)—to permeate much of the 
intellectual discourse in Iran Before the 1979 


revolution, natıvısm played a formative role in the 
“social construction of the West as the ‘other’ ” 
(p 53) and in defining the nature of the relation- 
ship between the state and intellectuals in Iran 
With time, clerics and secular intellectuals came 
to see not only the West but also the Pahlavi 
regime as the “other,” and were caught in a 
“dichotomous thinking” that vacillated between 
“a state of fraudulent ‘modernism’ or a nativistic 
impasse” (p 181) With the victory of the 1979 
Islamic Revolution ın Iran, this nativism changed 
from "the acculturated response of disenchanted 
intellectuals to the hegemonic discourse of a 
revolutionary elite” (p 179) 

Fashioning into a short, 180-page narrative the 
long, polyphonic 50-year history of intellectual 
development in Iran is perilous terntory few 
scholars would dare to tread Mehrzad Boroujerdi 
has ventured into this territory, and has had to 
make some very hard choices, which, unfortu- 
nately, he has not always made well 

Àn example of some of these questionable 
choices relates to the criteria used to select the 
intellectuals about whom he has written Borou- 
Jerdi asserts that he chose them not for their 
“public fame” but for their “substantial theoretical 
contribution” (p xv) There 1s, however, no clear 
discussion of the basis for his evaluation of those 
"substantial" theoretical contributions Instead, it 
seems that only the author's subjective preference 
has shaped the contours of the narrative What 
else could explain the fact that there are no 
discussions tn the book of intellectuals Zokalmulk 
Foroughi, Muhammad Gazvim, “Alı Dashtı, 
Sadıq Hedayat, and Vabıh Behrouz? How else 
could we account for the curious fact that not a 
single woman 1s discussed at any length in the 
book? Did women intellectuals play no role in the 
political and cultural discourse? Another glaring 
omission 1n the narrative 1s any serious discussion 
of the covert and overt influence of the Soviet 
Union on intellectual discourse 1n Iran The text’s 
parameters of exclusion and inclusion are referred 
to 1n a footnote, when the author, anticipating the 
charge of "conceptual ambiguity" 1n his definition 
of who 1s an intellectual, writes, “I do not deny the 
subjectiveness of my definitional choice" (p 23) 

On several occasions, some of the book's most 
important 1deas seem like declarations by fiat and 
are not substantiated by any cited sources For 
example, m a discussion of Al-e Ahmad, and the 
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impact his “Westoxication’ had on Iranian intel- 
lectual discourse, Boroujerdi writes that Ahmad’s 
“rudimentary acquaintance with Western philos- 
ophy was mainly acquired through conversations 
with frends and colleagues who had studied in 
the West” (footnote 20, p 70) The author pro- 
vides no supportive evidence for his claim, which 
appears to be in contradiction with the fact that 
Ahmad translated into Persian a number of works 
of Western philosophy, including texis by Sartre, 
Camus, Gramsci, and Junger If :t were indeed 
true that one of the most important voices in 
shaping the Iranian intellectual response to the 
West only had second-hand anecdota. knowledge 
of Western philosophy, should not that fact de- 
serve more than the few lines of a footnote that ıt 
has received 1n the book? 

These lapses, and other contentious claims of 
the book, do not take away from the value of 
Iranian Intellectuals and the West as a lucid and 
necessary first step 1n the much needed critical 
appraisal of the important role Iranian intellectu- 
als have played 1n modern Iranian pclitics 


Abbas Milani chairs the Department: of History 
and Political Science at the College of Notre 
Dame and is the author of Tales of Two Cities A 
Persian Memoir (Washington, DC Mage Pub- 
lishers, 1996) 


Pivot of the Universe: Nasir al-Din Shah 
Qafar and the Iranian Monarchy, 1831— 
1896, by Abbas Amanat Berkeley University of 
California Press, 1997 xxiv + 448 pages Ab- 
brevs to p 449 Notes to p 504 Bibi top 518 
Index to p 536 $45 


Reviewed by James Clark 


The history of 19th-century Iran has long been a 
neglected and misunderstood pertoc Scholars 
have been content to cover it with a few broad 
generalizations and cursory surveys of major 
events and personalities İt 1s for this reason that 
this book 1s a welcome contribution to the field 
Abbas Amanat’s work 1s one of the first to utilize 
primary source materials that have teen edited 
and published over the past 40 years to produce an 
intricate and detailed study of the period 
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As his subject, Amanat has chosen the longest 
reigning of the Qajar shahs—Nasır al-Din Qayar 
Contrary to the dates given in the title, however, 
the book does not cover all of the shah’s life until 
his death ın 1896 It actually only goes up to 1871, 
with the epilogue giving a brief survey of the last 
25 years The actual focus of the book is on Nasir 
al-Din's youth and the first ten years of his reign 
(1831—58) It was during these formative years, 
the author maintains, that the patterns were set 
that would charactenze the remainder of his rule 

The author's central argument 1s that a transi- 
tion 1n the nature of the Iranian monarchy oc- 
curred over the first decade of the shah’s reign He 
was only 18 years of age when he was appointed 
governor of Azerbayan, and he subsequently be- 
came shah the same year Because of his youth, 
inexperience and initial lack of interest, he re- 
mained aloof from governance Both Mirza Taqi 
Khan Amir Kabir and Mirza Aqa Khan Nuri, his 
first two premiers, were father figures who tried to 
manipulate him and maintain a separation be- 
tween the monarchy and the daily affairs of 
government This ploy, however, became a chal- 
lenge to Nasir al-Din’s maturing ambitions 1n the 
face of which both Kabir and Nuri were eventu- 
ally removed from their positions Amanat asserts 
that Nun’s dismissal an. 1858 ended “a quarter- 
century of ministerial power, starting with Qa'1m 
Maqam in 1834 and continuing under Aqasi and 
Amur Kabir” (p 348) In its stead came a period of 
*monarchical autocracy," during which Nasir al- 
Din attempted to retain ultimate authority in his 
own hands 

This did not mean that the office of premier- 
ship was abolished, however Instead, 1t was 
“reduced = merely to that of an executive agent 
and a domesticated component of [the shah’s] 
court” (p 446) Others, notably the Sipahsalar 
(1865-66), Mushir al-Dawla (1871-73), Mus- 
tawfi al-Mamalık (1881-86), and particularly 
Amın al-Sultan (1886-96), afterwards assumed 
the position 1n fact if not in name But the shah 
prevented them from wielding the power Amur 
Kabir and Nun had held during their tenure in 
office The shah did that through a policy of 
balancing their power with that of other officials, 
much as he balanced other elements 1n his realm, 
such as the center and the periphery or the 
conservatives and the modernizers 


Following the fall of Nun, Nasir al-Din exper- 
imented with reforms, having been introduced to 
them by Amir Kabir He soon abandoned them, 
however, out of fear that his own position and the 
social structure at the top of which he stood would 
be undermined He was perceived as the auto- 
cratic shah, and disgruntled reformers blamed him 
for the country's ills and stagnation He was 
assassinated by a follower of Jamal al-Din al- 
Afghani in 1896 Nasir al-Din left a lasting but 
contradictory legacy, wherein he was seen both as 
an antı-reformıst despot opposing change and as 
the upholder of a bygone social structure that later 
generations have gazed upon with nostalgia 

This historical narration flows smoothly in a 
style that 1s rare for books 1n the field The middle 
chapters that contain the gist of the story, how- 
ever, are burdened by detail and become tedious 
reading The reader is also continuously con- 
fronted with speculative terms such as "proba- 
bly,” “might have been,” and “may have," which 
give the impression that the author 1s overextend- 
ing his interpretation beyond what the evidence 
will reveal This 1s largely because sources from 
the Qayar period, though substantial, usually pro- 
vide very little in the way of interpretation or 
commentary For some reason, the book does not 
have a standard method of orthography, an omis- 
sion that 1s all but inexcusable 1n a scholarly work 
of this standing and that hinders the understanding 
of some of the Persian terms Some mistransla- 
tions, incorrect transliteration of terms and con- 
tradictions suggest that the book was not carefully 
edited before publication 

Although unfortunate, these shortcomings 
should not detract from the book’s distinct con- 
tributions Our understanding of the Qajar period, 
and especially of the lives of its shahs, has been 
hindered by misperceptions This book makes a 
significant step toward shedding light on both 
Hopefully, this 1s only the beginning of the 
research on this period 


James Clark, Department of History, University 
of Texas at Austin 


Populism and Feminism in Iran: Wom- 
en’s Struggle in a Male-Defined Revolu- 
tionary Movement, by Haideh Moghıssı New 
York St Martin’s Press, 1996 xu + 190 pages 


Notes to p 206 Refs to p 213 Index to p 217 
$19 95 


Reviewed by Ali Akbar Mahdi 


This book 1s about the way Iranian women's 
individual and collective lives are affected by 
male attitudes towards women and sexuality It 
deals with the organizational dynamics of wom- 
en’s groups, the religio-legal system, and the 
political struggle against despotism and imperial 
powers The first two chapters give an overview 
of the emergence of women’s activism 1n Iran and 
the legal and political changes in their status 
during the regime of Shah Muhammad Reza 
Pahlavi (1941-78) The next two chapters deal 
with the images of women and sexuality in 
populist discourses of both religious and secular 
intellectuals and activists Chapter Five deals with 
the socialist view of women’s position in society 
as well as in social movements The final three 
chapters are devoted to the politics, especially 
with regard to women, of the Fedayeen, a leftist 
organization, during and after the 1979 revolu- 
tion The detailed description of the emergence of 
the National Union of Women and its relationship 
to the Fedayeen and interviews with activists 
within these organizations make up the most 
informative part of these chapters 

Moghissi advances two theses first, that “the 
dominance of populist tendencies and 1deologies 
among the [Iranian] opposition and their preoccu- 
pation with foreign aggression made the struggle 
for democracy and individual liberties peripheral” 
(p 2), and second, that the Iranian left's anti- 
feminist ideas and practices were rooted in “the 
hegemonic influence of Shuite/Iranian concepts 
and perceptions of female sexuality and sexist 
beliefs and values” (p 2) She criticizes the 
theoretical reductionism of the left and empha- 
sizes the question of gender identity and agency 
She shows how Iranian secular intellectuals and 
activists failed to understand and reflect on the 
realities of women as women, independent of 
their position 1n class struggle and national move- 
ments The socioeconomic problems of Iranian 
women are not isolated from the problems they 
face as a result of the sexist views shared by men 
of all social classes, political ideologies and reli- 
gious orientations Moghissi criticizes the oppres- 
sive, gendered order that has dominated the lives 
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of Iranian women and that has often been based 
on implicit but shared assumptions of men of 
opposing 1deological persuasions 

Moghissi wants democracy for Iran, not only 1n 
politics and society, but also in the family, 1e , in 
the most individual and intimate relationships 
Furthermore, she argues that Iranian women 
should not wait for the eradication of political and 
economic inequalities to achieve their individual 
rights They should ask for autonomy, dignity and 
equality now and not after the elimination of class 
and other forms of oppression Whether such a 
goal 1s achievable prior to the democratization of 
Iranian society 1s debatable There 1s, however, no 
denial that without an egalitarian relationship in 
the private sphere, it will be very difficult to 
generate or sustain democracy 1n the public one 
To achieve a genuine democracy and liberation, 
both Iranian men and women should begin chang- 
ing themselves concomitantly with the expecta- 
tion of a change in their social and political 
environment 
. Moghissi's book 1s partisan but honest, radical 
but courageous, provocative but reasonable She 
is painfully blunt in exposing the lack of adequate 
gender-consciousness among her fellow activists 
She examines critically her own past political 
involvements in a segment of the Iranian left and 
makes every effort to show the political and 
intellectual mistakes of the organization to which 
she belonged, especially 1n dealing with women 
and women’s issues Her thesis 1s a testimony to 
the distorted nature of Third World intellectual- 
ism, which is fixated on the prominence of polit- 
ical and economic oppression, ignoring 1ts 
cultural, social and individual dimensions The 
trauma of these forms of oppression blind these 
intellectuals from seeing their own biases, failures 
and contributions to the totality of the social 
relationships that dominate their lives 

As much as Moghissi's account of the left in 
Iran 1s rich and informative, the occasional gen- 
eralization and attribution of motive remains un- 
substantiated, and 1s sometimes contradictory 
Her narrow definition of populism and its appli- 
cation to the Iranian left 1s theoretically problem- 
atic, even from a Marxist perspective Her 
adoption of a socialist-feminist framework for the 
liberation of women 1n Iran 1s not consistent with 
her unqualified definition and defense of Western 
feminism Her selective approach to the history of 
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women's organizations and groups ın Iran under- 
mines her genuine desire for a more democratic 
approach to the complex realities of women’s 
struggle 1n ]ran 

Throughout the book, Moghissi claims that “a 
viable opposition from strong feminist, nationalist 
and leftist movements could have protected 
individual liberties and democratic rights against 
the assaults of the new regime" (p 3) This view 
overestimates the power of the femunists, the 
nationalists, and the left 1n Iran, and underesti- 
mates the clerical influence within Iranian society 
of the late 1970s It 1s unrealistic to think that the 
left could have stopped a fundamentalist ava- 
lanche by adding a layer of feminist conscious- 
ness to its understanding of the situation It 1s 
ironic that Moghissi”s argument unintentionally 
bolsters the royalist claim that, 1f 1t were not for 
the left, Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini could not 
have succeeded in his Islamization of Iraman 
society So, the left 1s erroneously assigned credit, 
and blamed, for developments over which it had 
little influence! 

Moghissi believes that the patriarchal attitudes 
present 1n the theory and practice of the Iranian 
left are rooted in Islam and are reinforced through 
traditional socialization While it is true that the 
Iranian left has generally been reductionist in its 
approach to issues of freedom, women’s rights 
and social change, there 1s no evidence that this 1s 
unique to the Iranian left Dunng the Cold War, 
most of the leftist organizations around the world 
focused primarily on class relationships at home 
and imperialist movements abroad 

Notwithstanding this criticism, Moghissi has 
written a splendidly provocative and passionate 
book Hers 1s the first self-critical analysis of the 
Iraman left written in English Her attempt to 
examune and expose the patriarchal attitudes and 
behavior of the secular left in Iran towards women 
is admirable She seems impatient with the pace 
of change ın Iran, but impatience 1s necessary to 
alter gender relations Moghiss: 1s dissatisfied 
with gradual change and wants to do away with 
entrenched views and long-lasting traditions That 
might not happen as easily as she hopes, but it 
requires passionate voices like hers to gather 
momentum against the fundamentalist tide that 
has silenced the voices of reason and toleration in 
Iran 


Alt Akbar Mahdi, Associate Professor, Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Anthropology, Ohio Wes- 
leyan University 
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Islamic Endowments in Jerusalem under 
British Mandate, by Yitzhak Reiter. London 
and Portland, OR Frank Cass, 1996 xvi + 233 
pages Bibl to p 242 Index to p 251 $4950 
cloth, $24 paper 


Reviewed by Briton C Busch 


VVaqf (plural, awqaf), the permanent endowment 
of land or other property to Islamic religious 
institutions, has long been a feature of Muslim 
societies Such endowments come in various 
forms, but all are subject to shart‘a (Islamic law) 
and certain requirements, such as the appointment 
of an administrator or executive director (mu- 
tavvallı) Over time awqaf served not only to 
perpetuate worthy charitable aims but have had 
specific legal purposes, for example the exclusion 
of in-laws from inheritance or the provision of a 
legacy to family members not otherwise so enti- 
tled In general, however, awqaf have not fared 
well in the modern world, being regarded as an 
archaic means of perpetuating the position of 
traditional elites while at the same time stifling 
economic modernization Where they have not 
been abolished, they have been under severe 
pressure and often have experienced radical 
reforms 

Yitzhak Reiter of the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem has used the vast corpus of Jerusalem 
shari'a court records to answer the question of just 
how the vvaqf institution functioned in the era of 
British control of Palestine (191747) Since the 
qadı (shan'a judge) exercises general supervision 
over awqaf and their administrators, he receives 
complaints and petitions of various kinds Sel- 
dom, however, as Reiter admits, do records of 
such petitions provide useful financial informa- 
tion, while accounts are kept 1n detail by admin- 
IStrators, access to these 1s most rare Nor, 
apparently, do the extensive but disorganized 
records of the Supreme Muslim Council (SMC), 
which held substantial control over the whole 


institution, or those of the Chief Secretariat of the 
Mandatory Government (now ın the Israel State 
Archives) offer much assistance 1n this regard 

What the records do show, however, as Reiter 
outlines 1n detail, 1s that the waqf was alive and 
well under the Mandate Though the rate may 
have fallen off when compared to Ottoman times, 
new aqwaf were regularly created, principally but 
not exclusively of the type associated with family 
concerns Reiter believes that the number of 
documents permitting exchanges of property or 
other changes facilitating economic development 
demonstrates that, in general 1n the context of 
Mandatory Jerusalem (his work really focuses 
upon this one city), the waqf was not an obstacle 
to modernization It must be said that no compel- 
ling economic data 1s provided to support this 
argument Throughout the book, however, Reiter 
is careful to illustrate and document his other 
findings, and thus provides a useful contribution 
to the considerable literature on awqaf 

It is important, nonetheless, to understand what 
this book does not do It 1s not a study of British 
policy towards avvqaf, though British authorities 
certainly were well aware of the importance of the 
wagf institution Nor 1s it a study of the political 
importance or use of awqaf holdings by the SMC, 
for that the reader needs to refer to the work of Un 
Kupferschmidt,! upon which Reiter relies heavily 
similarly, the role of awqaf 1n the life of Jerusa- 
lem 1s really not discussed, though before World 
War I some 80 percent of Muslim-owned Jerusa- 
lem was ın precisely tuis form of holding Finally, 
little 1s offered 1n the way of comparison with 
what was happening in other Muslim countries, 
though Reiter’s familanty with other cases is 
made clear by occasional references to locales 
ranging from Algeria to India None of these 
points 1s really fair criticism, since the author has 
not set out to discuss any of these topics But one 
conclusion deserves to be challenged Reiter as- 
serts 1n his final sentence that “[t]he maintenance 
of the status quo was no longer the dominant 
concern, as 1t had been in the Ottoman period, 
instead, development and improvement took pride 
of place” (p 233) It may be so, but without 
detailed discussion of what exactly happened in 


us 

1 Un M Kupferschmidt, The Supreme Muslim 
Council İslam under the British Mandate for Palestine 
Leiden EJ Brill, 1987, especially chapters 5-7 
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the Ottoman era or of the process of “develop- 
ment and improvement” this claim must be cate- 
gorized as probable but unproven Overall, 
however, within the limits the author has set for 
himself, the book remains a valuable addition to 
the literature on Muslim institutions 


Briton C. Busch is William R Kenan, Jr , Profes- 
sor of History at Colgate University 


The Politics of Jerusalem since 1967, by 
Michael Dumper New York Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1997 x + 272 pages Notes to p 322 
Bibl to p 333 Index to p 365 $2950 


Reviewed by Oren Yiftachel 


This 1s a welcome addition to the accumulating 
work on the political conflict over Jerusalem 
Michael Dumper’s study 1s a detailed, empirically 
grounded, thorough and clearly expressed journey 
through many aspects of the conflict These ele- 
ments of the conflict govern the lives of the city’s 
residents but also have enormous repercussions 
for Middle East politics and beyond 

Despite the book’s title, which emphasizes the 
post-1967 era, the study actually provides a fairly 
comprehensive review of the city's history and 
religious significance that goes back to antiquity 
The author, however, spends a good deal of time 
and effort contextualizing the contemporary con- 
flict to its British origins Modern Jerusalem 
developed during the British mandate, and it was 
then that the seeds of the Jewish-Palestimian 
struggle were sown 

The detailed historical background is impor- 
tant It gives the reader a vivid picture of many 
factors often neglected 1n contemporary debates 
For example, in 1947, only a third of the city's 
land was 1n Jewish hands, and Palestinian Arabs 
were living 1n many neighborhoods now consid- 
ered part of (the exclusively Jewish) West Jerusa- 
lem As Dumper reports, Israel's and Jordan’s 
1948 conquests, respectively, of West and East 
Jerusalem (an area designated as an internation- 
ally administered zone under the UN partition 
plan) had uneven consequences 60,000 Palestin- 
ians fled or were driven out of their homes, as 
opposed to only around 3,000 Jews Jews, who 
constituted some 60 percent of the population, 
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took control of 84 percent of the city's area (but 
without the all important Old City) 

The book's main focus is on the post-1967 
continuous Israel: policies to expand Jewish con- 
trol over the reshaped conquered city Here the 
author repeats the familiar details of Jewish set- 
tlement, land confiscation, and ethnocentric urban 
policies These are accompanied by useful maps 
and tables, which also help illustrate the many 
levels at which the conflict should be examined, 
including the neighborhood, city, metropolitan, 
regional and national levels 

It is particularly satisfying that Dumper pays 
ample attention to dimensions of the “Jerusalem 
problem” rarely addressed by other authors, 
namely the nitty-gritty aspects of development, 
planning, servicing and infrastructure Chapter 
Four 1s thus aptly titled “Planning and Housing 
Policy Conquest by Architectural Means " In it 
Dumper gives a “blow-by-blow” account of Isra- 
el’s use of planning and housing policies to 
deepen its control over contested areas The use of 
planning language (such as “housing needs,” or 
“development for the benefit of all residents") 
softens and conceals the genuinely expansionist 
aim of the Israeli regime 

Still, despite the wealth of data, the book 1s 
deficient 1n some important aspects First, it 1s 
almost entirely descriptive, without attempting to 
explain the unfolding events There 1s little or no 
discussion of the emergence of ethno-nationalism 
in the Middle East during the early decades of the 
century By the middle of the century, this process 
transformed Jerusalem from a multi-communal 
and relatively tolerant city into a bi-national 
conflict-ridden locality The worst excesses of 
ethno-nationalism dictated Israel's expansionist 
policies in Jerusalem It 1s also the power of 
nationalism which energized Palestinian resis- 
tance 

The author also appears to avoid a critical 
analysis of the Jerusalem conflict He accepts as 
given most definitions, boundaries and names 
used by the dominant discourse on the city Why, 
for example, do most people use the name 
“Jerusalem” and not “al-Quds”? (The latter, ıncı- 
dentally, does not even appear ın the book's 
index!) Why should the readers accept the bound- 
aries 1mposed by Israel in 1967 as “Jerusalem,” 
instead of using a more appropriate name for the 
area, such as "the West Bank metropolis"? As 


most readers would know, the area now known as 
Jerusalem has never been defined as that, and the 
mere use of the term is a victory for Israeli 
policies 

The reader could also expect to be informed 
about issues such as the ability of the Israeli 
(ostensibly democratic) government to create an 
alleged "consensus" about the expanded bound- 
aries of the "united" city and about the illegal 
settlement of over 150,000 Jews in occupied 
territories Yet, there 1s no discussion or explana- 
tion of these critical issues, which should have 
used the promising starts made by scholars such 
as Edward Said, Meron Benvenisti and lan 
Lustick ! 

On a more detailed level, there are some 
puzzling parts in the book For example, at the 
beginning of each chapter, Dumper uses quota- 
tions that are either from the (Jewish) Bible or 
from a special 1967 (Jewish) municipal meeting 
The ethnic imbalance here may be questioned 
The discussion about the so-called “annexation” 
of Jerusalem (p 39) 1s also too superficial, since 
many questions remain about Israel’s unilateral 
imposition of “its” sovereignty, without granting 
citizenship to the city’s Palestinian residents 

Dumper’s final chapter synthesizes well the 
main themes of the book In an enlightening 
conclusion he highlights the embedded contradic- 
tion 1n Israel's present policies Any further in- 
crease ın Jewish population may ental the 
expansion of municipal boundaries, such expan- 
sion would in turn add more Palestinian popula- 
tion to the city, thereby defeating the original 
purpose This conclusion seems fitting to describe 
the deadlock which now hangs over both Jerusa- 
lem and the Jewish-Palestinian reconciliation pro- 
cess Still, efforts to resolve the conflict must 
begin with a better comprehension of its various 
dimensions Towards this end, Dumper's book 1s 
a useful addition and is, therefore, well worth 
purchasing 


—=a 

1 Edward W Said, “Projecting Jerusalem,” 
Journal of Palestine Studies V 25, no 1 (1995), pp 
5-14, Meron Benvenisti, City of Stone The Hidden 
History of Jerusalem (Berkeley University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1996), and Ian Lustick, “The Fetish of 
Jerusalem A Hegemonic Analysis, ” in Israel in Com- 
parative Perspective, ed by Michael N Barnett (Alba- 
ny SUNY Press, 1996), pp 143-72 


Oren Yiftachel, Department of Geography, Ben 
Gurion University Yiftachel 1s the author of 
Planning as Control Policy and Resistance in a 
Divided Land (Oxford Pergamon, 1995) 


LEBANON 


Women of Lebanon: Interviews with 
Champions for Peace, by Nelda LaTeef Jef- 
ferson, NC and London McFarland & Company, 
1997 vu + 279 pages Index to p 283 $3750 


paper 
Reviewed by Laura Nader 


Women of Lebanon 1s the result of six months of 
interviews 1n Lebanon with 42 distinguished Leb- 
anese women It shares the thoughts of women 
who are accomplished professionals in the arts 
and literature, education, media, communications, 
business and medicine Women in this book speak 
also as mothers, wives, sisters and daughters The 
author’s intent 1s to profile the human endurance 
of those who stayed 1n Lebanon during the vio- 
lence of 16 years (1975-90) of “crvil strife” and 
who speak about the social destruction they wit- 
nessed The women also speak about the cultural 
aspects, such as interfaith marnages, art exhibits 
and poetry readings, that gave them hope during 
the Civil War LaTeef points out that “[w]hat 
makes these women special 1s that they have all 
risen above the pull of confessionalism and em- 
braced humanity They are Lebanon's salvation" 
(p 4) 

The women LaTeef interviews come from the 
confessional mosaic that makes up modern Leb- 
anon, where religious communities are vested 
with political authority, and Lebanon's parlia- 
mentary seats are filled on a sectarian religious 
basis Her women, LaTeef believes, are examples 
of leaders who were determined to stay and resist 
the intolerance and prejudice that led to the 
massive destruction caused by the war 

For example, May ‘Arida, a patron of the arts 
and last president of the International Festival of 
Ba‘albak, organized a committee to assist South 
Lebanon Salwa Rawda Shukayr, one of the Arab 
world's foremost sculptors, believes that it is 
through art that the West's attitude towards Mus- 
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lims and Arabs can be changed Fayruz, singer 
and voice for tolerance, went to the sireets during 
the Civil War to protest the senseless killing and 
uncontrolled violence Randa Burn, wife of the 
Speaker of the House, concerned herself with the 
problems of the handicapped in the poorer sec- 
tions of Beirut Bahıya Hann, the sister of the 
Lebanese prime minister, 1s a member of parlia- 
ment representing the south of Lebanon She 
helped found the Harırı Foundation, established to 
help young people obtain an education Laure 
Mughayzil, an attorney, 1s a founder of the Leb- 
anese Association of Human Rights and of Leb- 
anon’s Nonviolent Movement And writing 
articles during the war and under difficult circum- 
stances was May Manassa Those of mixed reli- 
gious background (like Rima Sa‘id Shihada) tried 
to soften the conflict by opening their homes to 
people of all faiths 

Besides their deeds of charity or patriotism, 
these women also give us a glimpse of the horror 
everyone endured Many remember that Palestin- 
1ans who fled from the bombing could not regain 
their homes Emily Nasrallah spoke of the Israeli 
invasion of 1982, when her house, library and 
much of her work were destroyed, and how she 
survived and stayed sane by writing She also 
spoke of people migrating and of their children 
Mishka Mujabbir was on a Fulbright at New York 
University immediately after the 1982 Israeli 
invasion On television she watched her neighbor- 
hood being destroyed Misery does not discrimi- 
nate Latifa Multaka wrote about the reason 
Lebanon was so susceptible to outside interven- 
tion—a country divided 1s susceptible The 
women talked about the shelling of the American 
University of Beirut Bahirya Harn spoke of the 
Israeli invasion as the worst period— Everything 
else was minor 1n comparison" (p 175)—and she 
reminds us that “the people of the South are very 
brave They have a lot of determination and they 
are attached to their land" (p 175) These are the 
same people that the US news media refer to as 
terrorists Finally, Arlette Jrayssati comments on 
the sudden decision to stop the fighting “I am 
convinced there 31s an international chef 
d'orchestre, outside Lebanon, overseeing every- 
thing that 1s happening here and giviag orders to 
both Chnstians and Muslims" (p 188) These 
women give us advice for the future reduce 
inequalities and eliminate sectarianism 
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Nelda LaTeef has made a contribution to our 
understanding of Lebanon by publishing these 
interviews, as these women have insights into 
what 1t was like to live there during the war, and 
what new developments might be taking place 
One wishes that LaTeef had spent more time 
discussing those insights rather than asking how 
the women coped with career and motherhood 
This reviewer wishes that in her introduction 
LaTeef had brought up the issues that so many of 
the women raised This was not just a “civil war,” 
nor were the 16 years a result simply of religious 
conflict LaTeef does not even mention Israeli 
aggression or US complicity especially in the 
south of Lebanon, where water extraction 1s the 
central issue for Israel Fortunately, the women 
rise to the challenge and present a more complete 
picture of the war than one can get 1n other works 
on Lebanon, and for this contribution LaTeef 1s to 
be commended 


Laura Nader, Professor, Department of Anthro- 
pology, University of California, Berkeley 


NORTH AFRICA 


Political Ascent: Contemporary Islamic 
Movements in North Africa, by Emad Eldin 
Shahin Boulder, CO Westview Press, 1997 xu 
+ 245 pages Bibl top 261 About the Book and 
Author to p 262 Index to p 275 $56 


Reviewed by Abdelwahab Hechiche 


A new book 1s to be added to the serious literature 
on North Africa Political Ascent Contemporary 
Islamic Movements ın North Africa, by Emad 
Eldin Shahin, deals with the new complexities of 
North Afncan political life in Algeria, Morocco 
and Tunisia Shahin rejects "political studies of 
political Islam,” because they “share a reluctance 
to accept the concepts of the inseparability of 
religion and politics 1n the Muslim countries" (p 
2) For Shahin, "This perspective often marginal- 
izes the role of religion and the relevance of 
religion and views the nse of political Islamic 
movements as being the result of a process 
gone awry ” Shahin explains this negative percep- 
tion of Islamic movements by the fact that, 


“among their declared objectives, solidarity, 
even unity, economic, political, and cultural 
independence the resolution of the issue of 
Palestine. have put them on a collision 
course with the West” (pp 2-3) 

The book's emphasis 1s on the post-indepen- 
dence era in North Africa Shahin explains the 
differences between Algeria, Morocco and Tuni- 
sia as follows "During the 1970s and the 1980s, 
the Islamists 1n Tunisia had a mainstream move- 
ment that was more discernible, better organized, 
and more articulate than that of their counterpart 
in Algeria and Morocco In Algeria, the Islamic 
movemen:s did not draw much attention until the 
end of the 1980s, particularly 1n 1990, when the 
Islamic Salvation Front swept the municipal elec- 
tions In Morocco, the Islamic movements have 
been highly factionalized, and at present pose 
little threat to the stability of the regime" (p 7) 

Using the double framework of "Islamic reviv- 
alism" and “Islamist ideology,” Shahin’s analysis 
is methodically conducted around a set of histor- 
ical and cultural perspectives The author 1s right 
to show a certain continuity in the role of Islam 
from the period of anti-colonial struggle to the 
time of independence Shahin notes that the post- 
independence Maghrib: state “appropriated the 
religious institutions of the country Islam was 
in the process distorted and ceased to be a force of 
change” (p 56) “It was this vacuum that caused 
Islamic movements to rise beyond the domain of 
state-controlled religious institutions and attempt 
to create a new force to fill the old role of the 
scholars as arbitrators between the state and soci- 
ety” (pp 56-57) 

For Shahin, Tunisia's Islamic movement is “by 
far the best organized and articulate — with its 
intellectual discourse” giving the “most coherent 
and trenchant analyses to some of the major 
questions pertaining to political Islam questions 
that the movements ın other Maghrib countries 
had addressed only in the vaguest terms" (p 63) 
As for Algeria, immediately after independence, 
“on August 20, 1962, religious scholars de- 
manded that Islam become the source of reference 
for the ideological orientation and political struc- 
ture of the new state” (p 115) Shahin approaches 
the emergence of Algerian Islamism very skill- 
fully when he deals with the constitutional issue 
of the formation of religious political parties He 
notes that, "[d]espite the frequently repeated ar- 


gument that the Algerian Constitution does not 
permut the formation of religious political parties, 
the fact 1s that the 1989 Constitution does not 
address this issue specifically” (p 125) We learn 
that "[]t is the Code of Associations with a 
Political Character of July 5, 1989, and not the 
Constitution, which addresses this issue” (p 126) 

In presenting the nse of the new religious 
leadership, the author offers very important his- 
torical data and discusses the circumstances that 
accompanied the emergence of the main leaders 
of the Islamic Salvation Front (FIS) "Under the 
leadership of Abbası Madani and Ali Bel Had), 
[the FIS] succeeded in three years in gaming wide 
popularity, winning two elections, and becoming 
close to assuming power" (p 129) Madanı”s most 
important characteristic seems to be his populist 
approach to mass mobilization (p 130) Shahin 
explains ‘Ali Bil Hay s radicalism through influ- 
ences that “included the wntings of the salafi 
scholars, particularly by Ibn Taymıyya and Ibn 
Qayim al-Juzaryya, and the writings of Hassan 
al-Banna and the Mushm Brothers” (p 131) 
Thus, Madani appears as “the moderate face of 
FIS, while Bel Hadj reflects its radical side” (p 
131) Shahin notes that many of the statements 
and practices of radical groups, “which main- 
tained their independence from the FIS, later 
became a source of embarrassment for the FIS as 
they were used, particularly by the regime, the 
Francophone press in Algeria, and the French 
media, to discredit the FIS” (p 133) 

As for Morocco, the author thinks that 1t 1s “the 
least exposed to the ‘threat’ of political Islam” (p 
166) Shahin gives a simple explanation for the 
Moroccan regime’s security “How the state treats 
the movement depends on how” the movement 
accepts the political agenda set by the monarch (p 
166) The author then contradicts himself when he 
writes. "Some of the Islamic groups have been 
militant, contesting the legitimacy of the system, 
and pursuing clandestine and sometimes extremust 
measures to achieve political goals" (p 166) In 
the sixth chapter, Shahin offers an excellent syn- 
thesis of the ideologies of major Maghrib: Islam- 
ist leaders Rashid Ghannushi's, however, lacks a 
deep critique “Abbası Madanr's 1s better analyzed 
because Shahin gives specific quotations from 
Madanr's dialectical analysis of Western and 
socialist democracies “Liberal democracy 1s not 
free of contradictions, nor 1s socialist democracy 
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free of oppression and injustice" (p 266) This 
may well justify the call for an Islamic alternative, 
but not necessarily the type of Islamist violent 
ideology advocated by some in what used to be 
one of the most promising Third Wo-ld revolu- 
tions Shahin’s book contains one serious error 
“Alı Bil Hay belonged to the Organisation Secréte 
(OS) during the Algerian national struggle for 
ındependence, Shahin mistakenly used the acro- 
nym for the Organisation de l'Armée Secréte 
(OAS), which was a French terrorist organization 


(p 131) 


Abdelwahab Hechiche, Professor, Department of 
Government and International Affairs, University 
of South Florida 


PALESTINE AND 
PALESTINIANS 


Palestinian Identity: The Construction of 
Modern National Consciousness, by Rashid 
Khalidi New York Columbia University Press, 
1997 xvi + 209 pages Notes to p 265 Bibl to 
p 285 Index to p 309 $29 50 


Reviewed by Niall O Murchu 


This book argues, using original research and 
secondary sources, that a Palestinian national 
identity developed prior to the British mandate It 
also asserts that the origins of that identity are not 
reducible to the conflict with Zionism as recent 
works may suggest! As outlined below, the 
principal thesis 1s sustained well, but requires 
more attention to the history of Ottoman state 
building Data presented from the Arabic press, 
however, only emphasize the centrality of Zion- 
ism to the Palestinian narrative 

The context for the initial development of 
modern notions of citizenship and national 1den- 
tity 1s a profound shift 1n the career paths of the 
Jerusalem elite occasioned by the Tanzmat, the 
Ottoman reforms of the mid-19th century Those 
families which traditionally relied on their knowl- 


—. 

1 Baruch Kimmerling and Joel S Migdal, Pal- 
estinians The Making of a People (New York Free 
Press, 1993) 
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edge of Islamic law and reputation as judges 
found their monopoly on legal services threatened 
by the expansion of a more centrally controlled 
legal system The Tanzimat was a qualitative shift 
in the co-optive bargain between Istanbul and the 
provinces—the success of the notables depended 
increasingly on positions they attained as Otto- 
man civil servants The empire's need for a 
modern administrative and legal cadre also 
prompted the expansion of the educational sys- 
tem In turn, the growth of education and admin- 
istration helped to create a reading public for the 
Arabic press which blossomed following the Ot- 
toman Revolution (1908) Such developments 
provided the foundations for a new conception of 
identity as nationality The book's question 1s 
Why did the primary locus of political identity 
come to be Palestinian, and not Ottoman or Arab? 

In answering, the author ingemously traces the 
careers of two Jerusalem intellectuals whose qual- 
ifications took them to the heart of the Ottoman 
empire The biographies of Yusuf Diya’ al-Kha- 
lid: and Ruhi al-Khalidi are developed using 
materials catalogued during the restoration of the 
Khalidi Library in Jerusalem Notably, both men 
wound up at odds with the Ottoman imperial 
authorities Yusuf Diya’ was effectively detained 
in Istanbul by Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamıd TI Ruhr's 
opposition to Zionism was rebuffed by his col- 
leagues in the Ottoman parliament in Istanbul 
Their political frustrations are evidence that the 
co-optive bargain between the central authorities 
and regional notables was a blocked exchange, 
1e, that the Turkish Ottoman state-building 
project precluded the development of a modern 
Ottoman nation with equal access to power for 
peripheral elites The author might have em- 
ployed histories of the 19th-century transforma- 
tions of the Ottoman empire or theoretical works 
on state building to explore these 1ssues further ? 

Rashid Khalidi argues that the nascent Pales- 
tnian identity transcended socio-economic class 
He examines peasant resistance to the 1ntensifica- 
tion of Zionist land purchases and the exclusion of 
Arab labor 1n the first decade of this century This 
provides a background for examining the cover- 
age of Zionism in the Arabic press The Arabic 


Po | 

2 See Ian Lustick, State-Building Failure in 
British Ireland and French Algeria (Berkeley Institute 
of International Studies, 1985) 


press 1s clearly an important source for tracing the 
development of modern conceptions of nation- 
hood among writers and readers in the Middle 
East However, the data presented—a survey of 
articles on Zionism— does nothing to challenge 
the notion that Zionism 1s central to Palestinian 
identity Khalidi’s central argument requires more 
information on the distribution and circulation of 
papers published in Palestine, or a closer study of 
the content of those papers to see for which 
geographic umt and public their editors saw them- 
selves writing This could confirm both argu- 
ments, that Palestinian identity developed before 
the existence of a bounded political unit called 
Palestine, and that its development was not sim- 
ply derivative of the encounter with Zionism 

The book concludes with a chapter on the 
failure of Arabism to provide a viable political 
identity for Palestinians after World War I, anda 
stimulating discussion of the tortured path of 
Palestinian identity through this century Overall, 
this 1s a fine work Rashid Khalidi displays an 
immense talent for wnting social history that 
takes simultaneous account of the material and 
cultural motivations facing his subject The bibli- 
ography 1s also excellent, particularly 1n terms of 
Arabic sources 


Niall O Murchu, Department of Political Science, 
the Unrversity of Washington 


Rediscovering Palestine: Merchants and 
Peasants in Jabal Nablus, 1700-1900, by 
Beshara Doumam Berkeley and Los Angeles 
University of California Press, 1995 xvin + 245 
pages Appends top 258 Gloss top 260 Notes 
to p 308 Bibl to p 325 Index to p 340 $50 
cloth, $20 paper 


Reviewed by Dror Ze'evi 


Rediscovering Palestine 1s a very good book It 1s 
readable, innovative and often original It adds 
new information, reveals important sources, and 
explores them with a sober and critical eye This 
study examines the 18th- and 19th-century social 
and political life of the Ottoman district surround- 
ing the city of Nablus, a medium-sized Palestinian 
town that hes to the north of Jerusalem Olive oil, 
soap, and textiles and cotton are used as three 


strands of a narrative thread around which the 
story of the region is woven By telling the story 
of each commodity, the author examines the 
formation of social structures, trade networks, 
political upheavals, the region’s integration into 
the European-dominated world economy, and the 
crucial importance of city-village relations 

Doumanı does well not to rely solely on sits 
(records of the local shari‘a [Islamic law] court), 
which have become a sine qua non for Ottoman 
provincial history The more we study these 
records, the more careful we are ın treating them 
as simple evidence of past events without further 
corroboration The book introduces two mam new 
sources to complement the sıyıls records of the 
Nablus advisory council established during the 
tanzimat reform period (1839 —76), and an abun- 
dance of letters and documents kept in the private 
archives and personal collections of families in 
the district These sources suggest a different 
angle from which to view the region's history and 
shed new light on the information provided by the 
siJils 

In its methodology Rediscovering Palestine 
wisely adapts late Annales concepts to Middle 
Eastern historiography In this type of research 
“histoire totale” (the complete history) 1s both 
essential and 1mpossible It 1s essential because 
there can be no analysis of political developments, 
of social structures, even of cultural paradigms, 
over such a long period, without adequate inte- 
gration of all these spheres into one rich com- 
pound It is impossible because no amount of 
research can encompass 1n their entirety the infi- 
nite data and bouncless interpretations pertaining 
to these spheres which we have at our disposal 
Rediscovering Palestine wisely settles, therefore, 
on a middle-of-the-road approach, making use of 
various historical methodologies to build the story 
layer upon layer, without committing itself to one 
specific school of thought 

Thanks to Doumanr's research we now know a 
lot more about the cistrict of Nablus on the eve of 
modernity, but we also know more about a series 
of wider phenomena The Middle East's integra- 
tion into the European-dominated world economy 
IS described as a process in which changes in the 
local economy and m local social networks played 
a major part This 1s a particularly original ap- 
proach since most works written from a world- 
economy vantage point tend to describe the 
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process of change and modernization as a me- 
chanical one spurred on by the relentless eco- 
nomic pressure of colonial powers Doumanı 
shows how local economies were drawn into the 
European market sphere, and how Nablus mer- 
chants themselves adapted constantly to changing 
economic conditions, and contributed more than 
any external force to transforming the local econ- 
omy into a capitalist venture Doumani's work 
also provides fresh and interesting insights when 
it examines city-village patronage networks, 
which formed the notables’ power base, and the 
transformations in power relations between the 
small district and its provincial and imperial 
capitals 

The book is not devoid of problems One 
recurrent inaccuracy 1s the attribution of old and 
well-established practices all over Ottoman Pal- 
estine to processes of change that began ın the 
18th and 19th centunes Thus, for example, a 
whole section on the commoditization of land (pp 
155-64) describes the buying of landed assets, 
well entrenched since the 16th and 17th centuries, 
as a 19th-century development There also 1s too 
much emphasis on İhsan al-Nimr’s descriptions of 
17th-century Nablus, which inflate the role of the 
Nimr family These errors sometimes have a 
bearing on the author’s conclusions 

Another problem 1s the assumption that social 
and commercial interests are the only valid expla- 
nations for actions Other factors, such as world 
views, belief systems or religious devotion, are 
too often ignored On the whole, though, these 
problems do not detract from the book's 1mpor- 
tance and vitality as a source for the early modern 
history of Palestine and of the Ottoman provinces 
as a whole 


Dror Ze'evi is Professor of Middle Eastern His- 
tory at Ben Gurion University and the author of 
An Ottoman Century The District of Jerusalem in 
the 1600s (Albany State University of New York 
Press, 1996) 


SAUDI ARABIA 


Women in Saudi Arabia Today, by Mona 
AlMunayjed London and New York Macmillan 
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Press and St Martin's Press, 1997 vu + 107 
pages Bibl to p 141 Index to p 153 $5995 


Reviewed by Christine Eickelman 


A sociologist by training and a writer/Journalist 
by career, Mona AlMunayjed presents to a West- 
ern audience, whose knowledge of Saudi Arabia 
and Islam 1s often slim, the ways in which Islam, 
culture, and historical events have shaped the 
present educational system and employment op- 
portunities of Saudi women She discusses how 
Saudi women perceive gender roles, veiling, sex- 
ual segregation, and work outside the household 
Her book 1s part of an ongoing debate, often 
highly explosive, between Saudi Muslim liberals 
and more conservative elements as to how to 
integrate women into the process of national 
development while preserving a “traditional Saudi 
identity” (p 6) This debate was silenced tempo- 
ranly because of the 1991 Gulf War Indeed, 
AlMunaiyed”s extensive interviews, and most of 
the official Saudi publications and Arabic news- 
papers and magazines she utilizes, date from 
before the war 

AlMunayyed”s message 1s clear, forceful and 
timely Islam recognizes that women have an 
independent status from men and gives women 
equal (although not always identical) legal, polit- 
1cal, economic, and social rights The main obsta- 
cle that prevents women from fully participating 
in nation building is: not Islam but a “rigid 
clinging to the Saudi traditional way of life in the 
face of the pressures of the Western challenge" (p 
106) She calls for regular, periodic reassessments 
of the roles suitable for women ın the kingdom, 
for compulsory education for girls, literacy pro- 
grams in rural areas, vocational training, 1m- 
proved public transportation, and an expansion of 
women’s banking services 

AlMunayjed bases her message on the Quran 
and Hadith (sayings of the Prophet Muhammad) 
and on an examination of the political, economic 
and intellectual accomplishments of Muslim 
women living in the early days of Islam Like 
other contemporary Muslim intellectuals, she dis- 
tinguishes between the message of Islam as a 
religion and way of life, and historically rooted 
social practices, such as face veiling and women’s 
seclusion She provides a lively narrative of early 
Muslim women who participated with men in 


public discussions, led prayers for congregations 
of men and women, managed businesses, helped 
to construct mosques, and fought battles She 
writes about women who were respected as theo- 
logians, historians, calligraphers, teachers, and 
poets The contrast between these early heroines 
and contemporary Saudi women, whose move- 
ments and career choices are limited severely, 18 
obvious 

The core of AlMunajjed’s research 1s a series of 
interviews with 100 women from varied social 
backgrounds living in Jeddah Half of these 
women possessed a university education, a few 
were illiterate, and almost a third were employed 
outside the household ın business, or as teachers, 
social workers, doctors, and “yanıtors in schools 
or in welfare associations" (p 96) These inter- 
views provide a rare opportunity to hear Saudi 
women voice the positive effects of education in 
their lives, and how they have to negotiate (not 
always successfully) with family members, espe- 
cially with fathers and husbands, if they wish to 
continue their studies or to seek paid employment 
after marriage The interviews also cover topics 
such as current job satisfaction, whether women 
spend their salaries as they please or need to 
contribute to the family income (in one case, a 
woman's salary was the family's sole source of 
income), whether they would consider working 
with unrelated men, and the difficulties brought 
about by early marriage and ensuing family re- 
sponsibilities AlMunajjed concludes that a Saudi 
woman's first priority 15 marriage, but that women 
of all social backgrounds highly value education 
The more educated a woman, the more likely she 
1$ to be employed or to seek employment, but 
many face daunting obstacles—limited Job oppor- 
tunities, lack of marketable skills, and, quite 
often, a husband’s disapproval 

AlMunajjed provides a large bibliography of 
historical and sociological studies 1n. Arabic, En- 
glish and French as well as official Saudi publi- 
cations and articles in Arab newspapers and 
magazines The attractive painting on the dust- 
jacket 1s hers The book may find a receptive ear 
in Saudi Arabia The government recently has 
intensified its Saudization campaign of the private 
sector level, which employs a steadily increasing 
number of migrant workers, in order to provide 
work for the rapidly growing number of Saudi 
men and women university graduates with high 


expectations and limited job prospects Her sug- 
gestions are sensitive to Saudi Islamic values and 
very much in tune with current needs 


Christine Eickelman ts a Visiting Scholar in the 
Department of Anthropology at Dartmouth Col- 
lege 


TURKEY 


Imperial Meanderings and Republican 
By-Ways: Essays on Eighteenth Century 
Ottoman and Twentieth Century History 
of Turkey, by Robert Olson Istanbul Isis Press, 
1996 xv + 332 pages np 


Reviewed by Michael M Gunter 


Robert Olson—perhaps best known for his study 
of the Kurdish Shaykh Sa‘id rebellion in Turkey 
in 19251—has long reveled 1n the role of 1cono- 
clastic gadfly of orthodox Turkish histonography 
The present collection of many of his more 
prominent, previously published essays illustrates 
well why he has earned this reputation When 
such scholarship 1s based on sound historical and 
linguistic foundations, as Olson's work 1s, it 
clearly serves a valuable heuristic function and 1s 
welcome 

As with many of his generation, Olson's inter- 
est in Turkey began when he served there as a 
Peace Corps volunteer during the 1960s “I was 
hooked for good From that time onwards, my 
meanderings have never ceased" (p xın) The first 
seven essays of this volume deal with 18th- 
century Ottoman topics, particularly the 1730 
Patrona Halil rebellion and the Ottoman-Persian 
wars that took place between 1730 and 1747 In 
both cases, he argues that the consequences have 
"not received the attention [they deserve] 1n eigh- 
teenth century Ottoman historiography” (p 61) 

The Patrona Halil rebellion, for example, led to 
"a realignment of power among the 'center', 1e 
the asakir or military elite, the Sultan and his 
officials and the ulema as opposed to the “periph- 
ery’ reaya or peasants, provincial notables, mil- 
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1 The Emergence of Kurdish Nationalısm and 
the Sheikh Said Rebellion, 1880—1925 (Austin Univer- 
sity of Texas Press, 1989) 
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lets or non-Mushm communities, the lower 
classes of the city and the petite bourgeoisie of 
artisans and merchants" (p 62) The Ottoman- 
Persian wars of this period provide new insight 
into the ongins of the Eastern Question. One 
reason the Ottomans could not respond more 
successfully to Europe "was because of the Otto- 
man-Persian wars and the sensitive political situ- 
ation ın the wake of the 1730 Patrona Halil 
rebellion” (p 66) 

In another essay, Olson argues that the conven- 
tional historiography dealing with the Young 
Turk period, “especially up to 1912-1913, under- 
estimates the role of the Jews” (p 111) Regard- 
ing the US ambassador to the Porte, Olson asserts 
that, “rather than being a minor post ‘traditionally 
relegated to the Jews’ [as US Ambassador Henry 
Morgenthau claimed] 1t seems the post 1n Istanbul 
was one sought after by the Jews 1n order to 
facilitate Jewish settlement in Palestine” (p 117) 

Most of the essays 1n the second part of this 
collection deal with various aspects of the Kurd- 
ish problem Five of them analyze nuances of the 
Shaykh Sa‘id rebellion that shook the young 
Turkish Republic shortly after Mustafa Kemal 
Ataturk created it 1n the 1920s Olson concludes 
that the “profound international consequences [of 
the Shaykh Sa‘id rebellion] have been given short 
schrift [sic]” by most scholars He demonstrates 
cogently that the rebellion also had “profound 
implications Hor) the internal politics of Tur- 
key” (p 199) Although the Kurdish issue offi- 
cially dropped off the Turkish agenda for a half 
century following the defeat of Shaykh Sad, “the 
rebellion forced Turkey to concentrate on internal 
construction, to expedite secularization and to 
encourage energetically Turkish nationalism” (p 
202) 

Interestingly, however, Olson also demon- 
strates how Ataturk himself orginally toyed with 
the 1dea of some kind of meaningful Kurdish 
autonomy Olson notes a draft law debated in the 
Turkish parliament on 10 February 1922 and 
Ataturk’s statement ın Ismir on 16-17 January 
1923 These initiatives, of course, proved to be the 
road not taken and, indeed, “were made at these 
crucial junctures in order to facilitate the goals 
and objectives that the Turkish nationalist govern- 
ment was pursuing at that time" (p 221) 

It was not until half a century later that the 
Kurdish 1ssue once again burst into the open of 
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Turkish politics In a prescient analysis first pub- 
lished in 1973, Olson demonstrates that Turkish 
commandos of both Turkish and Kurdish ethnic 
ancestry, who had joined the Palestinian Fatah 
organization 1n the late 1960s, upon returning to 
Turkey, encouraged the development of the nas- 
cent Kurdish movement Indeed, following the 
coup of 12 March 1971 in Turkey, the new 
minister of interior, Ismail Aren, declared that 
"Kurdish organizations trying to divide a national 
territory” (p 233) were one of the four dangers 
that had made the coup necessary 

Olson's final four essays survey the geostrate- 
gic 1mplications of the current Kurdish upheavals 
in Turkey and the Middle East since the 1991 
Gulf War One essay even analyzes how, 1n the 
post-Cold-War world, Turkey and Russia play the 
Kurdish and Chechnyan cards against each other 
Turkey was unable to take full advantage of the 
situation 1n Chechnya and the Caucasus "because 
of its war against the PKK [the Kurdistan Work- 
ers Party] and Kurdish nationalist movements and 
their challenge to the Turkish state as now con- 
stituted" (p 331) 

An unintended illustration of the exponential 
growth ın importance of the Kurdish problem 1s 
how, 1n the short space of four pages, Olson goes 
from speaking of a mere “three-million strong 
Kurdish population in Turkey" (p 233) in the 
early 1970s, to “a population of 10—12 million 
[Kurds]" (p 237) less than two decades later! 
That this much larger population figure for the 
Kurds 1n Turkey 1s not some romantic exaggera- 
tion was illustrated when the National Security 
Council in Turkey revealed, in December 1996, 
that the Kurdish people will make up 40 percent 
of Turkey’s total population by the year 2010 

Given the nature of such an anthology, a certain 
amount of redundancy ın Olson’s essays 1s 1nev- 
itable To eliminate them, however, would have 
required major rewriting at considerable cost It 
also would have caused disjunctions 1n the flow of 
analysis 1n each individual essay Unfortunately, 
there 1s no index Despite these minor problems, 
Olson's overall intention “to study the periphery 
m order to define more accurately the center” (p 
xii) has been accomplished admirably This col- 
lection of essays will be welcomed by the discern- 
ing scholarly community 


Michael M Gunter, Professor of Political Science 
at Tennessee Technological University, is the 
author of The Kurds and the Future of Turkey 
(New York St Martin's Press, 1997) 


ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 


Palestine and Jewish History: Criticism at 
the Borders of Ethnography, by Jonathan 
Boyarin Minneapolis and London University of 
Minnesota Press, 1996 251 pages Bibl to p 265 
$49 95 cloth, $19 95 paper 


Reviewed by Ronald R Stockton 


Jonathan Boyarın”s book 1s a field journal report- 
ing on a six-month research trip to Israel Boyarin 
notes that ıt 1s unique among published Journals 1n 
that ıt 1s raw and uncorrected To those not 
interested in field methodology, however, the 
mass of personal observations and minor details 
may be irritating, as he himself notes (p 4) For 
example, why do we need to know that the person 
next to Boyarin on a bus was "nice [and] over- 
weight" (p 210) or that his dancing partner was 
"tired and withdrawn" (p 233) because of a bad 
foot? Who cares that he reminded himself to 
check the spelling of a town? 

Palestine and Jewish History 1s filled with 
anecdotes In one, a prominent Israeli politician 
gives his hawkish memoir as a bar mitzvah gift 
The boy's parents had been killed by Arabs, and 
the politician inscribes the book “Remember and 
do not forget Revenge!” (pp 211-12) A leftist 
guest rebukes the politician, saying that to teach 
hatred 1s not nght It 1s better to give the boy a pen 
to “create, maybe write poems” (pp 211-12) The 
story 1s pithy, but what do we do with 1t? 

Boyarin the person 1s central to the text It 1s 
important to him that he 1s a Jew, active in 
progressive Zionist causes, whose brother made 
alıya (immigration to Israel) 20 years ago But his 
writing 1s personal to the point of derailing anal- 
ysis For example, he 1s "alienated virtually to the 
point of horror and nausea" (p 215) at his 
nephew's military swearing-in ceremony at the 
Western Wall Each soldier 1s handed a paratroop- 
ers pen, a Bible and a gun while a speech 
mentions Nazis, the Warsaw Ghetto, soldiers who 


died, and the first chapter of Joshua, about taking 
the land “to the Jordan River” (p 216) (Note 

God ordered Joshua to advance to the Euphrates ) 
Commenting on the service, Boyarin says he 1s 
offended that the Bible 1s “recruited to reinforce 
loyalty and inspiration to a military organization” 
(p 217) One wonders about the point Is Boyarin 
a pacifist? As an anthropologist, does he know of 
armies that do not call upon God’s blessing? Is he 
writing about himself, about Judaism, or about 
anthropology? 

Boyarin uses a "Jewish hermeneutic" (p 242) 
or interpretive analysis of how people draw self- 
concepts from history He believes that existing 
dichotomies—Jew and Arab, for example—are 
inadequate in a society where cross-boundary 
interactions occur on a daily basis A central 
theme 1s how “borders” are changing There 1s 
some merit ın this, but within limits, as he learned 
when he presented his findings to an academic 
conference in the United States 

An anecdote in the conference paper which 1s 
reproduced in the book tells how an Israeli home- 
owner hires a Palestinian plumber for a job 
Afterwards, the two share tea and the plumber 
says "this was my grandfather's house" The 
Israeli 1s shocked and the Palestinian breaks into 
laughter “I got you that time" (p 199) Boyarin 
says the men interacted with intimacy and trust 
He 1s upset when a discussant at the conference 
challenges the story, saying 1t masks the pain of 
the situation by positing co-equality Boyarin 1s 
surprised and distressed to be part of the “domi- 
nant" group (p 202) 

What 1s really surprising about this story 1s 
Boyarin’s surprise How does someone with three 
previous books to his credit get to the point of 
field work without figuring out that he 1s part of 
the power structure? He 1s a Jewish-American 
intellectual whose respondents often assume he 1s 
an Israeli The failure to recognize his position 
reveals the sin of innocence, which may be his 
point 

This book 1s hard to assess Some anecdotes are 
informative and an essay on Exodus as 1deology 1s 
interesting But the text 1s alternately fragmentary, 
overly personal, and abstract The Jacket says this 
1s a story of “error, pain, impatience, uncertainty, 
discovery, embarrassment, self-criticism, intellec- 
tual struggle, and dawning awareness” In por- 
traying these feelings, 1t succeeds 
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Ronald R Stockton 1s a Professor of Political 
Science at the University of Michigaa-Dearborn 
and a Research Associate at the Unversity of 
Michigan, Center for Middle East and North 
African Studies He ıs author of The Israeli- 
Palestinian Conflict, a 170-page curnculum unit 
for high schools, published by the Center 


BIOGRAPHY 


İhsan Doğramacı: A Remarkablz Turk, by 
Sir Horace Philips Bishop Wilton, York, En- 
gland Wilton 65, 1997 xiv + 106 pages Index to 
p 108 £12 


Reviewed by Howard A Reed 


This brief biography of Turkey's best known 
physician, educator and leading philanthropist 
introduces English-speaking readers to this out- 
standing world citizen Based on extended inter- 
views with Ihsan Dogramacı, supplemented by 20 
years of acquaintance, 1t also draws on two earlier 
biographies in Turkish by former medical col- 
leagues Professors Celal Ertug and Şması 
Ozsoylu ! 

The author, a former soldier and dıplomat as 
well as British Ambassador to Turkey, was also 
a successful business executive turned lecturer 
in international relations Sir Horace Phillips 
highlights Dogramaci’s career in 20 short chap- 
ters The discussion extends from Dogramaci's 
birth, in then Ottoman Iraq's citadel of Erbil, to 
his current posts as honorary chairman for life 
of the International Pediatric Association 
(which he headed from 1968—92), Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of Bilkent University, and 
chairman of the major foundations established 
by the Dogramacis, notably those set up to fund 
Hacettepe and Bilkent Universities, which Ihsan 
Dogramaci founded in 1967 and 1984 respec- 
tively 
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1 Turkiye”de ve Dünyada Ihsan Doğramacı 
Olayı (The Ihsan Doğramacı Phenomenon ın Turkey 
and the World) (Ankara Ozkan Press, İstanbul Konrat 
Press, 1996), and Ihsan Doğramacı ile 40 Yıl (Forty 
Years with Ihsan Doğramacı) (Ankara Ozkan Press, 
1995) 
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Dogramaci was born into an affluent Ottoman 
Turkish landowning family in 1915 His father, 
“Alı Dogramacı Pasha, was mayor of Erbil ‘Ali 
Pasha later represented his Turkmen constituency 
ın the Iraqi Senate under the British mandate in 
Baghdad Ihsan’s mother, Ismet, was the daugther 
of Mehmet “Alı Kırdar, then Ottoman member of 
parliament from Kirkuk Her maternal grandfa- 
ther, Field Marshall Dagistanh Mehmet Fazil 
Pasha, died in 1916 as commander of an Ottoman 
regiment defending Kut al-Amara from British 
attack Ihsan’s education ranged from primary 
school 1n Turkish 1n Erbil, where he also learned 
Arabic, completion of five years of high school in 
two years and graduation with honors from the 
International College of Beirut, through his MD 
in Istanbul, to post-graduate specialization in 
pediatrics as a fellow both at Harvard University 
and Washington University, St Louis As a fel- 
low, he collaborated with C F Cori and his wife 
Gerti, joint 1947 Nobel Laureates in Physiology 
and Medicine In 1942 he marned Ayser Suley- 
man, a graduate of the American Girls! School 
and scion of a prominent Turkish family in 
Baghdad Her father Hikmet served as prime 
minister of Iraq (1936—37) Her uncle, Mahmut 
Sevket Pasha, a mentor of Mustafa Kemal 
(Ataturk) in 1909, had been assassinated ın 1913 
while Ottoman Grand Vizier The Dogramacis 
have a daughter and two sons Ayser has been a 
gracious partner and inspiration to Ihsan through- 
out his multifaceted career 

Dogramaci's devotion to the 1mprovement of 
health education and child care was stimulated by 
his youthful admiration of Ataturk, respect for his 
teachers at the International College, and his 
mentors at Ankara, Harvard and Washington Uni- 
versities Soon after earning his MD at Istanbul 
University, he met pediatricians Albert and Erma 
Eckstein, Jewish, refugee scholars at Ankara Uni- 
versity, ın 1938, during their study of rural child 
health in western Anatolia Struck by the stark 
realities of peasant life, and the grim fact that 
Turkish infant mortality was then some 300 per 
1,000 (at is now around 7—8 per 1,000, thanks in 
part to Dogramaci's lifelong efforts), he became 
Albert Eckstein’s assistant 1n pediatrics at Anka- 
ra’s Numune (Model) hospital for two years He 
then served as pediatrician in Baghdad's Child 
Welfare Society Hospital prior to further special- 
ization in the United States in 1944-47 He 


returned to an assistantship at Ankara Universi- 
ty’s Numune hospital, where he became a profes- 
sor in 1954 

Highlights of his illustrious career in Turkey 
include his founding of the Ankara University 
Child Health Clinic and Institute (1954), the 
Hacettepe Children’s Hospital (1957), and the 
Hacettepe Faculty of Medicine and Health Sci- 
ences (1963), which he headed as Dean In 
addition, he held the rectorship of Ankara Um- 
versity (1966) and of Hacettepe University 
(1967-75), chairmanship of the Board of Trust- 
ees of the Middle East Technical University (1n 
the mid- 1960s), and presidency of the Higher 
Education Council (1981—92) He established 
the Dogramacı and related foundations for phi- 
lanthropy (recently valued at over half-a-billion 
dollars) and founded Bilkent, Turkey's first 
private foundation (vakif) university, in 1984 
His leadership roles 1n the International Pediat- 
ric Association, the United Nations Childrens’ 
Fund (UNICEF), the World Health Organization 
(WHO, the original constitution of which he 
co-signed in 1946), and other national and 
international professional organizations have 
been acknowledged by honorary degrees from 
many world universities and membership 1n the 
Royal College of Physicians He has also been 
honored with the National Award for Distin- 
guished Service in Technology and Science 
(1978) and the WHO medal for “Health for All 
for the Year 2000” (1997) 

Often criticized for his reforms, Dogramaci has 
proved adept 1n developing support for his views 
and enlightened generosity Phillips explains 
some of Dogramaci's ideas and motives, but his 
succinct study omits many revealing details about 
how this dynamic man accomplished so much 
good throughout his long and productive life 
Hopefully, as Phillips suggests, Dogramacı will 
soon write his autobiography Meanwhile, stu- 
dents of Turkey, medical and university educa- 
tion, and world health developments will learn 
much from this timely, illustrated study of a 
dedicated humanist and patron of music 


Howard A Reed is Professor of History, Emeri- 
tus, at the University of Connecticut He has 
studied Turkish education since 1946, known Dr 
Dogramacı since 1952, served as consultant to 
four Ministers of National Education in Turkey, 


and has a ‘Doctorate in International Relations, 
Honors Causa, from Hacettepe University, 
awarded in 1997 


LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE 


Gender and Community in the Kabyle 
Literary Space: Cultural Strategies in the 
Oral and in the Written, by Daniela Merolla 
Leiden Leiden University CNWS Publications, 
1996 250 pages Appends to p 255 Bibl top 
277 Index to p 283 DFL 45 


Reviewed by Aida A Bamia 


Gender and Community in the Kabyle Literary 
Space focuses on the efforts of Algenan Kabyle 
women to 1magine a new Kabyle community in 
harmony with their desires and needs/rights as 
human beings Daniela Merolla considers three 
types of literary genres which traditionally are 
studied separately —folk tales, novels, and biog- 
raphies and autobiographies As a result, the book 
moves between the realm of the 1maginary and 
that of the possible and the factual 

The first six chapters analyze a number of folk 
tales portraying various types of women The next 
four chapters (7-10) study two novels, Le print- 
emps désespéré (1984) and Illis U Meksa (The 
daughter of the shepherd, 1994), authored in 
French by Kabyle women wniters, Fettouma 
Touati and Laura Mouzaia, respectively In Chap- 
ter Ten, Taos Amrouche's four novels, Jacynthe 
noire (1947), Rue des tambourins (1960), L'Amant 
imaginaire (1975) and her posthumous Solitude 
ma mére (1995) are analyzed sketchily Lumped 
1n the same space are Fadhma Amrouche's auto- 
biography, Histoire de ma vie (1968), Louisa 
Azzizen’s biography, authored by Nedjima Plan- 
tade, L'Honneur et l'amertume, le destin ordi- 
naire d'une femme kabyle (1993), and Dyura’s 
(pen name of Djouhra Abouda) autobiography, Le 
vole du silence (1990) Chapter 11 serves to 
establish, ın Morella's words, “elements of conti- 
nuity, elaboration and change" (p 236) between 
the folk tales and the novels, as well as “implicit 
and explicit references to oral productions in the 
written narratives" (p 236) 
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Women as authors and as fictional characters 
form the common trait that links the various 
works and genres m this book The problem with 
such an approach 1s not one of form but one of 
purpose Placing the discourse of dreams and 
hopes, proper to folk tales, on the same level as 
the narrative anchored 1n reality, provided by the 
novel and the autobiography, ignores the motiva- 
tions behind each text and the intentions of the 
authors It 1s regrettable that such important 
themes are tackled 1n a limited space, when each 
deserves a space of 1ts own The question to be 
asked here 1s whether the need to address the 
problematic of gender 1n the Kabyle literary space 
justifies lumping different types of literary genres 
in one book Does the expression “literary space” 
justify such a combination when we know that 
each genre 1s motivated by a different feeling and 
fulfills a different purpose? 

Nonetheless, this book 1s a valuable addition to 
the field of Maghrib: literature Merolla has ren- 
dered Algerian Kabyle literature and those inter- 
ested 1n it a huge service by introducing readers to 
a section of Algerian society that has received, 
thus far, little attention ın the English-speaking 
world Her book 1s tımely and of great interest in 
light of the recent social, cultural and political 
changes taking place in Algeria Moreover, she 
rectifies some of the misconceptions in the West 
surrounding Muslim women through her study of 
family structure in the Kabyle society 

The author provides a rich body of footnotes 
and cross-references, which could facilitate the 
work of future researchers and students of Kabyle 
literature The book would have benefited from 
better editing and a transliteration system for the 
Kabyle terms that abound in it The review of 
such a valuable work must not end on a negative 
note, however It 1s important to point out that 
Gender and Community in the Kabyle Literary 
Space opens the way for further research, partic- 
ularly 1n a comparative approach between Arabic 
and Kabyle/Berber literature, as 1t establishes the 
similarities that exist between the inhabitants of 
Algeria whom centuries of coexistence have 
molded into one nation 


Aida A Bamia, Associate Professor, Department 
of African and Asian Languages and Literatures, 
University of Florida 
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The Image of Arabs in Modern Persian 
Literature, by Joya Blonde] Saad Lanham, MD 
and New York University Press of America, 
1996 1x + 136 pages Index to p 139 $3950 
cloth, $28 50 paper 


Reviewed by William L Hanaway 


All peoples have certain stereotyped prejudices 
about others different from them ın language, 
religion, skin color or 1n some other way Persians 
are no exception Anyone familar with pre- 
modern Persian literature would be aware of its 
frequently expressed negative images of non- 
Persians surrounding the Persian world Central 
Asian Turks, Africans (particularly those from 
Zanzibar), inhabitants of the Indian subcontinent, 
European peoples, and Jews Arabs, from the time 
of Ferdowsi (d 1020 or 1025), are thought of as 
uncivilized, barbarous, lizard-eaters, and drinkers 
Of camel’s milk These prejudicial opinions mod- 
erated somewhat ın the 20th century, are the focus 
of xenophobic feelings 1n literature and popular 
lore, and seem to have coalesced around Arabs, 
Jews and Turks Thus the “image” of Arabs in 
modern Persian literature has ample precedent 
How should one frame a discussion of this 
“image” in a book that claims to deal with it in a 
literary and social context? Saad has dug out a 
considerable number of passages expressing an 
opinion of Arabs, and the question 1s What 
should one do with the data once it 1s excavated? 
One much-discussed framework 1s that of “iden- 
tity," national as well as personal Identity 1s a 
complicated question, and there 1s little agreement 
on its source, components and limits Probably the 
simplest approach to the matter, the one taken by 
this book, 1s to define the Self in terms of an 
Other In implementing this strategy, Saad pro- 
vides an introductory chapter which deals with 
self-definition, literature and Iranian nationalism 
Then follow chapters on men’s writing (five 
authors), women's writing (three authors), a chap- 
ter on Jalal Al-e Ahmad and a short conclusion 


As a popular work on the subject, this book might , 


make the grade, but, as a scholarly contribution to 
the study of either literature or society, it has 
severe limitations 

It 1s easy enough to read through modern fiction 
and poetry, record derogatory references to Arabs, 
attribute them to "racism," and assume that you 


have done justice to the subject Surely, though, 
the implied audience for this book would expect a 
more sophisticated treatment of both the literary 
and the social problems involved More extensive 
background research, for example, could have 
added depth and subtlety to the conceptualization 
of the problem and the use made of the evidence 
The work claims to be a literary study, but one 
misses any reference to works on racism in 
fiction, or in literature in general One place to 
begin might have been with Gates ! The shallow- 
ness of the research extends in all directions 
Nationalism 1s a major topic in the first chapter, 
but there 1s no mention of the most prominent 
post-war Iranian nationalist, Muhammad Musad- 
diq, of the classic work on the subject by Richard 
Cottam,? or of any of Leonard Binder’s writings 
on Iranian politics and society Since racism 1s 
found to be a Western concept, and since "[1]t 
would be difficult to find writing more defamatory 
or openly racist than that of [Sadeq] Hedayat" (p 
41), surely something could have been learned 
from Michael Beard? There is a heavy depen- 
dence on a relatively small number of secondary 
and even tertiary works, and on translations by 
others Not only 1s the background reading lim- 
ited, but what these works say is almost entirely 
undigested Many paragraphs begin “According 
to ,” "[So and so] points out that ,. “LSo 
and so] describes ,” or "[So and so] de- 
fines ,” making it difficult to see the author's 
own mind at work except 1n condemning racism 
The choice of Jalal Al-e Ahmad as the subject of 
an entire chapter 1s problematic, because he al- 
ways had difficulty making up his mind on just 
what to believe and was never able to escape a 
narrow Iranian chauvinism 

Because of the unsophisticated approach, the 
author’s treatment of the data 1s often reductionist 
Viewing racism as one of the categones of abso- 
lute evil, Saad frequently misses interesting op- 
portunities to analyze examples because one “1s a 
paradigm of racism" (p 39), or 1n another “the 
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Difference (Chicago University of Chicago Press, 
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characterization 18 racist, and needs no further 
comment” (p 47), or that in another, Nader 
Naderpur”s “1s a racist argument" (p 59), reveal- 
ing the author’s moral outrage about racism but 
little else of any substance Moral conviction, 
however, can never take the place of thoughtful 
description and analysis 1n a scholarly work, and 


one regrets the missed opportunity here 


William L Hanaway (Emeritus), Department of 
Asian and Middle Eastern Studies, University of 
Pennsylvania 


MODERN HISTORY AND 
POLITICS 


Instability and Conflict in the Middle 
East: People, Petroleum and Security 
Threats, by Naşı Abi-Aad and Michel Grenon 
London Macmillan Press, and New York 
St Martins Press, 1997 xv + 190 pages Append 
to p 200 Notes to p 201 Bibl to p 207 Index 
top 224 $65 


Reviewed by Julia Nanay 


While the peace process in the Middle East 
dominates news headlines, a greater understand- 
ing of other problems confronting the region 1s 
timely and necessary In their new book, Nap 
Abi-Aad and Michel Grenon have deliberately not 
focused on the Israeli-Palestinian dispute Instead, 
they have attempted to outline other 1ssues that 
could affect the region's future stability as well as 
Western access to its vast energy resources mil- 
itary spending, the lack of water resources, the 
autocratic nature of many of the ruling regimes, 
the population explosion, and border disputes 
This highly readable book provides quick ac- 
cess to vital 1nformation 1n a user friendly format 
By placing key issues and facts in information 
tables and boxes, the authors have enhanced the 
reader's ability to use the book as a reference text 
These tables are especially useful in the discus- 
sion of interstate border disputes (Table 6 1, pp 
92-94), the complex ethnic mosaic of many states 
(Table 5 1, p 84), the uneven economic develop- 
ment in the region (Table 7 1, p 118), and the 
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distribution of oil pipelines (Table 12 1, pp. 182- 
83) 

"The pressure for more representative govern- 
ments throughout the region 1s likely to grow and 
threatens to become a major source of instability” 
(p 13), write the authors A box (Box 1 1, pp 
15-18) on all the leading Arab royal families 1s 
particularly useful The authors argue that many 
of these dynasties are still convinced that they can 
buy political security in the long term by distrib- 
uting free goods and services to their people, 
rather than by opening up the political system 
Public perceptions, however, are rapidly chang- 
ing, and the demands for greater political partic- 
1pation are increasing dramatically 

Chapter Three, on defense spending and na- 
tional armies, 1s the best ın the book Few Arab 
regimes can absorb the enormous quantities of 
expensive high-tech weaponry they purchase 
from the West, which also keeps their armies 
heavily dependent on foreign technical exper- 
tise —a fact that undermines rather than enhances 
national security 

What are the drawbacks to this book? The 
authors sometimes make assessments that are 
inadequately explained ın the text Why, for 
example, do they believe that Crown Prince 
Hasan of Jordan is unlikely to succeed King 
Husayn (p 33)? The authors' assertion that Iran's 
main foreign policy pursuit ın the region 1s to fund 
and support Islamist fundamentalist movements 
outside its borders 1s not discussed adequately 
(pp 39-40) In fact, ın recent years, Iran appears 
to be taking a more pragmatic approach by trying 
to normalize relations with the Arab regimes and 
declining to support Islamist organizations in 
Central Asia and other areas of the Muslim world 

There 1s also no discussion of Israeli society 
and its long-running domestic political crisis and 
demographic and economic problems If many 
Arab regimes are unstable, Israel 1s no less vola- 
tile at present Similarly, there are few new 
insights on the Middle East 1n the aftermath of the 
1990 Iraqi invasion of Kuwait or on the impact of 
the 1991 Gulf War on security issues 

Despite the fact that many Arab regimes are so 
heavily dependent on income from oil, there 1s an 
all-too-brief discussion of petroleum policies The 
authors do, however, underline the vulnerability 
of petroleum supplies—a vulnerability well estab- 
lished after Iraq's invasion of Kuwait The inabil- 
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ity of the countries of the Gulf Cooperation 
Council (GCC) to protect their oil installations, 
terminals and pipelines has forced several states 
to sign long-term security pacts with the West 

While not the focus of their book, the authors 
do not hesitate to address the sources of political 
instability Consistent US insensitivity to Pales- 
tnian demands and Washington's over-depen- 
dence on its alliance with Israel above the 
friendship of the Muslim world are dangers that 
can have far-reaching effects for both pro-US 
Arab regimes and US credibility in the region 
The form of anti-Western political protest has also 
undergone a dramatic change, with Arab nation- 
alism being replaced by militant Islamist funda- 
mentalism 

The book's main contribution is its easily 
accessible packaging of information This makes 
it useful for understanding what 1s still one of the 
most volatile regions 1n the world 


Julia Nanay is a Director in the Market and 
Country Department of The Petroleum Finance 
Company, Ltd in Washington, DC 


Strategic Geography and the Changing 
Middle East, by Geoffrey Kemp and Robert E 
Harkavy Washington, DC Carnegie Endow- 
ment, 1997 Dist by Brookings Inst xv + 352 
pages Append top 409 Notes to p 459 Index 
top 491 $5295 cloth, $22 95 paper 


Reviewed by Anthony H Cordesman 


Geoffrey Kemp and Robert E Harkavy have 
performed a major service to Middle Eastern and 
strategic studies with their latest book Geography 
is a critical element in many of the problems in 
the Middle East, but 1t often receives only passing 
mention In far too many cases, both Journalists 
and academics resort to sound-bite summaries of 
critical strategic issues, or make generalizations 
that cannot be substantiated with solid facts 
Fortunately, Kemp and Harkavy have provided 
the kind of reference work that 1s needed to 
change this situation, and which should be essen- 
tial reading for policy makers, military planners, 
scholars, and students alike 

Strategic Geography and the Changing Middle 
East begins with an overview of the geography of 


the region and an analysis of the impact of 
geography on the recent history of the “greater 
Middle East,” the scope of which extends beyond 
narrow definitions of the region to include Africa 
and Central Asia The content of the initial chap- 
ters may be broadly familiar to most serious 
analysts, but even “experts will benefit from the 
linkages that Kemp and Harkavy establish be- 
tween the various elements of the political and 
economic geography of the greater Middle East 
These chapters also treat “geography” in the 
broadest sense of the word There are supporting 
summaries of recent demographic trends, labor 
Issues, economuc and energy competition, ethnic 
and religious issues, and border disputes The 
supporting maps are chosen well and illustrate the 
ways in which geography has affected recent 
conflicts and the search for energy 

The analysis provides country-by-country sum- 
maries and an overview of the subregions ın the 
Middle East It also discusses geographic influ- 
ences outside of these regions For example, the 
discussion of water issues includes a discussion of 
the problems Egypt faces in dealing with Ethio- 
pia, Eritrea and the Sudan, and a discussion of the 
role of Turkey 1n affecting the flow of the Tigris 
and Euphrates More generally, the work covers 
the interactions between the Middle East and the 
Caucasus, Central Asia, the Horn of Africa, and 
South Asia The only major omission 1s a detailed 
discussion of the strategic geography of North 
Afnca, which 1s only touched upon 1n passing 

The analysis becomes more challenging when 
Kemp and Harkavy begin their analysis of what 
they call the “strategic energy ellipse,” or the 
Persian Gulf and Caspian Basin There are excel- 
lent overviews of the importance of Gulf oil 
reserves, their links to resources 1n the Caspian, 
and changes mn world demand for oil There 1s a 
good analysis of the changing geography of de- 
mand, and of the fact that 1t is Asia, not the West, 
which has become the primary user of Gulf oil 
The data on the relative cost of oil and gas 
production in given Middle Eastern countries, and 
future US dependence on energy imports from the 
Middle East, add further depth to the discussion 

The analysis of the geography of gas supply 
and demand reflects the fact that gas 1s emerging 
as a major resource that 1s making a fundamental 
change in the energy geography of the Middle 
East, and needs as much study as oll Kemp and 


Harkavy’s discussion of Iran’s need for gas pro- 
vides a particularly good example of this change 
in the region’s strategic geography, but the au- 
thors make it clear that gas issues 1n the Caspian 
and the Gulf are also of major importance 

Anyone looking for the most recent picture of 
the probable energy resources 1n Central Asia and 
the Caspian, and the resulting pipeline politics, 
will find this book to be a very useful reference It 
should be noted, however, that readers who are 
not familiar with energy analysis might need a 
little more guidance as to just how uncertain are 
current estimates of proven and probable oil and 
gas reserves Every country seems committed to 
claiming the largest possible resources, and “ex- 
perts” have wildly conflicting individual esti- 
mates 

The section on military operations and planning 
is as useful as the section on energy Kemp had 
written an excellent earlier analysis of the military 
geography of the Arab-Israeli conflict, and this 
analysis covers the Gulf in equal depth It pro- 
vides a supporting level of military analysis that 
will be just as useful to military experts as to 
non-experts Weather has also been a key factor 1n 
some of the fighting between Israel and its neigh- 
bors, ın the Iran-Iraq War (1980— 88), and ın the 
Gulf War (1991), but there 1s a tendency to treat 
the Middle East as 1f 1t did not have seasons or 
weather conditions which can seriously inhibit 
military operations 

The analysis of the impact of geography on 
logistics, air operations, naval warfare, and low- 
intensity warfare is very good The study is, 
however, a bit weak 1n linking the energy and 
mihtary analyses Pipeline issues are covered 
well, but more analysis 1s needed of the military 
implications of the increase in port capacity and 
tanker traffic which are necessary to move the 
increase in oll and gas production to Asia 

The study of the :mpact of regional geography 
on the revolution ın military affairs (RMA) 1s 
necessarily speculative—predicting the outcome 
of revolutions that have only begun 1s always a 
rısky business At the same time, such analysis 1s 
of great importance to anyone who wants to 
understand the changing military balance in the 
Middle East and the practical problems the United 
States faces 1n operating 1n the Gulf 

The analysis of the geography of power projec- 
tion and forward presence 1s very well done and 
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raises critical geographical issues for US policy 
The authors also do a real service to the strategic 
studies community 1n providing a comprehensive 
analysis of the impact of nuclear prcliferation on 
the region’s geography Weapons of mass de- 
struction are making a paradigm change in the 
military balance of the region and in the strategic 
geography of arms transfers Kemp and Harkavy 
are among the first to give this chang? the priority 
ıt deserves They look beyond the fashionable 
obsession with surface-to-surface mussiles and 
consider other delivery systems 

It 1s not possible to do justice to the authors’ 
concluding discussion of an "emerg.ng geopolit- 
ical economy" and “geography and military con- 
flict” in a short review, but Kemp and Harkavy 
raise a wide range of challenging 1deas about the 
probable future change ın the strategic geography 
within the Middle East and how th:s geography 
affects 1ts interaction. with other regions Once 
again, it 1s clear that this is far more than a 
reference work, 1t provides a challenging new 
analytic structure for examining the Middle East 
with major implication for current and future US 
policy towards the region 


Anthony H Cordesman, Co-Director, Middle 
East Studies Program, Center for Strategic and 
International Studies, Washington, DC 


Recent Publications 
BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE 


Historical Dictionary of Afghanistan, by Ludwig W 
Adamec Lanham, MD and London Scarecrow Press, 
1997 2nd ed xın + 499 pages Chron Bibl About the 
Author $58 This reference book provices information 
on Afghanistan, focusing on key everts, places and 
people ın the state's past and recen: history The 
Dictionary also includes entries on Afghanistan’s cul- 
ture, religion and economy The chrcnology covers 
Afghan history from 2000 B C through May 1997, and 
focuses mainly on 20th-century events The bibliogra- 
phy lists primarily English sources on cultural, eco- 
nomic, historic and political, juridical, scientific, and 
social topics (RL) 


-—. 

Annotations were prepared with the assistance of Isabel 
Ioannides, Rayee Lumer, Bénédicte Spoelders and Al: 
D Teymour 
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Kazakstan, Kyrgyzstan, Tayıkıstan, Turkmenistan, 
and Uzbekistan, ed by Glen E Curtis Washington, 
DC Library of Congress, 1997 xı + 468 pages 
Append Bibl Gloss Index Contribs np This new 
volume in the “Area Handbook” senes seeks to present 
the history, society, culture, government, economy, and 
security issues of the newly independent, former Soviet 
republics of Central Asia In addition to a chronology of 
important events, the book commits a chapter to each 
state This reference book provides a comprehensive 
introduction to each state Contributors include a mul- 
tidisciplinary team of social scientists (ADT) 

World Bibliographical Series, Vol 19 Algeria, com- 
piled by Richard I Lawless Oxford, UK CLIO Press, 
1995 ]xxv + 266 pages Bibl Indices $89 This 
annotated bibliography provides relevant English- and 
French-language references about Algeria Annotations 
are provided for studies of many topics, including 
Algeria's long struggle for 1ndependence from France, 
failed attempts at economic hberalization, political un- 
rest and political reforms, and the conflict between the 
military junta and the Islamist opposition that has 
plunged the state into many years of bloodshed (ADT) 
World Bibliographical Series, Vol 28 Cyprus, com- 
piled by Paschalis M Kitromilides and Manos L 
Evriviades Oxford, UK CLIO Press, 1995 xli + 224 
pages Bibl Indices $76 This bibliography of studies 
on Cyprus guides the reader to both older, classic 
publications and to an extensive range of works of 
modern scholarship Subjects covered include history, 
political and ethnic struggles, international relations, 
and the continuing problems of this small island nation 
The volume also offers an introduction to the geography 
and natural topography of Cyprus, its rich archaeologi- 
cal, cultural, and religious heritage, the diversity of the 
people, and the contemporary social and economic 
character of Cyprus (ADT) 

World Bibhographical Series, Vol. 56: Kuwait, com- 
piled by Frank A Clements Oxford, UK CLIO Press, 
1996 xxu1 + 263 pages Bibl Indices $97 The first 
edition of this bibliography was published in 1985, and 
the present work has been fully updated, revised and 
expanded It covers many aspects of Kuwait's history 
and cultural heritage, as well as its geopolitical signifi- 
cance in both the Persian Gulf and the international 
arena Particular attention is paid to the oil industry, the 
problems of rapid socioeconomic change, and the role of 
an immigrant workforce that constitutes more than half 
of the population (ADT) 

World Bibhographical Series, Vol 47: Morocco, 
compiled by Anne M Findlay and Allan M Findlay 
Oxford, UK CLIO Press, 1995 xxxu + 156 pages 
Bibl Indices $61 This revised volume retains key 
works from the first edition, published in 1985, while 
focusing primarily on literature published within the last 
decade It concentrates on political, economic and en- 
vironmental issues and Morocco’s geography and his- 
tory, while also exploring its social conditions, culture 
and the arts According to the back cover, this volume 
“remains the only major English-language bibliography 
on Morocco ” (ADT) 


World Bibliographical Series, Vol 29: Oman, com- 
piled by Frank A Clements Oxford, UK CLIO Press, 
1994 xxu + 262 pages Bibl Indices $79 This fully 
revised and expanded bibliography addresses many 
topics with respect to the Sultanate of Oman, including 
its history, the discovery of oil, periods of internal 
dispute, and its recent social and economuc revival 
Figuring prominently throughout the entries imn this 
volume 1s Sultan Qabus, who assumed power 1n 1970 
and has used oil revenues to institute a process of 
modernization and the strengthening of Oman's ties 
with the West and the Arab world (ADT) 


ARMENIA 


The Armenian People from Ancient to Modern 
Times, Vol. 1* The Dynastic Periods. From Antiquity 
to the Fourteenth Century, and Vol 2 Foreign 
Domunion to Statehood: The Fifteenth Century to the 
Twentieth Century, ed by Richard G Hovannisian 
New York St Martin's Press, 1997 Vol 1 xu + 325 
pages Vol 2 xu + 443 pages Bibl Index $49 95 each 
Edited by Richard Hovannisian, who 1s a professor of 
history at UCLA, these two volumes provide a compre- 
hensive history of Armenia “from its earliest founda- 
tions through the crusades, the resistance to Ottoman 
and Tzarist rule, the collapse of the independent state, its 
brief re-emergence after World War I, its subjugation by 
the Bolsheviks, and the establishment of the new repub- 
hc in. 1991” (p ix) The first volume examines the 
question of Armenian origins and traces the domestic 
and international relations, society, and culture of early 
Armenia The second volume presents the differing 
Armenian experiences 1n the Middle Ages under Turk- 
ish, Persian, and Russian rule and traces Armenia's 
struggle for political 1ndependence throughout the 20th 
century (ADT) 


EGYPT 


Hatchepsut The Female Pharaoh, by Joyce Tyldes- 
ley London Viking, 1996 xvn + 234 pages Notes 
Index $2795 The life and times of Queen Hatchepsut 
of ancient Egypt are introduced in this book Tyldesley 
documents the remarkable achievements of this female 
ruler, who reigned as Pharaoh Hatchepsut “successfully 
transcended the barrier of gender 1n the highly conser- 
vative and male-dominated society of ancient Egypt and 
surpassed the virtues of her more renowned successors, 
both Cleopatra and Nefertiti” (pp 4-5) (ADT) 


GULF RELATIONS 


Perspectives on the United Arab Emurates, ed by 
Edmund Ghareeb and Ibrahim Al Abed London Tn- 
dent Press, 1997 304 pages Index £19 95 This book 
uncovers the rich cultural heritage of the federation of 
the United Arab Emirates (UAE), which was established 


in 1971 After a chapter on geology and several chapters 
on history and institutional development, the book then 
addresses the UAE’s foreign policy and regional and 
international ties The remaining five chapters discuss 
economic and social development Clovis Maksoud, 1n 
the foreword to the book, notes that “[t]he federation has 
not merely endured as the longest-surviving pan-Arab 
union, but has experienced one of the most remarkable, 
rapid, and dramatic socioeconomic periods of modern- 
ization in the history of the Persian Gulf region" (p 7) 
(ADT) 


IRAN 


Antumperialismus, Ol und die Special Relationship. 
Die Nationabsierung der Anglo-Iraman Oil Com- 
pany im Iran 1951-54, by Jurgen Martschukat Mun- 
ster Lit Verlag, 1995 355 pages Bibl Abbrevs Index 
DM 58 80 How did the policies towards Iran of the 
rising American superpower relate to those of the 
declining Bntish empire between 1951 and 1954? In 
addressing this question, Martschukat focuses in partic- 
ular on the British and US foreign policies towards the 
Iranian oil crisis in 1951 Although the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company (AIOC) was of great economic impor- 
tance to the British. empire, the Cold War forced 
England to cooperate with the wish of the United States 
to nationalize the AIOC This book analyzes how 
Brıtısh and American involvement in Iran developed 
before 1947 and how the United States increasingly 
dominated the negotiations between the United. King- 
dom and Iran for the nationalization of the AIOC The 
author questions whether American anti-1mperaalist dis- 
course, which preferred 1deals of freedom, self-gover- 
nance and democracy over British colonization, was 
actually only meant to promote the economic and 
political dominance of the United States (BS) 

A Century of Revolution. Social Movements in Iran, 
ed by John Foran Minneapolis University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1994 xxvn + 237 pages Select Bibl 
Contnbs Index $19 95 This book offers a look into the 
historical, social and political developments leading up 
to the outbreak of Iran's Islamic Revolution in 1979 
Essays by prominent Iranian scholars, historians and 
social scientists document an extraordinary revolution- 
ary heritage that predates this century The essays give 
notable examples of important social movements in Iran 
that range from the Constitutional Revolution of 
1905-11 to the Nationalist Movement of 1951—53 
(ADT) 


JERUSALEM 


Jerusalem 1n History 3000 B C to the Present Day, 
ed by Kamil J Asalı London Kegan Paul Interna- 
tional, 1997 xvii + 283 pages Bibl Index $29 This 
book seeks to provide a balanced and authentic picture 
of Jerusalem, an objective account that will help readers 
understand and form an independent opinion about the 
history of the city Eight scholars, including George 
Mendenhall, John Wilkinson, and Mustafa Hıyarı, each 
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present a picture of Jerusalem ın the specific period of 
their expertise, ranging from the Greco-Roman and 
Islamic periods to the Ottoman and the modern periods 
(ADT) 


NORTH AFRICA 


Islam, Democracy, and the State ın North Africa, ed 
by John P Entelis Bloomington Indiana University 
Press, 1997 xxv + 221 pages Index S1595 In this 
survey of political developments in North Africa over 
the past two decades, leading scholars of this region 
analyze the progression from socioeconomic crisis to 
democratic promise to authoritarian stasis Writing from 
the perspectives of political culture and political econ- 
omy, the contributors, including John Voll, Susan Waltz 
and I William Zartman, provide insights into North 
Africa’s continuing political crisis Among the diverse 
topics discussed are the trend toward economic liberal- 
ization and political democratization during the late 
1980s, 1n addition to the bureaucratic mismanagement, 
political corruption, and cultural alienation that impede 
change and progress (ADT) 


SYRIA 


Historical Dictionary of Syria, by David Commins 
Lanham, MD and London Scarecrow Press, 1996 
xxxvi + 300 pages Bibl About the Author $49 50 
This reference work covers Syria's location, society, 
economy, politics, culture and religion from the Arab 
conquests ın the seventh century to 1995 Commins’ 
introduction draws together these topics to present 
Syria's crucial role 1n reducing tension 1n the Middle 
East The information 1s presented in numerous concise 
dictionary entries on significant persons, institutions, 
events and places The history of Syria 1s summed up in 
a chronology outhning events from 3500 BC to the 
1995 Arab-Israeli negotiations This book also includes 
maps as well as an extensive bibliography organized by 
topic to direct the reader to further information on Syria 


(I1) 


TURKEY 


Klientelismus und politische Partizipation in der 
landlıchen Turkei Der Kreis Datca (1923-1992), by 
Horst Unbehaun Hamburg Deutsches Onent-Institut, 
1994 400 pages Bibl np Turkey's history 1s charac- 
terized by fundamental changes in the relations between 
the state and the society This socio-political study 
examunes how this relationship has evolved by assessing 
the micro-level changes 1n political partici2ation on the 
Turkish peninsula Datca from the beginning of the 
republican period (1923) until 1992 The purpose of this 
thorough reconstruction of local political processes 1s to 
trace how social groups change and maintain political 
strategies as they experience economic social and 
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political transformations The author studies the impact 
of the market economy and the plural political system 
on the traditional relationships of patronage and clien- 
telism He explores the extent to which traditional 
dependencies have made a place for the broader partic- 
ipation of the rural population in local political deci- 
sions (BS) 

Turkey A Modern History, by Erik J Zurcher 
London IB Tauns, 1997 xiv + 349 pages Index 
$24 50 This newly revised edition of the author's 1993 
book (reviewed ın MEJ 49 1 95) updates its twin themes 
of Turkey’s continuing incorporation into the capitalist 
world and the modernization of its state and society 
Beginning with Ottoman relations with Europe after the 
French Revolution, the author traces Turkey’s gradual 
evolution throughout the 19th and 20th centuries, and he 
offers a strongly revisionist interpretation of Turkey’s 
"founding father," Mustafa Kemal Ataturk Among the 
important issues discussed are the growth of mass 
politics, violations of human rights, Turkey's ambiva- 
lent relations with its Middle Eastern neighbors, and the 
rise of Islamist movements in recent years (ADT) 


YEMEN 


Yemen Today Criss and Solutions, ed by EGH 
Joffe, MJ Hachem: and EW Watkins London Cara- 
vel Press, 1997 268 pages Append Participants 
$24 99 paper Consisting of essays written by prominent 
Yemeni political leaders, academic scholars, and jour- 
nalists, this book focuses on Yemen's quest for unity, 
stability and continuity The essays stress that national 
leaders must put aside their parochial political interests 
ın order to end the incessant civil stnfe that has 
hampered the state's efforts to move forward As Marx- 
ist-style military dictatorships failed to serve as viable 
models of government in the past, the authors contend 
that most Yemenis increasingly are demanding the 
establishment of democratic institutions to ensure 
Yemen’s peace and prosperity (ADT) 


ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 


From Occupation to Interim Accords Israel and the 
Palestinian Territories, by Raja Shehadeh London 
Kluwer Law International, 1997 xiv + 169 pages 
Append Index $130 This book presents an in-depth 
legal analysis of the lengthy and complicated agree- 
ments signed since 1993 between Israel and the Pales- 
tne Liberation Organization The legal and 
administrative developments that took place in the 
Palestinian areas over the past two decades are analyzed, 
providing the background essential to an understanding 
of the recent agreements The negotiation process 1s 
considered and the legislation drafted after 1993 1s 
reviewed The book contains appendices that include 
mulitary orders, proclamations, letters and negotiation 
documents (ADT) 

The PLO and Israel From Armed Conflict to Polit- 
ical Solution, 1964-1994, ed by Avrahm Sela and 


Moshe Ma’oz New York St Martin’s Press, 1997 x + 
297 pages Index Biographies $45 This collection of 
essays focuses on the political influence of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) within Palestiman and 
Israeli society The contributors— of Palestinian, Israeli, 
and other natıonalıtıes-—study varying aspects of the 
PLO's history and its conflict with Israel Part One, 
"The Making of a Palestinian National Movement," 
describes the organization's transformation from a na- 
tionalist movement 1nto a governing body Part Two, 
titled "Regional and International Arenas,” depicts the 
PLO's relations with American, Arab and Russian 
governments Part Three, "The Rise and Influence of 
Local Activists,” measures the influence of the Pales- 
tinian Intifada (Upnsmng, 1987-1993), HAMAS, 
women and other local leaders on the PLO and on its 
status as the representative of the Palestinian people 
Finally, Part Four focuses on "Israeli and Palestinian 
Relatıons —Betvveen Past and Future " (RL) 


LANGUAGE, LITERATURE AND ARTS 


Curfew, by Adalet Agaoglu Tr by John Goulden 

Austin University of Texas Press, 1997 xın + 247 
pages Endnotes $1295 This work of fiction 1s set in 
Turkey ın 1980, at a time of revolutionary conflict, a 
mulitary coup, martial law, and curfew Seven people— 
lovers, friends and relatives—are gathered in different 
parts of Turkey Ankara, Istanbul and the Anatolian 
town of Eskigehir The characters play out their shared 
history, their disagreements and their hopes The author 
attempts to present fascinating psychological and polit- 
ical insights into 20th-century Turkey through the 
voices and thoughts of these characters, who are "caught 
between the old Ottoman past and an uncertain Western- 
oriented future" (p vii) (ADT) 

Gharbzadegi [Weststruckness], by Jalal Al-e Ahmad 

Tr by John Green and Ahmad Alizadeh Costa Mesa, 
CA Mazda Press, 1997 xvii + 187 pages $1195 

Onginally written in. Persian in. 1962, this translated 
Work voices the author's criticism of the Pahlavi regime 
and the “Weststruck” sector of Iranian society which 
bad, by emulating Western behavior, abandoned its 
Muslim traditions He characterized “Weststruckness” 
as a disease that came in the aftermath of the West's 
imperialist and colomialist efforts in Iran The disease 
pauperized and disintegrated Iran's rural communities 
and led to a slave-hke dependence on Western machin- 
ery Ahmad chastised the Iranian government's profes- 
sions of democracy as a facade for its tyrannical rule He 
supported this assertion by citing the inability to engage 
in free speech Ahmad proposed several measures to 
relieve his country from 1ts Weststruckness, such as the 
replacement of Weststruck leaders with socially con- 
scious writers and intellectuals, the preservation of 
villages, and the restructuring of the educational system 
(RL) 

The Jaysh al-Tawashih of Lisan al-Din Ibn al- 
Khatib An Anthology of Andalusian Arabic Mu- 
washshahat, ed by Alan Jones Cambridge, UK EJ W 

Gibb Memorial Trust, 1997 1v + 312 pages $49 95 


This treatise contains 182 poems and was originally 
compiled by the great Arab poet of the 14th century, Ibn 
al-Khatib Among the important Andalusian (Iberian) 
poets included ın this work are Ibn Baqi, Ibn Zuhr and 
Al-Kumayt Although much of the text 1s 1n Arabic, an 
English introduction provides an insightful commentary 
on the historical background of the poets and their 
works (ADT) 

Revealing the Holy Land The Photographic Explo- 
ration of Palestine, by Kathleen Stewart Howe Santa 
Barbara, CA Santa Barbara Museum of Art, 1997 138 
pages Select Bibl Index $60 cloth, $29 95 paper This 
art book 1s an exhibition of photographs of 19th-century 
Palestine, including Jerusalem Most of these photo- 
graphs are drawn from the collection of Michael G 
Wilson, a renowned collector of photographic art The 
book, 1n addition, contains works of numerous photog- 
raphers, including amateurs, academic scholars and 
military surveyors, who tried to capture the beauty of the 
Holy Land (ADT) 


MODERN HISTORY AND POLITICS 


Contrasts and Solutions 1n the Middle East, ed by 
Ole Hgiris and Sefa Martin Yurukel Oxford Aarhus 
University Press, 1997 552 pages Append Contribs 
Index $4995 This volume contains essays by 44 
authors, ranging from academic experts to senior gov- 
ernment officials The book analyzes the ancient enmi- 
ties and current political concerns that continue to beset 
most states ın the Middle East Essays examine rivalries 
over access to water and oil, conflicts between the 
settled and nomadic populations 1n Jordan and Iraq, and 
tension between secularists and Islamists 1n Algeria and 
Egypt Other topics are also examined in detail, such as 
the fatwa, or religious decree, by Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini ın 1989 against Salman Rushdie, author of 
The Satanic Verses, the role of women ın the Middle 
East, the Kurdish problem, and the Israeli-Palestinian 
peace process (ADT) 

Les Etats arabes face à la contestation ıslamıste, ed 
by Bassma Kodmani-Darwish and May  Chartouni- 
Dubarry Paris Armand Colin, 1997 317 pages Bibl 
Contnbs np This volume analyzes the dynamic and 
diverse relationships between governments and Islamist 
opposition movements It includes discussions of Alge- 
ra, Egypt, Jordan, Libya, Morocco, Palestine, Syria, 
Saudi Arabia, Tunisia and Yemen The case studies 
focus on the state's reaction to Islamist opposition and 
examine Islamism as a political phenomenon They 
argue that Islamist hostility to Western values and 
domination can be explained 1n terms of internal polit- 
ical struggles The Islamist opposition groups challenge 
the legitimacy of their governments and question their 
governments’ relationships with society The authors 
assert that the confrontations between the Islamist op- 
position groups and the governments force the latter to 
redefine themselves and renew their relationships with 
society The authors examine whether this political 
change will delay or accelerate the democratization 
process (BS) 
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The Middle East and Central Asia. An Anthropolog- 
ical Approach, by Dale Eickelman Upper Saddle 
River Prentice Hall, 1998 3rd ed xu + 373 pages 
Gloss Index np This book depicts the impact of global 
economic and political change in the M.ddle East and 
Central Asia in relation to pervasive cultural continu- 
ities The clash of ethnic and religious identities, rising 
educational levels, shifting gender roles and implica- 
tions of population growth are among the various topics 
covered 1n the book Major new features of this edition 
include in-depth coverage of Islam in the Middle East 
and Central Asia, new studies conducted by Western 
and Muslim scholars in recent years and many new 
diagrams and photographs that highlight the multiple 
dimensions of the region (ADT) 

Minorities, Mullahs, and Modernity: Reshaping 
Community ın the Former Soviet Union, by Mark 
Saroyan Berkeley University of Califorria Press, 1997 
vii + 230 pages $22 95 This book discusses the role of 
Muslim minonties within the former Soviet Union by 
analyzing the significance of the Islamic clergy and 
community Although many Muslims adopted Soviet 
values and symbols, they retained their religious 1dentity 
under communism The book seeks to demonstrate how 
Islam was interpreted and adapted to the Soviet system, 
and traces the restructuring of so-called "Soviet Islam" 
during the Gorbachev era (1985-91), which was char- 
acterized by inter-ethnic fragmentation and the conflict 
between Armenia and Azerbaijan over tbe Nagorno- 
Karabakh region This reference to Soviet Islam is 
linked to the continuous attempt of Soviet leaders to 
secularize and modernize the Muslim community in 
order to consolidate the legitimacy of communist ideol- 
ogy throughout the USSR (ADT) 

On the Origin of the Ottoman Emperors, by Theod- 
ore Spandounes Tr and ed by Donald M Nicol 
Cambndge, UK Cambridge University Press, 1997 
xxix + 145 pages Bibl Index $4995 This book was 
originally written by a member of an aristocratic Byz- 
antine family, who had settled in Ventce after the 
Ottoman conquest of Constantinople in 1453 It 1s a 
detailed account of the ongins of the Turkish sultans, 
such as Bayazid I and Murad II, and of their phenomenal 
rise to power In essence, this 1s a treatise that was 
“partially a plea to the Pope and kings of Western 
Christendom to unite against the Infidel and oust the 
Turks from Europe” (p 1x) This translated edition 
provides a preface, commentary and notes, 1n addition to 
an assessment of the historical value of this work 
(ADT) 

Political Islam Essays from Middle East Report, ed 
by Joel Beinin and Joe Stork Berkeley University of 
California Press, 1997 x + 395 pages Contribs Index 
$20 paper This effort by the Middle East Research and 
Information Project (MERIP) presents more than 30 
essays on the political role of Islam 1n the Middle East 
and North Africa The book refutes the existence of 
“fundamentalism” 1n Islamic movements and instead 
addresses "political Islam" because, as the editors note, 
“we regard their [the movements’] core concerns as 
temporal and political” (p 3) The essays, reprints of 
articles that appeared ın the Middle East Report, dispute 
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the proposition that Islam threatens democratic 1nstitu- 
tions and opposes technology and modern capitalism 
The authors outline the intricacy of Islamic political 
movements, and argue that although Islamic movements 
in Algeria, Egypt, Iran, Saudi Arabia, the Sudan, Tunisia 
and Turkey have posed sharp challenges to postcolonial 
regimes, they have simultaneously accepted "the terri- 
torial and political framework of the existing states and 
their economic foundations" (p 4) Divided in five 
sections, this book examines “Islam, Democracy, and 
Civil Society", "The Contest for the State and the 
Political Economy", *Political Islam and Gender Rela- 
tions", "The Struggle over Popular Culture", and 
"Movements and Personalities ” (ID 

Rethinking Nationalism in the Arab Middle East, ed 
by James Jankowski and Israel Gershon1 New York 
Columbia University Press, 1997 xxvi + 287 pages 
Notes Gloss Works Cited Contribs Index $18 50 
This book deals with the distinction between traditional 


and new perspectives of the concept of modern nation- 


alism In this respect, the book indicates the need to 
question earlier models that framed nationalism 1n the 
Arab Middle East in purely homogeneous terms The 
simultaneous presence of various national identities 
both in mdividuals and communities 1s among the 
multitude of 1ssues examined by the authors The book 
also addresses the various conceptual and theoretical 
tools that are often employed to explain and describe 
nationalism, especially in the context of the Arab 
Middle East The mechanisms through which national- 
1sm 1s artificially and arbitrarily constructed by academ- 
ics and nationalists 1s explored in detail (ADT) 
Revolution and the Millenium Chma, Mexico, and 
Iran, by James F Rinehart Westport, CT Praeger 
Publishers, 1997 11 + 178 pages Bibl Index $59 95 
This book deals with millenarian movements im the 20th 
century which may be classified as powerful and 
emotional social movements that "anticipate the com- 
plete destruction of the existing social, political, and 
economic order" (p 3) Such a revolution 1s to be 
followed by a new and perfect utopian society This 
book offers a comprehensive analysis of three 20th- 
century non-Western revolutionary societies (China, 
Mexico and lran) that were profoundly affected by 
European and American mmperialism The central pur- 
pose of the book 1s to explore the functional role of 
millenarianism in these three revolutions With specific 
regards to the Jranian experience, the author notes that 
its revolution was unique 1n that 1t took place over a very 
brief period of time, was strictly an urban movement 1n 
which the rural areas played little or no part, and 
culminated ın the first theocratic state of this century 
(ADT) 


WOMEN 


Femmes, culture et socreté au Maghreb, Vol I: 
Culture, femmes et famille, ed by Rahma Bourqıa, 


Mounira Charrad and Nancy Gallagher Casablanca 
Afrique Orient, 1996 183 pages Contnbs np This is 
part of a two-volume set that analyzes gender relations 
1n the Maghrib from different disciplinary perspectives 
Starting from the premise that knowledge and under- 
standing come before activism, the authors primarily 
want to contribute to gender theories Rooted mainly 1n 
anthropology, Volume One examines how norms val- 
ues and cultural practices regulate the status of rural and 
poor urban women Some contributions show how local, 
cultural views on gender affect family relations, power 
Structures and identity formation Other chapters deal 
with the weight of tradition on women who are promi- 
nent 1n traditionally male spaces, with discourse on the 
veil and women’s resistance (BS) 

Femmes, culture et societé au Maghreb, Vol II. 
Femmes, pouvoir politique et développement, ed by 
Rahma Bourqia, Mounira Charrad and Nancy Gal- 
lagher Casablanca Afrıque Orient, 1996 205 pages 
Contribs np This volume examines the status of 
Maghrıbı women in historical, political and legal dis- 
courses The contributions investigate the role of 
women in North Africa and the impact of recent 
socio-economic, ideological and political changes on 
women The hesitant democratization, the return of the 
veil, and sacio-economic development projects in the 
Maghrib have affected directly the status of women 
Apart from discussing women’s resistance to their 
subordination, the contributors also look at how the state 
and even women often resent changes ın the established 
patriarchal order (BS) 

In a Voice of Their Own A Collection of Stores by 
Iraman Women Written since the Revolution of 
1979, tr and ed by Franklin Lewis and Farzin Yazdan- 
far Costa Mesa, CA Mazda Publishers, 1996 hv + 153 
pages Gloss About the Translators $13 95 paper This 
collection of 18 stones 1s a self portrait of 13 Iranian 
women writers Following a detailed troduction that 
presents the history of Iranian women in this century 
and the evolution of the role of female authors in 
contemporary Persian literature, the authors voice the 
challenges faced by modern Iranian women in everyday 
life Some of the issues addressed include the alienation 
of women, the concept of marriage and remarriage, the 
relationship between the sexes, the relations (both of 
fnendship and exploitation) among relatives, the sexual 
harassment of Iranian women, women's participation 1n 
the political process, and Iranian women's reaction to 
difficult circumstances The latter include life abroad or 
in prison and dealing with cancer Overall, the book 
ilustrates the emotional and psychological world of 
Iranian women m the last two decades (II) 
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To the Editor 

Stephen A  Bourque's article “Correcting 
Myths About the Persian Gulf War The Last 
Stand of the Tawakalna” (MEJ 51497) was a 
useful corrective to the pervasive misperception 
that all Iraqi units either surrendered or fled pell 
mel! at the start of the Coalition ground offensive 
Unfortunately, Bourque’s article itself contained 
numerous inaccuracies regarding the development 
of Iraqi military forces and their operations during 
the Gulf War 

For instance, Bourque presents a largely inac- 
curate picture of the growth of Iraq's Republican 
Guard Iraq did not expand the Republican Guard 
by “opening” it up to college students, nor was the 


Communications 


Guard "trained only in offensive warfare" (p 
567) After the defeat at Al-Faw m 1986, Baghdad 
recognized that 1t needed to build an elite force 
capable of counterattack and offensive missions 
Consequently, Iraq rescinded the deferments 
given to college students and conscripted them 
into the armed forces, and many into the Repub- 
lican Guard However, the massive expansion of 
the Guard was accomplished primarily by reas- 
signing the most able and experienced personnel 
from the Army to the Guard This was done by 
Saddam Husayn’s generals, usually without any 
choice on the part of those selected Baghdad’s 
intent was to turn the Guard into a strategic 
reserve able to defeat major Iranian oifensives and 
conduct large-scale ground offensives of their 
own to carry the war to Iran Consequently, the 
Guard was trained 1n both offensive and defensive 
operations—proving their mettle ın the latter dur- 
ing the Second Battle of Basra 1n 1987, when the 
Guard divisions eventually brought Iran’s last 
great offensive to a halt within a few kilometers of 
the city After that battle, Baghdad then employed 
the Guard to lead the five Iraqi offensives that 
shattered the Iranian army in 1988 

Similarly, Bourque fails to note the readiness of 
the Tawakalna at the start of the battles west of 
the Wadi al-Batin on 26 February 1991, which 
resulted in the division’s destruction US forces 
first made contact with the Tawakalna during a 
shamal, a sandstorm The shamal greatly hindered 
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the Iraqis, who lacked the optics to see through 
the swirling sand and believed (mistakenly) the 
Americans to be equally paralyzed Iraqi person- 
nel were largely waiting out the storm ın their 
bunkers when the Americans attacked In fact, 
many of the Iraqi tank crews had removed the 
turret batteries from their T-72 tanks to power 
radios and hot plates 1n their bunkers while they 
waited This was why most of their engines were 
turned off, and not because they were attempting 
to defeat US thermal sights (p 575) Thus, when 
the first US units attacked, many had 10-20 
minutes of free shooting while the Iraqis tried to 
figure out what was going on Many initially 
thought they were under air attack and then 
scrambled to get back into their tanks, restart their 
engines, and fight back Although, ultimately, 
overwhelming US superiority in tactics and 
equipment were the dominant factors 1n the anni- 
hilation of the Tawakalna, this considerable US 
“head-start” also played an important element ın 
the speed and completeness of the US victory 

These and other misstatements reflect the dis- 
tressing lack of knowledge about the Iraqi armed 
forces among authors who have since written on 
the Gulf War Until American and European 
authors develop better understanding of our Iraqi 
adversary, all the gun-camera videotapes and 
mountains of statistical data in the world will not 
give us anything more than half the story of that 
conflict 

—KENNETH M POLLACK 

Kenneth M Pollack is currently a research 
fellow at the Washington Institute for Near East 
Policy He served as a Persian Gulf Military 
Analyst at the Central Intelligence Agency from 
the end of the Iran-Iraq War through the Persian 
Gulf War 


To the Editor 

I appreciate Kenneth M Pollack's comments 
on my article “Correcting Myths About the Per- 
sian Gulf War The Last Stand of the Tawakalna" 
(MEJ 51 4 97), 1n my continuing effort to under- 
stand the Iraqi Army's problems of combat effec- 
tiveness during that conflict I would suggest, 
however, that he reconsider his condescending 
comments about my “errors” For example, he 
confuses employment with training While 
Saddam Husayn used the Republican Guard 1n a 
defensive role at Basra 1n 1987 and against the US 


VII Corps 1n 1991, that does not mean they were 
proficient. Frankly, the Tawakalna's tactical de- 
ployment shows how very poorly trained in de- 
fensive warfare 1t was It employed few obstacles 
or barriers, firing positions were not mutually 
supporting, it did not register its artillery nor 
prepare kill zones along obvious avenues of ap- 
proach In fact, the division’s tactical arrangement 
indicates that 1t was preparing to attack, rather 
than defend Such defensive preparation may 
have been sufficient against Iranian infantry, it 
spelled disaster against the US VII Corps 

After lauding the Tawakalna’s defensive train- 
ing, Pollack goes on to belittle its professionalism, 
indicating that tank crews had pulled their batter- 
16S out of their vehicles and were hiding in their 
bunkers during the bad weather While that may 
be true of some units, especially the 37th Brigade 
from the 12th Armored Division, there 1s little 
evidence that this was the Tawakalna's policy 
The division had only recently arrived in its 
fighting positions For almost two days its cover- 
ing force, the 12th Armored Division, had been in 
contact with advancing American units All day 
American armored units had fought their way 
through their own security zone Survivors of 
those battles, 1f not security zone commanders, 
warned the main defensive line about the ap- 
proaching attackers While there is no question 
that the American advance in the bad weather 
surprised the Iraqis, they were certainly not so 
unprofessional as to render their fighting equip- 
ment inoperative on the verge of an engagement 
Few of the many American spot reports I have 
reviewed mention inoperative Iraqi equipment 
and, on the contrary, indicate that 1n many cases, 
the Iraqi units fired at the Americans first 

I look forward to continuing this dialogue with 
Mr Pollack beyond the pages of this journal He 
believes my comments are "misstatements" or 
“errors” I suggest that the evidence for the 
Tawakalna's brave but inept performance, cer- 
tainly from what 1s available in open-source 
materials, 1s not that conclusive 

—STEPHEN A BOURQUE, PhD 

Stephen A Bourque served as a tactics instruc- 
tor at the US Army Command and Staff College 
and as assistant operations officer of the First 
Infantry Division during the 1991 Persian Gulf 
War He is currently a visiting professor at the 
US Army Center for Military History 


To the Editor 

In The Rise and Fall of Palestine, I attempted a 
serious (if modest) engagement of moral and 
political questions bearing on the Israel: occupa- 
ton Joost Hiltermann’s review (MEJ 51 4 97), 
however, grasps at fleeting remarks I have 
enough respect for your readers not to indulge in 
a public spat over how many Palestinian homes 
are equipped with modern appliances or how 
many women in Bayt Sahur wear bikinis at the 
beach 

Hıltermann can claim extensive professional 
knowledge of the human rights field It 1s thus 
regrettable that his treatment of my chapter on 
human rights law focuses not on the content but 
on the form, deploring the voluminous documen- 
tation ("quote upon numbing quote") that I pro- 
vided The mass circulation Arab daily, Al-Quds 
AL“Arabı, has just finished sertalizing this chapter 
of my book in full, including all the endnotes It 
would seem that the average reader of an Arab 
newspaper has a higher tolerance for the stuff of 
hard scholarship than an American academic 
affiliated with Georgetown University 

Hiltermann does allude (albeit barely) to one 
substantive issue Refusing to make out moral 
distinctions between one Israeli soldier and the 
next, I condemned the entire occupation force, 
writing "The moment an Israeli donned an army 
uniform, agreeing to terrorize children as he broke 
into Palestinian homes in the dead of night (and 
no Israeli soldier would refuse such an order), he 
had lost 95 percent of his humanity” (p 40) 
Dismissing this judgment as extreme, Hiltermann 
points me to Auschwitz survivor Primo Levi for a 
more nuanced picture True, Levi 1s at pains to 
stress that "the dihgent executors of inhuman 
orders were not born torturers, were not (with a 
few exceptions) monsters they were ordinary 
men" (afterword to The Reawakening) ! Yet, Levi 
never even remotely suggests that this acknowl- 
edgment diminishes the magnitude of Nazi 
crimes, rather the contrary Indeed, Levi rendered 
a ferocious verdict not only on German soldiers 
“following orders,” but also on civilian Germans 
passively acquiescing in. Nazi rule (cf The 
Drowned and the Saved)? In any event, Hilter- 
mann 1s apparently of the opinion that the occa- 
-— 


1 (New York Macmillan, 1965), p 214 
2 (New York Summut Books, 1988), passim 
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sional humane gesture of an Israeli soldier miti- 
gates his moral culpability for terrorizing, 
maiming or killing Palestinian children Fault me 
(as Hiltermann does) for “abrasiveness, righteous 
anger, hyperbole," I still disagree In Levi's 
words, "I know no human act that can erase a 
crime" (The Drowned and the Saved, p 137) 
—NORMAN G FINKELSTEIN 
New York 
To the Editor 
Norman Finkelstein’s enterprise in The Rise 
and Fall of Palestine—to expose the horrors of 
the Israel: occupation—is admirable, but the devil 
18 1n 1ts execution I made two principal and rather 
substantive comments in my review of his book 
(MEJ 51 4 97), both of which Finkelstein conve- 
niently fails to mention 1n his response First, even 
though Fınkelstem 1s certain to have had an 
instructive experience during his brief sojourns in 
Palestine, this has proven too thin a basis for his 
analysis of the Intifada That this 1s so emerges 
from several strange, and obviously flawed, con- 
clusions (which he brushes off 1n his response as 
“fleeting remarks”) about Palestimans’ abilities 
and characteristic behavior patterns, which he 
drew from observations of a very small group of 
Palestinians, namely, members of the highly ed- 
ucated, English-speaking, middle-class commu- 
nity of Bayt Sahur I chose the examples Finkel- 
stein cites in his response to demonstrate this 
fundamental point about his analysis that he is 
prone to making unwarranted generalizations 
That being the case, how to trust his analysis? 
Secondly, 1n my review I remarked that Finkel- 
stein had failed to parlay his outrage into effective 
criticism and prescriptions for redress by his 
heavy-handed style This 1s an important point, 
because if it 1s Finkelstein’s mission, as he de- 
clares in his response, to expound on moral and 
political questions bearing on the occupation, the 
goal, surely, is to find an audience for his perspec- 
tive on the matter Finkelstein’s approach 1s such, 
though, as to completely alienate all but the 
already convinced 
With his methodology unsound and his ap- 
proach to persuasion counter-productive, Finkel- 
stein has undermined senously any ambition he 
may have had to educate a larger audience of the 
unhappy fate that has befallen the Palestinians 
—JOOST R HILTERMANN 
Washington, DC 
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Editor’s Note 


T Middle East has been globalized Despite repeated assertions to the conirary, by 
Washington pundits and others, the Middle East region 1s very much part of the global 
economic community It 1s an oxymoron to argue, in the same breath, that while the region 
produces a very significant share of the energy that fuels the global economy, it 1s not part 
of that economy, or that, while it holds 70 percent of the known reserves of that fossil fuel, 
it 1s on the periphery of the world economy, or that being the world’s leading arms 
importer counts little 1n the global balance of trade, or that the region's significant 
financial assets invested globally, but primarily in the West and Asia, play no role 1n the 
world economies 

It is undeniable that the region has a comparative advantage Some will argue that not 
until 1t exports cars and micro-chips will the region be included in the global club, but the 
fact remains that the business community worldwide thinks otherwise It recognizes the 
economic importance of the Middle East and tries to benefit from its natural and accrued 
wealth The international competition for a share of the region's resources 1s fierce, and 
often involves governments trying to ensure the most favorable corporate deals for their 
own countrymen 

The primary reason why the global powers are involved 1n the region 1s economic 
Were it not for oil and the oil wealth, it is unlikely that the US naval forces would be 
patrolling the Persian Gulf, the French forces would be guarding the Bab al-Mandab 
passage way to the Red Sea, France, Russia and Malaysia would be at odds with the 
United States over the Iran-Libya Sanction Act (ILSA), or that Russia and China would 
be mediating Iraq's case with the United Nations 

Three foreign policy experts examine the link between the economic significance of 
the region and the involvement of the global powers 1n the Middle East Simon Serfaty, 
Director of European Studies at the Center for Strategic and International Studies in 
Washington, DC, and a professor of US Foreign Policy at Old Dominion University ın 
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Virginia, looks at European and US convergent goals and conflicting policies 1n the Gulf 
region He argues that while both Europe and the United States agree about the economic 
and political importance of the region for the West, they disagree on what role each should 
play to ensure the protection of Western interests ın the Gulf 

John Calabrese, Scholar-in-Residence at the Middle East Institute and a professor of 
Foreign Policy at The American University, in Washington, DC, discusses China's 
expanding interests ın the Gulf region He maintains that “the critical importance of oil 
(and gas) to the global balance of power has not been lost on Chinese officials 
Because of the Gulf’s vast energy reserves, Chinese officials regard the region to be of 
long-lasting geo-economic and geopolitical significance " (p 353) Furthermore, China 
sees the Gulf region as an important market for its own products 

The southern Red Sea region 1s also perceived by regional and international powers 
as critical, not only because of its location on a strategic maritime route, but also because 
of its potentially rich offshore resources Jeffrey A Lefebvre, a professor of International 
Relations at the University of Connecticut, examines the Entrean- Yemeni conflict over the 
Hanish Islands, and the economic and political role of regional and international actors 1n 
the region He contends that Western interests 1n the region are significant enough that the 
French, with US acquiescence, have 4,000 military personnel in Djibouti to ensure 
regional security 

The fourth article 1n this issue, by Curtis R Ryan, a professor of International Affairs 
at Mary Washington College in Virginia, presents an interesting political-economy 
perspective on the 1989 creation of the Arab Cooperation Council (between Egypt, Iraq, 
Jordan, and the Yemen Arab Republic) Ryan argues quite convincingly that inter-state 
alliances ın the Middle East are not just politico-military coalitions, but that they also have 
significant economic underpinnings 

Taken together, these four articles demonstrate that regional conflicts and interna- 
tional 1nvolvement 1n the Middle East are, more often than not, a function of economic 
determinants The stakes are, at times, so high that superpowers will go to war to protect 
resources that are considered vital to the global economy 

Library of Congress Senior Legal Specialist George N  Sfeir's article is about the 
contradictions 1n the legal system of Egypt due to the co-existence of two systems of law 
constitutional and religious The relevance of this study, however, goes far beyond Egypt 
to the rest of the Muslim world, where Western constitutional laws are often superseded 
by religious and/or traditional considerations that limit individual freedoms, especially 1n 
matters of personal status, expression and association 

This issue of the Journal continues this year’s discussion of the trends and patterns 
of change that will shape the development of the region 1n the next century The above 
mentioned articles demonstrate one such trend, namely that international involvement 1n 
the Middle East will increase, and include new players, such as China and Japan, whose 
dependence on oil to maintain and expand their economies 1s drawing them into the region 
politically 

Mary-Jane Deeb 


BRIDGING THE GULF ACROSS THE 
ATLANTIC: EUROPE AND THE UNITED 
STATES IN THE PERSIAN GULF 


Simon Serfaty 


Disagreement has emerged between the United States and the European Union over 
the policies needed to achieve certain goals in the Persian Gulf about whach there 
IS a general consensus on both sides of the Atlantic Causes for disazreement 
include different historical perspectives on the region, and an uneven vulnerability 
to the consequences of policy failures, especially those involving the use of military 
force Yet US and European interests in the Persian Gulf are too vital, and the 
relationship between the United States and Europe 1s too important, for one side to 
expect the other to follow its leadership unquestioningly 


S... the end of World War II, many of the most serious disagreements between the 
United States and its allies in Europe have been about crises outside Europe. At first, 
conflicts in the Third World that involved the states of Europe were criticized in the 
United States for giving the West a bad name Decades later, when colonial empires had 
disappeared, 1t was the turn of the United States to be criticized for policies that sought 
to assert US influence relative to that of the Soviet Union in regions that were often 
indifferent or hostile to both superpowers 

To be sure, dissension among European states has always been as important as 
divisions between them and the United States, except when unity against US leadership 


-— 

Simon Serfaty is Professor of US Foreign Policy at Old Dominion University in Norfolk, Virginia, and Director 
of European Studies at the Center for Strategic and International Studies in Washington, DC Hts many books 
include Taking Europe Seriously (New York St Martin’s Press, 1992) and Stay the Course European Unity and 
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could be achieved Yet, to assume that 1ntra-European and transatlantic differences have 
subsided now that the Cold War 1s over would be to assume that those discords merely 
grew out of the Cold War The opposite may well be true The collapse of the Soviet 
Union has made the United States and the states of Europe even less tolerant of their 
differences over issues that raise questions of interests as well as of values interests the 
urgency of which 1s not felt evenly, and values the relevance of which 1s not perceived in 
the same way on the two sides of the Atlantic and in the different European states 

Nowhere are these divisions more enduring than in the Persian Gulf How to contain 
Iraq and Iran is no easy question Agreement, however, on the most 1mportant goals exists, 
1e on preventing the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction, deterring the spread 
of terrorism, avoiding the interruption of oil supplies and the manipulation of oil prices, 
sustaining the peace process between Israel and the Arab states, and often, but not always, 
on protecting and enhancing human nghts Disagreements emerge over the choice of 
policies most likely to help achieve these goals, especially when these policies entail the 
use of military force, or more precisely, US military force ! 


THE FRAGILE STATE(S) OF THE UNION 


Political and economic conditions within the nation-states of Europe are not good 
Concerns abound about nationally elected representatives who can no longer represent 
their constituencies because of a "European" leadership that lacks democratic legitimacy, 
national communities worry that they are being asked to become something “more” or, 
worse yet, something ‘else’ than ‘who’ or ‘what’ they have always been, citizens are 
apprehensive about their identity becoming blurred by distinguishable minorities that have 
come in significant but now largely unwanted numbers 

Since its individual members have problems, the European Union (EU), too, faces 
difficulties 2 It has an extraordinanly complex and demanding agenda that includes 
institutional reforms for the effective governance of a community with two-and-a-half 
times the membership it had 25 years ago, painful decisions over the Economic and 
Monetary Union (EMU) and a common foreign and security policy, a costly enlargement 
to accommodate as many as ten new members from the Baltics to the Balkans (plus 
Cyprus), and uncertain arrangements with other countries including Russia, Turkey and 
even the states of North Africa Admittedly, none of these issues 1s new In the past, each 
has stood ın the way of European unity until it was settled with last-minute compromises 
and trade-offs What 1s new, however, 1s that all of these 15sues must now be addressed 
simultaneously 
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The European Union has, therefore, an overloaded agenda that may stand in the way 
of new initiatives that would further increase its burden Furthermore, Europe's ability to 
Jead 1n foreign policy matters 1n an assertive or even coherent way 1s curtailed by the state 
of bilateral relations between the three EU countries (France, Germany, and Great Britain) 
that have been most directly responsible for the scope and pace of European integration 
France, for example, finds it difficult to keep up with Germany on a number of issues, 
including the rigid application of the Maastricht criteria for the EMU, and the reform of 
the Common Agricultural Policy The two also disagree on the modalities of European 
economic support for Central and Eastern Europe and the impact of that support on 
France’s privileged ties with the countries of the southern Mediterranean 

In addition to the post-Soviet crises in Eastern and Southeastern Europe, the states of 
Europe are exposed to a number of crises 1n the Greater Middle East ? This 1s an area 1n 
which they have traditionally had major political and economic interests For each EU 
state, the country or area of primary interest within the Middle East may differ The 
concerns of EU states, however, remain broadly the same and their related responses 
increasingly similar. Population flows are contained with increasingly harsh legislation, 
populist rhetoric 1s used that enhances the appeal of extreme political parties, and 
doomsday scenarios are publicly aired that anticipate waves of terror coming from the 
Islamic shores of the Mediterranean 

Finally, Europe’s problems make 1t even more sensitive to the role of the United 
States as the military guarantor and political architect of change in the post-Cold War 
world Individual European states have always feared hegemonic power—except their 
own—and America's penchant for unilateralism Throughout the Cold War, Europeans 
repeatedly held the United States, rather than the Soviet Union, responsible for the crises 
that threatened Europe's access to Arab oil, including the first (1973) and second (1979) 
oil crises and even the two Gulf wars (1980—88, 1991) Europeans also blamed the United 
States for making Israel its primary interest in the region, raising serious Arab concerns 
about US even-handedness, for its blind assistance to the Shah of Iran as the guardian of 
the Gulf, and for its initial support of President Saddam Husayn’s Iraq as the rampart 
against a new Islamic regime in Iran 5 


EUROPEAN INTERESTS IN THE GULF REGION 


Europe's preference for dialogue, whether with Iran or Iraq, with the Palestinians, or 
some of the more radical Arab states, including Libya, the Sudan and Syria, 1s based on 
a number of vital interests All of those 1nterests—politico-cultural, as well as economic 
and strategic— give the Persian Gulf region (and the Greater Middle East) unparalleled 
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significance, especially now that the EU states can take their security in Europe for 
granted 

The politico-cultural interest in the Middle East is rooted in Europe’s long 
association with Islam as a civilization, and with Muslims as a people Historically, this 
relationship has often been conflictual In the twentieth century, Europeans have used 
force and diplomacy to draw boundaries, create states, install rulers, and educate elites in 
order to assert their control and maintain their influence in the region ? Even today, many 
ın the Arab world still view the countries of Europe in terms of their historical role in the 
region France and Great Britain, as the traditional great powers with mixed records of 
imperial 1nvolvement, Germany, as the business partner par excellence because of its 
failure to acquire a share of the European empires, Italy and Spain, once 1mperial states 
in their own right, but now smaller and subdued states with 1nterests that are linked to the 
region primarily because of proximity, and Russia, the imperial memories of which 
provide the potential for mischief but the interest of which has to do with its multicultural 
identity as a patchwork state (including a sizeable Muslim community) $ 

Over the past 20 years, large numbers of Muslims have settled 1n different countries 
of Europe—an estimated 2 6 million Turks 1n Germany (and many others in Holland), 
about three million Algerians in France, uncertain numbers of Moroccans 1n Spain, Italy, 
and Belgium Islam has now become an increasingly contentious issue for Europeans, who 
rebel against the continued erosion of their identity that started during the Cold War in the 
name of "the West" (to save 1t from communism), and has been intensified since the Cold 
War 1n the name of “Europe” (to protect 1t from nationalism) 7 

The potential for radicalization of Muslim groups in some EU states is real Whether 
citizens or immigrants, locally-born children of legal immigrants (with or without 
citizenship), or illegal foreigners (with even less hope of gaining legal status), many 
Muslims who live 1n Europe are the new generation of Franz Fanon’s “wretched of the 
earth " They are economically and politically marginalized, hold menial Jobs, are often 
denied citizenship or are threatened with losing their passport or whatever official 
document they may have 8 In thousands of mosques or religious sites in France and 
Germany, prayers said in Arabic by an imam (cleric) named m Riyadh or in Ankara are 
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heard but not understood by young Muslims who no longer speak the language and are not 
recognized as citizens by the countries m which they were born In each Muslim 
community 1n Europe, there are signs of re-Islamization as a reaction to these conditions 
of permanent humiliation Turkish or Ottoman flags hang in the ever larger number of 
local mosques 1n Germany, older Muslims insist on being buried 1n their country of origin, 
demands for ever more Quranic schools and religious teaching materials abound, requests 
that Islamic law be applied to personal and family matters 1ncrease yearly With these 
issues generally ignored by local governments 1n the various countries of the European 
Union, support and guidance must come from other states and/or religious authorities 
abroad 

The growing presence of Islam in Europe 1s only one of several reasons why Europe 
has an interest ın North Africa and the Middle East Significant, too, is Europe's 
dependence on a reliable flow of oul and gas at reasonable prices from the region, as well 
as access to markets for 1ts goods that ensures Europe's ability to pay for its energy 
imports Iran’s proven reserves amount to about nine percent of the world’s oil reserves 
and 15 percent of the world’s proven gas reserves Its exports have been absorbed mostly 
by European states (and Japan) Traq”s strategic place in the oil market is reinforced further 
by an expected increase 1n demand during the next decade Levels of dependence vary 
from state to state in Europe some states have diversified their energy sources rather 
effectively, or can rely on non-Middle Eastern foreign suppliers, or even have domestic 
sources of their own But irrespective of their differences, there 1s little doubt that oil 1s 
an import that the states of Europe continue to need in large quantities and at predictable 
prices 

During the decade that followed the first oil crisis, European exports to the Middle 
East nearly doubled, and continued to increase even when oil prices began to fall in 1985 ? 
With full employment no longer a fact of life in Europe’s welfare states, and with the 
prevailing levels of economic growth within Europe too low to create enough jobs, the 
quest for larger shares of foreign markets intensified, with all kinds of bilateral agreements 
and regional trade preferences designed to respond to the oil-rich states’ interest in 
developing more diverse economies 

On the basis of conditions 1n the late 1990s, neither Iran nor Iraq 1s an important 
market for Europe !° It 1s their long-term potential, however, rather than the modest trade 
or earnings they now generate, which 1s being targeted European firms that find few 
investment opportunities 1n Eastern Europe and even fewer in Africa, and face too much 
competition in the Far East, have identified the two Gulf countries as two of their most 
lucrative prospects Iraq and Iran are geographically close, historically known, and 
politically open to special relationships with European countries Iran has one-and-a-half 
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times the population of all the Gulf states combined, including Iraq The year before its 
1979 Islamic revolution and before 1ts war with İraq (1980— 88), Iran's imports amounted 
to $14 1 billion, and during the two years preceeding the 1991 Gulf war, Iraq's imports 
averaged nearly $10 billion !! Although Iraq's per capita 1ncome has significantly fallen 
since 1989, memories of a time when 1t peaked at approximately $14,000 serve as a 
benchmark for assessing the country's needs for reconstruction, which some estimate at 
$140 billion !? Reportedly, letters of intent are actively solicited by European firms that 
hope to have, after the sanctions on Iran and Iraq have been lifted, the sort of political and 
economic advantage over their US competitors that they lack elsewhere 13 

Predictably, this economic bait is being effectively manipulated by both Iran and Iraq 
The latter reduce their conflict with the West to American hegemonic ambitions in the 
Gulf, and a lack of understanding of their region’s history European states that harbor 
misgivings of their own about US leadership worldwide eagerly respond to calls for a 
dialogue, which 1s made “constructive” by the prospects of a privileged relationship Thus, 
Iraq's Nahr “Uman and Majun oil fields are earmarked for France's corporate giants, Total 
and Elf, 1n return, allegedly, for informal help to end the UN embargo on trade with Iraq 
that has been ın place since 1990 1 In Iran, Total invested $2 billion in the development 
of the Sırrı oil and gas fields after CONOCO was forced to abandon a nearly-concluded 
deal that would have been the first between Iran and a US oil company since 1980 15 These 
transactions exacerbate the differences between Europe and the United States, but they 
also undermine relations between states in Europe with Germany complaining of 
France's reluctance to pursue a more forceful policy toward Iran, and Great Britain 
complaining that both Germany and France are reluctant to pursue a more forceful policy 
toward Iraq, and with all three states ready to exploit the difficult situation to their own 
economic advantage 

Another major European concern has to do with traditional security issues raised by 
the availability of weapons of mass destruction (WMD) in rogue states that are located 1n 
close proximity to Europe That Iran has chemical weapons facilities, may also be 
developing biological weapons, has purchased Scud-C missiles and long-range SU-24 
strike aircraft, has an active nuclear program, and can be assumed to have the ability and 
resources to produce a crude atomic bomb, has not escaped Europe’s attention The 
belated discovery of Iraq's prewar military arsenal, reportedly months away from having 
one nuclear weapon in January 1991, wornes every European state concerned about 
Saddam Husayn's potential for storing the prohibited components for such a weapon 16 
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Europe 1s also apprehensive about the chemical and biological weapons that could remain 
undetected despite the UN inspectors’ significant efforts to destroy them 17 

European states that are physically small and densely populated are vulnerable to 
wholesale terrorism with WMD or conventional and even primitive weapons With Islam 
already a cause for local political tensions, these apprehensions provide short-term gains 
for extremist European political parties In the long term, warnings of an imminent clash 
of civilizations could be self-fulfilling, as Muslim citizens are being portrayed by many in 
their country of adoption as agents of a conspiracy against the West, its institutions and 
its values Radical parties of the Right, such as the National Front in France, have linked 
the problem of unemployment 1n Europe to immigrant workers who are perceived as 
primarily Arab, Muslim and fundamentalist Islam 1s thus identified as a destrucuve force 
hostile to each Western state and the entire Western civilization 


CRITICAL DIALOGUE 


Critical dialogue with Iran, said French President Jacques Chirac in March 1996, is 
“not open and friendly, as 1t would be with countries with whom we have normal trade, 
cultural, and political relations —— [It 1s] a limited, organized dialogue, through which the 
Europeans can convey to Iran a certain number of ideas, notably 1n the area of human 
rights not always pleasant to hear, but which nevertheless maintain the ability to 
[continue] talking "!$ Most of all, Europe's goal 1s to manage the totality of its interests 
with political visits (often at the next to highest levels), parliamentary exchanges, 
international conferences, trade fairs and corporate partnerships, state insurance for 
exports, new credits designed to increase trade and investments, concessions on the 
repayment of Iran's debts and, ın the case of Iraq, informal pledges of support for a 
softening and ultimately the lifting of UN sanctions 

The logic may be compelling because of the interests the dialogue addresses, and the 
perceived vulnerability of the 1nterlocutors 1n the absence of such a dialogue Rhetoric 
apart, however, the dialogue has little to show for its efforts, which are often dismissed in 
the United States as appeasement !? For example, after Germany increased its line of 
credit to Iran between 1989-92, the volume of trade between the two countries fell 
steadily in 1996, it amounted to one quarter of what 1t had been 1n 1992, and to nearly 
half what 1t had been 1n 1994 The same has been true of Iran's trade with otker major 
European states 2° The “positive results" of this critical dialogue claimed by President 
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Chirac in March 1996 were limited to “a certain number of Iranian citizens of Jewish 
origin against whom sentences had been passed [and who] were finally spared "?! In April 
1997, Germany's Foreign Minister Klaus Kinkel listed a number of achievements, 
including Iran's adoption of the Chemical Weapons Convention, its approval of the 
extension of the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty, and a moderated discourse about 
Salman Rushdie ?? That was not enough, however, to prevent a decision by the 15 EU 
states to recall their ambassadors after the German courts found evidence of Iran's 
involvement, at the highest levels of government, in the 1993 assassination of four 
Kurdish leaders in Germany ?? 


THE LIMITS OF DUAL CONTAINMENT 


Europeans, too, deplore US Gulf policies of sanctions and periodic military attacks 
that have little to show for the pain they 1mpose on the citizens of these rogue states and 
the risks of reprisals they 1nvolve, and that are allegedly designed to appease domestic 
critics Europeans are, however, sensitive to US domestic pressures The threat of 
congressional sanctions deters Europe's investments 1n the Gulf region, at least to some 
extent The governments in Tehran and Baghdad also take US threats seriously Memories 
of the brief war with Iraq remain vivid 1n the region Yet the results of US policies are 
hardly conclusive Saddam Husayn 1s still 1n power, long past the six weeks to six months 
US President Bush predicted in 1991, and the Shi ite clergy is still 1n full control in Iran, 
long after the Shah has been forgotten 1n the West 

Some analysts evoke the Cold War as a reminder that containment takes time The 
analogy may look irresistible but 1t 1s deceptive ?^ The conditions that made containment 
work 1n Europe after World War II were fundamentally different from those 1n the Gulf 
today The common interests that shaped the commitment to fight communism and the 
threat that sustained 1t, the American power which guaranteed that commitment and the 
Soviet power that challenged the Western interests, do not exist 1n the case of the Gulf 
In 1945, a choice between US president Harry Truman's goodwill and Soviet leader 
Joseph Stalin's good faith was made even easier by the tangible benefits the former 
provided in contrast to the latter, including political stability and economic recovery 
Moreover, there was a strategy of dual containment in postwar Europe, which consisted 
in achieving reconciliation with the former enemy (Germany, divided and weak) in order 
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to attend to the emerging confrontation with the former ally (the Soviet Union, united and 
strong) 

Dual containment in the Gulf hardly shows a comparable degree of interest 
convergence between the allies, of explicit dependence of Europe on America s leader- 
ship, or of a sustainable commitment of US power to protect Europe's interests Moreover, 
dual containment ın the Gulf provides no immediate advantage for Europe The US 
strategy appears to require too much time to achieve any result, and progress seems too 
erratic for many 1n Europe who find containment policy dangerous and self-defeating 
They worry about the possible backlash from a demonized Iran, a disintegrating Iraq, and 
the rapidly deteriorating Arab-Israeli peace process With each side of the Atlantic 
suspicious of the other’s intent and ability to act, there 1s little room to lead because there 
is only a limited will to follow If Cold War analogies are to be used, they should focus 
on the link between critical dialogue and dual containment, the way containment and 
détente were linked in the days of the Cold War when both were inseparable as each 
continued, and even complemented the other by different means Neither Europe nor the 
United States can escape charges of economic and commercial greed Every country in 
Europe wants to be “the Arabs’ best friend” but none can guarantee the protection they 
need to seal that friendship only the United States can Although the US ability to 
guarantee the security of the Arab states 1s compelling, other goals and commitments in 
the region make it difficult to translate this guarantee 1nto friendship 

After the 1991 Gulf War, the US strategy “to neutralize, contain and, through 
selective pressures, perhaps eventually transform these backlash states"?5 was expected to 
remain 1n effect, with the active support of the coalition that had waged the war, "until 
circumstances change[d] " This meant a reduced danger from both Iran and Iraq 1n the 
context of improving conditions in the whole region In practice, of course, these 
assumptions, however justified they may have been after the Gulf War, have not been 
confirmed 

Arguably, Saddam Husayn will not try any new adventure for a long time, and the 
Iranian clergy’s inability to govern effectively 1s eroding their appeal both at home and 
abroad 26 But there has been no “dramatic” reduction in the strategic ymportance of either 
Iraq or Iran for Europe Nor has their 1mpact on US-European relations, or on Western 
relations with other parts of the world, 1ncluding other Muslim states and states 1n Asia, 
declined significantly The opposite may well be true 77 Muslims who look up to the 
Iranian regime, or to Saddam Husayn’s defiance of the West for inspiration and emulation 
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do not easily accept the sanctions and humiliation imposed on the two countries This 
resentment among Muslims 1s what motivated French foreign minister Hervé de Charette 
in 1997 to reflect ominously, during a trip in Lebanon, “When violence returns to the 
Middle East, sooner or later it will show up in Pans ”28 

In addition, the fall ın oil prices, which in early 1998 reached their lowest level since 
1973, points to more, not less, dependence on Gulf oil 2? Demand in the new oil importers 
of East Asia and South Asia 1s expected to double by 2015, assuming no new economic 
upheaval takes place To a lesser extent this increase 1n demand will also occur 1n the 
United States and Japan The Gulf states will have nearly to double their current 
production to help satisfy such increased demand without significant price disruptions 3° 
Even though their consumption 1s expected to increase at a more moderate pace of about 
eight percent per year, EU states will become even more vulnerable to mstability in the 
Gulf region than they are today 

Under these circumstances, it 1s not realistic to expect that the unity achieved during 
the 1991 Gulf War could last The US decision to sever all trade and investment relations 
with Iran on 30 April 1995 was not followed in Europe On the contrary, the Iran and 
Libya Sanctions Act (ILSA) that sought to impose sanctions on foreign companies that did 
business with Iran and Libya made European states close ranks Even as the Clinton 
administration was debating the desirability of 1mposing ILSA on the French oil company 
Total and its partners (Gazprom of Russia and Petronas of Malaysia), Europeans used 
Tehran’s televised opening to the United States as vindication of their call for a critical 
dialogue, and pointed to President Clinton’s response of 27 January 1998, as evidence of 
a willingness to launch a dialogue of his own as well 3! 

An immediate lift of the UN embargo on Iraq is not what most EU states want 
However, almost all agree that the embargo has been ineffective 1n removing Saddam 
Husayn from power, and most fear the backlash against the West not only from Iraqis but 
from Muslims elsewhere as well “VVe do not want there to be a serious destabilization that 
will add to the problems of this region,” stated Defense Minister Charles Millon in 
September 1996, after he refused to associate France with a US air stnke within the 
internationally recognized borders of northern Iraq ?? Significantly, 1t was the Pentagon 
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that announced France’s participation in surveillance missions in the “no-fly zone,” 
alongside American and British planes, but it was the French government that announced 
the end of its participation 1n these missions 1n January 1997, on the eve of deputy prime 
minister Tariq AziZ's third visit to Paris since the Gulf War 35 During the prolonged crisis 
of 1997-98 between Iraq and the United States over the UN weapons inspectors’ access 
to prohibited sites 1n Iraq, French objections to Clinton's policies expressed European 
misgivings more convincingly than British support for these policies The fact that those 
objections proved more successful than earlier ones may be an ominous sign of the 
times 34 Barely hidden behind the cover of the United Nations and its Secretary General, 
Kofi Annan, US isolation today 1s such that, notwithstanding the support of some of its 
allies, including Britan, any future US military action against Iraq 1s likely to be 
unilateral 

Finally, the “broader positive trends 1n the region,” which the Clinton administration 
predicted for the future—not only ın the Gulf but also for the Arab-Israeli conflict — have 
not materialized In 1991, after the Gulf War and in the aftermath of the Madrid Summit 
held late that year, the restrictions imposed on Iraq, the then-expected Russian withdrawal 
as an arms supplier, and Iran's exhaustion as an arms consumer led to the erroneous 
assumption that the new regional military balance 1n the Gulf would be kept at lower 
levels 35 With Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and the United Arab Emirates weary of security 
arrangements that proved illusory when exposed to Iraqi aggression in 1990, and with İran 
showing renewed concern over its depleted military arsenal, most of the major arms 
importers today are still from the Middle East The largest increase in the market share of 
arms sales 1n the 1990s has been achieved by the United States and France (at the expense, 
in part at least, of Britain) There are also new bidders, such as Russia (the ample arsenal 
of which can be loaned, leased, or sold) and China, which 1s 1n search of new revenues 
and greater 1nfluence 

The deteriorating conditions of the Arab-Israeli peace process, a process which had 
been gaining momentum following the 1991 Madnd Summut and the 1993 and 1995 Oslo 
agreements, has increased the potential for instability in the region Other reasons for 
concern abound. Israel and the Palestinians are again on a dangerous collision course, to 
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33 Le Monde, 8 November 1996, 15 January 1997, and 16 January 1997 

34 Tn early 1998, the French ın particular were jubilant See, for example, Jean-Marie Colombanı in Le 
Monde, 26 February 1998, and Alain Peyrefitte in Le Figaro, 24 February 1998, as well as Jean Daniel in Le 
Nouvel Observateur, 26 February 1998, and Claude Imbert ın Le Point, 27 February 1998 Most French 
observers agreed that France had played a decisive role during the crisis, vis-à-vis the United States (Daniel and 
Imbert) or ın spite of its objections (Colombani and Peyrefitte) 

35 Between 1986 and 1992, Jran’s defense spending relative to total government expenditures fell from 
55 2 to 24 9 percent. For the period 1992—95, Saudi Arabia concluded agreements worth $22 3 billion, which 1s 
80 percent of all purchases made by Iran, Kuwait, UAE, Egypt, and Israel (ranked third, and fifth through eighth 
worldwide 1n defense spending relative to total expenditures) The US share of arms sales amounted to 56 4 
percent (compared to a 40 3 percent share in 1988—1991) while the French share was 26 6 percent (compared 
to 4 8 percent during the previous period) Richard Grimmett, Congressional Research Service, Conventional 
Arms Transfers to Developing Nations, 1988—1995, pp 48—50 Also, US Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, World Military Expenditures and Arms Transfers (Washington, DC Government Printing Office, 
1995), p 12, and Hasan Johar and Gawdat Bahgar, "The American Dilemma in the Gulf Region," Journal of 
South Asian and Middle Eastern Studies 19, no 1 (Fall 1995), p 61 
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Which no Arab state 1n the region can afford to remain indifferent, there 15 some evidence 
of a possible Iranian role in a terrorist bombing attack against US forces 1n Saud1 Arabia 
in 1996, which has created an obstacle to normalization of US-Iranian relations, the Gulf 
Cooperation Council (GCC) states are less willing to cooperate with the United States and 
other Western countries in military actions against Traq,36 the killings in Algeria are setting 
new standards of brutality, and a series of elections 1n that country has excluded significant 
constituencies There are other conflicts involving Muslim communities which are still 
festering 1n the former Muslim republics of the Soviet Union, while the war 1n Bosnia (or 
even in Chechnya) is momentarily suspended, and another war over Kosovo in the former 
Yugoslavia 1s threatening to undermine that area's fragile peace accords The United 
States and the states of the European Union thus have a good many issues over which to 
disagree in the years ahead 


DIALOGUE AND CONTAINMENT 


The US dual containment of Iran and Iraq, with the cooperation of the European 
Union and despite the reluctance of many European states, has run its course Europe's 
critical dialogue with Iran, and its selective accommodation of Iraq, despite the US 
objections, have also run out of steam The vast majority of the US Congress finds little 
it likes about Europe’s dialogue, but US leadership, however indispensable 1t may be, can 
be effective only to the extent that it 1s followed rather than imposed The states of Europe 
generally welcome an American will to lead, but the will to follow seems to be missing 
in the absence of certain conditions, namely, a shared vision pointing to collective goals, 
made plausible by the commitment of sufficient capabilities The 1998 intervention by the 
UN Secretary General, which rescued Americans and Europeans from their own divisions 
but appeared to strengthen Saddam Husayn, demonstrates that the failure to meet these 
conditions erodes the Western alliance and strengthens its adversaries 37 Now, the 
transatlantic boundaries of permissible differences are tested every time the United States 
seeks Europe’s support for military action and economic sanctions 1n the Gulf region 

As long as Europe continues to lack a single voice, however, such consultation with 
the United States on policy towards the Gulf remains cacophonic “You have to be a 
genius or French to understand Europe,”38 reportedly observed US secretary of state 
Madeleine Albright as the 1998 crisis over Iraq was coming to a head According to this 
statement, France would seem to “understand” Europe, on behalf of which it likes to 
speak “In the Middle East," declared, in early 1996, Foreign Minister de Charette, “we 


as 

36 As shown during the US strike against Iraq in September 1996 and the threatened US stnkes of 
March 1998 

37 Andrew Fenton Cooper, Richard A Higgott, Kim Richard Nossal, “Bound to Follow? Leadership 
and Followership in the Gulf Conflict,” Political Sctence Quarterly 106, no 3 (1991), p 408, and Henry 
Kissinger, “Our Shilly-Shally “Strategy” on Saddam,” The Washington Post, 23 March 1998 

38 “Cacophonie européenne,” (European Cacophony) Le Monde, 11 February 1998, p 14 
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are still able to shape history ”39 Such claims are hardly enough to make France America's 
European interlocutor in the region Besides, France’s attempt to be such an interlocutor 
and articulate a common European position can be effective only as long as French 
leverage on Germany 1s high, Germany's leadership inhibitions in Europe are deep, and 
Europe's distance from Britain is wide That all these conditions are changing does not 
augur well for France’s claim to EU leadership in the coming years 

Great Britain, as the former regional hegemon 1n the Gulf and the most dependable 
US ally, is the other European state that can help set the terms of US-European and 
mtra-European consultation 1n the Gulf region Its role as a credible broker between the 
United States and Europe, and within Europe, can be based on Britain’s growing influence 
across the Channel and on its renewed influence across the Atlantic The constructive 
ambiguities of this emerging role were demonstrated in early 1998, when Bntain's 
alignment with the United States on Iraq helped balance France's opposition to US policy 
and Germany's passive acquiescence A few weeks later, British foreign secretary Robin 
Cook travelled to the Middle East, where his provocative statements on Israel helped 
balance an allegedly more cooperative attempt by the United States to relaunch the 
Arab-Israeli peace process and protect Israel from the political 1s0lation that was about to 
engulf 1t 

More transatlantic discord over the Gulf, whether caused by evidence of the failure 
of US policy or by a sense in Europe of being left out of the decision-making process, 
could be seriously disruptive of US-European relations and affect the vital 1nterests of all 
the Western allies What 1s at issue 1s not US military power, but when, how, where, why, 
with whom, against whom, and to what ends 1t might be used The United States and the 
states of Europe, and the two institutions they built together, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) and the European Union, are needed to enforce a comprehensive 
strategy that can rely on credible military deterrence and convincing economic induce- 
ments The problems raised by Iran and Iraq are too diverse for their resolution to be 
enclosed 1n a single formula, namely dual containment That formula neither explains 
what 1s to be contained specifically (and how) nor what 1s to be discussed explicitly (and 
to what end) Issues of economic growth, demographic explosion, political governance, 
cultural coexistence, and many others are left unexplored 

More generally, a process of transatlantic policy coordination could establish the 
terms of a dialogue between a small core group of states that belong to NATO and the 
European Union that would draft common policies for consideration by all the EU and 
NATO partners The procedure could resemble the directoire of Western powers proposed 
by France ın the past (That the idea was at best premature does not make it wrong now ) 
Although this 1s not the place to attempt to define the specific features of such a dialogue, 
it 15 important to point to some of the leading questions that 1t should address The most 
significant are finding a common policy to deny Iraq access to chemical and biological 
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39 Interview in Paris Match, 2 May 1996, and L'Express, 25 April 1996 De Charette’s successor, 
Hubert Védrine has been more realistic as he has tried to overcome, 1n his own words, France's "difficulty [1n] 
placing itself 1n relation to world reality” Quoted m a Reuters news report, 8 October 1997, no 1446 
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weapons, isolating Saddam Husayn whenever his actions threaten to disrupt the regional 
environment (by swift and decisive military action if necessary), and destabilizing his 
regime by extending covert support for an Iraqi opposition and assisting non-governmen- 
tal organizations to help the general populace with additional support, which could come 
out of the Iraqi assets currently frozen in the United States and elsewhere 

In the case of Iran, the transatlantic dialogue would first have to agree on the 
desirability of an opening to Iran—as part of a coherent strategy against Iraq as well as on 
its own merits—on the basis of the agenda of common concerns that has been discussed 
with Iran many times in the past few years Admittedly, as this agenda is being addressed, 
the process of normalization with Iran will take time, which should be a good reason for 
starting earlier rather than later Such a strategy could entail loosening the visa policy 
toward citizens from Iran and unfreezing some of the Iranian assets 1n the United States 
Those steps in turn would help convince Tehran of the US intent to normalize relations 
eventually without compromising on the sertous issues that divide both countries That 
policy would dilute the US threat of sanctions against foreign firms and help convince 
Europeans of the US determination to work with Europe without undermming Europe's 
interests m the Gulf 

A Euro-American dialogue on the Gulf might mean a more moderate rhetoric 
vis-a-vis adversaries but 1t will require above all a softer rhetoric vis-a-vis allies Although 
the states of Europe may not be indispensable to the solution of the problems 1n the Gulf 
region, they are not, either, a central part of these problems A Euro-American dialogue 
on the Gulf, however, would not necessarily ensure a hiatus in transatlantic and 
intra-European economic rivalries in the region Such a dialogue would presuppose, 
however, that 1n most instances transatlantic cooperation would be more likely to succeed 
if preceded by genuine consultation before decisions were made Disagreements would 
also be less likely to escalate 1f explicit discussions took place that would lead to mutual 
understanding of the interests that caused them US interests in Europe, and Europe's 
interests in the United States are too important to be captive to US-European disagree- 
ments over the Gulf Finally, US-European interests ın the Gulf are too important for one 
side not to know what the other 1s doing, or for one side to expect the other to accept 1ts 
leadership unquestioningly 





CHINA AND THE PERSIAN GULF: 
ENERGY AND SECURITY 


John Calabrese 


Energy cooperation is the dominant aspect of expanding relations between China 
and the Persian Gulf countries Propelling this 1s China's increasing reliance on 
Gulf oil imports In pursuing its objectives in the Gulf, China has encountered as 
many challenges as opportunities—in the form of regional crises and conflicts, as 
well as US pressure In seeking to balance us geopolitical and economic interests 
in the Gulf, China has proceeded cautiously and pragmatically Yet, the possibility 
that China’s arms transfers to Gulf countries and its positions on Gulf issues may 
have a negative impact on regional security cannot be ruled out 


S... the Cold War ended, the debate ın the West, especially ın the United States, 
about the nature and implications of China's foreign policy has sharpened The 
disintegration of the Soviet Union, coupled with the robust growth of the Chinese 
economy, have prompted a reexamination of China's role within as well as outside the 
Asia-Pacific region Some have argued that China's military modernization program, the 
hegemony and values of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP), and the tendency of great 
powers to act boldly make China a potential security threat Others have maintained that 
China's internal problems, non-imperialistic tradition, and comparatively limited ability to 
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project military power will ensure that China will behave more cooperatively in world 
affairs ! 

The debate over the “China threat” has focused on the Asia-Pacific region, where 
China’s cultural and economic links are most extensive, where its military assets are 
concentrated, and where its claims to sovereignty over territory (Tibet, Tatwan and 
Macau, and the South China Sea islands) are lodged Yet, China's foreign policy and the 
concerns that 1t has raised also encompass the Persian Gulf Indeed, throughout the 1990s, 
Beying's policy toward the Gulf has been closely scrutinized, particularly by US officials 
and primarily because of Chinese arms transfers to Iran, and China's cooperation with that 
country ın the field of nuclear energy 

China's commercial military activities certainly deserve the attention they have 
received, but the preoccupation with those activities has tended to obscure the context and 
distort the content of Chinese policy toward the Persian Gulf The Gulf 1s no longer of 
peripheral strategic significance to China, nor 1s China any longer a marginal player 1n the 
Gulf or, for that matter, in the Middle East In recent years, Sino-Gulf relations have 
entered a new and important stage of development A decade ago, arms sales were the core 
of China's interaction with the region. Today, however, complex energy linkages between 
China and the Gulf countries are developing Before long, these linkages will constitute 
a major, if not the dominant, feature of Sino-Gulf relations This study addresses two 
important questions How have these growing energy ties shaped, and been shaped by, the 
political and strategic aspects of China's interests 1n the region? And, will intensifying 
Sino-Gulf energy interdependence exert a moderating influence on Chinese foreign policy 
behavior both 1n the Gulf and Asia-Pacific regions? 


GEOPOLITICS AND MODERNIZATION 


Since the early 1980s, China’s leaders have sought to develop a foreign policy that 
reconciled the requirements of modernization with geopolitical considerations With 
respect to China’s policy toward the Persian Gulf, balancing these interests has become 
more complicated in the 1990s because of shifts in the global strategic balance of power, 
and the widening scope of China’s economic involvement with the Gulf region Chinese 
officials have long regarded the Persian Gulf as an area of global strategic importance 
Their views on the significance of the Gulf have been derived from periodic assessments 
of the major trends in world affairs and their probable impact on China In the post-Cold 
War period, China’s leaders have identified three dominant features of international 
relations an intensification of economic competition, the ascendancy of ethnic and 
religious sources of political identity and expression, and a tension between the forces of 
multipolanty and unipolanty These assessments have served as the framework within 
which former premier Deng Xiaoping and his successors have interpreted events 1n the 
Persian Gulf and have fashioned responses to them 
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Chinese officials assert that economics has taken precedence over politics, and that 
this 1s reflected 1n the foreign policies of governments worldwide Chinese leaders 
themselves emphasize the economic aspects of ‘security’ and define power in 'compre- 
hensive,’ rather than in strictly military, terms They regard the accumulation of national 
wealth as vital to China's military modernization, to its enhanced global status and 
prestige, and no doubt to their own legitimacy ? They are committed to building a socialist 
market economy and, while they view the world situation as generally favorable to the 
country's development? they have expressed misgivings about “sharpening economic 
competition"^ and the possibility that China might lag behind global economic and 
technological advances 5 

The critical importance of oil (and gas) to the global balance of power has not been 
lost on Chinese officials They recognize that Russia's economic transition, Asia's 
economic growth and, increasingly, China's own economic development depend on these 
energy resources They also recognize that oil exporting countries are redefining their 
relationships with the world market and with international oll companies. Because of the 
Gulf’s vast energy reserves, Chinese officials regard the region to be of long-lasting 
geo-economic and geopolitical significance 6 As will be shown, because of the energy 
challenges China itself faces and the foreign commercial opportunities that the Chinese 
energy industry seeks, the Gulf has become important to the country's economic future 
Accentuating this importance 1s the Gulf's potential as a market for Chinese products, and 
as an access point for the re-export of this merchandise to the rest of the Middle East and 
East Afnca 

second, the increased incidence of ethnic- and religious-based turmoil around the 
world has worried Chinese leaders Their apprehension stems from the close proximity to 
China of some of these conflicts, such as those 1n Afghanistan and Tajikistan, and from 
the transnational ties that furnish separatist and other opposition groups with moral and 
material support Of special concern to China's leaders 1s the potentially destabilizing 
effect of these conflicts and transnational forces on China itself, and especially on the 
Xinjiang province, where a comparatively large number of Muslim minorities reside and 
where political disturbances have occurred with increasing frequency ın recent years 7 

Historically. Chinese rulers have regarded Central Asia and the Gulf as parts of a 
single entity From as early as the 1979 Iraman Revolution, and with heightened urgency 
since the collapse of the Soviet Union, Chinese officials have wrestled with the issue of 
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how to maintain their tenuous control over the country’s western provinces In an effort 
to contain unrest there, Chinese authorities have tried to build goodwill with their Iranian, 
Saudi and Central Asian counterparts Largely in order to combat the potentially 
disintegrative effects of underdevelopment in the frontier regions, China has taken steps 
to create an “Islamic circle" of development® that links the economies of its border 
provinces with those of Central Asia and the Persian Gulf ? 

Third, as in the past, Chinese officials disapprove of the presence of foreign military 
forces 1n the Gulf They characterize US military involvement there as “interference "10 
They suspect the United States of wanting to dominate the region in order to exercise 
control over the Gulf's energy resources 11 The expanded US military presence in the 
region, and the absence of a strategic counterweight to the United States, have fueled these 
suspicions 

The role of Russia 1n the Gulf 1s an additional concern for China. Recently, Russia 
has made a strong bid to restore and expand its involvement in the region Because 
Chinese and Russian positions on salient Gulf issues (e g UN sanctions against Iraq) 
closely correspond and, because Sino-Russian relations generally are productive, Russia 
does not represent an immediate threat to Chinese interests in the Gulf However, the 
possibility that China and Russia may become rivals rather than partners 1n the Gulf and 
elsewhere has bolstered China's determination to consolidate its relationships with Gulf 
countries 


THE ECONOMIC DIMENSION 


During the 1990s, energy cooperation emerged as the dominant feature of Sino-Gulf 
relations This evolving energy relationship 1s itself part of the changing pattern of the 
global energy market, 1n which Asian-Pacific countries are on their way to becoming the 
Gulf energy producers’ most important customers !? The expansion of Sino-Gulf energy 


| 
8 In 1988 China’s central planners “opened” the economy to the outside world by designating coastal 
areas as development zones and by integrating these with the economies of its Asian neighbors Recently, 
Chinese officials have extended this model to Western China, a comparatively backward area that they hope to 
bind to the economies of the Gulf and Central Asia The “development circle” signifies China’s zone of 
development and its neighbors’ economies See Gaye Christoffersen, “Xinjiang and the Great Islamic Circle The 
Impact of Transnational Forces on China’s Regional Economic Planning,” China Quarterly 133 (March 1993), 
pp 130-51 
9 For a discussion of the connection between domestic unrest and China’s relations with Islamic 

countries, see Lillian Craig Harris, “Xinjiang, Central Asia and the Implications for China’s Policy in the Islamic 
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10 “Round-up On Developments in the Gulf Region,” Xinhua News Agency, FBIS-CHI, 26 December 
1995 
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of Asian-Pacific countries to meet their requirements merely by relying on domestic production and imports from 
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shift their oil purchases away from the Gulf and toward other producing areas For discussions of energy trends 
in the Asia-Pacific region, and the energy-security nexus, see, for example, Fereidun Fesharaki, "The Energy 
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ties 1s propelled primanly by changes in the Chinese economy China's interest in Gulf 
energy resources reflects a widening gap between its energy needs and its ability to fulfill 
them Although coal 1s China's leading energy source, oil 1s nonetheless vitally 1mportant 
to the well-being of the Chinese economy Oil already represents 17 percent of China's 
total primary energy requirements 13 It 1s likely to become an even larger fraction of the 
energy mix as China struggles to cope with environmental challenges Meanwhile, the 
volume of oil consumed in China 1s sharply rising. Between 1990 and 1995, China's 
average annual oil consumption volume rose at a rate of 6 4 percent !^ The Centre for 
Global Energy Studies (CGES) 1n London estimates that Chinese oil demand will reach 
seven million barrels per day (bpd) by the year 2005 15 China's crude oil imports are 
expected to rise from 440,000 bpd 1n 1996 to perhaps as high as one million bpd 1n the 
year 2000 !6 

Paralleling China's increasing demand for crude oil 1s its growing appetite for oil 
products," which has outpaced the growth of China's processing capacity Since 1985, 
China's crude oil refining capacity has expanded at the uncommonly fast rate of five 
percent annually Although by the early 1990s China had attained the fourth largest crude 
oll processing capacity in the world (after the United States, Russia and Japan),!? it had 
nonetheless become a net importer of plastics, fibers, natural and synthetic rubbers, a wide 
range of other petrochemical products, and petrochemical feedstocks !? 

Chinese energy analysts have asserted that, because of the expanding gap between 
domestic production and demand, increased reliance on oil imports 1s “unavoidable " 
Anticipating the need to import 50 million tons of oil annually by the year 2000 (or double 
the amount purchased ın the mid-1990s), they have urged the government to develop an 
“outvvard-lookıng oil economy ”?0 Some have advocated comprehensive changes in 
China's otl policy, including the development of a “strategic o1l-supply security system"?! 
that would entail the construction of new loading, storage and processing facilities, and 
possibly tanker fleets 

In the interest of ensuring energy security, Chinese authorities have endorsed major 
new efforts by the domestic oil industry to engage 1n overseas activities, moreover, they 
have authorized and promoted foreign participation 1n. China's oil sector 22 As a direct 
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result of the decisions to accelerate cooperation with foreign entities and expand overseas 
operations, China’s energy ties with the Gulf countries have grown 

Although until the early 1990s China obtained most of 1ts imported oil from southeast 
Asian producers (mainly Indonesia), this has begun to change An increasing proportion 
of the oil output of Asian producers serves their own domestic markets China, therefore, 
is unsure about how much oil 1t can import, and for how much longer it can rely on its 
neighbors for its energy needs For this reason, China has had to look elsewhere Of the 
potential alternative suppliers, Chinese officials regard the Gulf countries as “key sources 
of China's crude oil imports ”?3 They are attracted to Gulf producers because of the 
latter”s large proven reserves, idle surplus capacity and relatively low development and 
production costs Other suppliers (1e, Latin American, Central Asian and Russian 
producers) do not offer China this complete set of advantages 

China's dependence on crude oil from the Persian Gulf has already nsen and 1s 
expected to continue to do so Between 1994 and 1997, China's reliance on the Gulf rose 
from 40 percent to 60 percent of its total oll imports ?^ According to one study, the 
proportion of Middle Eastern supplies 1n China's oil 1mports may surpass 90 percent by 
the year 2005 25 Based on this estimate, one can argue that China's initiatives toward the 
Gulf represent the early stages of a long-term involvement in the region's energy market 
It 1s 1mportant to note that this involvement 1s not confined simply to Chinese purchases 
of crude oil, but also includes participation in oil exploration and development According 
to its ninth Five-Year Plan (1996-2000), China aims to produce 5-10 million tons of oil 
abroad by the year 2000 26 This plan targets the Gulf (along with Russia and Central Asia) 
as an area 1n which Chinese oil firms must carve a share of the petroleum prospecting 
market ?7 

China has adopted new approaches to securing a strategic foothold 1n the Gulf energy 
market Chinese oil firms have negotiated long-term supply contracts and have concluded 
production sharing agreements?? directly with Gulf countries as opposed to international 
oll companies ?? In May 1995, for example, China negotiated directly with Iran to triple 
its oll purchases from 20,000 bpd to 60,000 bpd 50 China's imports of crude oll from Iran 
are expected to increase 43 percent during the period 1997—98, and gradually expand to 
200,000 bpd by the year 2000 3! In October 1997, Saudi Arabian American Oil Company 
(ARAMCO) announced that China would triple its crude oil imports from Saudi Arabia 
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to 60,000 bpd, and that this could increase to as much as 350,000 bpd within the next three 
years ?? In 1997, the China National Petroleum Company (CNPC) concluded a prelimi- 
nary production agreement with Iraq to develop the Al-Ahdab oil field southeast of 
Baghdad 55 Chinese oil enterprises have also been active in Gulf downstream projects For 
example, the China Petrochemical Corporation (SINOPEC) successfully renovated the 
Al-Ahmadi refinery 1n Kuwait after the 1991 Gulf War Chinese firms have exhibited 
interest in building a fertilizer plant in Saudi Arabia similar to the Smo-Arab facility 
already ın operation in Hebei province in northern China 34 

Although Chinese officials recognize that increased oil imports are unavoidable, they 
are determined to ensure that foreign supplies are used mainly to support domestic 
production China’s central planners have taken steps to centralize control over foreign oil 
purchases and to liberalize access and procedures for foreign investment and participation 
ın domestic oll development 35 Foreign firms, such as ARCO, Mobil and Shell, are now 
engaged 1n petroleum prospecting and development projects 1n 21 Chinese provinces ?6 
Oil compames from the Gulf, such as ARAMCO, the National Iranian Oil Company 
(NIOC) and the Kuwait Petroleum Company (KPC), have joined other foreign firms 1n 
bidding for such projects in China This breaks new ground in Sino-Gulf energy relations, 
for up to this point, there had been no history of Joint ventures in China's energy sector 
KPC has a 14 7 percent stake 1n the Yacheng offshore gas field, the first such project ın 
which China has cooperated with foreign companies since its implementation of 
reforms 3” In 1997, officials of the CNPC and the NIOC explored the possibility of such 
cooperation 38 Thus, activity by Gulf companies in China's domestic oil industry 1s 
developing simultaneously with the involvement of Chinese firms in Gulf oil industries 

In order to handle an increase in the volume of oil imports, China must expand its 
refining capacity and reduce the operational inefficiency of existing facilities The rising 
proportion of Middle Eastern oil 1n China's imports presents an additional complicating 
factor, since only a few of China’s coastal refineries are designed to process sulfur- 
containing crudes from the Gulf ?? Central planners, following a tight monetary policy, 
have generally tried to restrict petroleum product imports and to augment domestic 
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production mainly through revamping (as opposed to constructing new) refineries ^9 
SINOPEC officials, on the other hand, have lobbied central planners 1n order to avoid the 
creation of potential Joint venture competitors and to obtain capital upgrade refinenes “1 
Saudi ARAMCO has emerged as a major beneficiary of this domestic political wrangling 
ARAMCO is the largest shareholder ın the Thalin refinery project ın northeastern China,? 
and has entered negotiations with SINOPEC to expand the refinery at Maoming in 
Guangdong province “5 It has arranged to build a $1 5 billion refinery in the northeast port 
city of Qingdao in Shangdong province, along with the China Chemicals Corporation 
(SINOCHEM) and the South Korean firm Ssangyong ^^ 

The importance of this last project should not be underestimated Significantly, 
central planners approved the project, despite the fact that it granted the majority equity 
stakes to the foreign participants, and involved SINOPEC’s major Chinese rival, 
SINOCHEM The deal to construct the Qingdao refinery included a commitment by Saudi 
ARAMCO to supply 10 million tons of crude oil over a 30-year period * Although some 
of this oil will be dedicated to the new refinery at Qingdao, SINOCHEM plans to process 
the rest at its Dalian facility 1n Liaoning province on China's coast This agreement, 
therefore, represents the convergence of three strategic decisions. the first, on the part of 
China's central planners, to establish a long-term upstream-downstream relationship with 
Saudi Arabia that would involve purchasing Saudi crude oil and cooperation in refining 
oll, the second, on the part of SINOCHEM officials, to lock in crude oil imports in an effort 
to penetrate the domestic market, traditionally the stronghold of SINOPEC, and the third, 
on the part of Saudi ARAMCO, to establish a platform from which to gain a share of 
Asia’s growing energy market 

Saudi Arabia 1s not alone among Gulf countries 1n seeking to exploit the potential of 
the burgeoning Asia-Pacific energy market China and Iran reached an agreement in 1997 
on a Joint venture project to upgrade a refinery 1n Guangdong province m southern China 
to expand its capacity to process Iranian sour crudes ^9 China is already the biggest market 
for Gulf fertilizers—the leading customer for Kuwait as well as Saudi Arabia “7 Kuwait 
is involved in upgrading the Qilu petrochemical facility in Shandong Province Like Saudi 
Arabia, other Gulf producers are positioning themselves to penetrate the China energy 
market by entering strategic upstream-downstream agreements Kuwait, for example, has 
reportedly struck a deal to construct a pipeline that serves Chinese refineries on the 
condition that 1t carnes exclusively Kuwaiti crude oil “5 Thus, Gulf cooperation in the 
development of China's oil industry reveals a competitive struggle for shares of the China 
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energy market waged primarily between the two leading Chinese oil enterprises on the one 
hand, and Persian Gulf producers on the other 

It 1s also 1mportant to mention the linkage between China's energy imports from the 
Gulf and its economic activities in the Gulf in non-energy sectors Increasing purchases 
of Gulf oil and gas require China to devise ways to maintain balanced trade Chinese 
officials have energetically sought to increase merchandise exports and industrial 
cooperation with Gulf counterparts They have held discussions with Iraqi officials 
regarding cooperation 1n expanding Iraq's export facilities ^? They have already succeeded 
in boosting trade with Iran, and are exploring further opportunities for export growth 59 

Although Sino-Gulf energy cooperation 1s 1n its early stage of development, evidence 
of its sources, scope and ramifications has already begun to emerge Those Sino-Gulf 
energy ties not only reflect global energy market trends, but also represent complementary 
changes 1n the structures and growth patterns of the Chinese and Gulf economies The 
struggle by the Gulf's oil producing countries to diversify their energy-centered econo- 
mies has intersected with the struggle by China's central planners to sustain their 
country’s economic growth 


THE POLITICAL DIMENSION 


In the 1990s, China developed its ties to the Middle East more rapidly and 
extensively than it had at any previous time It established diplomatic relations with Saudi 
Arabia mn 1990, completing the project of normalizing relations with all of the Gulf states 
that began in the early 1970s 5! This was an important breakthrough for several reasons 
First, 1t occurred while Chinese authorities were struggling to emerge from international 
isolation as the result of the Tiananmen Square massacre Second, 1t was accompanied by 
the severing of diplomatic links between Saudi Arabia and Taiwan, marking a victory for 
Beiying’s "one China" policy ?? Third, it laid the groundwork for the expansion of 
commercial ties with Saudi Arabia, with the hope that this would stimulate commerce with 
other Gulf states as well 

The multilateral track of the Arab-Israeli peace process that began ın Madrid 1n 1991 
provided China with the opportunity to play a constructive role 1n the peace process and 
thereby earn political credit with the Arab Gulf states China participated in the five 
multilateral working groups, chaired the Water Committee, dispatched observers to the 
1996 Palestinian elections, and bid for membership in the Middle East Development Bank 
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(MEDB) 53 China also capitalized on the initial progress toward peace to normalize its 
relations with Israel in 1992, at a point 1n time when the risk of offending Arab sensibilities 
was relatively low 
The 1990 Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, however, posed more challenges than opportu- 
nities for China As a permanent member of the UN Security Council, China became a key 
player in efforts to mobilize an international response to Iraq's aggression ?* In this 
respect, the Kuwait crisis provided China with an occasion to show support for the 
vulnerable Arab Gulf monarchies In other respects, however, the crisis was a setback for 
China In their initial responses to Iraq’s aggression, Chinese officials advocated an 
“Arab” resolution of the crisis, which in fact never materialized Beigng's subsequent 
diplomatic initiatives to persuade Iraqi president Saddam Husayn to withdraw Iraqi forces 
from Kuwait were, like those of other countries, fruitless Clearly, China preferred 
diplomacy to economic sanctions, and sanctions to the use of force Ultimately, China 
supported the first ten UN Security Council resolutions against Iraq, but stopped short of 
endorsing UN Resolution 678 to go to war against Iraq, and steadfastly refused to 
participate ın the military coalition 55 The cost to China of the sanctions and of the war 
itself was substantial According to some estimates, China incurred losses in assets and 
earnings in excess of $2 billion In addition, Kuwait suspended $300 mullion in 
development loans to China, in retaliation for China’s abstention on the UN vote 
mandating the use of force against Iraq ?é 
The second political challenge that China faced ın the region occurred after the 1991 
Gulf War This challenge relates to the “unfinished agenda" of the war, that 1s, that 
Saddam Husayn remains 1n power and that Iraq 1s widely believed to have the capacity to 
produce weapons of mass destruction To address these concerns, the United States has led 
the effort 1n the UN Security Council to broaden, maintain and enforce sanctions against 
Iraq, the most severe of which are those prohibiting Iraqi oil exports This has meant that 
a highly intrusive weapons inspection and monitoring regime was set up, “no-fly zones” 
in the northern and southern parts of the country were imposed, and the use of force 
against Iraq 1n retaliation for violations of UN authority was permitted 
Although Chinese officials have called upon Iraq to comply fully with all the relevant 
UN resolutions, they have also expressed strong reservations about many of the measures 
taken by the UN Security Council The infringement of Iraqi sovereignty, for instance, 
which China regards as an unwelcome precedent, is a subject of particular concern 
Chinese officials have objected to punitive military strikes against Iraq They have stated 
[m zl 
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that “the reasonable and legitimate security concerns"5? of Iraq should be “respected,” and 
that Iraq's territorial integrity and political independence should be “safeguarded "?* They 
have maintained that sanctions have taken a huge toll on the Iraq: population and 
economy, and have argued for the removal of sanctions at the earliest possible date “on 
the basis of humanitarian considerations ”?? 

China has benefited from the fact that, over time, these sentiments have become 
widely shared in the Gulf and the Arab world For the most part, however, China has 
avoided challenging the United States alone on these matters Instead, China has joined 
ranks with France and Russia in calling for the early lifting of sanctions, and in opposing 
tighter sanctions or the use of force in response to Saddam Husayn’s defiance of UN 
authority The November 1997 crisis stemming from Iraq's expulsion of the UN Special 
Commussion on Iraq (UNSCOM) weapons inspectors 1s illustrative China, which held the 
Secunty Council chair that month, encouraged Iraq to “play by the rules "9? China's 
diplomats, who opposed mulitary strikes against Iraq, conferred closely with their Russian 
and French counterparts However, China confined itself to managing the UN Security 
Council's deliberations and serving as the voice of restraint It was Russia, rather than 
China that sought and played the key diplomatic role in defusing the crisis $! Similarly, 
during the February 1998 crisis, when Iraq again defied the United Nations and prevented 
the inspectors from visiting certain sites, China worked behind the scenes to discourage 
the use of force It also supported UN Secretary General Kofi Annan’s diplomatic 
intervention and his visit to Baghdad to convince the Iraqi leader to abide by the UN 
resolutions 

The third political challenge that China has faced in the Gulf pertains to Iran, where 
China’s policy of engagement 1s directly at odds with the US policy of containment 
Unlike the case of Iraq, US policy toward Iran 1s not based on a multilateral institutional 
arrangement to which China 1s a party Nor, as 1n the case of Iraq, has there ever existed 
a strong regional and international consensus 1n favor of isolating Iran For these reasons, 
China has enjoyed a comparatively free hand 1n strengthening its relationship with Iran 

Chinese leaders view the US policy of containing Iran as a unilateral initiative, 
designed by the United States to ensure its predominance 1n the Gulf and impose 1ts will 
on others 9? This has served as a catalyst for China's policy of engaging Iran Chinese 
officials also characterize US policy toward Iran as “unhelpful” to regional stability, and 
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maintain that excluding Iran from Gulf and Central Asian affairs may backfire, leading to 
more disruptive behavior by Iran and more turmoil in the region ə 

China's relationship with Iran is conditioned, but not determined by the ‘US factor ” 
In contemporary history, cooperation between İran and China dates from the 1970s, when 
the Shah of Iran was still in power Since the fall of the Shah, this cooperation has been 
based on a confluence of geostrategic interests and views, of which objection to US 
military involvement 1n the Gulf is only one element Chinese officials regard Iran as a 
regional power, and treat this as an unalterable geopolitical fact They also view Iran as 
a “natural” egress route for Central Asian oil and gas, and a pivotal player in determining 
the extent of Russia's control over these energy resources, and 1n meeting the Asia-Pacific 
region's energy requirements 5^ Clearly, Iran considers ts relationship with China to be a 
valuable asset 1n thwarting the US containment effort Its ties to China give Iran’s foreign 
relations an “eastern orientation," which has become part of post-Khomeini Iran's “Asian 
vocation "65 


THE MILITARY DIMENSION 


In consolidating relations with Iran, China has assumed certain political risks One of 
these 1s causing friction with the United States Another 1s arousing misgivings among the 
Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) states, which are ambivalent about Iran It 15 not China's 
engagement of Iran per se, however, that has posed the greatest risk of damaging relations 
with the United States and with the region's other states Rather, 1t 1s specific aspects of 
the military dimension of that relationship that are troubling As previously mentioned, 
China’s penetration of the Gulf arms market began during the Iran-Iraq War The market 
was primarily demand-driven and remains so today Before turning to the question of 
China's role as an arms supplier to the Gulf, ıt is useful to discuss briefly the climate of 
insecurity that prevails there, which 1s spurring the demand for weapons 

In the 1990s, the Gulf has become a highly militarized region Although the 
cease-fire agreement that ended the Iran-Iraq War has held for nearly a decade, the two 
countries have not yet signed a peace treaty Iraq's military defeat in the 1991 Gulf War 
and 1ts continuing subjection to international sanctions have merely provided a breathing 
spell for Iran to re-equip its armed forces The survival of the Saddam Husayn regime, the 
possibility that Iraq’s weapons of mass destruction capability might escape UN detection, 
and the unstable situation ın northern Iraq, have provided incentives for Iran's military 
modernization program 

In turn, Iran's rearmament efforts, 1n the context of Iraq's mulitary weakening, have 
reinforced the demand for arms by the GCC states These conditions of insecurity have 
also made the GCC states more dependent on US forces and more willing to accept the 
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stationing of these troops on their soil, which they had previously eschewed Furthermore, 
there exist various sources of friction among the GCC states themselves, including 
unresolved territorial disputes Thus, the security environment of the Gulf 1s such that all 
of the region's states are intent upon acquiring weapons as means of deterrence, if for no 
other purpose In the context of a contracting global arms market and 1n spite of national 
budgetary constraints exacerbated by flat (or even falling) oil prices, the Gulf region 
remains one of the world’s most lucrative arms markets 66 

Following the collapse of the Soviet Union, Russia jorned China in aggressively 
marketing its military hardware 1n the Gulf In terms of their monetary value, China’s 
weapons sales to the Gulf 1n the 1990s were roughly on a par with those of Russia Despite 
the inroads made by China and Russia into the Gulf arms market, Western suppliers, 
especially US defense contractors, continued to dominate it In fact, after peaking in 1988, 
China's earnings from arms sales to the Gulf fell steeply for seven consecutive years,® ın 
part because China 1s competitive in only a relatively narrow range of military products $8 
Of the weapons sold by China to the Gulf countries, ballistic missiles are among its 
highest money earners These weapons— especially if equipped with biological, chemical 
or nuclear warheads— have the greatest potential to destabilize the region Thus, it is not 
China's involvement per se, but the nature of its involvement in the Gulf arms market that 
18 controversial 

China's proliferation activities, specifically with respect to Iran, its most important 
customer 1n the region, have emerged as a major bone of contention between the United 
States and China In fact, US officials consider Chinese cooperation 1n this field to be a 
"core issue” 1n Sino-US bilateral relations 69 Consequently, China's leaders have had to 
weigh the advantages of a continuation of these arms transfer practices against the risk of 
seriously damaging Sino-US relations 

Over the years, and especially since China entered the Gulf arms market in the 1980s, 
China's attitudes toward non-proliferation have changed, and so has its policy Within the 
period 1992-93, China signed the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT), agreed to 
observe the Missile Technology Control Regime (MTCR) guidelines, and also Joined and 
ratified the Chemical Weapons Convention (CWC) In addition, China promulgated 
regulations consistent with international standards for the transfer of nuclear materials 7° 
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Nevertheless, throughout the 1990s, arms control issues have remained a source of friction 
in Sino-US relations 

With regard to missiles, US concerns have focused on proliferation activities covered 
by, as well as outside the scope of, the MTCR In 1995, The New York Times reported that, 
according to an internal CIA document, China provided Iran with missile guidance 
technology 7! In 1997, The Washington Post cited an unclassified CIA report to the US 
Congress that alleged a variety of Chinese assistance to Iran’s missile programs 72 US 
officials have also expressed concern about China’s sale to Iran of C-801 anti-ship cruise 
missiles, which pose a threat to oil tanker traffic and US naval vessels deployed ın the 
Persian Gulf ?? 

The case of China's cooperation with Iran in the nuclear energy field perhaps best 
illustrates the complexity of the triangular relationship between China, the United States 
and Iran Chinese officials have admitted contributing to Iran's nuclear energy program, 
but have denied supplying fissionable material or other weapons-related technologies 74 
They have also denied knowing of any attempt by Iran to divert nuclear materials to 
weapons production Furthermore, they, like their Iranian counterparts, have asserted that 
Iran has satisfied International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) monitors that its nuclear 
program 1s intended for peaceful purposes only 75 

In October 1997, China took what might be a significant step to accommodate the 
United States It provided a written pledge to refrain from engaging in “new nuclear 
cooperation with Iran of any kind "76 It is unclear, however, which of China's suspended 
nuclear contracts or projects 1n progress this pledge encompassed, or whether US and 
Chinese officials held 1dentical views about what the pledge specifically prohibited 

The context 1n which China's nuclear nonproliferation pledge was made reveals the 
ways 1n Which Chinese proliferation practices 1n the Gulf region and Sino-US relations are 
intertwined China made this commitment during Chinese president Jiang Zemin's visit to 
Washington in October 1997 77 This summit meeting, the first held in eight years, 
followed a difficult period in Sino-US relations, the low point of which had been the crisis 
over Taiwan 78 Significantly, in January 1998, US president Bill Clinton announced that 
he would certify to the US Congress China's nonproliferation credentials. This paved the 
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way for Sino-US nuclear commerce to resume under the US-China Nuclear Cooperation 
Agreement, which authonzes American firms to engage in China’s nuclear energy 
industry ?? These quid pro quos are illuminating in two respects First, they demonstrate 
that China’s proliferation practices in the Gulf region are sensitive to, 1f not dependent 
upon, the overall state of Sino-US relations Second, they suggest that China’s prolifer- 
ation practices, at least 1n the nuclear field, may be responsive to changes 1n the incentive 
structure governing the US approach to China 

The apparent progress made by China and the United States in the nuclear field, 
however, has not carried over into the areas of ballistic missiles and chemical weapons 
In neither of these two cases has China provided explicit assurances comparable to those 
offered in the nuclear field It 1s also premature to conclude that China will strictly abide 
by its nuclear pledge, or that 1t is even likely to do so over the long term On 13 March 
1998, six days before President Clinton's certification became official, The Washington 
Post reported that the National Security Agency had intercepted messages concerning 
negotiations for sale by China of uranium enrichment chemicals to Iran 2° Although 
Chinese authorities responded quickly to a US démarche, halting the transaction, this 
episode casts doubts upon China’s intentions to respect its promises 

What, then, are the principal factors that might spur the continuation of China’s arms 
proliferation activities in the Gulf region? Clearly, it 1s impossible to separate China’s 
proliferation activities from the totality of Sino-US relations Chinese leaders have a 
respect for, but a residual mistrust of the use of US power Arms sales provide a wedge 
for China into the Gulf, a region of global geopolitical importance and of growing 
significance to China itself where the United States is the preeminent power Those sales 
serve as a lever for China to ensure that its interests in the Gulf are given due consideration 
by Washington They are also a hedge against the possible deterioration of Sino-US 
relations 

Economic considerations also apply, though not in exactly the same manner as ın the 
past Whereas commercial arms export earnings 1n the 1980s mainly served China’s own 
military modernization program, possible new economic motivations could exist beyond 
the horizon Until now, flat or declining oil prices have largely sheltered the Chinese 
economy from the adverse effects of rising dependence on oil imports from the Gulf 
China's oil bill 1s sure to rise, due to increased future imports and perhaps higher oil prices 
as well This in turn could lead to an arms-for-oil arrangement, although that 1s by no 
means inevitable Innovative payment schemes could be developed to alleviate trade 
imbalances between China and the region In the longer term, the expansion of China's 
merchandise exports to the region could absorb some of the cost of its oil imports 

A final important, but neglected factor, 1s pressure by Gulf oil-producing countries on 
China to continue its arms sales The case of Iran 1s instructive Iranian leaders have 
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described their relations with China as “fundamental” and “strategic,”*! and have sought 
to formalize this relationship to a degree which, until now, China has resisted 57 Kuwait 
also reportedly sought to extract security guarantees from China in exchange for pledges 
to invest ın the latter”s energy industry 53 Therefore, 1n the absence of a modus vivendi 
among the Gulf countries themselves, and between individual Gulf states, such as Iran and 
Iraq, and the United States, China 1s likely to face pressure to accept some sort of linkage 
between its own energy security and the military security of its Gulf partners 


CONCLUSION 


In the 1980s, China laid the foundation for multifaceted relations with the countries 
of the Persian Gulf Chinese diplomacy in the region was geared towards building 
commercial ties to the region and remaining at a cautious distance from the region’s 
complicated political problems Within the span of less than a decade, China began to win 
labor and engineering contracts, and penetrated the Gulf arms market These achievements 
marked the beginning of a permanent involvement by China in the region 

In the 1990s, China’s relations with the Gulf countries have become more substantial 
and nuanced than 1s generally recognized. On the political front, China has succeeded 1n 
opening and maintaining a dialogue with all of the region’s states, despite and perhaps 
because of their conflicts with one another On the economic front, Sino-Gulf business 
linkages have become more complex and consequential, especially 1n the energy sector, 
where China’s growing reliance on Gulf crude oil is the key element of intensifying 
cooperation On the military front, China has retained a primary customer, Iran, and thus 
its foothold 1n the Gulf arms market 

Yet, as China's interests and activities 1n the Gulf have developed, they have become 
more difficult than ın the past for Being to manage The 1991 Gulf War and its aftermath 
have illustrated that 1t 1s impossible for China to insulate itself from the adverse effects of 
events that transpire in the region The case of Iran has demonstrated that 1t 1s impossible 
for China to prevent its policy towards the Gulf from impinging on its bilateral 
relationship with the United States As the scope of China's involvement 1n the Gulf 
widens, China may encounter many more economic opportunities, but may also incur 
higher political risks 
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and Iran, but indicated that Sino-Iranian relations were not directed against third countnes, Iranian News 
Agency, FBIS-NES, 28 March 1995 
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understanding on military cooperation See Reuters World Service, 14 March 1995, from Lexis-Nexis 


RED SEA SECURITY AND THE 
GEOPOLITICAL-ECONOMY OF THE 
HANISH ISLANDS DISPUTE 


Jeffrey A Lefebvre 


This paper examines the global, regional and national geopolitical and economic 
dimensions of the Eritrea-Yemen conflict over the Hanısh Islands, and the 
implications of this conflict for security in the southern Red Sea region For Eritrea 
and Yemen this dispute is about control over maritime resources For strategic and 
economic reasons, external powers have been drawn into the conflict, as have 
northern Red Sea states, thereby complicating the de-escalation process While 
Eritrea and Yemen have submitted this dispute to international arbitration, the 
conflict has apparently produced a consensus that enables France to act as the 
‘guardian’ of the southern Red Sea region 


a the Red Sea has served as one of the world’s most important maritime 
routes throughout history, Western powers acquired a strategic and economic stake in 
ensuring Red Sea security only after the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 ! From the 
middle of the nineteenth century until the outbreak of World War II, the three European 
colonial powers that dominated the Red Sea basin, namely, Great Britain, France and 
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Italy, acted as guarantors of peace and stability in the region ? Despite the geopolitical- 
economic nexus that grew out of increasing Western dependence upon Persian Gulf oil, 
and the need to maintain the free flow of maritime traffic through the Red Sea, Western 
interest 1n the Red Sea declined 1n the post-war period relative to other regions of the 
world3 The closure of the Suez Canal between 1967 and 1975 caused only minor 
economic dislocations for the West Supertankers carried Persian Gulf oil to the West via 
the South African Cape route, proving that the West could survive the disruption of 
maritime traffic 1n the Red Sea By the mid-1970s, only France among the Western powers 
maintained a military presence of any significance in the southern Red Sea area, where 
approximately 4,000 French military personnel remained stationed at Djibouti even after 
that mını-state gained its independence in 1977 ^ 

In striking contrast to its security policy toward the Persian Gulf over the past five 
decades, the United States has never proposed a formal security regime for the Red Sea 
region 5 Enhancing US military capabilities 1n the Red Sea was deemed politically unwise 
as well as militarily unnecessary © Since the mid-1970s, Egypt, Israel and Saudi Arabia 
have patrolled the northern Red Sea, while, in the southern zone, French naval capabilities 
that surpass those of local powers have ensured the security of the passageway to the 
Indian Ocean ? In spite of the wars that have been waged along the southern Red Sea 
littoral, through the mid-1990s, maritime traffic 1n the region has been disrupted only 
briefly by a few isolated incidents $ 

The relative calm of the Red Sea was broken, however, on 15 December 1995, when 
Eritrean naval forces attacked a garnson of some 200 lightly-armed Yemeni troops 
stationed on Hanish al-Kabir (Greater Hanish)—an island that forms part of the Hanish 
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4 See Guy Martin, “Continuity and Change in Franco-African Relations,” The Journal of Modern 
African Studies 33, no 1 (March 1995), pp 1—20, and Peter J Schraeder, “Ethnic Politics in Djibouti From ‘Eye 
of the Hurricane’ to ‘Boiling Cauldron’,” African Affairs 92, no 367 (April 1993), pp 203-21 

5 See F Gregory Gause III, “From ‘Over the Horizon’ to ‘Into the Backyard’ The US -Saudi 
Relationship and the Gulf War," in David W Lesch, ed, The Middle East and the United States A Historical 
and Political Reassessment (Boulder, CO Westview Press, 1996), pp 299-311 

6 Albom, The Red Sea Region Local Actors and the Superpowers, pp 87-92 and 113-18 Even 
though the Red Sea lies southeast of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and connects the Persian Gulf to the 
Mediterranean Sea, the Red Sea was not a zone of direct East-West competition as was the Gulf during the Cold 
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7 For an inventory of the Eritrean and Yemeni navies, see Clive Schofield and Martin Pratt, “Eritrea 
and Yemen at Odds ın the Red Sea,” Jane's Intelligence Review 8, no 6 (June 1996), pp 264-68 Also see Vox 
Mihtaris, “Armed Clash ın the Red Sea—Yemen and Eritrea Fight Over Strategic Islands," Army and Defence 
Quarterly Journal 126, no 1 (January 1996), pp 18-19 

8 The Eritrean war of secession from Ethiopia (1961-91), the Ethiopian-Somali dispute of the 1960s, 
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incidents in the Red Sea include the 1971 Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) attack on the Liberian- 
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archipelago, located approximately 65 miles north of the Bab al-Mandab strait This ‘odd 
war’ over a group of approximately 40 hot, dry, mostly uninhabited islands, islets, and 
rocks, at the southern end of the Red Sea lasted for three days ? A telephone conversation 
between Yemen's President “Alı ‘Abdallah Salih and Eritrea’s President Issaias Afwerki 
produced a cease-fire that took effect on 17 December at midnight By that time, however, 
the Yemen: resistance on the island had collapsed,19 six Yemeni and a dozen Eritrean 
soldiers had been killed, and the Eritreans had taken 213 Yemen: prisoners of war, of 
whom 17 were civilians working 1n construction on the island, and had seized control of 
Hanish al-Kabır 11 

A war practically ignored by the Western media, the Hanısh Islands conflict reveals 
a great deal about how local, regional and external powers currently perceive Red Sea 
security issues For Eritrea and Yemen, the question of sovereignty over the Hanish 
Islands 1s critical owing to the perceived zero-sum nature of the economic stakes (control 
over maritime resources), compounded by their own perceptions of national honor This 
conflict also exposes the long-term strategic concerns regional powers have about the 
potential threat of maritime disruption 1n the southern Red Sea The Western response to 
this dispute underscored Washington’s view that the French military presence at Djibouti 
contributes positively to regional security !? More generally, the French mediation effort 
begun in January 1996, which produced an international arbitration agreement signed by 
Eritrea and Yemen on 3 October 1996, offers a model for conflict resolution of similar 
disputes 


A QUESTION OF SOVEREIGNTY AND THE LAW OF THE SEA 


The roots of the Hanish Islands dispute can be traced to the collapse of the Ottoman 
Empire at the end of World War I ? Dunng the Ottoman period, these islands were 
recognized as Turkish possessions The islands were then captured by the British in 1915 
Subsequently, Turkey renounced its title to Ottoman Red Sea possessions under Article 16 
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10 Yemen: soldiers did not possess heavy weapons and were on Hanish al-Kabir to act as a police force 

11 According to a Yemeni scholar and political observer, perhaps more than 100 Yement soldiers died 
fighting or trying to escape Hanish al-Kabir Another source placed the number of Yemeni soldiers on the island 
at approximately 500, which would explain the higher number of casualties See Vox Militaris, “Armed Clash 
ın the Red Sea—Yemen and Entrea Fight Over Strategic Islands,” pp 18-19 Eritrea claimed that it had 
occupied the island before the cease-fire went into effect Yemen claimed the island was seized after the 
cease-fire See Daniel J Dzurek, “The Hanish Islands Dispute,” Eritrean Studies Review 1, no 2 (Fall 1996), 
p 139 

12 Confidential interviews with US State Department officials, 20 November 1997 and 1 May 1998 

13 An overview of the historical, economic, political, and strategic dimensions of this conflict can be 
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of the 1923 Treaty of Lausanne !^ The British planned to cede these islands to independent 
Arab rulers, with whom London would then sign separate treaties as a way to preclude 
other European powers from laying claim to them 15 

London’s plan for a ‘veiled annexation’ of the islands never came to fruition 
Coincidently, Italy failed to assert control over the Hanish archipelago from its colony in 
Eritrea (1889-1941) On 16 April 1938, Great Britain and Italy signed a treaty that gave 
the British the responsibility for protecting fishing vessels and maintaining lighthouses 
located on three small islands ın the southern Red Sea,!5 and gave Italy the right to have 
an official presence on Hanısh al-Kabır, Hanısh al-Saghır (Lesser Hanish), and Jibal 
Zughar for the purpose of protecting fishermen who resided there Furthermore, the treaty 
prohibited either party from establishing sovereignty or erecting defenses on any of these 
islands 

Britain’s role as keeper of the lighthouses was renewed on 20 February 1962, when 
a new international agreement regarding the maintenance of the Red Sea Lights was 
signed by the United States, the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and France 17 North 
Yemen (YAR) and Ethiopia did not sign this treaty Great Britain remained the 
responsible party for the lighthouses until 1989, when London relinquished this role to 
Yemen It 1s important to bear in mind that none of these agreements established 
sovereignty over the Hanish Islands 

The question of sovereignty over the Hanısh Islands will rest heavily upon how the 
International Court of Justice (ICJ) arbitration tribunal meeting in London interprets 
Ottoman and Italian legal documents presented by Yemen and Eritrea 15 San‘a’ will seek 
to bolster its case by citing Yemen: leader Imam Yahya bin Muhammad’s 1934 claim to 
the islands, Egypt’s request to South Yemen (PDRY) to impose a blockade against Israeli 
shipping from the islands during the 1973 Arab-Israeli war,!? and by contending that the 
YAR granted permission to the Eritreans to use the islands during Eritrea’s 30-year war 
of independence against Ethiopia (1961-1991) 2° Conversely, Asmara contends that 
Eritrean forces used the islands without the permission of the YAR during the Eritrean war 
of secession (1961-91), and that there was no need to seek such approval since the rebels 
were operating from Ethiopian/Eritrean territory ?! The geographic proximity of the 
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islands to Eritrea and Yemen further confuses the situation 2? Both sides, therefore, feel 
confident that their respective claims to the islands will be recognized by the tnbunal 

Eritrea and Yemen’s conflict over the Hanish Islands represents part of a broader 
trend of increasing international conflict over the sovereignty of islands 23 As a result of 
post-World War II technological and economic changes, the concept of the ‘free’ seas has 
eroded ?5 Over the past five decades, coastal states have ‘fenced off large parts of the 
oceans 1n order to exploit and protect offshore maritime resources Conflicts over maritime 
boundaries are commonly seen as a zero-sum game in which one side's gain is another's 
loss 

In 1974, 1n response to the demands of the Group of 77 (G-77) developing nations, 
the United Nations convened a conference on the Law of the Sea 1n Caracas, Venezuela ?5 
Developing nations were alarmed by the prospect that industrial countries would use their 
technological advantage to exploit and deplete the fishing and mineral resources of the 
seas After years of protracted negotiations, 117 nations, including the YAR and Ethiopia, 
signed the Law of the Sea Treaty in 1982 The treaty entered into force in November 1994, 
one year after the sixtieth signatory government (Guyana) ratified the treaty 

Among the many provisions of this lengthy treaty, the most critical agreements with 
respect to the Entrea~Yemen conflict concern the creation of a 12-mile territorial sea and 
a 200-mile Exclusive Economic Zone (BEZ) drawn from a state's coastal baseline Within 
the EEZ, states are granted sovereign rights to “explore and exploit, conserve and 
manage" 6 the natural resources of these waters and their sub-soil Control over the Hanish 
Islands could mean the acquisition for one state (and the concomitant loss for the other) 
of at least 1,500 square miles of ocean resources 2’ The significance of the potential wealth 
to be reaped by the exploitation of Red Sea resources 1s further magnified by the fact that 
Entrea and Yemen are two of the world’s poorest countnes 

Eritrea’s ruling party, the People’s Front for Democracy and Justice (PFDJ), must 
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rebuild an infrastructure that was destroyed during the war of independence and meet the 
needs of a rapidly growing population of four million Although it 1s debt free, Eritrea has 
a per capita income of only $500 annually 28 By creating an export-oriented economy, and 
adopting a liberal foreign investment code, the PFDJ hopes to turn Eritrea into the 
Singapore of the Red Sea 29 While Eritrea plans to allow multinational corporations to 
exploit and export its mineral resources—iron, salt, gold, and copper—fish exports, 
tourism, and possibly oil are expected to play critical roles in the country's future 
economic development 30 

Yemen's ruling party, the General People's Congress (GPC), oversees an economy 
still reeling from the economic shocks of the 1990-91 Gulf crisis and the 1994 civil war 
Despite its petroleum reserves estimated at four billion barrels, its production of about 
320,000 barrels of oil per day, and its bountiful natural gas reserves 1n the north of the 
country, Yemen remains one of the poorest countries ın the Arab world?! Yemen's 
estimated annual per capita income of $800 will be difficult to increase significantly 
because of the country’s high population growth rates ?? San‘a’s ‘neutrality’ during the 
1990-91 Kuwait crisis led to the expulsion of 750,000—1 million Yemen: workers from 
Saudi Arabia, the loss of foreign aid from Gulf states that totaled approximately $200 
million annually, and a reduction in US foreign aid from $20 5 million per year before the 
Kuwait crisis to $29 million 1n its aftermath 33 The result was high unemployment, a 
decline in Gross Domestic Product (GDP), and the loss of approximately $1 billion 
annually in remittances from Yemen: workers, which were an important source of foreign 
exchange ?* On the positive side, Yemen’s economy 1s being significantly restructured 
under a program viewed by the International Monetary Fund and the World Bank as a 
model for economic reform For both Eritrea and Yemen, therefore, the issue of the 
Hanish Islands 1s inextricably linked to that of national economic development 


ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL CONCERNS 


The question of sovereignty over the Hanish Islands had been dormant until 1982, 
when the YAR and Ethiopia began to stake claims to various Red Sea islands following 
the signing of the Law of the Sea Treaty 35 Then, prompted by concern over the Yemeni 
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construction project on Hanish al-Kabır, Eritrea’s Foreign Minister Petros Solomon 
delivered, on 11 November 1995, an ultimatum giving San‘a’ one month to withdraw 
Yemeni military forces and civilians from Hanish al-Kabir 36 In mid-November, an 
Eritrean naval unit operating from the port of Massawa attempted to land on the island but 
was turned back. San‘a’ responded by reinforcing the Yemen: mulitary presence on the 
island, an action that the Eritreans view as the start of the fight 5” 

The two sides initially sought to resolve their differences diplomatically On 22 
November 1995, Yemen's Foreign Minister “Abd al-Karim al-‘Iryani met in San‘a’ with 
three Entrean officials to discuss the problem ‘Iryam, heading a Yemeni delegation, then 
attended a meeting 1n Entrea on 7 December There, both sides agreed to resolve their 
dispute over maritime borders through negotiations, which they scheduled for February 
1996 38 If those negotiations failed, both sides agreed to take the case to the ICJ at The 
Hague Why, then, did Eritrea attack Hanish al-Kabir only a few days after its 11 
November ultimatum had expired, and just a week after agreeing to resolve this dispute , 
diplomatically? 

Yemen’s decision to proceed with the development of the Hanish Islands as a tourist 
resort may have unwittingly tnggered the attack 5? In mid-1995, a German-based 
company, Konzeptbau Bautraeger und Internationale Immobilien, began building a hotel 
and scuba diving complex on the southern end of Hamish al-Kabir To protect its interest 
in this joint venture, Yemen sent a force of 200 soldiers to guard the construction site 
Although San‘a’ later blocked the hotel project—apparently because there was a 
competing project going up on the Yemeni coastline*°—-Yemen proceeded with the 
construction of the diving center on Hanish al-Kabir ^! San‘a’ also granted exclusive 
rights to a French tour operation, Nouvelles Frontieres, to fly scuba divers to the Khukha 
marina complex and to take them diving at the Hanish Islands, described 1n Nouvelles 
Frontiéres’ catalogue as “an ideal aquarium for lovers of the world of silence "^? 

The German company previously had discussed with the Entreans the possibility of 
establishing a similar hotel/diving complex on the Dahlak Islands, but decided to abandon 
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the scheme after finding the seabed around the islands too shallow for top quality diving 4? 
Then, ın early December 1995, an American-based joint business venture, Landbase and 
Development Concepts, signed a contract with the Eritrean government to develop a huge 
leisure complex on the Dahlak islands The proposal called for the construction of a $200 
milhon complex, scheduled to open for the New Year 1999 It would offer guests the 
choice of several hotels, a casino, a golf course, equestrian facilities, and the opportunity 
to partake 1n some of the finest scuba diving in the world “ Eritrea would receive 40 
percent of the gross revenues from the casino and an annual land rent of $500 per acre 

A number of Western commentators concluded that, because Yemen’s diving center 
on Hanish al-Kabir would compete with Eritrea’s planned Dahlak island complex for 
tourism from the Persian Gulf, the Hanish Islands conflict was a war over the tourtst trade 
at the southern end of the Red Sea Other analysts contend there 1s plenty of good diving 
to be had, and Gulf money to be made, by all ^ Nonetheless, turning a profit on the Dahlak 
islands, which lack fresh water and where the temperature reaches 110 degrees Fahrenheit 
six months out of the year, might prove difficult Moreover, the lure of gambling and a 
casino could pose problems in a basically conservative Eritrean society “6 More impor- 
tantly, the development of tourism apparently does not rank as an urgent national priority 
in Entrea In fact negotiations with Landbase and Development Concepts were broken off 
by the Eritreans at the end of 1997 and, as of May 1998, had not been resumed, although 
Eritrea still intends to develop the Dahlak Islands 47 

Although the Entreans may have acted at Hanish al-Kabir to prevent a Yemeni fait 
accomph (1e, using a tourist center to further Yemen’s claim to the islands), the 
Eritrea- Yemen conflict also involves fishing nghts in the southern Red Sea area 48 
Because fisheries have yet to be developed extensively, this marine resource could provide 
a significant source of income for whichever state has control over it Jobs, food for 
domestic consumption, and revenues from exports and the granting of foreign fishing 
licenses could be generated by the development of fisheries 

Throughout 1995, before the clash at Hanish al-Kabir, Entrea and Yemen had 
aggressively tried to assert their maritime rights 1n the Red Sea Both countries had seized 
a number of Egyptian fishing boats in a largely futile effort to stop the large-scale poaching 
of fish 1n their territorial waters Eritrea and Yemen, however, lacked the naval capabilities 
to protect their waters from foreign poachers ^? 

Finally, oil 1s also part of the Hanish island dispute To date, no commercially 
exploitable quantities of offshore oil or natural gas have been discovered in the southern 
Red Sea region Based upon observations of rocks scarred by the seepage of oil in the area, 
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however, and the fact that the Red Sea 1s “one of a few underexplored areas remaining in 
the world today,”>° some believe an active petroleum system is present However, even 1f 
there 1s oil, 1t may be difficult to exploit, owing to the sea depth and high temperatures at 
the seabed Only a few modern wells have been drilled in the Red Sea >! Yemen and 
Eritrea refuse, therefore, to relinquish their rights until the final verdict 1s in on the 
prospects for oul 

Tension in the region 1s heightened because Eritrea and Yemen have staked out 
exploration blocks m the Red Sea that overlap at certain points, and that include the 
territorial waters of the Hanish Islands or the islands themselves ?? On 28 September 1995, 
Eritrea signed a production-sharing contract for exploration with the Texas-based 
ANADARKO Petroleum Corporation—one of the largest independent gas and oil 
exploration and production companies in the United States 55 Entrea granted 
ANADARKO the rights to explore for gas and oil 1n a 67 million acre offshore area, 
named the ‘Zula Block’, in which ANADARKO plans to invest a minimum of $28 5 
million over a seven-year period Although the ‘Zula Block’ 1s well north of the Hanish 
İslands, a point of concern for Entrea, Yemen, and ANADARKO ss that the southeastern 
corner of the “Zula Block’ includes small sections of Yemen’s ‘Block 23 Antufash’ and 
“Block 24 Al-Khatib’ exploration zones 54 

Entrea's drawing of the ‘Zula Block’ and granting of the concession to ANA- 
DARKO at a time when Yemeni construction was underway on Hanish al-Kabir was 
perhaps designed to bolster the Eritrean claim on the Hanish Islands Since the Hanish 
Islands dispute has gone to arbitration, however, Asmara has shown caution and avoided 
unnecessary provocations On 26 September 1997, Entrea signed a second exploration 
agreement with ANADARKO for the ‘Edd Block’—a 23 mullion acre area where 
ANADARKO plans to invest $23 million over a five-year period 55 ANADARKO’s total 
projected investment to explore nine million acres of the Red Sea will exceed $51 5 
million °° Exploration was initially scheduled to begin in early 1998, but drilling is not 
expected to begin until June 199857 Although the ‘Edd Block’ does intersect with 
Yemen’s “Block 24 Al-Khatıb” ın the waters west and northwest of the Hanısh Islands, in 
defining the “Edd Block’ Asmara pulled back the eastern boundaries of the former 
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50 The observation about oil seepage was made to the author by Miller The quoted comment was made 
by John Seitz, ANADARKO’s vice president of exploration, in ANADARKO Petroleum Corporation (APC) 
Press Release, “Anadarko Signs Production Sharing Contract for Exploration in Red Sea,” 28 September 1995 

51 The “wells verified the key elements (source, seal and reservoir) of a possible petroleum system ” 
See APC Press Release, “Anadarko Signs Production Sharing Contract for Exploration on the Red Sea " 

52 See the map in Schofield and Pratt, "Eritrea and Yemen at Odds in the Red Sea,” p 265 

53 See APC Press Release, “Anadarko Signs Production Sharing Contract for Exploration 1n Red Sea” 

54 See map m Schofield and Pratt, "Eritrea and Yemen at Odds in the Red Sea,” p 265 This map shows 
the old Danakıl block not the redrawn Edd block 

33 APC Press Release, “Anadarko Expands Exploration Acreage in Eritrea”s Red Sea Company signs 
23 million-acre Edd Block," 26 September {997 

56 Ibid 

57 Interview with the information officer of the Eritrean embassy 1n Washington, DC, 2 May 1998 
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‘Danakil Block’ awarded to AMOCO by Ethiopia in 1989, which had included Hanish 
al-Kabir 58 

Because of the narrowness of the Red Sea, even if the Law of the Sea Treaty’s ‘rock’ 
principle 1s applied to the Hanish Islands, permitting only a 12-mile territorial sea,5° the 
country that ultimately gains sovereignty over the islands will be able to play a significant 
role in controlling the marine resources 1n the area and determining who will be able to 
make use of them 60 Asmara went to war over Hanish al-Kabır to prevent San‘a’ from 
asserting its sovereignty over the islands 5! But, the “young, adventurous, and 1nexperi- 
enced" Eritrean government may also have over-reacted to the growing Yemeni presence 
on the Hanısh Islands 6? One expert observed “because of their long war of independence, 
Eritrea is infused with nationalism _[it 1s] a government that is in the habit of resorting 
to arms without hemming and hawing — "63 


FROM BILATERALISM TO MULTILATERALISM 


What began as a bilateral conflict between Eritrea and Yemen quickly became 
internationalized as Asmara’s attack on Hanish al-Kabir reverberated throughout the 
region After the cease-fire went into effect in December 1995, both Asmara and San‘a’ 
expressed a desire to resolve their dispute peacefully Eritrea made a conciliatory gesture 
by immediately releasing the Yemen prisoners of war to the International Red Cross 
Moreover, the two sides maintained diplomatic relations The de-escalation process, 
however, was complicated by the superimposition of the Arab-Israeli conflict on this Red 
Sea dispute 

In the ummediate aftermath of the war, the Eritrean-Yemenı conflict threatened to 
turn into an African-Arab dispute 55 In early December 1995, the League of Arab States 
had endorsed Yemen’s claim to the Hanish Islands Then on 18 December, after the 
cease-fire agreement, the League of Arab States issued a statement condemning Enitrea’s 
"military aggression” and urging member states to support Yemen Concerned that an 
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58 See map provided with “Anadarko Expands Exploration Acreage in Entrea’s Red Sea Company 
signs 2 3 million-acre Edd Block " 

59 This principle means that only a 12-mile territorial limit can be applied It precludes applying the 
24-mile custom zone or the 200-mile EEZ 

60 See Schofield and Pratt, “Entrea and Yemen at Odds 1n the Red Sea", and El-Hakim, The Middle 
Eastern States and the Law of the Sea, pp 8—9 and 223 

61 Yemeni troops reportedly had been deployed on the islands since the union of the two Yemens in 
May 1990 See "Entrea Maintains Claim over Disputed Islands," Deutsche Presse-Agentur, 18 December 1995, 
from Lexis-Nexis, and "Yemen and Ertrea Fight Over Islands in Red Sea,” The New York Times, 18 December 
1995, p All 

62 Bnan Whitaker, “Yemen and Entrea Clash over Islands," Middle East International, no 516, 
(5 January 1996), pp 13-14 

63 Quoted in Hubert Kahl, “Three Tiny Islands in Red Sea May Cause Arab-African Feud,” Deutsche 
Presse-Agentur, 19 December 1995, from Lexis-Nexis 

64 See L Carl Brown, International Politics and the Middle East Old Rules, Dangerous Game 
(Princeton, NJ Princeton University Press, 1984), pp 16-19 

65 See "Entrea Maintains Claim over Disputed Islands," Deutsche Presse-Agentur, “Arab League 
Reiterates Yemen’s Right over Three Red Sea Islands,” Xinhua News Agency, 18 December 1995, from 
Lexis-Nexis, “Eritrean Forces Seize Island," Arab News Network, 19 December 1995, from Lexis-Nexis, and 
Whitaker, “Yemen and Eritrea Clash over Islands ” 
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Arab front was forming against Eritrea, the secretary-general of the Organization of 
African Unity (OAU), Salim Ahmad Salim, chided the League of Arab States for 
attempting to turn the Eritrean- Yemeni conflict into an Arab-African affair, and for issuing 
a “regrettable” and “unwise” statement 9? The Arab-African dimension soon faded, 
however, as attention 1n the Arab media shifted to Israel 67 Reports that Eritrea had used 
four new Israeli-made patrol boats in its attack on Hanish al-Kabir fueled speculation that 
Israel was seeking to control Bab al-Mandab through Eritrea 

While Iraq, Libya, Qatar, and the Palestinan National Authority (PNA) publicly 
condemned Entrea’s aggression, Egypt tried to mediate the dispute Cairo feared that the 
Hanish Islands dispute would destabilize the southern Red Sea region That, 1n turn, would 
jeopardize the $2 billion 1n annual Suez Canal transit fees collected by Egypt, on some 100 
ships and 125,000 barrels of Persian Gulf oil that passed through Bab al-Mandab on a 
daily basis $8 Despite Cairo’s mediation offer, some Egyptian officials expressed reserva- 
tons about Entrea's role 1n the region because of suspicions that Asmara favored 
independence for southern Sudan, and because President Afwerki maintained an “over- 
friendly” relationship with Israel $9 The Egyptian media vociferously condemned Entrea 
as a “lackey of Israel "7? When asked about Israel's role 1n this conflict, Egypt’s Foreign 
Minister ‘Amr Musa remarked 


I cannot definitely confirm this, but there 1s a logic to events and there are political hypotheses 
because the conflict has [geostrategic] dimensions — Issues linked to security in the Red Sea 
are not simple It's no Joke because this conflict has repercussions for the security of the whole 
region ?! 


Perhaps the most intriguing role m the Hanish Islands conflict was played by Saudi 
Arabia News about the Eritrean attack made the newspapers’ headlines in the kingdom 
for several days Those headlines were accompanied by editorials speculating that Israel 
was seeking to establish a foothold in the southern Red Sea with the help of Eritrea 7? 
Behind the scenes, however, Riyadh indirectly backed Entrea against Yemen before and 
during the conflict 73 In October 1995, Saudi Arabia reportedly financed Eritrea’s purchase 
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66 See Bahaa Elkoussy, “Egypt Urges Restraint by Yemen, Eritrea," United Press International, 19 
December 1995, from Lexis-Nexis, and Kahl, “Three Tiny Islands in Red Sea May Cause Arab-Africa Feud ” 

67 Bahaa Elkoussy, “Arab League Backs Yemen Against Erıtrea,” United Press International, 18 
December 1995, from Lexis-Nexis, and Victoria Engstrand, "Eritrea Wants Change 1n Monitoring of Yemen 
Row," Reuters World Service, 3 September 1996, from Lexis-Nexis 

68 Yemen: oil exports are not included m this calculation “Diplomatic Strategic Balance in the Middle 
East Egypt—Defense in Peace Time—Part 2D" Arab Press Service Organization, 26 August 1996, from 
Lexis-Nexis For a description of the Bab al-Mandab’s geographic characteristics, see El-Hakim, The Middle 
Eastern States and the Law of the Sea, pp 11-14 For a discussion of the Horn's importance as part of the 
‘Greater’ Middle East, see Geoffrey Kemp and Robert E Harkavy, Strategic Geography and the Changing 
Middle East (Washington, DC The Brookings Institution Press, 1997), pp 8-17 

69 “Sudan Opposition Does the Splits,” Indian Ocean Newsletter, 7 September 1996 

70 “Radio Commentary Says Egyptian Papers Hostile to Eritrea," BBC Summary of World Broadcasts, 
30 August 1996, from Lexis-Nexis 

71 Quoted in “Saleh Threatens Entrea with War, GCC Appeals,” Saud: Gazette, 21 December 1995 

72 Hassan Tahsin, “Frankly Speaking Sinister Israeli Move to Fan Intra-Arab Disputes,” Saudi Gazette 

73 "Saudi Arabia’s Entrean Card,” Intelligence Newsletter, 5 September 1996, from Lexis-Nexis 
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of 30 or so tanks and armored personnel carners from Qatar, and allegedly provided 
logistic and financial support to Asmara during the conflict 74 

The Saudis may have hoped to use Eritrea as a lever vis-a-vis Yemen Eritrean 
military aggression could have destabilized the Salih regime and strengthened Riyadh's 
bargaining position 1n border negotiations between Saudi Arabia and Yemen 75 Following 
the cease-fire, however, Riyadh backed away from Asmara for fear of being criticized for 
backing Eritrea's Jargely Christian leadership 1n a dispute with a fellow Arab Muslim 
country 7? Moreover, at the end of 1995, border negotiations with San‘a’ appeared to be 
moving 1n a favorable direction 77 

Arab charges of Israeli involvement in Eritrea”s attack on Hanish al-Kabir were 
fueled by the close ties that Asmara had developed with Israel following Eritrea's 
independence in May 1993 Since then Eritrea had looked increasingly toward Israel as a 
‘natural ally’ in the Red Sea region 78 Israel viewed cooperation with Eritrea as providing 
a vital guarantee for Israeli air and sea links with Africa and the Far East 7? Although 
military and intelligence ties do exist between Eritrea and Israel, opponents of this 
relationship tend to exaggerate its scope ®° 

Asmara’s close ties to Israel disappointed many Arab governments that had 
supported the Entrean liberation struggle against Ethiopia as part of the ‘Arab Lake’ 
strategy during the 1960s and 1970s 851 Following independence, however, it became clear 
that Eritrea. was not interested in acting as an ‘Arab satellite’, as 1t declined to join the 
League of Arab States 52 Eritrea’s attack on Hanısh al-Kabir was seen by the Arab world 
as the ultimate act of ingratitude, 1n view of the fact that San‘a’ had supported the Eritrean 
struggle over the years 9? 

Yemen's 1nitial decision to accuse Israel of involvement 1n the conflict, in order to 
win broad Arab support, further poisoned the atmosphere between Yemen and Eritrea. In 
mid-January 1996, Asmara launched a diplomatic counter-offensive by sending diplo- 
matic missions to various Arab countries to explain Eritrea's case—a mussion that 


74 "Entrea/Qatar," Africa Confidential 36, no 24 (1 December 1995), p 8 

75 "Saudi Arabia’s Eritrean Card,” Intelligence Newsletter 

76 Ibid , and “Saudi Arabia Joins the Scrum,” Jndian Ocean Newsletter, 23 March 1996 

77 “Foreign Minister on Saudi Border Talks, GCC, Entrea, Elections,” BBC Summary of World 
Broadcasts, 12 October 1996, from Lexis-Nexis 

78 See Jeffrey A Lefebvre, “Post-Cold War Clouds on the Horn of Africa The Eritrea-Sudan Crisis," 
Middle East Policy 4, nos 1 and 2 (September 1995), pp 34-49 

79 “Unto Each His Own,” Indian Ocean Newsletter, 10 February 1996 

80 “Israel Intelligence Shake-up?" Intelligence Newsletter, 25 August 1994, from Lexis-Nexis Only 
recently, President Afwerki denied Arab charges of close military cooperation between Eritrea and Israel and that 
Israel had established military bases 1n Eritrea See “President Denies Military Cooperation with Israel,” and 
“Eritrean President Denies Israeli Military Bases 1n His Country," BBC Summary of World Broadcasts, 24 April 
1998, from Lexis-Nexis 

81 See Alıbonı, The Red Sea Region Local Actors and the Superpowers, pp 93-112 

82 “Somaliland Egal Wntes to Rabin,” Indian Ocean Newsletter, 2 December 1995 

83 On the other hand, Asmara did support President Salih and the ‘north’ during the 1994 Yemen: civil 
war and allowed all the aircraft belonging to North Yemen's national airline to be housed in Eritrea. Fax 
communication to the author including comments of a former manager of Hunt Oil who was working in Yemen 
during the civil war, 11 December 1997 
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produced “a very positive response "8^ By early February, however, as Arab governments 
continued to back Yemen and criticize Eritrea, President Afwerki changed his tone and 
claimed that, “If you don't agree with an Arab on any issue, [then] you definitely have 
links with İsrael Hit 15] a manipulation of the public opinion, and the attitude of Arabs 
[1s] to always link real things with fantasies "55 What did Israel stand to gain, he 
wondered, by helping Eritrea fight Yemen ın the midst of peace negotiations with its Arab 
neighbors? 

Israeli prime minister Shimon Peres sought to defuse the situation and reassure 
San‘a’ by sending a personal message to Yemeni president Salih, which was delivered on 
29 February 1996 by two Arab-Israeli members of the Knesset visiting Yemen Peres 
offered Israel's “good offices” if the on-going French mediation effort failed to resolve the 
dispute 56 Subsequently, Salih attended the March 1996 anti-terrorism conference held at 
Sharm al-Shaykh, ın Egypt, 1n the wake of the February/March 1996 suicide bombings in 
Israel Despite these overtures, the speaker of the Yemeni parliament, in September 1996, 
accused "Israel of being behind the problem Yemen [was] having with Eritrea "87 
According to the Yemen: ambassador to the United States, ‘Abd al-Wahab ‘Abdallah 
al-Hayırı, this rhetoric was perhaps inspired by the junior partner status of the Islamist 
Islah Party, the leadership of which favored being tough on the Hanish Islands, and 
opposed the Oslo peace process 88 In contrast, the GPC leadership believed that one 
"couldn't be more anti-Israeli than the Palestinians,”®? and yet they (the Palestinians) had 
made peace with Israel So why should 1t be so difficult for Yemen to also make peace? 

The Hanish Islands dispute was partially defused, and the climate for compromise 
facilitated, by the fact that both Eritrea and Yemen faced other more pressing foreign 
policy problems While the Hanish Islands ranked among Yemen’s top foreign policy 
priorities, San‘a’ viewed the resolution of Yemen’s border dispute with Saudi Arabia, and 
the return of Yemem workers to the kingdom as more vital to its interests 9° After Riyadh 
and San‘a’ signed a memorandum of understanding, ın February 1995, Saudi- Yemen 
relations improved from cool to warm Despite continuous negotiations and various 
Yemen offers to soften Rıyadh”s position on the return of Yemeni workers, such as 
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84 “Eritrean Citizens Harassed in Yemen, Says Official,” Deutsche Presse-Agentur, 13 January 1996, 
from Lexis-Nexis 

85 Quoted in Michele Gershberg, “Eritrean President Visits İsrael)” United Press International, 
5 February 1996, from Lexis-Nexis 

86 “Israel Does the Splits,” Indian Ocean Newsletter, 9 March 1996 

87 "Yemen Official Slams U S ın Iraq but Woos Kuwait,” Reuters World Service, 13 September 1996, 
from Lexis-Nexis 

88 Interview with Al-Hayırı, 23 November 1997 

89 Ibid 

90 This 1s the opinion of a confidential source Moreover, Yemen 1s concerned because Saudi Arabia 
has been replacing Yemen: workers with East Asians, South Asians, and Egyptians See F Gregory Gause, III, 
Oil Monarchies Domestic and Security Challenges in the Arab Gulf States (New York Council on Foreign 
Relations Press, 1994), pp 151-52 
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allowing Saud: Arabia to build an oil pipeline across Yemen to the Arabian Sea,?! by the 
end of 1997 a diplomatic breakthrough still eluded the two sides 92 

Meanwhile, after breaking diplomatic ties with the Sudan’s ruling National Islamist 
Front (NIF) 1n December 1994, owing to Khartoum's alleged support for the Eritrean 
Islamic Jihad Movement (EIJM), Entrea found itself on the front lines of the anti-Islamist 
struggle ın the Horn of Africa 55 In retaliation for the Sudan’s support of the ETM, 
Asmara played host to the anti-NIF Sudanese opposition, which in early 1996 launched a 
major military offensive 1n the southern Sudan against the government In November 
1996, however, two other opponents of the government 1n Asmara, the Eritrean Liberation 
Front (ELF) and the ELF-National Council, formed the Democratic Unity of Eritrea front 
with the ELM ?* Thus, Eritrea”s ‘adventurous’ foreign policy in the Red Sea threatened 
to expose Eritrea to more dangerous opponents positioned closer to home 95 

The “complex web of conspiracy theories and accusations” surrounding the Hamish 
Islands dispute complicated the mediation process Fortunately, both the Yemen: and 
Eritrean governments wisely drew back from a war that would have ruined their 
economies San‘a’, in particular, demonstrated great restraint, resisting domestic pressure 
to retaliate militarily to recoup Yemen’s national honor after the attack By quickly 
releasing the Yemen: prisoners of war, Asmara should also be credited for reducing the 
incentive for San‘a’ to react militarily 


FRANCO-AMERICAN COOPERATION AND COMPETITION 


After the fighting had subsided at Hanish al-Kabir, following the December 1995 
cease-fire, offers came from the Organization of the Islamic Conference (OIC), UN 
secretary-general Butrus Butrus-Ghalı, Algeria, Egypt, Ethiopia, and Qatar to mediate the 
dispute A three-point plan presented by Ethiopia on 22-23 December 1995 gained the 
release of the Yemeni prisoners Yemen's concern about Addis Ababa's perceived 
pro-Eritrean stand, however, led to a stalemate in negotiations on other substantive issues, 
inter alia, the timing of the bilateral withdrawals from the disputed islands 97 At the urging 
of Butrus-Ghalı, on 8 January 1996, Yemen and Eritrea agreed to accept French 
mediation. The French mediation team, headed by Francis Gutmann, a senior French 
diplomat, visited the region in mid-February 1996 Gutmann learned that Asmara and 
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91 "Paper Reports Yemen: PM on Saudi, Eritrea, Split in Opposition Group," BBC Summary of World 
Broadcasts, 25 September 1996, from Lexis-Nexis 

92 Although Saudi-Yemen: relations were at their best in years at the end of 1997, according to 
Al-Hayjr1 Interview, 23 November 1997 

93 See Lefebvre, “Post-Cold War Clouds on the Horn of Africa", and “Entrea In the Front Line 
Again,” Africa Confidential 38, no 1 (3 January 1997), pp 3-4 

94 “Horn of Africa Alliances," Africa Confidential 34, no 8 (14 February 1997), p 8 

95 See “Eritrea In the Front Line Again,” Africa Confidennal 

96 Comment by Laurence Tal quoted in Bark, “More Nations Whip Up Squalls Over Tiny Isles ” 

97 See Lous Knesberg, International Conflict Resolution The U S -USSR and Middle East Cases (New 
Haven Yale University Press, 1992), pp 10-13 and 36-37 If conflicts are superimposed on each other, then 
a rise in the salience of one conflict can be extended to another Dzurek, “The Hanish Islands Dispute,” 
pp 138-42 
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San‘a’ vehemently disagreed on the area of the dispute 98 Entrea claimed that the conflict 
involved all of the Hanish Islands Yemen contended that the dispute was limited to 
Hanısh al-Kabir?? Gutmann eventually produced an Agreement on Principles, which 
Eritrea and Yemen signed on 21 May The two sides agreed to resort to arbitration, to 
refrain from using force, and to abide by the verdict of an arbitration tribunal 

The French mediation effort almost collapsed when, on 10 August, Eritrean forces 
occupied Hanish al-Saghır 100 With Yemen threatening to take military action, the UN 
Security Council ordered Eritrean troops off the island Asmara withdrew its forces on 27 
August, leaving Hanish al-Kabir under Eritrean control, Jibal Zughar 1n the hands of the 
Yemenis, and Hanish al-Saghir unoccupied The renewed threat of conflict prompted 
Eritrea, at the end of August, to begin deploying along its coastline Russian-made SAM 
missiles acquired from Ethiopia 101 On 20 September, the Eritrean government announced 
that 1t had dropped plans to buy 16 ships, including missile and fast-attack boats, from 
Ethiopia, 1n order to silence critics who claimed the warships were intended to be used in 
the dispute with Yemen 162 

Five rounds of French-mediated talks finally produced a second agreement, signed in 
Paris on 3 October 1996, that committed Asmara and San‘a’ to submit their dispute to a 
five-judge international tribunal that would hold its hearings in London 103 The tribunal 
was to render judgments on two issues In the first stage of deliberations, the tribunal 
would deal with the question of sovereignty and the definition and scope of the dispute 104 
In the second stage, the panel would determine the “delineation of maritime frontiers” 
based on regional sovereignty and the Law of the Sea Treaty 105 

By mid-January 1997, the panel had been chosen Yemen had appointed an Egyptian 
and an American judge, Eritrea had picked an American and a British judge, and both 
sides had agreed to a British judge, Sir Robert Jennings, to chair the panel 106 The first 
stage of deliberations began in April 1997 and the judges did in fact arrive at a decision 
on the question of sovereignty and the definition and scope of the dispute in April 1998 107 
While preparing to write the report, however, some of the judges were called away by the 
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102 See “One Not-Very-Used Afncan Navy for Sale,” Christian Science Monitor, 15 March 1996, 
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September 1996, from Lexis-Nexis 

103 See "Erttrea-Yemen Arbitration Agreement,” 3 October 1996 The agreement was signed by Salih 
Mikky, Eritrea”s Minister of Marine Resources, and Husayn ‘Al: al-Hubayshi, legal adviser of the Government 
of the Republic of Yemen The author wishes to thank the information officer at the Entrean embassy in 
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World Court, which had become involved in a case involving the United States and 
Paraguay Assuming the tribunal gets back on schedule, the second stage Judgment could 
be rendered by the end of September 1999 !°8 In the meantime, the tribunal's decision will 
remain confidential 

French diplomats proved their determination and professionalism 1n this successful 
mediation effort Before somewhat reluctantly undertaking this initiative, however, Paris 
had reportedly requested that Yemen and Eritrea concede to France the role of guardian 
of Bab al-Mandab !9? France already maintains a 44,500-strong Force d'Action Rapide 
(FAR), which it had created in August 1993 to boost its short-notice interventionist 
capability for African contingencies !!? The French are thus ideally positioned to guard the 
southern entrance to the Red Sea, protect the major shipping routes 1n the region, and 
guarantee the final settlement of the Hanish Islands dispute "11 

Paris was willing to assume this military role 1n order to enhance France's political 
prestige and help promote French economic interests 1n the region Its role was also seen 
as a strategic counterweight to that of the United States !!? France's mediation of the 
Hanish Islands dispute highlights the way 1n which French diplomacy and military power 
are coupled with the activities of the French oil company TOTAL to expand French 
influence in the southern Red Sea region !!3 Since mid-1994, for example, France has 
pursued a policy of ‘constructive engagement’ with the Sudanese government that has 
involved renewing and seeking to expand TOTAL’s oil concessions 1n the Sudan (at the 
expense of US oil interests) At the time of the Eritrean-Yemeni clash, TOTAL was 
involved 1n oil exploration and gas export projects in Yemen On 9 January 1996, the 
Yemeni parliament approved a $3 billion gas project with TOTAL 115 

Despite the appearance that Paris was engaging Washington m a political-mulitary- 
economic competition for influence in the southern Red Sea region, the Clinton 
administration welcomed and encouraged France's mediation effort "15 Promoting a 
continued French military role in the area would lessen the US aid burden and avoid 
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over-extending US defense responsibilities 116 Some in the American corporate commu- 
nity, however, view Clinton's policy as a capitulation to the French and an abdication of 
leadership on the Hanish Islands dispute !!7 Because French business interests seem to 
have the backing of France's government and its military, the perception in the region may 
be that France possesses the military capability, and the willingness to use it, to defend 
business deals signed with French companies from internal and external threats This 
places US businesses at a comparative disadvantage Conversely, US officials disagree 
with the presumption that the United States 1s at an economic disadvantage 1n the area, 
noting that South Korean businesses (without any military presence in the region) have 
been doing very well !!8 

While maintaining a modest military aid program with Eritrea and, more recently, 
with Yemen, the United States 1s looking to France to act as the primary guardian of the 
southern Red Sea Critics contend that Clinton's policy will, 1n the long term, undermine 
investment opportunities for American businesses in the region For the American 
business community, the solution lies not 1n bringing the US military into the area, but in 
getting the French military out 115 However, despite the fact that supertankers and the 
increased carrying capacity of trans-Arabian pipelines have diminished the geostrategic 
importance of Bab al-Mandab for the West, Washington seems disinclined to leave a 
power vacuum 1n the area 120 Owing in large part to Washington's vital interest in Saudi 
Arabia, the Red Sea is of interest to the United States, which welcomes the French 
presence at Djibouti as a stabilizing force !?! 
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Sea See Legum, “The Red Sea and the Hom of Africa in International Perspective," p 193 

121 Confidential interview with US State Department official, 1 May 1998 
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CONCLUSION CONFLICT RESOLUTION AND RED SEA SECURITY 


The French-sponsored October 1996 Hanish Islands arbitration agreement offers a 
model for regional conflict resolution !?? Ideally, Eritrea and Yemen should have reached 
such an accord earlier to avoid the eruption of violence The conflict resolution literature 
does suggest, however, that some conflicts must escalate before the parties are willing to 
de-escalate !23 While Entrean and Yemeni representatives continue to claim ownership of 
the Hamish Islands, both sides have put this issue on the back burner The Eritreans now 
consider the dispute a “big nuisance ”!24 During a meeting in Washington with US 
officials, 1n September 1997, President Afwerki was asked about the Hanish Islands He 
simply replied “It’s ın the hands of the lawyers ”1?5 

On a positive note, even before the first stage of the international tribunal hearings 
had been concluded, Eritrea and Yemen had begun a process of normalization At the 
beginning of March 1998, President Salih sent an emissary to meet with President 
Afwerki, who quickly returned the gesture !?6 Interestingly, the Eritrean delegation sent to 
San‘a’ in early April did not broach the subject of the Hanish Islands dispute 127 Nor did 
President Afwerki raise this 1ssue during discussions with US officials during his visit to 
the United States at the end of April and early May 1998 !28 Asmara 1s more concerned 
instead with the Sudanese threat, 12” and the fact that some of the Entrean opposition 
movements have established offices in Yemen "30 Although Yemen is not actively 
supporting these groups,!?! Asmara obviously prefers that San'a' break all ties to them 

On a more cautious note, the Eritrean-Yemeni dispute demonstrates the propensity of 
bilateral disputes in the southern Red Sea region to become internationalized Direct and 
indirect intervention by regional powers (such as Egypt and Saudi Arabia) 1n bilateral 
disputes at the southern end of the Red Sea has come to be expected, because of those 
powers’ long-term geopolitical and economic interests in the area 152 However, because of 
their past history of intervention, those regional actors’ failed in their attempts at 
mediating the dispute, owing to their perceived bias in favor of one state or the other 
Consequently, Asmara and San‘a’ had to look for a ‘neutral’ outside party (1n this case 
France) to help resolve their dispute 
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122 See Abdul Rahman Al-Rashid, “Arab View Arbitration 1s the Solution,” Money Clips, 12 October 
1996, from Lexis-Nexis 

123 See Knesberg, International Conflict Resolution The US -USSR and Middle East Cases, 
pp 36-37 and 58-80 

124 Interview with the information officer of the Eritrean embassy 1n Washington, DC, 20 November 
1997 

125 Afwerki's comment reported by US State Department official in an interview, 20 November 1997 

126 “Normalization with San‘a,” Indian Ocean Newsletter, 18 April 1998 

127 “Official in Talks in San‘a, Yemen Support for Opposition Factions,” BBC Summary of World 
Broadcasts, 10 April 1998, from Lexis-Nexis 

128 Confidential interview with US State Department official, 1 May 1998 

129 Ibid 

130 Interview with the information officer of the Entrean embassy in Washington, DC, 20 November 
1997 

131 Ibid 

132 See Jeffrey A Lefebvre, “Middle East Conflicts and Middle Level Power Intervention in the Horn 
of Africa," The Middle East Journal 50, no 3 (Summer 1996), pp 387-404 
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Regional politics currently exclude the possibility of a northern Red Sea power 
playing the role of a ‘neutral’ guarantor of stability throughout the Red Sea region Egypt 
enjoys a strong relationship with Yemen, which was reinforced by the conclusion of an 
intelligence-sharing security agreement in 1997 135 Even San‘a’ must wonder, however, 
how rigorously Egypt would enforce maritime fishing nghts when the primary poachers 
in the area are Egyptian fishermen Egyptian-Eritrean relations also remain friendly, but 
are complicated by Asmara's support for southern Sudanese secessionists whose political 
agenda Cairo fears might compromise Egypt’s interest in the security of the Nile 
waters 134 Saudi Arabia 1s distrusted by Asmara, owing to Riyadh”s on-and-off support for 
the Eritreans during their war of independence, and its current support for ‘moderate’ 
Islamist groups ın the Horn of Africa 135 Although Saudi-Yemeni relations had improved 
significantly by the end of 1997, San‘a’ still has a number of problems with Riyadh, 
including border problems and the status of Yemeni expatriate workers Among the three 
northern Red Sea states, Israel alone possesses the capability to project power into the 
southern Red Sea region over the long-term, but is limited by the politics of the 
Arab-Israeli: conflict Whereas, Eritrea might welcome an Israeli military role 1n the area, 
under present circumstances, Yemen would feel obliged to oppose it 196 

A rather curious security situation has developed in the southern Red Sea region 
Neither Eritrea nor Yemen can afford financially to engage in a naval arms race to build 
up their navies 1n order to defend their maritime rights "97 A greater military role by the 
northern Red Sea states 1s limited by regional politics and a history of distrust 
Interestingly, both Asmara and San‘a’ are prepared to accept an increased US mulitary role 
in the region In return, Eritrea expects increased aid and continued US backing m its 
proxy war with the Sudan Yemen hopes Washington will do more to speed up 
Saudı-Yemenı border negotiations 135 In order to avoid entanglement 1n the Saudi- Yemen 
dispute, and 1n order to remain focused on more important US security commitments 1n 
the Persian Gulf, however, Washington has looked to France to act as the primary 
guardian of the southern Red Sea and the Bab al-Mandab 
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133 Interview with Al-Hayırı 

134 Asmara and Cairo would like to see the government in Khartoum vanish Egypt's President Husnt 
Mubarak survived an assassination attempt i Ethiopia 1n June 1995, allegedly backed by the Sudan President 
Afwerki claimed, according to a US State Department official, that a Sudanese-inspired plot on his life was 
uncovered in the summer of 1997 Confidential interview with a US State Department official, 20 November 
1997 For more on Egyptian security concerns in the Horn of Africa see Jeffrey A Lefebvre, “The Geopolitics 
of the Horn of Africa,’ Middle East Policy 1, no 3 (1992), pp 17-20 

135 Lefebvre, “The Geopolitics of the Horn of Africa,” pp 20-22 

136 Interestingly, while Saudi Arabia and Egypt boycotted the November 1997 Doha economic summit 
to protest Israeli policy in the peace talks, Yemen sent a representative to the conference 

137 See Booth and Dowdy, "Structure and Strategy ın Indian Ocean Naval Developments Taking 
Stock,” pp 80-97 

138 Relations between the United States and Yemen have been improving since the "misunderstanding" 
(according to Yemeni officials) or San‘a’s “disastrous decision" (according to US officials) to support Iraq during 
the 1990-91 Gulf crisis 


JORDAN AND THE RISE AND FALL OF 
THE ARAB COOPERATION COUNCIL 


Curtis R Ryan 


This article examines Jordan’s role in the creation of the Arab Cooperation Council 
(ACC), from its origins to its sudden demise in the turmoil of the 1990-91 Gulf 
crisis and war The analysis focuses on three key factors in Jordan’s foreign policy, 
namely, the concern with external security threats, the pressures of domestic 
politics, and the economic constraints on the Jordanian regune This study suggests 
the need to move beyond standard military-security explanations of mter-state 
alliance dynamics and take into account the influence of domestic politics and 
political economy on policy-makers It also demonstrates the continuing tension 
between state sovereignty and pan-Arab agendas for greater economic integration 


QO, 16 February 1989, the heads of state of Egypt, Iraq, Jordan and North Yemen met 
in Baghdad to announce the formation of the Arab Cooperation Council (ACC) This 
Council appeared to be part of a broader trend in Arab regional politics, as its creation was 
followed the very next day by the formation of the Arab Maghrib Union (AMU) ! Both 
the ACC and the AMU had been preceded much earlier by the creation of the Gulf 
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1 The members of the AMU include Algeria, Libya, Mauritania, Morocco, and Tunisia 
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Cooperation Council (GCC) in 1981 ? Taken together, these three alliances within the 
Arab world meant that 15 Arab states were members of major economic and political 
organizations outside of the League of Arab States The formation of these regional blocs 
caused a great deal of media speculation regarding the future of inter-Arab politics There 
was considerable optimism and hope placed in the three alliances, which seemed to many 
observers to mark the beginning of a new era 1n Arab politics dominated by practical steps 
toward economic and political cooperation, rather than 1deological conflicts or inter-Arab 
power struggles ? 

Before the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait brought the ACC to a standstill, real progress had 
been made toward greater political and economic cooperation between its four member 
states ^ This article will examine Jordan's role 1n the creation of the ACC in early February 
1989 and trace the alliance up to its sudden demise in the turmoil öf August 1990 when 
Iraq invaded Kuwait 5 While the lifespan of the ACC was merely a year and a half, it 
nonetheless revealed much about the dynamics of inter-Arab politics and of Jordanian 
foreign policy 1n particular 

In interviews with this author, some Jordanian officials stressed that the ACC—had 
it reached its full potential—would have been comparable not to a defensive alliance, such 
as NATO, but to organizations committed to deep economic integration, such as the 
European Union $ This 1s, perhaps, overstating the case, for even the European Union 
itself failed to meet its own 1992 deadline for full integration But the point remains that 
although the ACC did not represent full integration, neither was it just a military defense 
pact And more to the point, the fact that 1t never approached full economic integration 


fe as] 

2 The GCC includes Bahrain, Kuwait, Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, and the United Arab Emirates In 
contrast to the ACC, both the GCC and the AMU were more geographically centralized organizations, 
representing distinct subregions of the Arab world 

3 For samples of this discussion see “Arab Cooperation Getting Together, in Bits," The Economist, 25 
February - 3 March 1989, pp 38—41, Stephen Brookes, “Two New Blocs Amid Shifting Sands,” Insight 5 , no 
11, 13-20 March 1989, p 36, and Alan Cowell, “Arabs Are Forming 2 Economic Blocs,” The New York Tunes, 
17 February 1989 

4 The socio-economic agreements and achievements of the ACC are documented in its one, and only, 
annual report, Al-Imana al-‘Amma li Majlis al-Ta'awun al-'Arabi, Maylıs al-Ta'awun al-'Arabi Nusus 
al-ltıfaqıyyat wa al-Qararat al-Muwaga‘a Khilal al-'Am al-Awwal 1989-1990 (Text of the Agreements and 
Decisions Signed During the First Year, 1989-1990) (Amman Government Press, 1990) 

5 The ACC was not officially dissolved, but neither was its charter renewed This does not rule out a 
reemergence of the ACC in some form in the future, but in the years following the 1991 Gulf War deep strains 
ın Egyptian-Iraqi relations and even Jordanian-Iraqi relations suggest that a full rapprochement between the 
original four members of the ACC remains a distant possibility at best 

6 Interviews with mid-level Jordanian officials active in ACC affairs, Amman, March and April 1993 
The empirical analysis 1n the article draws on the author's interviews with numerous Jordaman policy-makers 
and officials and many former prime ministers of Jordan Most of these ministers agreed to be cited in general 
but not on a point by point basis The prime ministers are listed here along with their term as prime minster and 
the date of the interview Ahmad al-Lawzi (1971-73), 20 April 1993, Zayd al-Rıfa"ı (1973-76, 1985-89), 29 
March 1993, Ahmad ‘Ubaydat (1984—85), 15 April 1993, Mudar Badran (1976—79, 1980—84, 1989-91), 31 
March 1993, and Tahir al-Masrı (June to November 1991), 2 March 1993 Other key interviews included “Adnan 
Abu ‘Awdah (former chief of the Royal Hashimite Court, national security advisor, and Jordanian representative 
to the United Nations), 28 February 1993, Jawad al-‘Anam (former minister of supply, of labor, of industry and 
trade, and current deputy prime minister), 10 April 1993, and Marwan al-Qasim (former foreign minister and 
chief of the Royal Hashimite Court), 6 April 1993 Most middle and junior level officials at the foreign ministry, 
parliament, and ın various economic ministries, however, elected to remain anonymous and the author has 
therefore cited them as simply “policy-makers” or “officials” at their own request 
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should not obscure the fact that this alliance represented more than a loose political and 
diplomatic entente. Its Jordaman architects tended to move beyond the banalities of 
many inter-Arab alliances by immediately stressing the importance of economic ties The 
emphasis for these officials was on political economy, rather than on security or 1deology, 
as the key to closer inter-Arab cooperation and unity Seen in this light, Jordan's role in 
the creation of the ACC ments more attention than it has received. For in both its lofty 
goals and its more moderate achievements, Jordan's experience with the ACC may 
demonstrate the limits of integration and alliance-making in the Arab world, and may 
serve as a bridge case between the Cold War era and its aftermath 7 

In order to examine the implications of this case for understanding both Jordan’s 
foreign policy and inter-Arab relations, the analysis will focus on three key factors that 
have influenced Jordan’s foreign policy behavior, namely, the concern with external 
security threats and the changing strategic balance of power,’ domestic political 
pressures,” and thirdly, the importance of economic considerations in the Jordanian 
regime's calculations of its own security and stability !© An examination of each of these 
three factors will illuminate the Jordanian role in the creation of the ACC Since the 
alliance was brought to such an abrupt end, owing to an international crisis created 1n large 
part by one of its own members, most of the analysis will examine the influences on 
Jordaman policy-makers 1n the creation, rather than the unmaking, of the ACC 


THE PURPOSE OF THE ARAB COOPERATION COUNCIL 


The statutes and by-laws of the ACC stated that the main goal of the alliance was “the 
achievement of the highest degree of cooperation, coordination, integration and solidarity 
among the member states "!! The ACC Charter stressed the economic dimensions of 
inter-Arab cooperation, m contrast to the ideological-political emphasis of earlier 
pan-Arab attempts at more formal unification Absent from the Charter also was any 
mention of military ties amongst the member states !? Although the ACC did eventually 
move ın the direction of greater security coordination, at the outset, at least, the emphasis 
was placed on economic cooperation All four member states came into the ACC with 


..... 

7 For an excellent collection of essays on Arab integration as both a domestic (state-society) and 
international (state-state) phenomenon, see Giacamo Luciam and Ghassan Salame, eds , The Politics of Arab 
Integration (London Croom Helm, 1988) 

8 A major work on an external “balance of threats” to explain Middle East alliances 1s Stephen M 
Walt, The Origins of Alliances (Ithaca Cornell University Press, 1987) 

9 The literature on the domestic politics of foreign policy 1s fairly broad, but for some of the most 
sophisticated approaches focusing on Arab states specifically, see Fred H Lawson, "Syrian Intervention in 
Lebanon A Domestic Politics Explanation,” International Organization 38, no 3 (Summer 1984), pp 451-80, 
and Michael N Barnett and Jack S Levy, "Domestic Sources of Alliances and Alignments The Case of Egypt, 
1962-73,” International Organization 45, no 3 (Summer 1991), pp 369—95 

IO The main work to argue for the primacy of economics, particularly "budget security,” in Arab 
alliance politics is that of Laurie A Brand, Jordan's Inter-Arab Relations The Political Economy of Alliance 
Making (New York Columbia University Press, 1994) 

11 Quoted in Middle East Economic Survey 32, no 20 (20-27 February 1989), p A8 

12 Economist Intelligence Unit, Jordan Quarterly Economic Report, no 2 (1989), p 6 See also, 
Al-Imana al-‘Amma lı Majlis al-Ta‘awun al-‘Arabi, Mithaq al-Majlis al-Ta‘awun al-'Arabi (Charter of the Arab 
Cooperation Council) (Amman Government Press, 1989) 
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significant debt burdens, and all were still suffering from the dechne 1n global oil prices 
during the 1980s While Iraq, as a major oil producing country, was more directly affected 
by the falling oil prices, this decline also had an 1mpact on the other three states, the 
domestic economies of which had become tied to the broader regional economy of oil 
Egypt, Jordan and North Yemen had each become dependent on Gulf labor markets and 
hence on remittances from the Gulf, and each had felt the pinch of the contracting regional 
oul economy 

Thus, one purpose of the ACC was to facilitate labor flows between member states, 
and, ın particular, sending Jordaman and Egyptian labor to Iraq to assist in the 
reconstruction that followed the eight-year war with Iran In June 1989, at the first ACC 
summit meeting, the four states agreed to abolish entry visa requirements between them, 
thus vastly facihtating the free flow of labor Each member state further agreed to give 
hiring priority to ACC nationals over all other laborers 13 Beyond concerns with labor 
flows, the ACC was also meant to serve as a common market to increase inter-Arab trade 
Finally, an additional goal of all four states was to approach donor countries and 
Institutions as a bloc to renegotiate outstanding debts 14 Even as the ties of the ACC states 
were strengthened, based on mutual economic interest, 1t soon became clear that the 
member states differed considerably in their visions of the ACC’s political role But at 
least 1nitially, all four states shared in the general cooperation goals of the Jordanian 
policy-makers who, as mentioned above, served as the prime movers behind the formation 
of the new regional alliance 15 


JORDAN AND THE RISE OF THE ARAB COOPERATION COUNCIL 


Although the ACC member states emphasized at every opportunity the economic 
dimensions of their alliance, questions remained— especially on the part of neighbors such 
as the GCC states—regarding the motivations for, and the implications of, this new 
alliance The ACC emerged 1n the context of major changes 1n the regional strategic 
balance of power The Iran-Iraq war had just ended, leading to considerable anxiety in the 
Gulf regarding future Iraqi intentions !6 Iraq had, after all, been left out of the GCC when 
it was formed 1n 1981 The cessation of hostilities in the Gulf in 1988 marked a major 
strategic change 1n the regional system, 1n favor of Iraq Throughout the war with Iran, 
some of Iraq's major supporters had been its new partners within the ACC, namely, Egypt, 
Jordan and North Yemen Of these three, Jordan provided by far the most extensive level 
-—.. 

13 Middle East Economic Survey 32, no 38 (26 June - 3 July 1989), p A7 

14 Mohammad Wahby, “The Arab Cooperation Council and the Arab Political Order,” American-Arab 
Affairs 28 (Spring 1989), p 66, see also Brand, Jordan’s Inter-Arab Relations The Political Economy of 
Alliance Making, pp 230, 235 

15 Some have seen this as an Jraqi-initiated, as well as dominated, bloc While it 1s true that the Iraqis 
attempted to sway the alliance to their policy aims, this should not obscure the enormous role and very different 
intentions of the Jordanians 1n creating the ACC See the analysis of the purpose and outlook of the ACC by John 
F Devlin, “The Purposes and Effect of the Arab Cooperation Council,” Geopolitics of Energy (August 1989), 
pp 4-7 

16 On ACC awareness of GCC suspicions, see Wahby, “The Arab Cooperation Council and the Arab 
Political Order," pp 61—63 
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of support 17 Indeed, Jordan's port at ‘Aqaba and its overland transport routes had 
provided Iraq with its only major economic lifeline during eight years of war In a sense, 
the creation of the ACC simply institutionalized these bilateral linkages into a multilateral 
alliance 
For the Jordanian regime, however, the major regional changes that took place 1n the 
late 1980s involved not only Gulf security, but also Jordan’s role 1n the Arab-Israeli 
conflict In 1988, Jordan’s King Husayn renounced Jordan’s claims to the West Bank, 
thereby radically changing the strategic situation in the conflict and placing much of the 
burden of conflict resolution on the Israeli government and the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO) With the renunciation of its West Bank ties, however, Jordan’s 
strategic role in the region seemed suddenly unclear So for Jordanian policy-makers the 
ACC became a means for Jordan to retain its relevance and influence in regional politics 
beyond simply its role ın the Arab-Israeli peace process 18 
The ACC enhanced Jordan’s diplomatic and military position vis-a-vis Israel, by 
bringing together, in the same alliance, Egypt (the only state to have signed a peace treaty 
with Israel) and Iraq (a state that Israel now viewed as a serious military threat) 1? Jordan 
was thus assured of having key allies in case of peace or war in the region It was, 
therefore, 1n a position either to help promote peace initiatives to include even Iraq, or in 
the event of war, to be backed by Iraq 1n case 1t was itself attacked One of the most 
common terms used by Jordanian policy-makers at that time to describe the usefulness of 
their alliance with Iraq was “strategic depth "?9 That depth was perceived as bolstering not 
only Jordan’s external security ın relation to Israel, but also, more tangentially, the 
security of the Arab Gulf states (and hence Jordan's critical sources of financial aid) 
against threats from Iran It should be noted, however, that this view was not necessarily 
shared by Jordan’s counterparts in the GCC 
The strengthening of its ties with Iraq and Egypt through the ACC also enhanced 
Jordan’s strategic position vis-a-vis Syria Although King Husayn took great pains not to 
isolate or provoke the regime of Syrian president Hafiz al-Asad, the new alliance ensured 
a more balanced position between Jordan and its northern neighbor Jordanian officials 
suggested that Syria would either join the ACC at a later date, and thus diffuse any 
Jordanian-Syrian tensions, or would be held in check by Jordan’s powerful Arab allies 
even 1f hostility were to reemerge between Amman and Damascus 21 
un 
17 W Andrew Terrill, “Saddam”s Closest Ally Jordan and the Gulf War,” Journal of South Asian and 
Middle Eastern Studies 9, no 2 (Winter 1985), pp 43-54 
18 Economist Intelligence Unit, Jordan Quarterly Economic Report, no 2 (1989), p 7 
19 Israel had demonstrated its fear of Iraqi intentions as early as 1981 when it bombed the Osiraq Iraqi 
nuclear reactor After the formation of the ACC, Israel became especially concerned with growing military 
cooperation between Iraq and Jordan See, for example, Gloria Shamus, “Jordan and Iraq Set Up Joint Fighter 
Squadron,” Jerusalem Post, 18 February 1990 
20 Interviews with Jordanian foreign ministry officials and former cabinet ministers, Amman, February 
and March 1993 
21 Jordanian officials interviewed tended to stress the desire to bring Syria into the ACC. Syrian officials 


interviewed, however, tended to be skeptical or outright suspicious of Jordanian intentions. Interviews 1n Amman 
(foreign ministry) and Damascus (foreign ministry and People's Assembly), February to April 1993 
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Thus, even without formal defense agreements, the ACC presented non-member 
states 1n the region with a formidable bloc that could act as a powerful deterrent against 
potential attackers The presence of both Iraq and Egypt 1n the same regional alliance, 
however, also created considerable uncertainty and security fears in neighboring states 
Marshahng together the military might of both Egypt and Iraq might have proved 
reassuring for Jordan's regime, but 1t was worrisome for the Israeli government and for the 
ruling regimes in Kuwait, Saudi Arabia and Syria 22 The ACC, therefore, created a 
profound imbalance of regional military might within the Arab world As a reflection of 
this uneasiness, King Fahd of Saudi Arabia made a high profile visit to both Cairo and 
Baghdad 1n March 1989, shortly after the ACC was founded, seeking reassurances with 
respect to the organization's security and military intentions Saudi anxiety was deep 
enough that King Fahd even signed a non-aggression pact with Iraq before leaving 
Baghdad 23 

Largely to reassure other Arab countries, and particularly Saudi Arabia, the ACC 
states repeatedly stressed the economic dimensions of their alliance and denied they had 
any political or military intentions. But during the June 1989 meeting of their Supreme 
Council (made up of the four heads of state) in Alexandria, Egypt, the ACC countries 
called for greater coordination of their foreign policies, agreed not to use force against 
each other, and further committed themselves to the establishment of a joint defense 
pact ?4 

These developments may have only added to the security anxieties of Kuwait, Saudi 
Arabia and Syria, and reinforced their earliest suspicions regarding ACC intentions All 
three countries had reason to fear any resurgence of Iraqi power in the wake of the 
Iran-Jraq war In their attempts to calm such fears, the ACC states stressed that unlike the 
other two Arab regional organizations—the GCC and the AMU—therr organization had 
not limited its membership to a geographical subregion and was open to all Arab states 
that wished to apply for membership 25 

For the Jordanians, however, the key question remained what role Syria would play 
For although 15 Arab states belonged to either the ACC, AMU or GCC, Syria was the 
only major Arab power that remained outside all three alliances But since Syria was 
neither a Maghribi nor a Gulf state, the only one of these blocs that might have been 
accused of excluding Damascus was the ACC From the Jordanian regime's perspective, 
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22 In the view of former Jordanian Prime Minister Zayd al-Rifa'1 (1973-76, 1985— 89), this added an 
unwanted layer of tension to Saudi-Jordaman relations, which only worsened with the onset of the 1990-91 Gulf 
crisis Some Saudi leaders even charged later that the establishment of the ACC had been the first step toward 
the invasion of Kuwait Interview with Al-Rifa‘1, Amman, 29 March 1993 

23 Wahby, “The Arab Cooperation Council and the Arab Political Order," p 62 Commenting on this 
development, one analysis noted cryptically that “just why a non-aggression treaty should be necessary at this 
particular juncture— or why, if one ts necessary, it should not be equally necessary for, say, Kuwait—is not 
entirely clear” Middle East Economic Survey 32, no 26 (3-10 April 1989), p C3 

24 Fida Nasrallah, “The ACC and Arab Regional Problems," Middle East International, 25 August 
1989, pp 19-20 

25 Lamıs Andon, “Arab Cooperation Council Allaying Fears,” Middle East International, 17 February 
1989, p 8 See also Middle East Economic Survey 32, no 20 (20—27 February 1989), p C2 Comparing the 
openness of the ACC with the exclusivity of the GCC, one Jordanian foreign ministry official dismissed the Gulf 
organization as “exclusively an oil-producing countries’ country club” Interview in Amman, March 1993 
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the absence of Syria was a hindrance to the long-term success of the ACC ?6 However, 
given the continuous hostility between Iraq and Syria, the Jordanians were well aware that 
bringing Syria into the ACC would be a difficult and lengthy task ^ 

To avoid incurring Syrian hostility to its alliance venture, Jordan kept the Syrian 
regime apprised of all ACC developments King Husayn even made use of his personal 
diplomacy 1n various attempts to reconcile the regimes in Baghdad and Damascus, as a 
way to extend membership in the ACC to Syria. As early as 1986, well before the ACC 
had even come to fruition, the King had arranged a secret meeting between Syrian 
president Asad and Iraqi president Saddam Husayn at an air base in southern Jordan 7° 
This attempt at mediation and inter-Arab reconciliation was unsuccessful But even 
though Jordan’s various efforts failed, they did not go entirely unappreciated 1n Damascus, 
and Syrian officials made it clear that while Syria would not itself become an ACC 
member, ıt would nonetheless not oppose the grouping ?? 

Although the Jordanians may have felt more regionally secure as a result of the ACC, 
these considerations were not the only factors behind their desire to form the alliance 1n 
the first place, they viewed the military strength of their Egyptian and İraqı allies as an 
additional asset to a primarily economically-oriented alliance 30 The strategic depth gained 
by the political-economic alliance was an added bonus, while the main concerns of the 
Jordanian regime remained focused on its own precarious economic position and its 
domestic problems ?! Thus, while the creation of the ACC caused non-member states to 
reexamine their strategic positions and to assess the security implications of the new 
alliance, external security concerns do not appear to have been the main motivation even 
on the part of Jordan, the militarily-weakest ACC partner (much less on the part of Egypt 
or Iraq) It 1s, therefore, necessary to look elsewhere for the primary motivations behind 
the ACC 


DOMESTIC POLITICS UNREST, REFORM AND CHANGING COALITIONS 


The Jordanian decision to create the ACC came 1n the context of increasing domestic 
uncertainty and regime insecurity, and was followed almost immediately by upheaval and 
profound domestic change 1n Jordan Like many other states in the region, Jordan’s 
domestic political and economic scene had been deeply affected by the decline in the 
regional economy due to the global recession in the 1980s After the mid-1970s, the 
Jordanian regime had been able to nde the wave of the oil boom, growing increasingly 
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26 Perhaps no Jordanran official emphasized the need to shore up J ordanian-Syrian relations more than 
former pnme minister Al-Rrfa‘1 Discussion with Al-Rifa‘: in Amman, 29 March 1993 

27 Interview with Mudar Badran, Amman, 31 March 1993 

28 Interview with Zayd al-Rifa'1, Amman, 29 March 1993 

29 Syrıan officials, however, still regarded the assorted subregional organizations—the ACC, GCC, and 
AMU-—as all counterproductive to real Arab unity, because they subdivided the Arab world From their view, 
in short, the three alliances were working backwards In addition, they made clear that they did not expect the 
ACC, ın particular, to last long Interview with officials ın the Syrian foreign ministry and People’s Assembly, 
March and April 1993 

30 Interviews with Jordanian foreign ministry officials, Amman, March and April 1993 

31 Interviews with Jordanian foreign ministry officials, Amman, March and April 1993 
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reliant on external sources of aid to meet 1ts budgetary needs By the mid-1980s, however, 
that boom was over, as the price of oll plummeted The Jordanian economy was seriously 
affected as aid and worker remittances declined and the domestic sectors of the economy 
contracted Because of their own declimng revenues, Arab Gulf states cut their aid to the 
kingdom, which only exacerbated an already difficult economic situation. Taken together, 
these increasingly severe economic constraints soon affected the domestic stability of the 
state and the security of the Jordanian regime When the government announced its 
compliance with an austerity program sponsored by the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF), noting broke out throughout Jordan in April of 1989 ?? 

The April nots, sometimes referred to within Jordan as an "intifada" (uprising), 
reflected far more than economic unrest 33 The IMF program had merely provided the 
spark for an explosion of deep dissatisfaction with the regime While the Hashimite royal 
family had been aware of Jordan’s increasingly precarious economic position, it had 
sorely underestimated the political depth of the family's legitimacy crisis vis-a-vis 1t$ own 
society It1s perhaps ironic that this unequivocal signal to Jordan’s leaders occurred within 
months of the founding of the ACC Most importantly, the April nots were not really 
reflective of the perhaps overemphasized Palestiman-East Banker differences within 
Jordanian society but rather were instigated largely from within the East Bank community 
itself The unrest originated 1n Ma‘n, 1n the south of Jordan, a community that the regime 
took for granted as a bedrock constituency for the House of Hashim, given its history of 
support for the regime 

The domestic upheaval served as a kind of wake-up call for the regime, prompting 
the government to accelerate what ıt claimed was an already-initiated program of political 
reforms 34 Except for the reestablishment of parliament in 1984, for the first time since 
1967, little else had been accomplished despite considerable rhetoric In the aftermath of 
the 1989 nots, King Husayn attempted to adjust to the existing difficult circumstances 
through a limited program of political liberalization intended to broaden the basis of the 
Hashimite monarchy’s domestic support In a sense, the Hashimites were trying to 
renegotiate a kind of social contract with their people Given the depth of public anger 
over IMF reforms and alleged government corruption, this required significant conces- 
sions Within weeks of the nots, King Husayn had reshuffled the cabinet, sacked the 
extremely unpopular prime minister, Zayd al-Rifa‘1, and announced that new elections 
were to be held later that year This liberalization process was expanded 1n the early 1990s 
to include loosening government oversight of the media, lifting martial law 1n place since 
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32 “It’s Reckoning Time for Jordan,” The Middle East (June 1989), p 26 

33 Both Islamist and secular leftist political activists, interviewed for this study, tended to use the term 
“intifada,” The leftist Jordanian People's Democratic Party (HASHD) described the unrest as a habba nisaan 
(April squall) ın one of its platform pamphlets See Hizb al-Sha'b al-Dimuqrati al-Urdun (Jordanian People’s 
Democratic Party) (Amman Central Publication Authority, 1992), p 3 

34 Ahmad al-Lawzi, prime minister from 1971-73 and longtime speaker of Jordan’s upper house of 
parliament, argued that liberalization began as early as 1984 Interview with Al-Lawzi in Amman, 20 April 1993 
In contrast, the view that liberalization began reluctantly after April 1989 and then only in direct response to the 
uprising was noted by ‘Abd al-Latif ‘Arabryyat, a leading member of the Muslim Brotherhood and speaker of 
Jordan’s lower house of parliament (1990-93) Interview with “Arabiyyat in Amman, 25 February 1993 
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the 1967 war, and legalizing political parties 35: After earlier stalling tactics and 
disappointments, the political liberalization process finally appeared to be at a real take-off 
point, but only after the violent events of April 1989 36 

What 1s significant about these events, even though they occurred two months after 
the emergence of the ACC, is that they make clear the depth of the regime's domestic 
insecurity as 1t worked to bring that alliance to fruition The riots, in other words, did not 
emerge in a vacuum but from long-accumulated domestic discontent While the riots 
clearly cannot be said to be the reason behind the creation of the ACC, they did have a 
strong impact on the direction of the new alliance’s development, and on its implications 
for the Jordanian regime In this difficult domestic context, the ACC became part of the 
foreign policy dimension of a broader adjustment program to ensure the long term 
viability of the Hashimite monarchy At the inception of the ACC in February 1989, the 
member states had staked out goals for economic cooperation, but after the April riots, 
Jordaman officials pressed for more than a cosmetic political and economic alliance 
between the four countries In interviews, many officials emphasized the importance of 
Jordan’s foreign relations as the key to economic stability, and hence domestic social 
peace, within the kingdom 37 

Meanwhile, the economic liberalization and political democratization process that 
began in mid-1989 opened up the system to greater political activity for the Jordanian 
public, including business elites who were highly enthusiastic about the ACC’s economic 
potential The liberalization effort, 1n fact, opened the way for interest groups to form 
together as informal policy coalitions in efforts to affect the policy process to a greater 
extent than ever before These developments enhanced the political role of the commercial 
bourgeoisie 1n particular, which found that some of its interests matched those of the 
Jordanian regime 38 One aspect of this policy convergence was the push for greater market 
access not only for Jordanian labor but also for Jordanian exports Already heavily 
engaged ın Iraqi markets, some business people and entrepreneurs active in Jordan’s 
export sectors wanted to increase their access to Egyptian markets and strengthen their 
Iraqi connection ?? For these business elites, the ACC represented an institutional and 
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35 Even before the official legalization of political parties, a number of studies appeared in Jordan 
analyzing the ideological and party spectrum in Jordan See, for example, Ahmad Abu Khusa, Al-Dimugratiyya 
wa al-Ahzab al-Sıyasıyya al-Urduniyya (Democracy and Jordanian Political Parties) (Amman Shuraka al-Sharq 
al-Awsat Ir al-Tiba'a, 1991), Marwan Ahmad Sulayman al-'Abdalat, Kharita al-Ahzab al-Sıyasıyya al- 
Urduntyya (Map of Jordanian Political Parties) (Amman Dar al-‘Ubra 1992), and Sulayman Suways, “Kharıta 
al-Abzab al-Sıyasıyya fi al-Urdun" (A Map of Political Parties in Jordan), Al-Urdun Al-Jadid (1990), pp 
122-4] Beginning in 1993, the New Jordan Research Center also began publishing studies on individual 
political parties, as part of a series of short books on civil soctety and political life 1n Jordan 

36 For an analysis of the political and economic aspects of the liberalization program, see Laurie A 
Brand, "Economic and Political Liberalization in a Rentier Economy The Case of the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan,” in Hiya Hank and Denis Sullivan, eds, Privatization and Liberalization in. the Middle East 
(Bloomington Indiana University Press, 1992), pp 167-88 

37 Interviews with Jordanian foreign ministry officials, Amman, February and March, 1993 

38 Interviews with Jordanian economists at the Ministry of Industry and Trade and with officials in the 
Ministry of Planning, Amman, February and March 1993 

39 See also Brand, Jordan’s Inter-Arab Relations The Political Economy of Alliance Making, pp 
234-35, 273, 283-84 
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organizational structure that ensured that increased access to those markets would 
continue, and could, therefore, be relied upon 1n the long term 4? 

Since the export sector was dominated by Jordanians of Palestinian origin, economic 
liberalization may have functioned as a pay-off to coopt this key segment of Jordanian 
society at a particularly difficult time for the regime economically and politically The 
exports that benefited most from Jordan’s increased trade and mvestment relations with 
Jraq, Egypt and North Yemen, included agricultural produce, cement, fertilizers, and 
pharmaceuticals 41 By working with this economic elite within Jordanian society, the 
regime met its demands for increased inter-Arab trade 

Another sector of the Jordanian economic social structure that supported the 
formation of the ACC, and the strengthening of existing ties with Iraq 1n particular, was 
the construction industry ^^ Business people involved in this industry, in both the public 
and private sectors, saw the potential for windfall profits in the post-war reconstruction of 
Iraq Just as the overland transportation sector and the port of ‘Aqaba had benefited from 
the Iran-Iraq War by acting as Iraq's main supply lines, the construction industry was 
poised to reap the economic benefits of peace 43 A distinctive feature of Jordan’s 
construction industry 1s that 1t 1s one of the most popular civilian career areas for Jordan’s 
mulitary officers after they retire Those retired officers enter this profitable industry with 
considerable mulitary and government connections The extent of retired military 
participation 1n the civilian construction sector underscores the blurred lines 1n Jordan 
between private economic interests and the public sector political elite +4 Very often 
public and private sectors of Jordan’s overall political and economic elite actually overlap, 
revealing the linkages that exist between the economic interests of key domestic 
coalitions, such as those interested 1n export trade and construction, and their preferred 
foreign policy choices 

In sum, the ACC emerged during a period of domestic unease 1n Jordan Jordanian 
officials may have been aware of the mounting tensions, but they clearly underestimated 
their depth and strength. Consequently, domestic constraints were not a key factor 1n the 
initial formation of the ACC but soon became critical to its evolution and development 
These negative pressures spurred Tordanıan officials to try to get more economically out 
of the ACC They were joined, following the initial liberalization process, by private 
sector business elites lobbying for more genuine economic integration. The analysis so far 
has shown that considerations of domestic politics and of external security had significant 
influence on the development of the ACC, but were not the initial causes for its formation 
BERE 

40 See the discussion in Timothy J Piro, “The Domestic Bases of Jordan's Foreign Policy State 
Structures, Domestic Coalitions, and the Natronal Interest " Paper presented at the annual meeting of the Middle 
East Studies Association, Research Triangle Park, North Carolina, 11-14 November 1993 

41 Ibid, p 15 

42 Ibid, pp 13-16 

43 Interviews with officials at the Ministry of Industry and Trade, Amman, March 1993 

44 Many current government officials or business people interviewed for this study were former army 
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For these causal factors, it 1s necessary to explore more fully Jordan’s economic 
circumstances 


AID, MARKETS AND THE DRIVE FOR INTEGRATION 


The founders of the ACC went to great lengths to stress the economic dimensions of 
this alliance, downplaying any security implications and underscoring the benefits of joint 
economic action It 1s necessary, therefore, to move analytically beyond the Jordanian 
domestic political arena to place the ACC in its regional political and economic context 
Regional and even global economic trends influenced not only the particular form the 
ACC took, but also that taken by the AMU 1n North Africa Both organizations were 
certainly influenced by the earlier formation of the GCC Some analysts have suggested 
that the very similarity 1n the names of the GCC and the ACC underscores the influence 
of the former on the latter 45 

Perhaps more important, however, was the larger economic change in the global 
system represented by the then looming 1992 date for full European integration Like 
other countnes in the world, the ACC states were influenced by the shifts in the global 
economy in the direction of larger trading blocs They were particularly concerned with 
the economic implications of European integration for their own extensive trade links with 
Europe 46 Economic coordination within the ACC was to include free movement of labor 
and capital among member states, as well as increasing communication and transportation 
linkages between them “7 Economic integration was also to include joint projects in 
manufacturing and agricultural production In addition to agreements on cooperation 1n 
industry, agriculture, transportation, communications, and labor flow, the ACC states also 
agreed to greater coordination in social affairs, including education, health and cultural 
exchange The agreements of the ACC made clear that the four-country organization was 
to be only the beginning of what would eventually become a much larger grouping 
dedicated to “comprehensive Arab economic integration "48 

The plans of some Jordanian policy-makers were extremely ambitious Some felt that 
after the hurdle of incorporating Syria had been cleared, Lebanon could easily be included, 
once 1ts civil war ended ^? From there, the ACC could move on to establish direct linkages 
to the AMU and the GCC, thereby establishing the institutional foundations for real Arab 
Hu 

45 Wahby, “The Arab Cooperation Council and the Arab Political Order," p 61 

46 Max Rodenbeck, “Egypt Alignments,” Middle East International, 17 February 1989, pp 8-9 For 
a more detarled discussion of the limits of inter-Arab trade in the competitive, rather than complementary, 
econonues of the region, see Rodney Wilson, “The Economic Relations of the Middle East Toward Europe or 
Within the Region?" The Middle East Journal 48, no 2 (Spring 1994), pp 268-87 Wilson notes that the 
integration of Europe had the additional effect of constraining market access for outside exporters such as the 
Arab states The decline in trade flows to Europe, he argues, could be compensated by greater local trade 
integration, but by the mid-1990s few serious steps had been taken 1n this direction 

47 Rodenbeck, “Egypt Alignments,” p 9 

48 Middle East Economic Survey 32, no 20 (20-27 February 1989), p A8 


49 This may have been, however, the most optimistic scenario Interviews at Jordaman foreign ministry, 
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integration 59 But these rosy expectations clashed with the economic realities of the region 
in the 1980s As early as 1978, Jordan had switched its main Arab alliance from Syria to 
Iraq, which was far wealthier 5! Although the Jordanian-Iraqi relationship had developed 
politically and economically throughout the 1980s, 1t was not enough to forestall Jordan's 
mounting economic troubles The decline 1n Arab aid to Jordan, 1n particular, was a major 
factor ın the February 1989 balance of payments crisis for the regime—yust as the ACC 
was founded—and led to extreme instability for the Jordanian dinar ?? 

The precipitous decline 1n oil prices 1n the mid-1980s, as well as 1n Arab financial aid 
and remittances from Jordanian labor, created a serious debt situation for the kingdom 
Summing up the extent of Jordan’s debt crisis in 1989, one economic report noted that 
“debt servicing has emerged as the millstone around Jordan's neck "5? One of the clearest 
signs of Jordan’s increasing financial difficulties was the government’s announcement in 
March 1989 that Jordan’s Central Bank would cease all loan repayments to individual 
country lenders This policy was announced only after the government had also made clear 
that 1t had very reluctantly turned to the IMF and the World Bank to request the 
rescheduling of its debt repayments 55 

As noted earlier, the IMF-sponsored austerity program triggered a violent public 
response If the riots of April 1989 shocked the Hashimite monarchy, they also surprised 
Arab Gulf states which rushed emergency transfers of aid and even oil shipments to the 
kingdom 1n an attempt to shore up the monarchy and reestablish stability in Jordan While 
the Jordanian authorities welcomed this assistance, there was nonetheless bitterness at 
both the state and the popular levels that such severe domestic upheavals had been 
necessary before Arab aid was offered to the kingdom The official government line on the 
disturbances included scathing attacks on Gulf states for failing to fulfill the pledges of aid 
they had made at the 1978 Baghdad summit 5” In short, the Jordanian regime was quick 
to place the blame on policies outside its own control, rather than focus on economic 
mismanagement or political bungling of the country’s domestic affairs Jordanians, 
however, were more critical of their government, and even East Bank elites, the traditional 
backbone of Hashimite rule, sent delegations with petitions to King Husayn making clear 
their demands for political reform 56 Public concern and scorn were directed, in particular, 
at government nepotism and corruption 

While much of this hostility was directed against particular government officials, 
such as Prime Minister Rifa'i, the general public's disillusionment with their government 
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50 Some political elites even speculated on the possibilities of Israel joining in a broad regional customs 
union 1f peace were achieved Interviews with Jordanian government officials, Amman, March and April 1993 

51 See Amatzia Baram, “Baath: Iraq and Hashemite Jordan From Hostility to Alignment,” The Middle 
East Journal 45, no 1 (Winter 1991), pp 51-70, and Laurie A Brand, "Economics and Shifting Alliances 
Jordan’s Relations with Syna and Iraq, 1975-81,” International Journal of Middle East Studies 26 no 3 
(August 1994), pp 393-413 

52 Middle East Economic Survey 32, no 19 (13-20 February 1989), p BI 

53 Economist Intelligence Unit, Jordan Quarterly Economic Report, no 1 (1989), p 1 

54 Economist Intelligence Unit, Jordan Quarterly Economic Report, no 2 (1989), pp 10-11 

55 Economist Intelligence Unit, Jordan Quarterly Economic Report, no 3 (1989), p 13 

56 These included Jordan’s professional associations for doctors, engineers, lawyers, and business 
people See “Its Reckoning Time for Jordan,” The Middle East (June 1989), pp 26-27 
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continued even after particular individuals (like the prime minister) were removed from 
power After the 1989 elections, the caretaker government of Shanf Zayd 1bn Shakir was 
replaced by another veteran prime minister, Mudar Badran, who then came under verbal 
attack for his past actions 1n government Badran, a longtime loyalist and confidant of the 
king, had served as prime minister for most of the period 1976—84 But in the new climate 
of political democratization and greater openness of the media, parliamentary factionalism 
also came to the fore A surprised Badran actually had to fight to win a vote of confidence 
in parliament in order to begin his new administration, and to fend off attacks by other 
powerful elites about the way he had previously served 1n office 57 

Despite the long term political fallout from the April 1989 uprising, the immediate 
effect of the quick money transfers from sympathetic Gulf states, coupled with the IMF 
agreement, was to ease Jordan’s balance of payments difficulties In sum, just as the 
political uprising had underscored the regime’s need to strengthen its domestic basis, it 
had also made clear its need for more durable economic arrangements with 1ts neighbors 
Those considerations enhanced the importance of the ACC mn the eyes of the regime, as 
this alliance provided Jordan with the institutional framework it needed to improve 
regional economic cooperation that could boost the Jordanian economy as a whole Thus, 
the main reason the Jordanians were careful to reassure the Gulf states about the ACC’s 
intentions had almost nothing to do with concerns for military-security implications 
Rather, the Jordanians wanted to make sure that while they were reaping the economic 
benefits of their membership 1n the ACC they were not sacrificing the kingdom’s critical 
aid linkages to the GCC states 58 The Jordanian government, therefore, attempted not only 
to establish the ACC as a new regional bloc, but also to mold this alliance specifically to 
meet Jordan’s pressing economic needs Meeting those needs was understood to be critical 
to the long term political survival of the Hashimite monarchy 


JORDAN AND THE FALL OF THE ARAB COOPERATION COUNCIL 


As major architects of the ACC, Jordanian policy-makers believed that they had 
constructed an alliance that would stand the test of time Based on mutual economic 
interest, the ACC was to ensure long term stability 1n Jordan’s relations with 1ts Arab 
neighbors The Jordanian policy-makers predicted that eventually more and more Arab 
countries would join the ACC But despite their lofty goals, and the initial optimism that 
many of them had been achieved, the Jordanian policy-makers were not prepared when 
their experiment came crashing down 5” 

With the onset of the Persian Gulf crisis of 1990—91, the ACC became instantly 
deadlocked, as its two most powerful members—lraq and Egypt—shifted overnight from 
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58 Interviews with Jordaman foreign ministry officials, Amman, February and March 1993 
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ACC allies to military adversaries 99 Notwithstanding the numerous Hashimite attempts at 
defusing the cnsis, the ACC proved an empty shell 1n the face of its own members’ 
hostility toward one another And after the crisis, when the smoke had cleared from 
Operation “Desert Storm,” few noticed that the deadline for renewal of the ACC charter 
had come and gone The ACC was, for all 1ntents and purposes, dead 

Even before the crisis marked the end of the ACC, however, the member states had 
run into problems trying to move beyond economic cooperation to political and security 
agreements Ultimately, the problems reflected fundamentally different visions of the 
political role of the ACC For the Jordanians, the ACC was a political-economic bloc that 
would start with the four countries and later extend to a far broader regional alliance 
Yemen may have shared this general view But the real problem lay with the two more 
powerful members of the alliance Iraq made consistent attempts to politicize the ACC and 
bring it in line with Iraqi foreign policy, particularly as a force against Syria Egypt, on 
the other hand, strongly resisted these maneuvers, and tried to avoid closer political or 
secunty ties with Iraq, emphasizing all the while the purely economic aspect of the 
alliance 9! 

In some respects the Egyptian government accomplished what may have been an 
additional goal for joining the ACC, namely being readmitted to the League of Arab 
States, which was achieved 1n part through ACC pressure But for Iraq, 1n contrast, the 
political and economic linkages within the alliance were only the beginning of a broader 
political agenda These ulterior motives, in effect, led to conflict within the alliance and to 
considerable resentment on the part of the Jordanians They felt that the Egyptians and 
Iraqis might have been pursuing cynical self-serving strategies from the start, while they 
themselves believed ın the greater potential of the ACC Reflecting on what went wrong 
with the ACC, one former prime minister of Jordan remarked that while Jordan and 
Yemen worked well together, “the other two were of course trying to dominate the 
show "€? Another official concluded with more bitterness that “the ACC was a disaster, we 
wanted a forum for economic and political cooperation, the Egyptians wanted purely an 
economic forum, and the Iraqis just wanted to take advantage of us "62 

With the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, much of this debate became moot The ACC never 
officially collapsed, yet neither did ıt revive In sharp contrast to the fanfare and 
ceremonies that had marked the inauguration of the new alliance in 1989, the ACC in 
essence simply faded away as its charter expired in 1991, and continuing hostility between 
key members prevented its renewal With their main Arab alliance partners now facing off 
against one another under the looming shadow of war, the Jordamian regime had a very 
important decision to make To the surprise and chagrin of its Western allies, the 
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historically conservative and pro-Western regime did not follow conventional expecta- 
tions and support the US-led coalition against Iraq Instead, 1t maintained its alliance with 
Iraq while simultaneously attempting to appease all sides of the crisis and avert a regional 
war Jordanian policy-makers believed that had their strategy succeeded, the peaceful 
solution to the Gulf crisis would have provided the basis for the restoration of the ACC, 
with Jordan as the mediator between Egypt and Iraq 63 But Jordan’s Gulf crisis strategy, 
like the ACC itself, proved to be a failure with damaging political and economic 
consequences for the Hashimite kingdom 


CONCLUSION 


This examination of the rise and fall of the ACC suggests the need to move beyond 
Standard mulitary-security explanations of inter-state alliance dynamics, in order to 
incorporate a more complex model that takes into account domestic politics and political 
economy as key elements influencing policy-makers Jordan’s experience with the ACC 
underscores the importance of focusing on the changing dynamics of its domestic politics, 
as well as on the economic underpinnings of its regime’s stability, for a full explanation 
of Jordanian foreign policy behavior 6” At the same time, however, Jordan’s experience 
suggests that the fullest and most accurate explanations for the formation of the ACC, or 
any other 1nter-Arab alliance, may be those that can take 1nto account issues of external 
security, domestic politics, and political economy and assess their relative importance for 
those alliances 

In addition, this case has strong implications for understanding the broader regional 
dynamics—and limitations— of regional integration and alliances in the Arab world The 
abrupt end to the ACC experiment calls attention to the triumph of the Westphalian state 
system The early problems within the ACC regarding the different intentions of its 
member states, coupled with the Gulf crisis itself, both made clear the tensions that exist 
between integrationist agendas and the more dominant tendency of precarious regimes 
when challenged to fall back on individual state sovereignty, and not on pan-Arab unity © 
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64 The Jordanian attempt at moderation and at finding a middle path between Iraq and the US-led 
coalition was influenced by a number of factors Jordanian domestic pro-Iraqi pressures, deep economic 
dependency on Iraq, a genuine fear of a war spilling over into conflict between Iraq and Israel (to be fought in 
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Although the ACC represents only a single episode of alliance-making in the Arab 
world, the fate of the ACC demonstrates the limits of unity and integration efforts 1n 
contemporary Arab politics The brief triumphs of the ACC, on the other hand, show that, 
even for a short time, otherwise disparate states 1n the region can form alliances by means 
of which they can achieve meaningful political and economic cooperation For some of the 
ACC’s Jordanian advocates, the lessons of the ACC lie not in its 1gnominious end, but in 
the promise it held at its inception 8? In sum, the short life of the ACC need not leave us 
with the idea that unity via economic cooperation, even while preserving the political 
sovereignty of individual states, 1s really that daunting an enterprise The other regional 
blocs—the AMU and the GCC—have survived well beyond the 1991 Gulf war to 
continue to play significant roles in inter-Arab relations m 

Many Jordanian policy-makers tend to wax philosophic when discussing the lessons 
of their ACC venture for the future of inter-Arab relations By recognizing and accepting 
the limitations placed on unity by regimes intent on preserving their state's sovereignty, 
Jordan would know better next time how to proceed toward a more lasting Arab alliance of 
It appears that for the time being, Jordan is no longer interested in pursuing its 
integrationist agenda of creating Arab alliance blocs Following the collapse of the ACC 
in the aftermath of the 1991 Gulf War, Jordan turned away from such Arab alliances 
Instead, Jordan moved toward ever-deeper economic and strategic cooperation with 
Western powers, especially the United States, and even more importantly, following a 
peace treaty in 1994, toward full political and economic relations with Israel 7° 
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BASIC FREEDOMS IN A FRACTURED 
LEGAL CULTURE: EGYPT AND THE CASE 
OF NASR HAMID ABU ZAYD 


George N Sfeir 


The modernization of law in the Arab world, which began in the nineteenth century, 
has created a dichotomy between the European-based laws in the constitutional, 
commercial and criminal law fields and the Islamic and other religious laws which 
continue to apply to matters of personal status and domestic relations Certain 
individual rights and freedoms guaranteed by constitutions have been subverted by 
limitations on the freedom of belief, impediments to marriage, and lack of gender 
equality, in the religious laws The detrimental impact of these fundamental 
contradictions in the same legal system are illustrated by the case in Egypt of 
Professor Nasr Hamid Abu Zayd, who was accused of heresy and ordered to 
separate from his wife on the grounds that Islamic rules of domestic relations do not 
permit a Muslim woman to be married to an apostate from Islam 


T. confrontation between liberal and traditional values has been a common feature in 
evolving democracies Societies that have achieved a liberal democratic existence tend to 
forget that the liberal view was born 1n conscious opposition to traditionalism,! while 
those that have yet to do so tend to overlook the fact that the logical outcome of the liberal 
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state 1s secularism ? In Arab Muslim societies, where tradition 1s closely identified with 
religion, the constitutional declarations of basic freedoms, themselves a product of the 
modern liberal state, are more often than not frustrated, not so much by the actions of 
Oppressive governments (although that cannot be completely dismissed), as by the 
contradictions in the legal culture between traditional religious values and the newly 
adopted attributes of the modern state 

Some of the blame lies with the Arab constitutions that endorse, if not create, these 
contradictions On the one hand, there are the religiously oriented personal status laws that 
are not based on the constitution, but define and limit some of its provisions on basic 
freedoms On the other, these freedoms are often qualified by the phrase "as defined by," 
or “in accordance with,” the enabling law The constitution may very well guarantee, for 
example, the equality of citizens and their freedom of belief, of expression, of association, 
and of literary and scientific creativity, as the Egyptian constitution does But when it 
comes to the enabling laws, such as those regulating the press and political parties, one 
finds an inordinate number of restrictions on their freedom of expression, formation and 
activity The religiously based laws of personal status and domestic relations also 1mpose 
limits on the freedom of belief, marriage and equality between the sexes 

These conflicting norms ın the same legal system, already made incongruent by the 
dichotomy between the secular and the religious, can have a significant 1mpact on the lives 
of ordinary citizens A case in point 1s that of Professor Nasr Hamid Abu Zayd A 
distinguished scholar of Islamic studies and Arabic literature at Cairo University, he has 
been a proponent of the modern science of hermeneutics in the interpretation of the 
Quran ? Some of his colleagues with fundamentalist Muslim leanings had long claimed 
that his theories and writings were so out of line with accepted traditional Islamic views 
that they amounted to heresy In 1993, an enterprising group of Islamist lawyers, with no 
connection to Abu Zayd, petitioned the Court of First Instance to divorce him from his 
wife, Ibtihal Yunis, an academician and a teacher, on grounds that a Muslim wife may not, 
under Islamic law (which 1s the law of domestic relations of Muslims 1n Egypt), remain 
married to an apostate from Islam ^ 

The Abu Zayds had no intention of getting divorced. They also believed that their 
freedoms of belief and expression were fully guaranteed by the Egyptian constitution 
What then would a group of outsiders have to do with their marnage, and how could their 
marriage, unbeknownst to them, be suddenly invalidated because of what one of them had 
said or written? 

This article will seek an answer to these questions, and 1n the process analyze the 
medieval Islamic notions of hisba (promoting the good and combating evil) radda 
(apostasy), and nikah (wedlock), which figured 1n the case, and how they could be used 


poi 

2 Owen Chadwick, The Secularization of the European Mind in the 19th Century (Cambridge 
Cambridge University Press, 1975), p 27 

3 His latest major work 1s Al-Nas, al-Sulta, al-Haqıqa Al-Fikr al-Dint Bayn Iradat al-Ma‘rifa wa 
Iradat al-Haymana (The Text, the Authority, the Truth Religious Thought Between the Desire for Knowledge 
and the Desire for Hegemony) (Beirut and Casablanca Al-Markaz al-Thaqafi al-‘Arabi, 1995) 

4 See Muhammad al-Dijwi, Al-Ahwal al-Shakhstyya lt al-Misriyyın al-Muslimin (Personal Status of 
Egyptian Muslims) (Cairo. Dar al-Nashr lh al-Tamı"at al-Misriyya, 1969), pp 33-34 
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to compromise the modern constitutional concepts of freedom of belief and expression, as 
well as individual rights and the rule of law in a modern democratic state This article will 
also examine how Egyptian courts dealt with this unprecedented case in which the 
petitioners, unable to deny Abu Zayd the right of freedom of thought and expression under 
the consttution, 1nvoked the equally legitimate restrictions on his freedom of belief and 
of marriage under the personal status and domestic relations law 


THE RULINGS OF THE COURTS 


On 27 January 1994, the Giza Court of First Instance dismissed the petition of the 
Islamist lawyers to divorce the Abu Zayds on the procedural grounds that the lawyers 
were not a party to the dispute and that, therefore, they had no legitimate cause of action ? 
The court refrained, however, from expressing an opinion on whether Abu Zayd did in 
fact commit apostasy and 1f doing so should invalidate his marriage 

On appeal by petitioners, the Cairo Appeals Court, Department of Personal Status, 
dismissed on 14 June 1995 the decision of the Giza Court It stated that 1t found that Abu 
Zayd's writings amounted to heresy, and that since heresy was within the purview of the 
law of personal status 1t was subject to the shari'a (Islamic law) rules rather than those of 
the Civil Procedure Code The petitioners, the Court of Appeals argued, therefore had the 
right to invoke the shart‘a rule of hisba to petition the court © 

Hisba 1s one of those medieval concepts of Islamic law which, because of the 
overlapping spheres of the religious and the secular 1n Arab legal culture, reappear from 
time to time to claim a place 1n the emerging legal order Broadly speaking, hisba is the 
obligation incumbent upon every Muslim to promote the good and combat evil A Muslim 
could do this by warning, remonstrating, and, 1n the case of failure of public authority to 
act, by legally intervening and constraining ? This 1s as far as this concept was developed 
legally In practice, however, the concept of hisba was associated primarily with the office 
of the muhtasib, whose task 1t was to supervise and control the market place, to check 
weights and measures and to combat dishonesty and immorality The duties of the 
muhtasib are not to be confused with those of either the shurti (police) or the qadı (judge) 

Historically, the office of the muhtasib 1s said to have had its origin in that of the 
agronomos, the Byzantine market 1nspector, an office which the Umayyads took over 
when they established their administration in Damascus 1n the seventh century AD ® The 
office of the muhtasib continued to exist in a number of Muslim countries, especially in 
those of North Africa, until relatively recent times, when its duties were coopted by the 
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5 Egyptian Code of Civil Procedure, Law No 13 of 1968, Article 3, 1n Al-Jarida al-Rasmiyya (Cairo), 
no 19, 9 May 1968 

6 Text ın Al-Muhamat (Cairo), vol 74 (January-April 1995), pp 160-79 

7 Claude Cahen and M Talbı, “Hısba,” Encyclopedia of Islam, new ed, vol 3 (Liden EJ Brill, 
1971), pp 485-89 

8 Noel J Coulson, A History of Islamic Law (Edinburgh Edinburgh University Press, 1964), pp 27-28 
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various administrative arms of the modern state Today, traces of the institution can still 
be found 1n the morality police of Saudi Arabia 9 

In dismissing the petition, the Giza Court of First Instance had relied on the rules of 
procedure applicable to civil courts, which deny persons without a cause of action, or who 
are not parties to the case, the right to petition the court !? Why then did the two courts 
differ on which procedural rule should apply? 

When Egypt abolished the shari‘a courts, as well as the Christian and Jewish millet 
tribunals, ın 1956 and transferred their jurisdictions in matters of personal status and 
domestic relations to the civil courts,!! it did not completely succeed m straddling the 
religious/secular divide of the legal system The state required the civil courts to continue 
applying the same religious laws of personal status and domestic relations that the 
religious tribunals had applied in the past, with the confusing procedural proviso that 
"except 1n matters for which special rules have been provided in the shari‘a court 
regulations or in other relevant laws, the rules of the Civil Procedure Code shall apply to 
procedures pertaining to matters of personal status and of vvaqf "!? 

The Cairo Appeals Court interpreted this to mean that 1n cases involving substantive 
matters of personal status and wagf (religious endowments), matters previously within the 
competence of the shari‘a courts, the civil courts had to apply the Law of Procedure of 
Shari‘a Courts,!? and not the civil procedure rules This was a derogation from the spirit 
of the 1955 law which sought to unify, at least procedurally, the administration of Justice 
in the country Article 280 of the Law of Procedure of Shari‘a Courts, on the other hand, 
required the decisions of the courts to comply with the shari‘a rules of personal status and 
domestic relations, and where these were deficient, with “the preponderant rulings of the 
Hanafite madhhab, or school of jurisprudence "!^ The exception was where the law 
provided for special rules, 1n which case the decision of the court had to comply with these 
special rules 

According to the Cairo Appeals Court, since there were no special rules governing 
apostasy 1n the statutory religious laws of personal status and domestic relations, nor in the 
positive constitutional, civil or criminal laws, the rulings of the Hanafite school of 
jurisprudence had to be applied Hanafite figh (jurisprudence) recognizes every Muslim's 
obligation to resort to hisba where the rights of God are at stake 


—-—. 
9 Saudi Royal Decree M/37 of 26/10/1400 AH, “Nizam Hay'at al-Amr bi al-Ma'ruf wa al-Nahıy “an 

al-Munkar" (The Organization for Enjoining the Good and Refraimng from Evil) This body 1s responsible for 
the “morality” police, whose duties, according to article 9 of the decree, are to “guide, advise, and order people 
to abide by the religious duties provided m the Shari‘a, and to refrain from committing any of the acts prohibited 
by Shari‘a” Text ın Um al-Qura (Riyadh), no 2853, 23 January 1981 

10 Egyptian Code of Civil Procedure, Law No 13 of 1968, Article 3, in Al-Jarida al-Rasmiyya, no 19 
of 1968 

11 Law No 462 of 1955, in Al-Waqai‘ al-Misrtyya, no 73 bis, 24 September 1995 For a historical 
background to the jurisdiction of religious tribunals 1n matters of personal status and domestic relations, see 
George N Sfeir, “The Abolition of Confessional Jurisdiction in Egypt The Non-Muslim Courts,” The Middle 
East Journal 10, no 3 (Summer 1956), p 248 

12 Law No 462 of 1955, Article 5 Quotation translated by author 

13 Decree Law No 78 of 1931, in Al-Wagat‘ al-Misriyya, no 53, 20 May 1931 

14 Ibid Quotation translated by author 
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Having distinguished between the nghts of God, which it said represented “the 
interest of the entire Muslim Community,”!5 and between personal nghts, which concern 
only specific individuals, the Cairo Appeals Court went on to uphold the Quranic 
obligation of hisba of every Muslim to enjoin the good and forbid the evil !6 Conse- 
quently, the Carro Court of Appeals argued, the lower court had erred in denying the 
petitioners the right to invoke hisba to bring about the divorce of Mrs Abu Zayd from her 
husband, as being married to an apostate from Islam was a violation of the rights of God 


IHE RIGHTS OF GOD AND THE RIGHTS OF MAN 


What exactly are the nghts of God? According to ‘Abd al-Wahab Khallaf, the 
Egyptian authority on shari/a and fiqh, the rights of God relate to those legal precepts 1n 
Islam the purpose of which 1s to serve the public interest In cases when public and private 
interests overlap, the former predominate 17 Achievement of the common interest of the 
Islamic umma (community) includes meeting its darurıyat (necessities), satisfying its 
hajtyat (needs), and allowing its tahsiniyat (betterment) 

The necessities are those five basic elements essential to preserving the good life din 
(religion), nafs (soul of human being), ‘aql (mind), ‘trd (honor) and mal (property) The 
denial of those necessities 1s a transgression against the rıghts of God For the defense of 
religion, the shari‘a legitimizes Jihad (holy war) and imposes punishment for apostasy, for 
the protection of the soul, the shari‘a created the laws of marnage for the proper 
procreation and preservation of mankind, for the security of the mind, the shari‘a 
prohibited wine and anything intoxicating, for safeguarding honor, the shari‘a prescribed 
punishment for adultery, and for the proper maintenance of property, the shari‘a 
prohibited theft, fraud and usury 15 

From the perspective of the Islamic legal order, which continues to govern matters 
of personal status and domestic relations in Egypt, Abu Zayd’s faith or lack thereof, as 
well as his wife's wish to remain or not to remain married to him, were not matters of 
personal rights but of the rights of God The measure of these nghts was not what the Abu 
Zayds perceived them to be, but rather what the public interest determined them to be 


CONSTITUTIONAL GUARANTEES OF BASIC FREEDOMS 


How did the Abu Zayds' constitutional rights then figure 1n this case? As 1n most 
Arab constitutions, the Egyptian constitution 1s quite explicit on these rights The state 
guarantees the freedom of belief in article 46 of the constitution, the freedom of opinion 
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15 “Mahkamat Isti'naf al-Qahıra al-Da”ıra (14) Ahwal Nafsıyya” (Decision of the Cairo Court of 
Appeals, Department 14, Domestic Relations), Al-Muhamat (Cairo) 74 (Tanuary-Aprıl 1995), pp 160—79 
Quotation translated by author 

16 "You are the best Community brought forth for mankind, enjoining that which 1s good and fair and 
prohibiting that which is evil and forbidden, for you believe in God. " The Holy Quran, vol 1, m Arabic with 
English translations by Abdullah Yusuf Ali (New York Hafner Publishing Company, 1946), p 151 The above 
excerpt was translated from the Arabic by the author 

17 “Abd al-Wahab Khallaf, ‘Ilm al-Figh (The Science of Jurisprudence) (Caro Matba‘at al-Nasr, 
1972), p 210 

18 Ibid 
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and its expression in article 47, personal freedom, including the inviolability of a citizen's 
private life in articles 41 and 45, and the freedom of scientific research, literary, artistic 
and academic activity in article 49 The constitution also guarantees freedom of the press 
and publication, of association, of movement and emigration, of private property, and of 
the home, among others, 1n accordance with the relevant laws 1? 

It is clear from these provisions that although the Egyptian constitution recognizes 
and guarantees all basic freedoms, these freedoms fall under two categones those that are 
absolute and may not be diminished or encumbered by any enabling legislation, and those 
that are relative inasmuch as their enjoyment 1s subject to the limitations and restrictions 
of the enabling legislation 

Historically, most states have had to deal with the persistent challenge of how to 
regulate these constitutional rights and freedoms without emasculating them 1n practice 
A reading of any constitution does not 1n itself provide a clear indication of the measure 
of freedom citizens enjoy at any particular time This 15 especially true of Egypt and other 
Arab states, where the accumulation of limitations and restrictions by laws to define and 
regulate constitutional rights and freedoms has sapped these rights of much of their 
vitality 2° The perennial conflict between the Egyptian journalists’ syndicate and the 
government over the freedom of the press, for instance, resulted in 1995 1n an amendment 
of the Penal Code which extended the punishments of up to one year 1n prison and a 
LE5,000 ($1,500) fine on editors and reporters who published false or biased rumors and 
unsubstantiated stories with the intent of maligning the mstitutions and leading members 
of the government ?! The following year, responding to criticism from the press, the 
reference to institutions and leading members of the government was expunged from the 
amendment 22 

This 1s not to say that even in liberal democratic states the freedoms of speech and 
of the press are absolute and uniform, the problem of balancing them against other 
legitimate interests of society also exists 23 In democratic states, however, which are faced 
with a constitutional injunction against laws abridging the freedoms of speech and the 
press,”* the decision 1s left to the courts The problem, on the other hand, with allowing 


—— 

19 The current Egyptian constitution was adopted in 1971 during President Jamal “Abd al-Nasir's 
regime In 1980, Egyptian President Anwar al-Sadat’s regime introduced certam amendments, the most 
significant being, in Article 5, the right of having a multiplicity of political parties, and the change in the wording 
of Article 2 from Islamic law as a source of legislation to Islamic law as the source of legislation For the text 
in English, see Albert T Blaustein and Gisbert H Flanz, eds , Constitutions of the Countries of the World, vol 
6 (New York Oceana Publications, 1994), for the text in Arabic, see Yusuf Qurma Khun, Al-Dasatr fi al-‘Alam 
ai-‘Arabi (Constitutions in the Arab World) (Beirut Dar al-Umara, 1989), pp 591-601 

20 Wald Thabıt Ghabnyal, “Himayat al-Hurnya fi Muwajahat al-Tashri' Durasa fi Dusturiyat 
al-Tashri‘at al-Muqayyıda lt al-Hurrtyat” (Protecting Freedom Against Legislation A Study of the Constitu- 
tionality of Legislation Restricting Freedoms), Al-Muhamat 70, (March-April, 1990), pp 101, 108 

21 Law No 93 of 1995, amending the 1937 Penal Code, in Al-Jarida al-Rasmiyya, no 21 bis, 28 May 1995 

22 Law No 95 of 1996, 1n Al-Jarida al-Rasmiyya, no 25 bis, 30 June 1996 

23 See Sydney Kentridge, “Freedom of Speech Is It the Primary Right?” International and 
Comparative Law Quarterly 45, (April 1996), p 253 

24 In the United States, for example, the First Amendment to the Constitution states “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an estabhshment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the press " Text in Albert T Blaustein and Gisbert H Flanz, eds , Constitutions of 
the Countries of the World, vol 22 (Dobbs Ferry, NY Oceana Publications, Inc , 1996) 
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the legislature or the executive to set limits on the exercise of constitutional freedoms, 1s 
the absence of clear criteria for assessing when the ordering of rights and freedoms ends 
and their restriction begins In their case, there are only the flawed political critena of 
“public interest” or “national security,” which are prone to be arbitrary 


THE ANTINOMY OF CIVIL RIGHTS AND RELIGIOUS DUTIES 


Even where the constitutional rights of freedom of belief and of expression are not 
compromised by executive or legislative action, they may be contradicted by the religious 
laws of personal status and domestic relations, which owe their legitimacy to sacred texts 
that are viewed as being at least equal with, if not superior to, man-made constitutions ?5 
The 1948 Egyptian Civil Code failed to accommodate the rules of personal status and 
domestic reJations, at the same time that 1t 1ncorporated some of the viable Islamic rules 
of contracts and obligations 1nto what was essentially a secular European-type code The 
author of the code, jurist “Abd al-Razzaq al-Sanhuri, justified this failure by saying that 
trying to incorporate them would have saddled the drafting committee with obvious 
difficulties Not only were these rules based on religious doctrine for Muslims and 
non-Muslims alike, he said, but there had been no previous attempt to unify, let alone 
secularize those rules, which would have created “insurmountable obstacles and confusion 
ın the formulation of the code "2$ 

Thus, left secure in their traditional shari‘a moorings, the rules of personal status and 
domestic relations, which comprise a good part of private law?" 1n Egypt and elsewhere 
in the Arab world, have maintained a form of autonomy within the emergent legal order 
and its constitutional controls Furthermore, these rules are only partially codified, they 
continue to draw on sources going back to the ninth century opinions and commentaries 
of various schools of jurisprudence, with considerable room for diversity and dissension 

This dichotomy in the legal system has also encouraged the emergence of self- 
appointed guardians of public virtue and morality who take their cue from provisions in 
the Egyptian constitution which identify the state, as well as the source of its legislation, 
with Islam The Council of Islamic Research of Al-Azhar University, for example, 
contrary to legal provisions defining 1ts functions?’ and the objections of the courts, has 
[aaa 

25 The more moderate Islamist thinking calls for a single constitutional-Islamic concept of legitimacy 
that would merge positive legitimacy (according to the constitution) with Islamic legitimacy (according to the 
shari‘a), since the constitutton provides that shari‘a 1s the source of legislation See Tawfiq al-Shawi, Sryadat 
al-Shart‘a al-Isiamiyya fi Misr (The Sovereignty of Islamic Law in Egypt) (Cairo Al-Zahra! 11 al-1*lam 
al-“Arabı, 1987), p 22 

26 “Abd al-Razzaq al-Sanhun, Al-Wasu fi Sharh al-Qanun al-Madanı al-Jadid (The Intermediate 
Explanation of the New Civil Code) (Cairo Dar al-Nashr İr al-Tamı"at al-Misriyya, 1952), vol 1, pp 26-27 
Quotation translated by author 

27 In countnes following the civil law system, laws are divided into two categories. private and public 
The former deals with individual relations, the latter with relations between individuals and the government (e g , 
criminal law) 

28 Law No 103 of 1961 in Al-Jartda al-Rasmiyya, no 152, 10 July 1961, describes the function of the 


Council of Research as limited to research and study of what 1s published about Islam at home and abroad 1n 
order to benefit from what 1s useful, and correct what 1s erroneous 
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set itself up as the official religious censor to ban from book shops and fairs publications 
it considers critical of Islam 29 

By his critique of religious thought, Abu Zayd entered into this confusing legal 
realm While believing that he was simply exercising his constitutional right of "freedom 
of scientific, literary, artistic and academic creativity” under article 49 of the constitution, 
he was, unbeknownst to him, abandoning his Muslim faith and consequently violating the 
rules of personal status and domestic relations 3° Ironically, about the same time that the 
Cairo Appeals Court was siding with his accusers and had decided to invalidate his 
marriage to his wife, Abu Zayd’s major work,?! published not in Cairo but in Beirut and 
Casablanca, lamented ın tts first pages that “the entire Arab heritage has been encapsulated 
solely ın Islam, which has become such a symbol of identity that its abandonment would 
only spell “adamıya (nihilism) and the risk of diya” (perdition) ”?? 

Lacking the competence to do so, Egyptian courts, and most Arab courts for that 
matter, have been unable to bring the religious laws of personal status and domestic 
relations into conformity with the provisions of their countries’ constitutions Even in 
defining apostasy, as we shall presently see, there has been no consensus among Islamic 
scholars 


WHAT EXACTLY IS APOSTASY? 


The orthodox Muslim view maintains that a person who abandons Islam commits 
apostasy and must be put to death According to this view, it 1s important “to safeguard 
the freedom of the faith from those who seek to undermine and corrupt the Muslim 
Community , an action that 1s comparable to high treason in modern states "33 The 
problem with this comparison ss that 1t fails to take into account the restrictions placed on 
the concept of high treason in modern constitutions In early American history, for 
example, treason was used by some states of the Union to suppress all sorts of persons and 
groups considered enemies of the state Any act that displeased the authorities was dubbed 
treasonous and, therefore, punishable by death or banishment This lasted until the Federal 
Constitution, adopted in 1788, defined treason only in “levying war against (the states)” 
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29 See ‘Abdallah Khalil, Al-Qawanin al-Muqayıda li al-Huquq al-Madantyya wa al-Styastyya fi 
al-Tashrı" al-Misri (Laws Restricting Civil and Political Rights in Egyptian Legislation) (Cairo Al-Munazama 
al-Mısrıyya lı Huquq al-Insan, 1993) The author cites, 1n pages 149 —52, the authors and titles of no less than 
12 books banned by the council ın 1992 alone, the year the book was written. They include books authored by 
Judge Muhammad Sa‘id al-' Ashmawi, ‘Adil Hammuda, Sana’ al-Masri, Ibrahim ‘Isa, and ‘Abdallah Kamal The 
last is a journalist with the magazine Ruz al-Yusuf, whose book Al-Tahlil al-Nafsı li al-Anbrya’ (Psychoanalysis 
of the Prophets) (Carro Dar al-Khayal lı al-Tiba‘a wa al-Nashr, 1996) was removed from the market with the 
help of the Egyptian authorities, according to Al-Hayat (London), 13 July 1996 

30 It 1s a situation out of medieval Europe When the division between ecclesiastical and secular 
jurisdictions took place, heresy was left to the former as a spiritual offense punishable by anathema, although 1n the 
twelfth/thirteenth century 1t became also a criminal offense punishable by death See Harold J Berman, Law and 
Revolution The Formation of the Western Legal Tradition (Cambridge Harvard University Press, 1983), p 186 

31 Abu Zayd, Al-Nas, al-Sulta, al-Haqıqa  Al-Fikr al-Dını Bayn Iradat al Ma'rifa wa İradat 
al-Haymana 

32 Jbid, p 13 Quotation translated by author 

33 Muhammad Abu Zahra, Al-Jarima wa al-'Uquba fi al-Fıqh al-Islamı (Crime and Punishment in 
Islamic Jurisprudence) (Cairo Dar al-Fikr al-‘Arabi, 1966), vol 2, pp 192-204 Quotation translated by author 
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and "giving aid and comfort to their enemies,”34 and procedural safeguards were enacted 
for the trial of those accused of this or any other crime ?5 

The onset of the modern state has rendered the orthodox Muslim view of apostasy 
untenable, suffering from a similar imprecision of definition of treason, easy to apply, but 
difficult to defend In a review of religious sources, prompted by the Abu Zayd case, 
Muhammad ‘Amara, an active Islamist theoretician, rejected the view that apostasy 1s one 
of the hudud, the specified crimes 1n the Quran the punishment for which 1s imperative, 
being the right of God ‘Amara also disagreed with the notion that either the Quran or the 
hadith (the sayings of the Prophet) provides for a worldly punishment for apostasy 
Nevertheless, ‘Amara would still deny an apostate the freedom to propagate his heresy for 
fear of undermining the values of Muslim society “Guiding the perplexed, replacing their 
doubt with conviction, and instilling faith in the heart of heretics, 1s a battle of the mind 
for which scholars and intellectuals must bear responsibility and not the penal institutions 
of the state "36 

It must be pointed out here that radda, which literally means going back, refers only 
to persons who leave Islam Otherwise a person 1s free not to become a Muslim, a freedom 
which 1s for all practical purposes curtailed ab initio by the fact that the great majority of 
Muslims, like the great majority of Christians or members of any other religious group for 
that matter, are born into the faith and do not elect to Join 1t 


IHE WRITINGS OF ABU ZAYD THAT SWAYED THE COURT 


To convince himself of Abu Zayd's heresy, the Cairo Appeals Court Judge chose to 
read into the record and contest, as a prosecutor would, excerpts from several works by 
Abu Zayd 1n order to show that the respondent had "repudiated that which has been 
proven to be true by the Quranic text or the Prophetic sayings and accepted as such by 
Muslims at large "97 The works he chose to read from included Naqd al-Khitab al-Dini 
(Critique of Religious Thought)? and Al-Imam al-Shafi"ı wa Ta”sıs al-Idulujytyya 
al-VVasıta Qunst Shafi'1 and the Foundation of Median Ideology),?? and two unpublished 
manuscripts, "Mafhum al-Nas Dırasa fi ‘Ilm al-Qur’an” (The Meaning of Text A Study 
of the Science of the Quran), and “Ihdar al-Sıyaq fi Ta’ wilat al-Khitab al-Din1” (The Loss 
of Context in the Interpretations of Religious Thought) Here are some of the excerpts the 
judge chose to read into the record and include 1n his decision as evidence of Abu Zayd's 
apostasy 


From the moment the text was revealed and read by the Prophet, 1t was transformed from being 
divine text and became human understanding because 1t had immediately changed from tanzil 
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34 Article 3, section 3, m Blaustein and Flanz, eds , Constitutions of the Countries of the World 

35 See Lawrence Meir Friedman, A History of American Law (New York Simon and Schuster, 1973), p 256 

36 Muhammad ‘Amara, “Ru’ya Islamıyya fi Ma‘ani al-Radda ‘An al-Din wa “Uqubatıha al-Shar“yya” 
(An Islamic View of the Meaning of Apostasy and its Legal Punishment), Al-Hayat, 2 October 1996 Quotation 
translated by author 

37 “Mahkamat Istr'naf al-Qahıra al-Da”ıra (14) Ahwal N afsryya," Al-Muhamat, pp 160-79 Quotation 
translated by author 

38 (Cairo Sina Publishers, 1992) 

39 (Cairo Sina Publishers, 1991) 
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(revelation) to ta’wil (interpretation) The Prophet's comprehension of the text represents the 
initial stage in the text's interaction with the human mind, contrary to the claim of [the 
proponents of] religious thought that the Prophet’s comprehension of the text corresponds to 
the text itself, a claim which leads to a form of sharak (polytheism), since it suggests 
conformity between the absolute and the relative, between the permanent and the changeable, 
a conformity between divine intention and the human understanding, which claim would mean 
attributing divine qualities to the Prophet and sanctifying him by concealing his human nature 
and consequently the fact that he was only a Prophet 4° 

Dismissing the realities of history, and of language, and opposing reason which revelation 
had set free have only led to the falsification and the freezing of [the meaning of] the text and 
of reality It [1s not] strange for those who slavishly hold to the text to learn that the Christian 
citizen 1s a second class citizen whom Muslims must treat kindly which 1s the historic sense 
of yızya, the poll tax Now that the principle of equality 1n rights and duties, irrespective of race, 
color, or creed, has become well established, holding on to the literal meaning of the text in 
this respect would only draw society backward to a stage which humanity has already passed 
ın its long strife for a better world built on equality, justice, and freedom ^! 

Turning from the realm of creed and ideas to that of rules and legislation, the latter are an 
integral part of the construct of societal reality at any given historical and social period. It will 
therefore be inconclusive to try and explain the problem of the woman and her equality with 
the man outside the context of the entire text ^? The clear manifestation of the text 1s the total 
liberation of the human being, man and woman, from the social and mental bondage, that 1s 
why reason was invoked as a counter to yahiltyya (ignorance), justice as a counter to dhulm 
(oppression), and freedom as a counter to 'ubudiyya (slavery) It was not possible for these 
values to express themselves except through their hidden indicators, just as 1t was not so much 
the intention of the text to conflict head on with reality, it was [the intention] to begin to move 
gradually We can see today how recognizing the value of ytthad (deductive reasoning) in 
granting daughters the nght to inherit has also focused attention on all the other issues 
pertaining to women m our society It should be unacceptable that this reasoning stop [at the 
pomt] where revelation ceased, any claim that the text 1s good for all times and places would 
then loose all credibility 43 


THE PREMISE OF ABU ZAYD’S VIEWS 


It is important to know the context 1n which these statements were made Abu Zayd 
was undoubtedly critical of fundamentalist Islamic thought, but he was not about to deny 
his Muslim faith What he was waging, he said 1n his latest major work, was an intellectual 
war against the “self-serving, preconceived ideological reading"^^ of the Quran by 
contemporary Islamists who were “guided literally by the heritage of the past, mn order to 
give them the historical depth, and consequently the legitimacy they lacked ”“5 


...— 

40 Abu Zayd, Nagd al-Khıtab al-Dını, pp 93-94 Quotation translated by author 

41 Ibid, p 205 Quotation translated by author 

42 Abu Zayd, Ihdar al-Sıyaq fi Ta’wilat al-Khitab al-Dini, p 37 Quotation translated by author 

43 Abu Zayd, Naqd al-Khitab al-Din, pp 105, 222 Quotation translated by author 

44 Abu Zayd, Al-Nas, al-Sulta, al-Haqiqa Al-Fikr al-Dint Bayn Iradat al-Ma‘rifa wa Iradat 
al-Haymana, p 133 Quotation translated by author 

45 Ibid 
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He compared present day Islamist thought to the speculative theology of kalam, the 
medieval Islamic version of scholasticism The Quranic text, Abu Zayd maintained, was 
taken literally by Islamists, whether it related to matters of faith, transactions, or crimes, 
and placed ın the category of al-thawabit (the mmutables), to be understood in exactly the 
same way that the venerable forebears understood ıt “La ytihad fi majal al-"aqıda” (no 
reasoning is permitted in matters of doctrine) is the motto of Islamist thought, which 
remains oblivious to the fact that al- 'aqa'id (doctrines ) are tasawurat (1maginary 1deas) 
susceptible to the level of consciousness and the degree of knowledge at a specific 
moment in history “6 

Abu Zayd argued that Islamists failed to realize that even Quranic rulings and 
legislation that were clearly an integral part of the social construct at a given historical 
moment represented an advance on what preceded them, and any contemporary reading 
of these rulings should be guided by the same progressive approach sanctioned by the 
Quran Removed from their socio-historical context, the interpretation of these legislative 
texts would, therefore, be only “a form of self-serving temperamental interpretation "^7 A 
return to the extraneous social context, which made necessary these rulings and legislation 
in the first place would “not only provide a sure guide for their proper understanding, but 
[would] also open the way for deductive reasoning 1n order to effect their evolution on the 
basis of meaningful interpretation — Such a reading of the text [might] after all lead us to 
drop many of the rulings as mere historical rulings which were intended to describe a 
specific incident rather than the enactment of a rule of law "48 

Abu Zayd blamed this total reliance by Islamist thought on the religious text as the 
source of legitimacy to the exclusion of “human experience” and the “collective memory,” 
for the endemic crisis in Arab consciousness between the relevance of the religious text 
and the reality of human experience This 1s why, Abu Zayd maintained, all Arab 
problems, be they economic, social or political, tend to transform themselves into religious 
issues, and with the religious text open to conflicting interpretations, these issues are never 
really resolved 


The Arab mind, it seems to me, 1s doomed to continually turn upon itself like a stone mill of 
texts, making noises without producing flour At the close of the twentieth century, the Arabs 
are arguing Over the same issues they argued over 1n the nineteenth century bank interest and 
usury, shura and democracy, science and religion, whether arts are good or evil, should the 
woman go out to work or remain at home, to wear the veil or not to wear the veil, and so on 
and so forth 49 


Abu Zayd then challenged what he described as the “modern approach” that certain 


55 

46 Ibid, pp 132-34 

47 Ibid, pp 135-39 

48 Ibid In this, Abu Zayd reflects the historical view of all classical law as made up of ad hoc rulings 
As Oswald Spengler has put it, “classical law 1s not deliberately invested with validity for the future, but more 
or less recreated again and again as empirical rulings ad hoc " Oswald Spengler, The Decline of the West (New 
York Oxford University Press, 1991 ed), p 63 

49 Abu Zayd, Al-Nas, al-Sulta, al-Hagiqa Al-Fikr al-Dini Bayn İradat al-Ma'rifa wa Iradat 
al-Haymana, pp 140-41 Quotation translated by author 
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Islamists claimed to apply to the reading of the Quranic text, and attempted to demonstrate 
that this approach only deepened the crisis 1n the Arab consciousness Despite its attempt 
to distinguish between al-thabit (the ummutable) and al-mutaghayir (the changeable), 
al-azalı (the eternal) and al-zaman: (the temporal), this modern approach, he argued, had 
only succeeded in grounding more firmly the concept of “the comprehensiveness of the 
text" This approach did so, 


first, by reading into the text all the scientific and intellectual evolutions of the human 
consciousness, second, by creating in the mind of the reader the contentment that the Holy 
Book possesses all that which man has achieved or could possibly achieve, past, present, and 
future, third, by preempting all the achievements of the human mind in all the fields of 
knowledge and reducing them to a text which was formulated fifteen centunes ago This can 
only embed in the collective consciousness or unconsciousness the authority of the past and its 
hegemony over the present °° 


Abu Zayd's wntings are not exactly new to Arab Muslim thought, they are in the 
tradition of such reformers as Rifa‘a al-Tahtawi, Muhammad ‘Abdu, Muhammad Rashid 
Rida, ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Razig, Khalid Muhammad Khalid, and Muhammad Sa‘id al-“Ash- 
mavvı But what Abu Zayd did, which his predecessors had failed to do, was to cross 
beyond the sacral bounds in applying the modern principles of hermeneutics to the reading 
of the revealed text, thereby extricating himself from the debilitating duality in which 
Islamist reformers invariably found themselves 1n the end for fear of offending traditional 
values >! 


A LAW TO RESTRAIN HISBA 


The clamor in intellectual and legal circles against the kind of vindictive and chaotic 
litigation that took place in the Abu Zayd case, prompted the Egyptian legislature to enact 
a law restricting the resort to hisba But as in all previous attempts at legal reform, by 
simply straddling the religious and the secular divide the legislation failed to deal 
effectively with the problem 

The Law on Ordering of Procedure for Initiating Hisba Cases 1n Matters of Personal 
Status?? gives the public prosecutor alone the right to initiate hisba cases 1n domestic 
relations matters It goes on to say that those wishing to resort to the courts on the basis 
of hisba must first inform the public prosecutor of their intention to do so, and provide him 
with the motive and the evidence in the case 5? It 1s then up to the public prosecutor, after 
hearing the parties and conducting the requisite investigations, to decide whether to 
proceed with the case, or simply file the information away If the prosecutor decides to 


ae 

50 Ibid 

51 It 1s the medieval doctrine of the “double truth” all over again, to get out of the dilemma of how the 
independence of the religious consciousness from the scientific consciousness and vice-versa be protected and 
at the same time bound up into a unified consciousness of truth See Leo Strauss, Philosophy and Law Essays 
Toward the Understanding of Maimonides and his Predecessors (Berlin Schoken Verlag, 1935) 

52 Law No 3 of 1996, ın Al-Jarida al-Rasmıyya, no 4 bis, 29 January 1996 

53 Ibid, Article 1 
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proceed with the case, he himself would assume the role of plaintiff. His decision is final 
If 1t came to court, the case could, however, proceed without the presence of the respondent 54 

What the new law has actually done 1s to interpose the public prosecutor between 
husband and wife in what 1s essentially a civil proceeding over matrimonial relations, 
when the law already provides for either of them to iutrate civil action against the other 
Under Islamic law, which is the law applicable to domestic relations of Muslims in Egypt, 
the husband may divorce his wife by repudiation of the marriage, that 1s talag The wife 
may seek to dissolve the marriage by mutual consent and the payment of consideration, 
which 1s kul”, or by court order on grounds of harm or abuse by her husband, which is 
tatlıq With the husband traditionally empowered to repudiate the marriage at will, the 
Egyptian legislature granted the wife, 1n 1929, the right to sue for divorce on grounds of 
harm or abuse 55 The courts have interpreted this right expansively to include both active 
and passive harm or abuse, instances of the latter have included desertion of the marnage 
bed, but not change of religion unless 1t became the cause for dissention between them 56 
Assessment of the extent of the harm done was left to the discretion of the judge 

By giving the public prosecutor such a decisive role in initiating the hisba case, the 
new law gave credence to the Islamic legal notion that the spouses’ marital relations was 
a matter of public interest requiring the intervention of the state Indeed the law’s 
"Explanatory Memorandum"? underscored the sharı“a injunction to enjoin the good and 
refrain from evil 1f Muslims were “to protect their legitimate interests, interests which 
concern the public good, the most eminent being those interests which are the nght of God 
or 1n which the right of God predominates "5$ Contrary to the very purpose of the law, the 
Explanatory Memorandum justified hisba procedure as fard kifaya (an obligation of the 
community as a whole but sufficiently discharged by some), to be pursued by anyone on 
behalf of the entire Islamic community when the authonties failed to act! 

In other words, the memorandum endorsed the continued application of hisba to 
domestic relations, which remain subject to Islamic law, but not to criminal cases or civil 
and commercial transactions, where the modern codes of criminal and civil procedure 
restrict the right to sue to the public prosecutor and to the party directly concerned. No 
attempt, however, was made by the Explanatory Memorandum to explain why positive 
legislation could effect change, not only 1n the procedural rules of Islamic criminal law, 
but also 1n the substantive hudud crimes proscribed by the Quran, but could not do away 
with such a procedural anomaly as hisba, without affecting the substantive shari“a rules of 
marriage and divorce 


DER 

54 Ibid , Articles 3, 4, 6 

55 Law No 25 of 1929, Article 6, in Al-Waqai* al-Misriyya, no 37, 25 March 1929 

56 See Ashraf Mustafa Kamal, Qawanin al-Ahwal al-Shakhstyya (Laws of Personal Status) (Carro The 
Lawyers Associatton, 1990), p 92, who cites the case of a husband who converts from Christianity to Islam 

57 Text in Egypt, The People’s Assembly, Nashrat Maylıs al-Sha‘b (The People’s Assembly Bulletin), 
7th Legislative Session, issue no 4, 9 February 1996 

58 Ibid Quotation translated by author 
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1998 
Jan. 16: The European Commission unanimously 
endorsed a policy document stating that the Eu- 
ropean Union should increase its participation in 
peace process negotiations and should be the “key 
co-ordinator” of all international economic aid 
underpinning the peace process [1/17, 1/18 FT] 
The US Holocaust Memorial Museum an- 
nounced its refusal to receive Palestinian National 
Authority (PNA) president Yasir ‘Arafat on a 
State visit to the museum during his forthcoming 


trip to Washington, DC [1/17 WP] 
5 


The Chronology was prepared by the editorial assistant 


Chronology 


January 16, 1998- April 15, 1998 


Jan. 18: The Israeli cabinet decided not to set a 
figure for the percentage of land from which to 
withdraw from the West Bank before Israeli 
prime mimster Binyamin Netanyahu's scheduled 
meeting with US president Bill Clinton [1/19 
NYT] 

Jan. 19: Israeli prime minister Netanyahu arrived 
1n Washington, DC, and attended a Voices United 
for Israel rally of US Christian and Jewish sup- 
porters of Israel [1/20 NYT] 

In Cairo, Egyptian president Husni Mubarak 
met with PNA president ‘Arafat to discuss 
"Arafat's pending visit to Washington, DC [1/21 
FBIS] 

In Jericho, a Palestinian military court sen- 

tenced Nasim Abu al-Rus and Yasir Samara, both 
23-year-old members of the Islamic Resistance 
Movement (HAMAS), to 15 years’ imprisonment 
with hard labor for preparing the bombs used in 
suicide attacks on 30 July and 4 September 1997 
in Jerusalem [1/20 NYT] 
Jan. 20: In Washington, DC, US president Clin- 
ton presented Israeli prime minister Netanyahu 
with a detailed plan for a phased withdrawal from 
the West Bank Netanyahu insisted that Israeli 
redeployment was dependent on Palestinian com- 
pliance with the list of conditions the Israeli 
cabinet had drawn up on 13 January, which 
included the drafting of a new Palestinian Na- 
tional Covenant and increasing security measures 
[1/21 NYT] 
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In Paris, PNA president ‘Arafat and former 

Israeli prime minister Shimon Peres signed an 
agreement with the World Bank for investment in 
West Bank and Gaza businesses for up to $200 
milhon through a new fund, the Peace Technol- 
ogy Fund [1/21 NYT] 
Jan. 21: For the first time, Israeli prime minister 
Netanyahu insisted that an agreement to open 
final status negotiations be a condition for Israeli 
withdrawal from the West Bank [1/22 NYT] 

PNA president ‘Arafat arrived in Washington, 
DC, for talks with US president Clinton [1/22 
NYT] 

Reversing its earlier decision, the US Holo- 
caust Memorial Museum announced its intention 
to invite PNA president “Arafat to take a special 
tour of the museum [1/22 NYT] 

Jan. 22: US officials announced that Israel had 
offered to withdraw from less than ten percent of 
the West Bank in three phases over several 
months Israel stated it would like to carry out 
only one withdrawal before a final settlement with 
the Palestinians was reached PNA president 
‘Arafat, during his meeting with US president 
Clinton, insisted that the proposed Israeli with- 
drawal was insufficient and that there should be 
three “credible” Israeli withdrawals before a final 
settlement could be reached [1/23 NYT] 

Jan. 23: According to Nabil Sha‘th, PNA plan- 
ning minister and chief negotiator, US president 
Clinton relayed an offer from Israeli prime min- 
ister Netanyahu to PNA president ‘Arafat for an 
Israeli withdrawal from nine percent of the West 
Bank that would exclude any further withdrawal 
before final negotiations PNA president ‘Arafat 
rejected the offer [1/24 WP] 

Jan. 25. In Cairo, Egyptian president Mubarak 
met Jordan’s King Husayn to discuss the stale- 
mate 1n the peace process [1/26 WP, 1/27 FBIS] 
Jan. 27: In London, PNA president ‘Arafat met 
with UK prime minister Tony Blair to discuss the 
peace process ‘Arafat said he would “definitely 
not” accept the US proposal of a phased Israeli 
withdrawal from the West Bank [1/28 FT] 

Jan. 29: The Financial Times reported that Israel 
wanted to exclude the US Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA) from security talks with the PNA 
PNA president ‘Arafat opposed such an exclu- 
sion [1/29 FT] 


Jan. 31: An Arab woman stabbed and injured a 
15-year-old Jewish seminary student at an en- 
trance to the Old City of Jerusalem [2/1 WP] 
Feb. 1: In Jerusalem, US secretary of state Made- 
leine K Albright met separately with Israeli prime 
minister Netanyahu and PNA president ‘Arafat to 
discuss reviving the stalled peace process [2/2 
NYT, WP] 

Feb 2: In Bethlehem, Palestinian youths and 
Israeli soldiers clashed No 1njuries were reported 
[2/3 NYT] 

Feb. 3: PNA officials reported that PNA president 
‘Arafat had ordered the release of 31 prisoners to 
mark the end of the holy month of Ramadan, 
including two men, ‘Aziz Shami and ‘Umar 
Shalah, who were imprisoned in April 1995 for 
helping to plan a suicide bombing ~at a hitch- 
hiking post for Israeli soldiers north of Tel Aviv 
[2/4 WP] 

Feb. 4: The Israeli interior ministry announced 
that 1t had approved the final plans for building 
Jewish housing in the Ra's al-‘Amud neighbor- 
hood of Jerusalem on land owned by Irving 
Muskowitz, a retired American Jewish million- 
aire [2/5 NYT] 

Feb. 7: In Bethlehem, an estimated 300 Palestin- 
ans marched in support of the Iraqi people When 
the march reached Rachel's Tomb, demonstrators 
clashed with Israeli soldiers, who fired rubber 
bullets and tear gas at the crowd [2/8 NYT] 
Feb. 9: In Ramallah, PNA policemen prevented 
protesters supporting Iraq from clashing with 
Israeli troops [2/10 NYT] 

Feb. 12: In Ramallah, PNA president ‘Arafat 
threatened to “cross out” the peace agreements 
and begin another intifada if the stalled peace 
talks did not resume [2/13 WP] 

In Hebron, an estimated 300 Palestinian youths 
held a demonstration 1n support of Iraq, calling on 
Iraqi president Saddam Husayn to bomb Tel 
Aviv [2/15 FBIS] 

Feb. 14. In the Golan Heights, Druze Arabs held 
a rally in support of Syria that ended in a 
stone-throwing clash with Israeli police [2/15 
WP] 

Feb. 17: In Bethlehem, Palestinian students held a 
demonstration in support of Iraq [2/18 NYT] 

HAMAS distributed leaflets throughout Gaza 
and the West Bank stating that 1t would strike 


Israel 1f the United States attacked Iraq [2/18 
WP] 

Feb. 18: In Jerusalem, Israeli police closed down 
two PNA administrative offices— one in the al- 
Ram area and the other near Herod’s Gate— 
alleging that the offices were private and had 
nothing to do with the PNA (2/21 FBIS] 

Feb. 25: Israeli troops sealed off the main en- 
trance to a Palestinian camp 1n Kalandia, north of 
Jerusalem The Israeli troops clashed with the 
refugees, firing live rounds [2/26 NYT] 

Feb. 26: The Palestinian Central Bureau of Sta- 
tistics announced the results of the Palestinian 
census, stating that there were 2 9 million Pales- 
tınıans in the West Bank, Gaza Strip and East 
Jerusalem Sholomo Dror, the spokesman for the 
Israeli defense ministry’s coordinator for the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip, asserted that, "the figures 
are 1naccurate by any standard, and [the Israelis] 
don't take them seriously " (2/27 NYT] 

Feb. 28: The Israeli army reported that it had 
intercepted two boatloads of weapons being 
smuggled from Jordan, across the Dead Sea, and 
that one Palestinian had been arrested [3/1 NYT] 
Mar. 4: The Israeli Supreme Court’s four-month- 
old decision condoning Israel's holding of 2] 
Lebanese people, solely so that they might be 
used in case of a prisoner exchange, was made 
public [3/5 NYT] 

The New York Times reported that the CIA had 

been training PNA security forces to improve the 
PNA’s ability to identify and arrest suspected 
terrorists and to increase the Israeli government's 
confidence in the PNA [3/5 NYT] 
Mar. 8: Israeli infrastructure minister Ariel Sha- 
ron met with Jordan’s King Husayn in Amman to 
discuss the peace process and bilateral relations 
[3/9 NYT] 

More than 1,500 Israeli army officers signed a 
letter urging Israeli prime minister Netanyahu to 
curb settlement activity and reach an agreement 
with the Palestimians over the West Bank [3/9 
WSJ] 

Mar. 10: Israeli soldiers killed three Palestinians 
in a van when their vehicle allegedly sped up at a 
West Bank checkpoint south of Hebron The 
incident set off clashes between Palestinian pro- 
testors and Israeli soldiers 1n Hebron that left 20 
Palestinians injured The Israeli army detained for 
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questioning the two soldiers who had opened fire 
at the checkpoint [3/11 NYT, FT] 

In Tel Aviv, at a joint news conference, Israeli 
prune munister Netanyahu and Jordan's King 
Husayn reported that Israeli and Jordanian rela- 
tions had been repaired since the attempt by 
Mossad, ın September 1997, to assassinate, ın 
Jordan, Khalid  Mishal political leader of 
HAMAS [3/11 WP] 

Mar. 11: Clashes between Palestinian and Israeli 
soldiers occurred 1n Hebron, Bethlehem and Ra- 
mallah, as the three Palestinians killed at a check- 
point south of Hebron were given a martyrs’ 
burial Uzi Dayan, the top Israeli officer in the 
West Bank, freed the two Israeli soldiers who had 
been arrested after the incident, stating that the 
soldiers believed that the Palestinians’ vehicle had 
tried to run into them [3/12 NYT, FT] 

Mar 12. Israeli prime minister Netanyahu ap- 
peared on Arabic-language Israel: television to 
apologize for the killings of three Palestinians by 
Israeli soldiers at a checkpoint south of Hebron 
[3/13 NYT] 

Mar. 13: A bomb exploded in East Jerusalem, 
injuring four people [3/14 NYT] 

An estimated 30 Jewish settlers marched into 
the Abu Shayna neighborhood of Hebron, a Pal- 
estinian-controlled area Palestinians reacted by 
throwing stones at the settlers and at Israeli 
soldiers trying to block the settlers’ entrance into 
the area The Israeli soldiers fired rubber bullets at 
the Palestinians, injuring 12, including nine jour- 
nalists [3/14 NYT] 

Mar. 14. In Jerusalem, during an Israeli televi- 
sion Channel 2 interview, Israeli infrastructure 
minister Sharon announced that Israel would as- 
sassinate Khalid Mishal, the political leader of 
HAMAS, whom the Israelis had attempted to 
assassinate 1n Jordan [3/15 NYT, 3/17 FBIS] 
Mar 16. British foreign secretary Robin Cook 
met with Jordanian Crown Prince Hasan to dis- 
cuss the peace process [3/19 FBIS] 

Mar. 17: In Jerusalem, Israeli prime minister 
Netanyahu canceled a dinner with British foreign 
secretary Cook after Cook, visited with Palestin- 
1ans, the Har Homa Jewish settlement, in an area 
of East Jerusalem known to Arabs as Jabal Abu 
Ghunaym Cook intended the visit to demonstrate 
the European Union's opposition to settlement 
expansion [3/18 NYT, FT] 
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In Hebron, clashes between stone-throwing 
Palestinian youths and Israeli soldiers broke out 
after the funeral for Samir Karam, a 13-year-old 
boy who died after Israeli soldiers had shot him in 
the head with a rubber bullet during clashes on 11 
March [3/18 WP] 

Mar. 22: In Hebron, Israeli soldiers beat and 
arrested a Palestinian family for rebuilding a 
house that the Israelt army had twice demolished 
[3/23 WP] 

Mar. 23: In Gaza, UN secretary-general Kofi 
Annan met with PNA president ‘Arafat to discuss 
the peace process [3/24 NYT] 

In a move to preempt the US from unveiling a 
plan calling for an Israeli withdrawal from 13 1 
percent of the West Bank, Israeli prime minister 
Netanyahu announced that the Israel: cabinet 
would reject the proposal because "Israel, and 
Israel alone, [would] be the one that determines its 
security needs and the extent of the withdrawal ” 
[3/24 NYT, WP] 

Mar. 24. Israeli prime minister Netanyahu sent 
US president Clinton a compromise offer of an 
Israeli withdrawal from the West Bank, which 
was less than the 13 percent the United States had 
urged Israel to make, but more than the nine 
percent Israel had inttially proposed The offer 
included a withdrawal from land that was adjacent 
to existing autonomous areas rather than just from 
isolated patches of the West Bank [3/25 NYT] 
Mar. 25: In a speech to the Israel Council on 
Foreign Relations, UN secretary-general Annan 
told Israelis that the United Nations regarded 
Israel as “having been responsible, directly or 
indirectly, for provocative acts that undermine 
good will and spark hostilities " [3/26 NYT] 
Mar. 28: Near Nablus, about 300 Palestinians 
protesting the presence of Jewish settlers clashed 
with Israeli police [3/29 NYT] 

In Jerusalem, US envoy to the Middle East 
Dennis Ross met with Israeli prime munister 
Netanyahu and then traveled to Gaza to meet with 
PNA president ‘Arafat ın an attempt to revive the 
peace talks [3/29 WP] 

In Shaykh Dan‘un, Israel, Israel: Arabs held a 
demonstration to commemorate "Land Day," the 
day, 22 years ago, when Israeli soldiers killed six 
Palestinians protesting the expropriation of their 
land 13/29 NYT] , 


Mar. 29: US envoy to the Middle East Ross held 
separate meetings with Israeli prime minister 
Netanyahu and PNA president ‘Arafat after which 
the Israeli cabinet said that no new withdrawals 
would proceed without security pledges from the 
Palestinians [3/30 FT, WP] 

A car packed with explosives blew up 1n the 

industrial sector of Ramallah, killing one person 
Israeli police maintained that the explosives were 
meant for a terrorist attack [3/30 WSJ, WP] 
Mar. 30: Before returning to Washington, US 
envoy to the Middle East Ross bnefed Egyptian 
president Mubarak on his efforts to revive the 
peace process [3/31 WP] 
Apr 1: The PNA identified the body found in the 
car explosion 1n Ramallah on 29 March as that of 
Muhy al-Din al-Sharıf, a HAMAS member 
wanted by Israel as a bombing suspect A PNA 
autopsy revealed that Al-Sharif had been shot to 
death prior to the explosion Israeli prime minister 
Netanyahu denied Israeli involvement in Al- 
Sharif’s death after an estimated 100 Palestinian 
students held a demonstration in Bethlehem, de- 
manding revenge against Israel for Al-Sharif's 
killing [4/2 WP] 

At Sharm al-Shaykh, Egypt, Egyptian president 
Mubarak and PNA president ‘Arafat discussed 
developments 1n the peace process [4/3 FBIS] 
Apr. 2. In Ramallah, thousands of Palestinians 
attended a funeral for HAMAS member Al- 
Sharıf, whom they believed was assassinated by 
Israel HAMAS promised it would seek revenge 
against Israel for Al-Sharif's death [4/3 WP] 
Apr. 3 Palestinian demonstrations against Israel 
continued throughout the West Bank and Gaza in 
the wake of Al-Shanf's death Am: Ayalon, head 
of the Israel: domestic security service, Shin Bet, 
met with PNA president ‘Arafat in Gaza to 
reiterate that Israel had nothing to do with the 
death [4/4 WP] 

Apr. 4. Israeli troops shot six Palestinians during 
clashes 1n Abu Dis, an Arab neighborhood near 
East Jerusalem [4/5 WP] 

About 1,200 students rallied in Gaza to de- 
nounce Israel, which they blamed for Al-Sharif’s 
death [4/5 WP] 

Apr. 5. The Associated Press reported that Israeli 
Arabs had called for a general strike on 6 April to 
protest clashes with the police that had begun 
after authorities had demolished three houses 1n 


Suvvayı, near Galilee Fifty people were injured 
during the clashes [4/6 NYT, WP] 

Apr. 6: Israeli police shot and killed a Palestinian 
driver when he ignored an order to stop at a 
checkpoint near Jerusalem [4/8 NYT] 

The PNA announced it had arrested five mem- 
bers of HAMAS and was still searching for 
another suspect 1n connection with the death of 
Al-Shanf [4/7 NYT] 

Thousands of Israeli Arabs went on a strike and 
participated ın a march ın Galilee to protest a 
clash with police over the demolition of houses in 
Suway) [4/7 WP] 

Apr. 10: The PNA temporarily closed the Reuters 
news bureau 1n Gaza after the bureau broadcast a 
HAMAS videotape accusing senior Palestinian 
security officials of conspiring with Israel to kill 
Al-Shanf [4/11 NYT] 

Apr 11: The PNA arrested dozens of HAMAS 
members including 'Imad 'Awadallah, whom the 
PNA identified as Al-Sharıf”s killer [4/12 NYT] 
Apr. 12: An estimated 10,000 Jewish settlers 
gathered ın Hebron to celebrate their presence ın 
the West Bank town and Israel’s 50th anniversary 
[4/13 NYT] 

Apr. 15: Israel released Ahmad Qatamish, the 
longest-serving Palestinian prisoner held without 
trial ın an Israeli jail Israel had suspected him of 
being the leader of the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine and, according to Israeli 
television reports, released him after he renounced 
violence against Israel [4/16 NYT, WP] 

In Gaza, the PNA allowed the Reuters news 
bureau to reopen [4/16 WP] 


Central Asia and 
Transcaucasia 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, 


Afghanistan 
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Jan. 17: In the Tursunzade region of Tajikistan, 
in the west, 70 former rebel fighters voluntarily 
handed over their arms to Presidential Guard 
forces 1n return for amnesty [1/21 FBIS] 

Jan. 19: Romik Kazarian, the head of the Arme- 
nian presidential security service, was unhurt after 
being fired upon by an unknown assailant while 
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dnving from Armavir to Yerevan, ın Armenia 
[1/21 FBIS] 

In Bishkek, Kyrgyzstan, President Askar 
Akayev fired Abdyzhapar Tagayev, the chairman 
of the National Securities Commission, because 
of financial violations he had committed while 
governor of the Dzhalal-Abad region before 1995 
[1/21 FBIS] 

Unknown attackers killed Mahmud-1-Rajab, a 
commander of the United Tajik Opposition 
Forces, and three of his bodyguards, 15 miles east 
of Dushanbe ın the Kofarnikhan District [1/23 
FBIS] 

Jan. 20: In Tbilisi, Georgia, the chairman of 
the State Border Defense Department, Valeriy 
Chkheidze, told a news conference that Georgian 
border guards would take control of the country's 
territoria] waters 1n the Black Sea including the 
waters of the break-away province of Abkhazia, 
before 1 July 1998 [1/23 FBIS] 

Jan. 21: Russian federal border guards killed two 
people attempting to cross into Afghanistan from 
Tajikistan Later that day, Russian border guards 
killed five armed people attempting to cross into 
Tajikistan from Afghanistan No casualties were 
reported among the border guards [1/23 FBIS] 
Jan. 23: In Tashkent, Uzbekistan, police detained 
about 100 veiled women 1n front of the presiden- 
tial palace to prevent them from demonstrating 
against the government for harassment of Mus- 
lims Many of the women also asserted that their 
sons and husbands had been detained by the 
government [1/28 NYT] 

In Tbilisi, Abkhazia and Georgia signed a 
protocol to form joint groups to prevent terrorism 
and any violation of the Moscow Agreement 
cease-fire [1/27 FBIS] 

In Dushanbe, Tajikistan, President Emomalı 
Rakhmonov and United Tajik Opposition leader 
Sa‘id ‘Abdallah Nur held a face-to-face meeting 
At Nurr”s request, Rakhmonov decided to appoint 
an opposition leader, Akbar Turadzhonzoda, as 
first deputy prime minister. [1/27 FBIS] 

In Dushanbe, the National Reconciliation Com- 
mission, the Tayıkıstanı peace monitoring com- 
mittee, resumed its activites for the first time since 
14 January when the leadership of the United 
Tajik Opposition suspended its participation in 
the commission to express dissatisfaction with the 
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pace of 1mplementation of the General Agreement 
on Peace and National Concord 11/27 FBIS] 
Jan. 26: In Dushanbe, Tajikistan: parliamentary 
leaders and Russian Duma chairman Gennadiy 
Seleznev signed an agreement on cooperation 
between the two countnes’ legislatures [1/29 
FBIS] 

In Dushanbe, the Tajikistan: Prosecutor”s Of- 
fice declared an amnesty for the leaders of the 
United Tajik Opposition [1/29 FBIS] 

Jan. 28: In Almaty, Kazakstan, 1t was announced 
that a new foreign intelligence service had been 
created and that its director, Zhenis Rysbayev, 
would answer directly to Kazakstanı president 
Nursultan Nazarbayev The new service is to 
combat terrorism, religious extremism, and orga- 
nized crime [2/2 FBIS] 

Feb. 1: In Armenia, President Levon Ter- 
Petrosyan accepted the resignation of Yerevan 
mayor Vano Sıradegyan Sıradegyan was also 
head of the ruling Armenian National Movement 
party [2/4 FBIS] 

Feb. 3: The Moscow-based Interfax news agency, 
reported that the five members of the Armenian 
Central Bank’s board had submitted their resig- 
nations to Armenian president Ter-Petrosyan for 
undisclosed reasons on 2 February Ter-Petrosyan 
rejected the resignations [2/4 FBIS] 

Interfax reported that Armenian president Ter- 
Petrosyan had rejected the resignations of Foreign 
Minister Alexander Arzumanian, Minister for Re- 
gions Galust Gamazian, and head of the Ayiastan 
fund Manushak Petrosyan [2/4 FBIS] 

In Yerevan, President Levon Ter-Petrosyan 
appeared on national television to announce his 
resignation over disagreements with his political 
opponents, including Prime Minister Robert Ko- 
charyan, about the disputed territory of Nagorno- 
Karabakh  Kocharyan, the former leader of 
Nagorno-Karabakh, had accused Ter-Petrosyan of 
making too many concessions to Azerbaijan over 
the disputed territory [2/4 FBIS, NYT, FT] 

Interfax reported that, ın Baku, Azerbayan, 
security forces had detained two people on suspi- 
cion of attempting to assassinate President Heydar 
Altyev after authorities found an explosive device 
at a Baku sports complex shortly before Aliyev’s 
arrival there [2/6 FBIS] 

Feb. 4: In Yerevan, the parliament accepted 
President Ter-Petrosyan’s resignation and asked 


Prime Minister Kocharyan to assume the presi- 
dential duties until a presidential election could be 
held on 16 March [2/6 FBIS] 

Feb. 9: In Tbilisi, unknown attackers opened fire 
on Georgian president Eduard Shevardnadze’s 
motorcade, killing one bodyguard and injuring 
several other members of the motorcade Shevard- 
nadze was uninjured [2/10 NYT, 2/11 FBIS] 

Armenia’s justice ministry removed a ban on 
the Dashnak opposition party, allowing it to 
participate 1n the 16 March presidential election 
[2/10 FT] 

Feb. 13: Tajikistan: authorities released 109 1m- 
prisoned opposition supporters in Dushanbe, 
completing the implementation of parliament's 
amnesty resolution [2/17 FBIS] 

Feb. 15: In Tbilisi, the Georgian interior ministry 
reported that it had detained suspects in the 
investigation of the 9 February assassination at- 
tempt on President Shevardnadze [2/21 FBIS] 
Feb. 18: Georgian state security minister Dzhe- 
mal Gakhokidze reported that authorities had 
detained two more people, in western Georgia, 
suspected of involvement in the 9 February assas- 
sination attempt of President Shevardnadze [2/21 
FBIS] 

Feb. 19: A group of supporters of former Geor- 
gian president Zviad Gamsakhurdia abducted four 
UN military observers 1n Georgia, threatening to 
kill them unless the government released seven 
people accused of trying to assassinate President 
Shevardnadze [2/20 WP, 2/23 FBIS] 

Feb. 23: Georgian president Shevardnadze agreed 
to hold talks with a representative of the gunmen 
holding abducted UN military observers [2/24 
FT] 

Feb. 25: In the western Georgian village of 
Dzhikhaskanr, kidnappers released three of the 
four abducted UN military observers and an- 
nounced that they would release the fourth 1f talks 
between Georgian authorities and supporters of 
former President Gamsakhurdia continued in 
Tbilisi: [3/3 FBIS] 

In Dzhikhaskari, the gunmen who had abducted 
the four UN military observers surrendered, after 
a week-long stand-off, but their leader escaped 
[2/26 NYT] 

Feb. 27: Azerbaijan accused Armenia of launch- 
ing attacks in Nagorno-Karabakh [2/27 WSJ] 


Mar. 4: In Gozimahkskiy, Tajikistan, south of 
Dushanbe, an armed group attacked a police post, 
killing two police officers [3/7 FBIS] 

Mar. 5. The Greek Hellenic Telecommunication 
Organization signed a $142 5 million. deal with 
Armenia to modernize its phone system [3/6 
WSJ] 

Mar. 11: Near Roghun, Tajikistan, east of Dush- 
anbe, an armed group attacked a police barrack, 
killing one officer [3/16 FBIS] 

Mar. 12: Tayıkıstan s Supreme Court sentenced 
six people to death for the April 1997 attempted 
assassination of President Rakhmonoy [3/13 
FBIS] 

Mar. 16: Presidential elections were held m 
Armenia [3/17 NYT] 

Mar. 19: In Armenia, it was announced that a 
run-off presidential election would be held on 30 
March between the current prime minister and 
acting president, Robert Kocharyan, and Karen 
Demırchyan, a top communist leader from the 
Soviet era Kocharyan had received 39 14 percent 
of the votes and Demirchyan had received 31 16 
percent 1n the first round of elections [3/20 FT] 
Mar. 24: Tajikistan authorities reported that, in 
Kofarnikhan, 12 miles east of Dushanbe, clashes, 
lasting nine hours, occurred between police offic- 
ers and unidentified opposition. groups, killing 
more than 20 people The opposition groups also 
took dozens of officers hostage [3/25 WP] 

In Bishkek, Kyrgyzstan president Akayev ac- 
cepted the resignation of Prime Minister Apas 
Dzhumagulov, who resigned over differences 
about the 1mplementation of economic reforms 
[3/25 FBISI 
Mar. 25: In Bishkek, Kyrgyzstan president 
Akayev appointed the head of the presidential 
administration, Kubanychbeck Dzhumaliyev, as 
acting prime minister [3/27 FBIS) 

Mar. 26. Tayıkıstanı opposition leader Rahman 
Zanginov's troops reportedly killed more than 60 
government soldiers after two days of fighting, 
east of Dushanbe [3/26 WSJ] 

Mar. 30: Run-off presidential elections were held 
ın Armenia between Karen Demirchyan, a former 
Soviet communist leader, and Robert Kocharyan, 
the current prune minister and acting president 
[3/30 FT] 

In Kofarnikhan, Tayıkıstan, after holding talks 
with the National Reconciliation Commission and 
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UN mnulitary observers, the opposition groups 
released 50 government soldiers they had taken 
hostage on 24 March [4/2 FBIS] 

Apr. 5: In the western town of Zugdidi, Georgia, 
five people were killed and eight injured when 
gunmen fired on a funeral procession for an 
opposition figure who had taken part in the 
kidnapping of UN military observers the previous 
month [4/6 WP, 4/7 FBIS] 

Apr. 10: In Yerevan, President Kocharyan ap- 
pointed the former finance and economic munis- 
ter, Arman Darbinyan, as the new prime minister 
[4/11 NYT] 

Apr. 14: The Organization for Secunty and Co- 
operation in Europe issued a report stating that the 
Armenian presidential elections, held 30 March, 
did not meet its standards for free and fair 
elections due to a wide range of ' irregularities " 
[4/14 WP] 


Petroleum Affairs 


1998 

Jan. 16: In Akmola, Kazakstan, the Kazakstan 
State Investment Committee and the Mangistau- 
munaygaz oil and joint-stock company of Kazak- 
stan signed contracts to extract carbonates from 
15 oil and gas deposits 1n the Mangistau region of 
Kazakstan [1/21 FBIS] 

Jan. 17: The Kazak-US jomt company Ten- 
gizchevroil's first train, carrying ol from Kazak- 
stan’s largest oil field ın Tengiz, arrived in China 
[1/21 FBIS] 

Jan. 21: In Rabat, the Moroccan state-owned oil 
research office, Onarep, and Royal Dutch Shell’s 
research affiliate signed a contract granting Shell 
offshore drilling rights m the Atlantic 11/23 
FBIS] 

Jan. 29: Turkmenistan and the Ukraine signed an 
agreement, resolving a payment dispute, under 
which the Ukraine would buy 20 billion cubic 
meters of gas from Turkmenistan every year until 
2005 [1/30 FT] 

Feb. 3: The Moscow-based Interfax news agency 
reported that Russia's Gazprom had sold tts ten 
percent stake 1n the Turkmenistan- Afghanistan- 
Pakistan gas pipeline consortium, Centgas The 
US oil company UNOCAL bought a seven per- 
cent stake and now owns 54 percent of the 
consortium [2/4 WSJ] 
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Feb. 10: In Akmola, the Kazakstanı government 
announced that 1t had suspended privatization of 
the oil sector [2/12 FBIS] 

Mar. 1: In Istanbul, foreign ministers from Az- 
erbayan, Georgia, Kazakstan, and Turkmenistan 
began a two-day conference with Turkish foreign 
minister Isma'1l Cem to discuss building a Cas- 
pian Sea oil pipeline from Baku, Azerbaijan, to 
Ceyhan, Turkey, a port on the Mediterranean [3/2 
FI] 

Mar. 2: In Istanbul, the foreign munisters of 
Azerbayan, Georgia, Kazakstan, Turkey, and 
Turkmenistan signed a communiqué declaring 
their support for a pipeline from Baku to Ceyhan 
(3/3 WP] 

The US Chevron Overseas Petroleum and the 
UK Caspian Transco signed a contract with Geor- 
gia to repair and extend an oil pipeline that would 
carry Kazakstanı crude oil from Azerbayan 
through Georgia [3/3 FT] 

The Turkmen Press news agency reported that, 
beginning in 1999, Turkmenistan would supply 
12 billion cubic meters of natural gas to northern 
Iran via the Korpedzhe-Kordkuy pipeline [3/5 
FBIS] 

Mar. 22: In an attempt to reverse a decline in oil 
prices, Saudi Arabia, Venezuela and Mexico 
jointly announced they would cut their crude oil 
production [3/23 NYT] 

Mar. 31: Responding to a decrease 1n oil prices, 
OPEC decided to cut exports by 15 milbon 
barrels a day [4/1 FT] 


Regional Affairs 


1998 
Jan. 17: In the Rabiyya district of Amman, 
unknown attackers entered the home of an İraqı 
businessman, Sami George Thomas, killing him 
and seven other people, including Hikmet al- 
Hajun, the number two official at the Iraqi Em- 
bassy in Jordan [1/19 NYT, FT] 
Jan. 19: The Iraqi News Agency (INA) reported 
that Iraqi president Saddam Husayn had released 
all Jordamian prisoners held in Iraq [1/21 FBIS] 
In Tehran, Iranian foreign munister Kamal 
Kharrazı met with Iraqi foreign minister Muham- 
mad Sa‘id al-Sahhaf and agreed to form two joint 
committees, one to resolve humanitarian issues 


and the other to resolve tourism and trade issues 
between the two countries [1/21 FBIS] 

Jan 24: In Mecca, Iranian ambassador to Saudi 
Arabia, Muhammad Reza Shahrudi-Nuri, met 
Saudi Arabia's King Fahd to deliver a message 
from lranan president Muhammad Khatami 
[1/27 FBIS] 

Jan. 25: In Tunis, President Zayn al-‘Abdin bin 
‘Ali met with Palestinian National Authority 
(PNA) president Yasir ‘Arafat to discuss the 
peace process [1/27 FBIS] 

Jan. 29: Israeli defense minister Yitzhak 
Mordechaı announced that Israel would retaliate 
if Iraq were to attack Israel [1/30 NYT] 

Feb. 1. Kuwait's acting prime minister, Shaykh 
Ahmad al-Jabir al-Sabah, told US secretary of 
state Madeleine K Albrıght that Kuwait would 
support the use of mulitary force against Iraq if 
necessary, 1n light of the stand-off between Iraq 
and the United Nations over weapons inspections 
[2/2 NYT] 

In Jerusalem, Israeli prime minister Netanyahu 
asked US secretary of state Albright for advance 
warning of any US strike against Iraq [2/2 WP] 
Feb. 2: After six hours of talks with US secretary 
of state Albright, the Saudi government issued a 
statement asserting that 1f diplomacy fatled and 
the United States attacked Iraq, the fault “would 
lie exclusively on the Iraqi regime ” [2/3 NYT] 
Feb. 3: US secretary of state Albnght reported 
that both Bahrain and Egypt had told her that if 
the United States resorted to mulitary action 
against Iraq, Iraqi president Saddam Husayn 
would be to blame [2/4 NYT] 

Feb. 4: In Cairo, Egypt and the PNA signed a 
Joint trade agreement [2/6 FBIS] 

Feb 5: Turkish foreign minister Isma'il Cem 
arrived in Baghdad to meet with Iraqi officials in 
the hope of finding a diplomatic solution to the 
stand-off between Iraq and the United Nations 
[2/6 NYT] 

Feb. 6: In Beirut, Iranian Majlis speaker “Alı 
Akbar Nateq-Nun met with Lebanese prime min- 
ister Rafiq al-Harırı to discuss regional issues and 
bilateral relations [2/9 FBIS] 

Feb. 8: In Jidda, Saudi Arabia, US secretary of 
defense William S Cohen met with King Fahd 
and stated that the United States would not ask to 
use Saudi bases in the event of a US attack on 
Iraq [2/9 NYT] 


Feb. 9: In Cairo, Arab League secretary-general 
‘Ismat ‘Abd al-Mayıd announced that France, 
Russia and the Arab League had prepared a draft 
UN motion to allow UN inspection teams access 
to 68 suspected weapons sites in Iraq [2/10 FT] 

İraqı foreign minister Al-Sahhaf visited Da- 

mascus to rally support against US threats of 
military action [2/10 FT] 
Feb. 11: Muhammad Hamza al-Zubaydi, the 
personal envoy of Iraqi president Husayn, arrived 
in Algiers to bnef Algerian president Liamine 
Zeroual on the recent developments of the Irag 
crisis [2/15 FBIS] 

Turkey bombed Kurdistan Worker’s Party 
(PKK) camps in the Metina region of northern 
Iraq [2/12 FT] 

In Baku, Azerbayan, President Heydar Aliyev 
and Lebanese prime minister Al-Harırı signed 
four agreements covering trade and economic 
cooperation, mutual investment, communications, 
and customs issues [2/15 FBIS] 

Feb. 15: In Amman, after two days of talks, Iraq 
and Jordan signed a $255 mullion trade protocol 
for 1998 [2/21 FBIS] 

Feb. 16: Jordan announced it would not allow any 
country to use its airspace to attack Iraq [2/17 
NYT, FT] 

Feb 21: Saud: Arabian deputy prime minister 
"Abdallah bin “Abd al-' Aziz and Iranian chairman 
of the Expediency Council ‘Al1 Akbar Hashemi 
Rafsanjani met in Riyadh to discuss bilateral 
relations [2/26 FBIS] 

In Baku, Azerbayan and Iran signed three 
judicial cooperation contracts [2/26 FBIS] 

Feb. 25: The Moscow-based Interfax news 
agency reported that the Kazakstam Security 
Committee spokesman, Kenshebolat Beknazanov, 
had reported that three Iranian servicemen had 
been arrested on 24 February in Almaty, Kazak- 
stan, on suspicion of espionage [3/3 FBIS] 

Feb. 26: In Amman, Jordan’s King Husayn and 
Crown Prince Hasan met Turkish foreign minister 
Cem to discuss bilateral economic relations. [3/3 
FBIS] 

Mar. 3: A new Turkish ambassador to Iran, 
Sencur Ozsoy, arrived in Tehran lranian- Turkish 
ties had been reduced to the level of chargé 
d'affaires since February 1997 [3/7 FBIS] 

Mar. 5: In Manama, Iranian chatrman of the 
Expediency Council Rafsanjani met with the 
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Amir of Bahrain, Shaykh ‘Isa bin Salman al- 
Khalifa, to discuss strengthening bilateral rela- 
tions [3/8 FBIS] 

Mar. 6: In an interview with reporters in Tehran 
after he had returned from a two-week visit 1n 
Saudi Arabia, Iranian chairman of the Expediency 
Council Rafsanjani stated that arrangements were 
underway to create an Iranian-Saudi cooperation 
commission [3/9 FBIS] 

Mar. 15: The 25th session of the foreign minis- 
ters of the Organization of Islamic Conference 
(OIC) opened in Doha, Qatar [3/17 FBIS] 

In Doha, at the OIC foreign ministers meeting, 
Bahrain’s foreign minister Muhammad bin 
Mubarak al-Khalifa met with Iranian foreign min- 
ister Kharrazi to discuss expanding bilateral co- 
operation [3/17 FBIS] 

In Doha, at the OIC meeting of foreign minis- 

ters, Iranian foreign minister Kharrazi met with 
Omani foreign minister Yusuf bm 'Alawi bin 
"Abdallah to discuss bilateral relations [3/17 
FBIS] 
Mar. 16: Iranian security forces reported that they 
had arrested several members of the Kurdistan 
Democratic Party (KDP) on charges of spying for 
Israel and Turkey [3/17 FT] 

In Doha, at the OIC foreign ministers meeting, 
Iranian foreign minister Kharrazi met with Turk- 
menıstanı foreign minister Boris Shikhmuratov to 
discuss regional issues [3/17 FBIS] 

Mar. 18: In Jerusalem, Greek Cypriot president 
Glavkos Kliridhis met with Israeli prime minister 
Binyamin Netanyahu to discuss Cyprus and Turk- 
ish-Israeli relations [3/20 FBIS] 

Mar. 20: In Islamabad, Pakistan and Turkey 
signed a protocol for economic cooperation in 
Joint ventures in Central Asia, Eastern Europe and 
the Middle East, as well as for cooperation be- 
tween the Karachi: and Istanbul stock exchanges 
[3/23 FBIS] 

Mar. 25: Iran and Iraq signed a tourism contract 
to reactivate religious tourism between the two 
countnes [3/27 FBIS] 

Mar. 29: Syria's health minister, Iyad al-Shattı, 
arrived ın Baghdad, marking the highest level 
visit in 20 years [3/30 WSJ, 4/3 FBIS] 

Mar. 30: The Iraman News Agency (IRNA) 
reported that Iran's ambassador to Oman, 
Siyavash Zargan Ya‘qubi1, had met with Sultan 
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Qabus bin-Sa‘id, 1n Muscat, to discuss bilateral 
relations [4/2 FBIS] 

Apr. 2: INA reported that Iran and: Iraq had 
exchanged hundreds of prisoners of war from the 
İran-İraq War at the Mundhırıyya border crossing 
and that another 6,000 prisoners would be ex- 
changed [4/3 WP] 

Apr. 9 The Greek Cypriot government lodged a 
complaint with Israel for violating Cypriot air- 
space when four Israeli F-16 fighter planes flew 
over Nicosia, south to Paphos and then to Limas- 
sol before returning to Tel Aviv [4/10 FBIS] 
Apr. 13: The Turkish army captured Semdin 
sakık, the former number two leader of the PKK, 
after he left a house in Dahuk, Iraq [4/14 WSJ] 
Apr. 15: In Cairo, Egyptian president Husni 
Mubarak met with Synan president Hafiz al-Asad 
to discuss Israel’s proposal for withdrawal from 
southern Lebanon [4/16 FBIS] 


Palestinian Affairs 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs 


1998 

Jan. 20: The Palestinian Human Rights Monitor- 
ing Group accused the Palestinian National Au- 
thority (PNA) of acting like a “police state,” 
reporting that seven people had died in PNA 
custody during 1997 [1/21 WP] 

Jan. 23: The World Bank announced that it would 
lend $10 million to the PNA to establish the Gaza 
Industrial Estate, the first export-onented 1ndus- 
trial zone in Gaza, which could create up to 
50,000 jobs [1/24, 1/25 FT] 

Feb. 10: Chief of Palestinian police, Ghazi al- 
Jabali, announced a ban on pro-Iraqi protests in 
the West Bank and Gaza [2/11 NYT] 

Feb. 19: The PNA shut down nine radio and 
television stations 1n the West Bank that were 
airing pro-Iraqi programs [2/20 NYT] 

Mar. 28: An unidentified PNA official reported 
that Palestinian police had uncovered seven ex- 
plosives factories 1n Gaza the previous week and 
had arrested ttn HAMAS members [3/29 WP] 
Apr. 9: PNA police arrested HAMAS leader 
“Abd al-“Azız Rantısı in Gaza after HAMAS had 
issued leaflets demanding the resignation of PNA 
officials [4/10 NYT] 

Apr. 13: PNA police arrested at least 12 students 
accused of supporting HAMAS [4/14 WSJ] 


Afghanistan 


See also, Central Asia and Transcaucasia, Petroleum 
Affairs 


1998 

Jan. 20° Hizb-1-Islam sources reported that the 
president of the United Nations Security Organi- 
zation, Allen Brent Berls, and the UN humanitar- 
1an atid observer, Alfred Sestarı, met with United 
Islamic Front for the Salvation of Afghanistan 
(UIFSA) representatives to seek help 1n transport- 
ing UN aid from Hayratan, 1n the north, to central 
Afghanistan [1/21 FBIS] 

Jan. 25: Islamabad Radio reported that Taliban 
forces had repulsed General ‘Abd al-Rashid Dos- 
tam’s forces from the Ghowr Band district in 
Baghlan Province and captured their weapons 
[1/27 FBIS] 

Voice of the Islamic Republic of Iran (VIRI) 
reported that UIFSA sources had reported that 15 
Taliban fighters and their commander had surren- 
dered to the UIFSA after a clash in the Taghab 
district in Kapisa Province [1/27 FBIS] 

A Hizb-1-Wahdat source reported to VIRI that 
the Taliban had bombed the town of Bamıyan, in 
central Afghanistan, killing three people and in- 
juring ten others [1/27 FBIS] 

Jan. 27: The Russian news agency Itar-Tass 
reported heavy fighting 1n northern Baghlan Prov- 
ince between General Dostam”s forces and Talı- 
ban forces According to reports, there were many 
casualtıes on both sıdes 11/29 FBISI 

Jan. 28- VIRI reported that UIFSA sources had 
reported that UIFSA forces had repulsed a Tali- 
ban attack northwest of Kabul, in Parvan Prov- 
ince [2/2 FBIS] 

Jan. 31: The Iranian News Agency (IRNA) re- 
ported that UIFSA forces and Taliban forces had 
clashed ın northern Kabul Province, inflicting 
heavy losses on both sides [2/4 FBIS] 

Feb. 3: Unknown attackers fired three rockets at 
the Kabul airport, injuring a child [2/4 NYT] 
Feb. 5: The UIFSA’s air forces bombed the 
Taliban along the frontline near Kabul The Tali- 
ban responded by bombing UIFSA positions to 
the east of Parvan Province, 1n the Ghorband 
Valley [2/9 FBIS] 

Feb. 6: VIRI reported that General Ahmad 
Mas'ud's troops had repulsed a Taliban attack 
near Taloqan, 1n Takhar Province, and had pushed 


the frontline ten miles west to Pol-ı-Bangı [2/11 
FBIS] 

Feb 7: A three-day truce began between the 
Taliban and UIFSA forces 1n order to aid relief 
efforts for the survivors of an earthquake 1n the 
UIFSA-controlled Takhar Province, north of 
Kabul [2/8 NYT] 

Feb. 9: Clashes between Taliban and UIFSA 
forces resumed ın the north, in the Bangi district 
1n Takhar Province, ending the cease-fire that had 
been called to allow rescue workers to aid earth- 
quake victims ın the region [2/11 FBIS] 

Feb. 13: IRNA reported that the UIFSA forces 
had captured the city of Qala-1 Zal m Kunduz 
Province, inflicting heavy casualties on the Tali- 
ban forces [2/17 FBIS] 

VIRI reported that a mortar explosion in 
Fanyab Province had injured General Dostam and 
that Dostam had been taken to Uzbekistan to 
receive medical treatment [2/17 FBIS] 

Feb. 17: The Taliban sent 24 truckloads of aid to 
the estimated 30,000 survivors of the 4 February 
earthquake that killed almost 5,000 people in the 
UIFSA-controlled north [2/18 WSJ] 

Feb. 22: UIFSA sources reported to VIRI that 
UIFSA forces had captured the Dowlat Shah 
district 1n Laghman Province, located northeast of 
Kabul, killing an estimated 100 Taliban fighters 
UIFSA sources also reported that almost 500 
Taliban fighters had joined the UIFSA forces 
[2/26 FBIS] 

Mar. 1: VIRI reported that both Taliban and 
UIFSA forces had mobilized units around the city 
of Kunduz in preparation for renewed fighting in 
the area [3/5 FBIS] 

Mar. 2: VIRI reported that a Taliban commader, 
* Abd al-Karim Khalili, and 45 of his soldiers had 
surrendered to the UIFSA ın the Ghorband district 
of Parvan Province, northwest of Kabul [3/7 
FBIS] 

Mar. 7: Rockets launched from the north of 
Kabul landed ın a residential section of the city 
No injuries were reported [3/10 FBIS] 

Mar. 9: UIFSA sources reported that Taliban 
forces had attacked the town of Charikar, the 
capital of Parvan Province, northwest of Kabul, 
killing ten people and injuring 16 [3/10 FBIS] 
Mar. 14: UIFSA sources reported that UIFSA 
forces had repelled a Taliban offensive in the 
village of Chordeh, m the Ghorban district of 
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Parvan Province, killing dozens of Taliban forces 
and capturing 120 others [3/17 FBIS] 

Mar. 15: Agence France Presse (AFP) reported 
that General Dostam’s forces and Hizb-1-Wahdat 
forces had clashed ın Mazar-1-Shanf [3/17 FBIS] 
Mar. 17: In Faizabad, the capital of northeastern 
Badakhshan Province, the UN special envoy to 
Afghanistan, Lakhdar Brahimi, met with the 
leader of the UIFSA, Borhanoddin Rabbani, to 
ask for a cease-fire [3/20 FBIS] 

VIRI reported that General Mas‘ud’s forces 
had repelled a Taliban offensive in the Gozar area, 
from Sarak-ı-Konar to the north of Kabul Prov- 
ince [3/20 FBIS] 

Mar. 22: VIRI reported that the Taliban had 
launched an air attack over Bamıyan, the capital 
of central Bamiyan Province, damaging several 
homes [3/24 FBIS] 

Mar. 24: A UN spokesman in New York, Juan- 
Carlos Brandt, reported that the United Natrons 
had pulled its workers out of southern Afghani- 
stan following a Taliban edict calling on all 
foreign Muslim women working in Afghanistan 
to be accompanied by a close male relative 
Brandt also cited as a reason for the pull-out that 
Hasan Akhund, governor of Kandahar Province, 
in the south, had slapped a UN employee [3/25 
NYT] 

Mar. 25: AFP reported that Taliban forces had 
launched a major offensive on the northern town 
of Pul-i-Khumn 13/27 FBIS] 

Mar. 30: AFP reported that, following a Taliban 
edict against killing any UIFSA prisoners of war, 
the UIFSA’s General Mas‘ud released 65 Taliban 
prisoners in the Panjsher Valley, north of Kabul 
[3/31 FBIS] 

Mar. 31. VIRI reported that Taliban forces had 
launched an offensive along the fronthnes in 
Pol-1-Bangi, 1n Takhar Province, and in the Sofi 
Mountains, east of Kabul, resulting in heavy 
casualties for both the Taliban and UIFSA forces 
[4/2 FBIS] 

Apr 5: IRNA reported that Rabbani, leader of the 
UIFSA, had agreed to a Taliban proposal to form 
a Joint committee to resolve the conflict and that 
the first session could meet ın Islamabad, Pakı- 
stan [4/7 FBIS] 

Apr. 6: Dushanbe Radio reported that the Taliban 
and UIFSA had set up a commission, consisting 
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of five representatives from each side, to discuss a 
peace settlement [4/7 FBIS] 


Algeria 


See also, Regional Affairs 


1998 

Jan. 19: A European Union (EU) delegation 
composed of junior ministers from the past, 
present and upcoming holders of the EU rotating 
presidency, including Derek Fatchete, secretary of 
state in the British foreign office, George Wohlfart 
of Luxembourg, and Benita Ferrero-Waldner of 
Austria, as well as EU commissioner, Manuel 
Marin, arrived in Algiers to explore ways the 
European Union could help end the violence in 
Algeria [1/20 FT] 

Jan. 20: Paris France-Information Radio reported 
that a bomb had exploded in a market, killing 
seven and injuring 70, 1n Zeralda, located along 
the coast 1n northeast Algeria [1/23 FBIS] 

Paris France-Information Radio reported that a 
bomb had exploded at a bus stop in Algiers, 
killing four people and injuring 20 others [1/23 
FBIS] 

The EU delegation held talks with Foreign 
Minister Ahmad ‘Attaf, Prime Minister Ahmad 
Ouyahia, members of the legal opposition parties, 
and newspaper editors [1/21 NYT] 

Jan. 21: Prime Minister Ouyahia announced a 
plan to the parliament to arm more civilians and 
establish over 100 new police brigades [1/22 
NYT] 

Jan. 25: Military sources reported that unknown 
attackers had killed 20 people 1n Tiaret Province, 
in the northwest, and the local media reported that 
attackers had killed 50 people in the western 
village of Qa”ıd bin Larbi 11/26 WSJ] 

Jan. 26: The European Union called on the 
Algerian government to allow the United Nations 
to investigate the killings of civilians [1/27 NYT, 
FT] 

Forty-seven people were killed "during the last 
few days," according to the Algerian press Much 
of the violence reportedly occurred in Sidi Bel 
“Abıs Province, near Medea [1/27 FBIS] 

Jan. 27: The daily Al-Asil reported that unknown 
attackers had slit the throats of 12 people near 
Laghouat, 185 miles south of Algiers Al-Asil also 


reported that two people were killed in Bainem, ın 
the western suburbs of Algiers [2/2 FBIS] 

Jan. 28: Paris LCI Television reported that two 
“Islamists” carrying a bomb 1n the Al-Biyar dis- 
trict of Algiers were killed when the bomb ex- 
ploded It was also reported that unknown attack- 
ers had killed 36 people south of Algiers on 27 
January [2/2 FBIS] 

Jan. 31: The daily Al-Watan reported that secu- 
rity forces had claimed to have killed 30 members 
of an “armed group” in Algiers and in two 
unspecified provinces [2/4 FBIS] 

Feb. 3: A public works company, recently re- 
named Arbah Enterprise, of the Ras al-Wad mu- 
nicipality in Bur) Buriri Province, was the first, of 
135 Algerian companies slated, to become privat- 
ized [2/6 FBIS] 

Algiers ENTV Television reported that Interior 

Minister Mustafa bin Mansur had traveled to 
Tlemcen Province, where on 2 February, un- 
known attackers had killed 15 people in the ‘Ayn 
Ghuraba district [2/4 FBIS] 
Feb. 8: A European parliamentary delegation 
arrived in Algiers for a five-day visit [2/12 WP] 
Feb. 9: Members of Parliament (MPs) of the 
Democratic National Rally, the Movement for a 
Peaceful Society (MSP), the National Liberation 
Front (FLN), the Al-Nahda Movement, the Re- 
publican Progressive Party, and other independent 
MPs signed a motion rejecting any “foreign inter- 
ference” 1n ending the violence in Algeria [2/11 
FBIS] 

Algiers ENTV Television reported that an Al- 

genan parliamentary delegation had met with a 
European parliamentary delegation in Algiers to 
discuss the “security situation” and Algeria’s 
desire to set up economic relations with the 
European Union [2/11 FBIS] 
Feb. 10: The daily Al-Watan reported that, on 5 
February, security forces had killed an unidenti- 
fied "terrorist" and 1mjured another in the Ouacifs 
region, near T1z1 Ouzou [2/12 FBIS] 

The daily Al-Sharq al-Awsat published 1n Lon- 
don reported that the Al-Ansar Battalion, operat- 
ing in Miftah, near Algiers, and the Al-Mawt 
Battalion, operating ın Cherarba, near Algiers, 
had joined the Islamic Salvation Army’s cease- 
fire [2/11 FBIS] 

Feb. 11: Paris France-Information Radio reported 
that an unidentified armed group had killed ten 


people and injured three near Sidi Bel ‘Abis [2/12 
FBIS] 

Feb. 12: Paris Radio France Internationale re- 
ported that three bombs had exploded in Al- 
giers—one 1n a shop, one in à café, and one near 
a secondary school—killing two people and 1n- 
juring 21 [2/15 FBIS] 

Feb. 17: Algiers ENTV Television reported that 
security forces had "eliminated" a terrorist group 
composed of eight men, and recovered arms ın the 
Sakrana district of Tlemcen Province (2/21 
FBIS] 

Feb. 19: Algeria and South Africa inaugurated a 
maritime line between Algerian and South Afri- 
can ports to strengthen trade between the two 
countries [2/26 FBIS] 

Feb. 20: Government security sources reported 
that a bomb had exploded in a market outside 
Algiers, killing two people and injuring 32 [2/21 
WP] 

Feb. 21: The daily Al-Watan reported that un- 
known attackers had ambushed a transport truck 
carrying soldiers in the Kabylie region, east of 
Algiers, on 20 February, killing 27 soldiers The 
report also stated that two of the attackers had 
died and four soldiers had been injured [2/22 
WP] 

Feb. 23- The Associated Press (AP) reported that 
a bomb had exploded under a passing train near 
Al-Afrun, ten miles south of Algiers, killing 18 
people and injuring 25 [2/24 NYT] 

AP reported that a bomb had exploded over 
the weekend of 21—22 February, at Duwar Bon 
Ghalboun, 1n Skida Province, damaging Algeria's 
biggest gas pipeline The explosion also killed 
three people and injured nine [2/24 NYT, 3/7 
FBIS] 

Feb. 25: The daily Liberté reported that security 
forces had killed 95 members of the "armed 
groups" 1n Tlemcen Province [3/3 FBIS] 

Feb. 26: Security forces reported that a bomb had 
exploded on a bus in Algiers, injuring 13 people 
[2/26 WP] 

Mar. 1: In Awlad Salim, eight people were killed 
according to a security forces’ report No other 
details were given [3/2 WP] 

Mar. 9: The Washington Post reported that secu- 
rity forces claimed that attackers had sht the 
throats of six people in Hawsh Mina, a village 
south of Algiers [3/9 WP] 
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Mar. 11: The daily La Tribune reported that 
security forces had killed 146 people, including 
two alleged leaders of the Armed Islamic Group 
(GIA) in western Algeria [3/12 WP] 
Mar. 23: A court sentenced eight Islamic “muh- 
tants” to death, one in absentia, for the 1996 
bombing that killed B1shop Henri-Pierre Claverie 
of Oran [3/26 NYT] 
Mar. 24: The finance ministry announced that the 
Treasury bonds market had opened for trade 
[3/27 FBIS] 
Mar. 25: The Roman Catholic bishops of Algiers 
asked for pardons for the eight people sentenced 
to death for the 1996 bombing 1n Oran that killed 
Bishop Claverie [3/26 NYT] 
Mar. 27: AP reported that unknown attackers had 
killed 47 people in Jalfa Sayda, 1n the south, and 
11 people in Sayda Province, in the west, on 26 
March Reportedly, more than 30 of the victims 
had been children [3/28 WP, 3/30 NYT} 
Authorities reported that 15 Islamic militants" 
had been killed during the previous week in 
separate raids in Mascara, near the Moroccan 
border, and in Constantine, in the east [3/29 
NYT] 
Mar. 28: The daily Al-Watan reported that the 
Front for Socialist Forces had called on the 
government to restore civil rights and to allow an 
independent inquiry into the violence in Algeria 
[3/29 NYT] 
Mar. 31: The daily La Tribune reported that 
security forces had captured three "militant" lead- 
ers and killed 80 people in the Ouarsenis moun- 
tains, southwest of Algiers, on 26 March [4/1 
WP] 
Apr 6. Paris Radio France Internationale re- 
ported that government sources claimed that 33 
people had been killed on 5 April, while hospital 
sources reported the number of casualties at 57 
[4/8 FBIS] 
Apr. 12: The daily Al-Khabar reported that Mus- 
lim clerics had ruled that women raped by “Is- 
lamıc militants" could have abortions, although 
abortions are illegal ın Algeria. [4/13 VVSİ, 4/14 
NYT, 4/16 FBIS] 
Apr. 13: Paris Radio France Internationale re- 
ported that the Algerian Higher Islamic Council 
had received a draft document from the Ministry 
of Solidarity and the Family, that gave women 
raped by "Islamic militants" the right to have an 
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abortion The Council denied coming out in favor 
of the document and stated that only the head of 
state could approach the Council on such a matter 
[4/16 FBIS] 

Apr. 14: The daılıes La Tribune and Liberté 
reported that, after the discovery of mass graves 1n 
Sidi Muhammad bin ‘Awda, 150 miles southwest 
of Algiers, and in Relizan, authorities arrested 
several local government leaders and pro-govern- 
ment militia chiefs [4/15 WP] 


Bahrain 


See also, Regional Affairs 


1998 

Feb. 19: Ian Henderson, the British. head of the 
Bahrain intelligence service, retired and was 
replaced by Shaykh Khalid bin Muhammad al- 
Khalifa [2/20 FT] 


Cyprus 


See also, Regional Affairs 


1998 
Jan. 19: Sotos Zakkhaios, Cyprus’ representative 
to the United Nations, asked UN secretary-general 
Kofi Annan to prevent Turkey from violating 
Cypriot airspace [1/21 FBIS] 
Jan. 23: In Moscow, Cyprus and Russia signed an 
agreement to expand economic and trade cooper- 
ation [1/27 FBIS] 
Jan. 30: Turkey submitted an official protest to 
the United Nations concerning the opening of a 
Greek Cypriot airbase in Paphos, in. southern 
Cyprus It asserted that the existence of the base 
destabilized the military situation. on. the. 1sland 
and in the region [1/31, 2/1 FT] 
Jan. 31: An estimated 1,200 Turkish Cypriots 
made a pilgrimage to the Hala Sultan mosque in 
southern Cyprus under the auspices of United 
Nations forces [2/1 NYT] 
Feb. 8: The first round of the Greek Cypriot 
presidential elections was held and ended in a 
close race between Greek Cypriot president Glav- 
kos Kliridhis and Yeoryios Iakovou [2/11 FBIS] 
The Turkish Cypriot government conducted a 
census 1n northern Cyprus to determine the num- 
ber of voters eligible for local and national elec- 
tions [2/11 FBIS] 


Feb. 15: An estimated 447,000 people voted in 
the Greek Cypniot presidential run-off election, 
which President Kliridhis, head of the Democratic 
Rally Party, won with 50 8 percent of the vote 
Iakovou won 492 percent of the vote [2/21 
FBIS] 

Feb. 17: Turkish Cypriot president Rauf Denktas 
opposed the establishment of an Islamic party in 
northern Cyprus under the name of “Our Party,” 
asserting that a religious political party went 
against the constitution [2/21 FBIS] 

Feb. 26: Turkish Cypriot president Denktas re- 
fused to receive David Hannay, the British special 
envoy to Cyprus and representative of the British 
presidency of the European Union Hannay met 
with Greek Cypriot president Klindhis during his 
visit [3/3 FBIS] 

Mar. 6: The Attorney General and the National 
Council appointed Yeoryios Vassilious to the 
position of Chief Negotiator of the Greek Cypriot 
team for European Union accession negotiations 
[3/9 FBIS] 

Mar. 12: In London, at the “European Confer- 
ence” that the European Union (EU) hosted for 
current and future EU members, the Greek Cyp- 
not government offered to include Turkish Cyp- 
nots as “full members” of their team to negotiate 
European Union membership [3/13 FT] 

Mar. 16: The Financial Times reported that, at a 
meeting of EU foreign ministers in Edinburgh, the 
ministers amended a declaration, to be read at the 
opening of accession negotiations on 31 March, 
stating that the Greek Cypriots could not expect 
automatic entry into the European Union ın the 
absence of a settlement between Greek and Turk- 
ish Cypnots [3/16 FT] 

Mar. 20: Turkish Cypriot president Denktas 
asked the UN Security Council to persuade the 
European Union to stall negotiations with the 
Greek Cypriots until a political settlement of the 
island was reached [3/23 FT] 

Mar. 28: In Geneva, Turkish Cypriot president 
Denktas met with UN secretary-general Annan 
and requested that the United Nations persuade 
the European Union to stall EU membership talks 
with the Greek Cypriots until there was a political 
settlement over the island [3/29 WP] 

Mar. 31: Greek Cypriot government spokesman 
Khrıstos Stilianidhis reported that the proposal 
made to the Turkish Cypriots to participate in 


European Union accession negotiations would 
remain open throughout the negotiations process 
[4/2 FBIS] 
Apr. 3: Turkish Cypriot president Denktas met 
with Russia’s special representative to Cyprus 
Vladimir Chizhov to discuss the S-300 mussiles 
Russia had sold to the Greek Cypriots [4/6 FBIS] 
Apr. 4: In Nicosia, US envoy to Cyprus Richard 
Holbrooke reported no progress 1n separate talks 
with Greek and Turkish Cypriot presidents Klin- 
dhis and Denktas [4/5 WP] 
Apr. 10: Turkish Cypriot president Denktas sent 
a letter to UN secretary-general Annan asking him 
to prevent the Greek Cypriots from establishing 
an air force [4/13 FBIS] 
Apr. 14: UN envoy to Cyprus Gustave Feissel 
met with Turkish Cypriot president Denktas in an 
attempt to revive direct talks between the Greek 
and Turkish Cypriots [4/16 FBIS] 
Apr. 15: UN envoy to Cyprus Feissel met with 
Greek Cypriot leader Kliridhis in an attempt to 
revive direct talks between the Greek and Turkish 
Cypriots [4/16 FBIS] 

A delegation from the Turkish foreign ministry 
met with Turkish Cypnot president Denktas 
[4/17 FBIS] 


Egypt 


See also, Arab-Israel: Conflict, Regional Affairs 


1998 

Jan. 21: The Antiquities Council announced 
plans to tear down 65 homes built on government 
land near the Valley of the Kings, 1n Upper Egypt 
The council also announced that the government 
had built a new village for displaced residents 
However, 1t was also reported that families who 
did not want to move had clashed with police on 
17 January, resulting 1n the deaths of four people 
and the injuries of 25, including 16 policemen 
[1/22 NYT] 

Jan. 28: The Wall Street Journal reported that 
Egyptian aviation officials had licensed two pn- 
vate airlines to compete with Egypt Air [1/28 
WSJ] 

Feb. 1: At a military base 1n Heikstep, located 12 
miles east of Cairo, a military court sentenced to 
death two members of the Islamic Group after 
finding them guilty of plotting to kill state offi- 
cials The two men were among 66 people on trial 
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for belonging to the Islamic Group The judge 
sentenced another man to life imprisonment, and 
four men to 15 years 1mprisonment, 27 people to 
jail terms ranging from three to 10 years, and 
acquitted 32 people [2/2 FT] 

Feb. 10: In Ibrahimryya, 62 miles north of Cairo, 
villagers clashed with police, killing one person 
and injuring 12 others, when police tried to evict 
a tenant farmer 1n accordance with the new land 
law [2/11 NYT] 

Feb. 17: At Cairo University, an estimated 1,000 
students held a demonstration 1n support of Iraq 
[2/18 NYT] 

The interior ministry issued a statement report- 
ing that four Muslim "militants" convicted of 
killing a general, had been hanged in a Carro 
prison [2/18 WP] 

Feb. 22: At Cairo University, students staged a 
massive demonstration in support of Iraq and 
called on the United States to end its threats of 
carrying out a military strike against Iraq [2/26 
FBIS] 

Mar. 22. Security officers reported that unidenti- 
fied gunmen had killed four police officers and 
injured 13 others in two villages 75 miles south of 
Cairo The report also stated that the gunmen had 
escaped after clashing with police [3/23 NYT] 
Mar. 23: The interior ministry issued a statement 
reporting that police officers 1n Manfalut, Upper 
Egypt, had killed four people and arrested two 
others who had been “in contact with terrorist 
cadres and [had] helped them obtain arms and 
ammunitions " [3/24 FBIS] 

Apr. 9: Police killed one person, injured eight 
others and arrested 25 people ın Bılqas, Mansura, 
when villagers stormed the city hall and set it on 
fire upon hearing news that a villager had died 
while 1n police custody [4/13 FBIS] 


Iran 


See also, Regional Affairs, Afghanistan, Pakistan 


1998 

Jan. 16: During Friday prayers at Tehran Univer- 
sity, Ayatollah “Alı Khamene’: ruled out any 
dialogue with the US government but praised 
President Muhammad Khatami for his overture to 
the American people during his televised inter- 
view with the Cable News Network (CNN) on 7 
January [1/17 NYT] 
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Jan. 19: In Tehran, at the tomb of Ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini, President Khatam delivered 
a sermon, during which he accused the United 
States of wanting to 1mpose its will on Iran [1/20 
NYT] 

Jan. 28: The Iranian News Agency (IRNA) re- 
ported that Iran’s National Steel Company and 
Austria’s Voset Alpine Industriean Aagenbau 
Company had signed an agreement to construct 
jointly two iron ore enrichment mills in Kerman 
Province [2/2 FBIS] 

Jan. 29: In a holiday message to Muslims around 
the world, broadcast over Voice of America, US 
president Bill Clinton stated that he hoped for 
more cultura] exchanges between lran and the 
United States and that such exchanges would lead 
to better relations with Iran [1/30 NYT] 

Feb. 17: Opening ceremonies were held 1n Tehran 
for an international wrestling competition, in 
which a US team competed [2/18 NYT] 

Feb. 18: Iranian legislator Muhammad Reza Fa- 
kir lashed out at organizers of the international 
wrestling tournament for displaying a US flag at 
the tournament's opening ceremony [2/19 WP] 
Feb. 23: The European Union foreign ministers 
agreed to lift the ban on "high-level contacts" 
with Iran. [2/24 NYT, 2/26 FBIS] 

Feb. 25: US State Department spokesman James 
Rubin announced that the United States would 
ease the visa process for Iranians wishing to visit 
the United States [2/26 NYT] 

Feb. 28: President Khatam asked that a court 
review the death sentence given to Morteza 
Firuzi, a former editor of the daily /ran News, 
accused of espionage [3/1 NYT] 

Mar. 2: Students held a demonstration at Tehran 
University to protest the Guardian Council’s re- 
jection of a number of candidates for the Majlis 
by-election [3/5 FBIS] 

In Tehran, President Khatamı met with Italian 
foreign minister Lamberto Dini to discuss devel- 
oping bilateral relations [3/5 FBIS] 

Mar. 6: Russia's atomic energy munistry an- 
nounced plans to sell several nuclear reactors to 
Iran [3/7 NYT] 

Mar. 8: President Khatami announced plans to 
ease the return of expatriates to Iran [3/9 WP] 

At Tehran University, about 3,000 students 
held a pro-democracy rally that ended with arrests 


when authorities objected to some of the slogans 
[3/17 WSJ] 

Apr. 4: The mayor of Tehran, Ghulanhusayn 
Karbashi, was arrested on corruption charges 1n a 
city council embezzlement case [4/5 NYT, WP] 
Apr. 6: The Cabinet announced that Karbashi 
would maintain his position as mayor of Tehran 
despite his imprisonment [4/7 WP] 

In Tehran, Foreign Minister Kamal Kharrazi 
met with the president of the Italian parliament, 
Luciano Violante, to discuss developing bilateral 
relations [4/8 FBIS] 

Apr. 8: In Tehran, Ayatollah Khamene'1 met with 
President Khatami, head of the Expediency Coun- 
cil “Alı Akbar Hashem: Rafsanjani, Speaker of the 
Majlis ‘Ali Akbar Nateq-Nuri and Chief Justice 
Muhammad Yazdi to "exchange views on the 
issue of the mayor of Tehran " [4/10 NYT, WP] 
Apr. 14: At Tehran University, an estimated 
2,000 students held a rally 1n support of Tehran's 
imprisoned mayor Karbashi Police, dressed in 
not gear, dispersed the demonstrators 14/15 
NYT, FT] 

Apr. 15: In Tehran, authorities released Karbashı 
on bail. [4/16 NYT, WP] 


Iraq 


See also, Regional Affairs, Palestinian. Affairs, Egypt, 
Israel, Jordan, Kuwait, Turkey 


1998 


Jan. 16. American William Scott Ritter, Jr and 
his 16-member UN Secunty Council Special 
Commission (UNSCOM) weapons inspection 
team left Baghdad, departing a day earlier than 
scheduled after having been barred from inspec- 
tion sites earlier 1n the week Iraq had accused 
Ritter of espionage [1/17 NYT, FT] 

Britain sent an aircraft carner, the HMS Invin- 
cible, to the Persian Gulf [1/17 WP] 
Jan. 17: In Baghdad, during a speech to com- 
memorate the seventh anniversary of the start of 
the 1991 Gulf War, President Saddam Husayn 
threatened to expel all UNSCOM inspectors from 
Iraq within six months 1f sanctions were not lifted 
[1/18 NYT] 
Jan. 18: The Iraqi News Agency (INA) reported 
that Vice President Taha Yasin Ramadan called 
for “a great yıhad” (holy war) to lift the sanctions 
[1/19 NYT, FT] 


Jan. 19: UNSCOM chairman Richard Butler 
arrived in Baghdad to meet with Deputy Prime 
Minister Tarıq ‘Aziz [1/20 NYT] 

In Baghdad, the government held a funeral for 
70 children it claimed had died from lack of food 
and medicine, due to the UN sanctions [1/20 
NYT] 

In front of the UN inspectors’ Baghdad head- 

quarters, an estimated 5,000 people held a dem- 
onstration, burning US flags Government-spon- 
sored trade unions organized the protest [1/20 
WP] 
Jan. 20: UNSCOM chairman Butler rejected 
Iraqi demands that Amencan U-2 surveillance 
planes be replaced by Russian or French planes 
[1/21 NYT] 

After talks with Deputy Prime Minister ‘Aziz 

in Baghdad, UNSCOM chairman Butler agreed to 
include outside experts at technical talks to "di- 
lute" the American and British presence [1/21 
FI] 
Jan. 21: President Husayn called for a freeze until 
April on weapons inspections and on discussions 
with UNSCOM on access to the eight *sensitive" 
presidential sites [1/22 NYT, WP] 

During a Public Broadcasting System (PBS) 
interview, US president Bill Clinton announced 
that the United States might be prepared to take 
mulitary action against Traq with or without the 
support of the UN Security Council [1/22 NYT] 
Jan. 26: ‘Ismat ‘Abd al-Mayid, secretary-general 
of the Arab League, stated that “the principle of 
using force (against Iraq] 1s downmght rejected 
Such a mulitary strike would only add to the 
suffering of the Iraqi people " [1/29 NYT] 

Feb. 1: The Russian envoy to İraq, Deputy 
Foreign Minister Viktor Posuvalyuk, arrived in 
Baghdad to mediate a settlement between Iraq and 
the UN Securtiy Council [2/2 NYT] 

Feb. 2: UN secretary-general Kofi Annan pro- 
posed to the UN Security Council to double to 
$5 2 billion the amount Iraq may earn selling oil 
1n order to buy food and medicine and other basic 
necessities [2/3 NYT, FT] 

The Russian government announced that Rus- 
sian envoy to Iraq Posuvalyuk had reached an 
agreement with Iraq that would allow inspection 
teams to inspect the eight presidential sites that 
had previously been off-limits The Iraqi govern- 
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ment, however, announced that no such agree- 
ment had been made [2/3 NYT, FT] 

Feb. 5: In Baghdad, the Arab League secretary- 
general “Abd al-Mayid met with President Husayn 
to try to find a diplomatic solution to the weapons 
inspections dispute [2/6 NYT] 

President Husayn ordered the release of all 
Arab prisoners imprisoned in Iraq [2/6 NYT] 

Bertrand Dufourag, secretary-general of the 
French Ministry of Foreign Affairs, visited Bagh- 
dad to find a diplomatic solution to the weapons 
inspection crisis [2/6 FBIS] 

Feb 6: In a letter to the United Nations, Foreign 
Minister Muhammad Sa‘id al-Sahhaf stated that 
the new proposed “oıl-for-food” deal contained 
aspects that challenged Iraq's sovereignty, as the 
plan would determine what goods could be 
bought with the oil revenue and how those goods 
would be distributed [2/7 WP] 

Feb. 7: Baghdad and the United Nations reached 
an agreement allowing UN inspectors to excavate 
sites where they suspected weapons could be 
buried [2/8 NYT] 

Feb. 11. Deputy Prime Minister ‘Aziz proposed 
opening the eight presidential sites to interna- 
tional inspectors for 60 days on the condition that 
the inspectors report directly to UN secretary- 
general Annan, rather than UNSCOM The 
United States reyected the offer [2/12 NYT, WP] 
Feb. 16: In Baghdad, the National Assembly 
organized a march from the parliament to the UN 
Development Program office to demand that UN 
secretary-general Annan intervene to prevent a 
US military strike against Iraq (2/21 FBIS] 
Feb. 17: British foreign secretary Robin Cook 
warned Iraq that any retaliation for aur strikes 
would lead to a heavy response by allied forces 
[2/18 FT] 

The Russian government admitted that Russian 
firms had negotiated the sale of a factory to Iraq, 
ın 1995, that could be used to manufacture bio- 
logical weapons [2/18 WP] 

Feb 18: The United Nations announced that it 
would reduce the size of its staff in Iraq as a safety 
precaution 1n the event of a military strike against 
Iraq [2/19 WP] 

Feb. 20: The UN Security Council increased from 
$2 billion to $5 2 billion the amount of oil Iraq 
may sell every six months, and voted to allow 
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some of that revenue to be used to repair the 
country’s infrastructure [2/21 NYT] 

UN secretary-general Annan arrived ın Bagh- 
dad to attempt to find a last minute diplomatic 
solution to the stand-off over weapons inspec- 
tions [2/21 NYT] 

Feb. 21: UN secretary-general Annan met with 
Deputy Prime Minister ‘Aziz 1n the first round of 
talks to find a diplomatic solution to the stand-off 
[2/22 NYT] 

Feb. 22: UN secretary-general Annan announced, 
after having met with President Husayn, that he 
had reached an agreement with Baghdad on in- 
spections Annan did not specify details, but he 
did state that the agreement would “be acceptable 
to all 15 members of the Security Council ” [2/23 
NYT] 

Feb. 23: Prime Minister ‘Aziz and UN secretary- 
general Annan signed a new monitoring agree- 
ment to settle the crisis Iraq reconfirmed its 
commitment to the relevant UN resolutions and 
granted UNSCOM inspectors unconditional ac- 
cess to suspected weapons sites throughout the 
country The United Nations, in return, agreed to 
create a “special group,” made up of diplomats 
and disarmament experts appointed by Annan, to 
aid 1n inspections of the eight presidential sites 
The “special group” would also follow “specific, 
detailed procedures” for the inspection of sites 
that had not been decided upon [2/24 NYT, FBIS, 
2/25 FT] 

Before leaving Baghdad, UN secretary-general 
Annan met with Vice President Ramadan to 
discuss İraqı concerns about the “oul-for-food” 
deal, including Iraq’s inability to pump more than 
$4 billion worth of oil each period due to the poor 
condition of its pipelines and pumps [2/26 FBIS] 
Feb. 24: INA reported that, in Baghdad, the 
General Union for Iraqi Women had organized a 
march ın front of United Nations headquarters to 
protest the UN sanctions [2/26 FBIS] 

Feb. 26: UN secretary-general Annan appointed 
Jayantha Dhanapala, the head of UN disarmament 
activities, as commissioner of the “special team" 
of inspectors [2/27 WP] 

Feb. 27: Three members of the UN Security 
Council—China, France and Russia— opposed a 
US-backed resolution that would allow the United 
States to subject Iraq to "very severe conse- 


quences” if Iraq did not comply with the new 
inspections agreement [2/28 WP] 

Feb. 28. At a news conference in Baghdad, the oil 
minister, Amir Muhammad Rashid, reported that 
Iraq could not sell more than $4 billion worth of 
oil every six months unless sanctions were eased 
to allow Iraq to buy new equipment [3/1 NYT] 
Mar. 1: In a Cable News Network (CNN) inter- 
view, Iraqi delegate to the United Nations Nizar 
Hamdun stated that Iraq expected the inspectors 
of the eight presidential sites to be subordinate to 
diplomats appointed by Secretary-General Annan 
UNSCOM chairman Butler disagreed on the same 
broadcast, stating that the agreement gave him 
overall monitoring responsibility [3/2 NYT] 
Mar. 2: The UN Security Council unanimously 
endorsed the new monitoring agreement with 
Iraq, but without authorizing a US-proposed 
threat of military action if Iraq did not comply 
Rather, the resolution warned of the “severest 
consequences" for Iraqi noncompliance [3/3 
NYT, FT] 

Mar. 3: The Clinton administration warned Iraq 
that the United States reserved the right to use 
force if Iraq did not comply with weapons inspec- 
tions [3/4 NYT] 

UN secretary-general Annan invited Iraqi for- 
eign minister Al-Sahhaf to New York to discuss 
İraqı problems with the *oil-for-food" program 
[3/4 NYT] 

Mar. 4: UN secretary-general Annan decided to 
appoint a special representative to Iraq to 1mprove 
communication between Baghdad and the United 
Nations [3/5 NYT] 

Mar. 5: An UNSCOM team, led by American 
Scott Ritter, Jr, whom Iraq had accused of espi- 
onage, arrived in Baghdad to resume inspections 
under the new monitoring agreement [3/6 NYT, 
WSJ, WP] 

UK foreign secretary Cook announced that the 
European Union was calling a conference to 
discuss improving 1mplementation of the “oul-for- 
food” deal [3/6 FT] 

Mar. 8: UN secretary-general Annan stated that 
the United States must consult the UN Security 
Council before launching any military strike 
against Iraq if Iraq failed to comply with the new 
monitoring agreement [3/9 FT] 

Mar. 9. UN secretary-general Annan appointed 
Prakash Shah as his special representative to Iraq 


and sent Shah to Baghdad to oversee the ınspec- 
tions of presidential sites [3/10 NYT] 

Mar. 10: In a letter to UN secretary-general 
Annan, İraq complained that UNSCOM inspec- 
tors should not make public information obtained 
while carrying out their inspections [3/11 FT] 

In Los Angeles, a US federal immigration 
judge ruled that six Iraqis who had aided the US 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) 1n two failed 
plots against President Husayn would be de- 
ported, as they were, “a danger to the national 
security of the United States " [3/11 NYT] 

Mar. 11: In Baghdad, a mass funeral for 40 
children who had allegedly died due to UN 
sanctions was held [3/12 FBIS] 

Mar. 12: A UN technical team arrived in Bagh- 
dad to assess the need for repairs to an oil pipeline 
to 1ncrease Iraq's oil export capacity. [3/13 FT] 
Mar. 19: The United Nations chose 20 diplomats 
to accompany UNSCOM teams to eight previ- 
ously off-limits presidential sites [3/20 WSJ] 
Mar. 23. Iraqi representative to the United Na- 
tions Hamdun said that Iraqi authorities had ar- 
rested Nasir al-Hındavvı, a scientist believed to be 
the architect of Iraq’s biological weapons pro- 
gram, as he was attempting to leave Iraq illegally 
[3/24 NYT] 

In Baghdad, Prakash Shah, representative of 
the UN secretary-general, met with Deputy Prime 
Minister ‘Aziz to reaffirm the UN commitment to 
following the memorandum of understanding 
signed during UN secretary-general Annan’s visit 
to Baghdad 1n February [3/24 FBIS] 

Mar. 24: UNSCOM chairman Butler praised 
Baghdad’s cooperation after two days of talks in 
Iraq [3/25 NYT] 

Mar. 26: Diplomats from 20 countnes, along 
with UNSCOM inspectors, visited Radwaniyya 
Palace, near Baghdad, the first of eight presiden- 
tial sites previously declared off-limits by Iraq 
13/27 NYT] 

Apr. 9: A team of independent experts issued a 
report to the United Nations stating that Iraq had 
failed to convince them of Iraq's elimination of its 
biological weapons program [4/10 NYT] 

Apr. 11: The parliament rejected a British invi- 
tation to the Iraq1 government to send representa- 
tives to an April European Union humanitarian 
conference 1n London to discuss ways to increase 
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the speed and efficacy of the UN "oil-for-food" 
deal [4/12 NYT, 4/15 FBIS] 


Israel 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Jordan, Lebanon 


1998 

Jan 18: The state-owned electricity supplier, 
Israel Electric Corporation (IEC), approved its 
first unlimited credit framework with a European 
Bank, Deutsche Morgan Grenfell, to finance fu- 
ture projects involving European companies 
through the bank [1/19 FT] 

Jan. 25: The Orthodox Chief Rabbinate agreed 
that Israel could recognize people converted by 
Conservative and Reform rabbis as Jews for 
purposes of citizenship, but not for purposes of 
religious rites [1/26 FT, WSJ] 

Jan. 28: In Washington, DC, Israeli finance 
minister Yaakov Neeman met with US congres- 
sional officials to outline an Israeli government 
proposal on phasing out US economic aid in 
exchange for an increase in military aid [1/29 
NYT] 

Jan. 31: US secretary of state Madeleine K 
Albright arrived in Jerusalem to meet with Israeli 
prime minister Binyamin Netanyahu to discuss 
the peace process and the crisis between Iraq and 
the United Nations over weapons inspections 
[2/1 NYT] 

Feb. 3: Prime Minister Netanyahu allocated $68 
million to increase medical and civil defense 
funding 1n preparation for a possible Iraqi missile 
attack [2/4 FT] 

Feb. 9. The Chief Rabbinate Council ruled out 
cooperation with the non-Orthodox branches of 
Judaism on conversions and religious rites [2/10 
NYT] 

Feb. 16: The committee investigating the unsuc- 
cessful Mossad assassination attempt on Khalid 
Mıshal ın Jordan last September exonerated Prime 
Mınıster Netanyahu and placed the blame on Danı 
Yatom, the head of Mossad [2/17 NYT, FT] 
Feb. 25: The Knesset’s subcommittee on the 
secret services was briefed by an unidentified 
source that, a week earlier, a Mossad “operational 
mishap” had occurred in an unspecified Western 
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European country After the briefing, Mossad 
director Dani Yatom resigned [2/26 NYT, 3/1 
FBIS] 

Feb. 26: Swiss authorities confirmed reports that 
five Israel: Mossad agents had been caught trying 
to bug a house 1n Bern and that one agent had 
been apprehended [2/27 NYT] 

Feb. 27: Israel made a formal apology to Swit- 
zerland for an espionage operation, which ended 
with the detention of one Mossad agent in Bern 
12/28, 3/1 FT] 

Israel asked the United States to expand their 

Joint Arrow missile development project and to 
fund a third battery of missiles [2/27 FT] 
Mar. 4: Prime Minister. Netanyahu appointed 
Efraim Halevy, Israel's representative to the Eu- 
ropean Union, as the new head of Mossad [3/5 
NYT] 

The Knesset voted 63 to 49 to re-elect Ezer 
Weizman to a second five-year term as President 
Weizman defeated the Likud Party's candidate, 
Shaul Amor [3/5 NYT, FT] 

Mar. 18: The Knesset approved legislation ban- 
ning imports of pork and other non-Kosher meats 
[3/19 FT] 


Jordan 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs 


1998 

Jan. 26: The Supreme Court revoked the press 
law, passed 1n May 1997, that increased newspa- 
pers’ minimum capital, calling it unconstitutional 
[1/27 FT] 

Feb. 10: The interior minister, Nadhir Rashid, 
banned pro-Iraq rallies [2/11 FBIS, 2/14 NYT] 
Feb. 13: Riot police dispersed hundreds of dem- 
onstrators ın Amman at a pro-lraq rally and 
arrested at least 80 people [2/14 NYT] 

Feb. 19: The Jordan Times reported that at the 
University of Jordan, an estimated 400 students 
held a demonstration in support of Iraq, burning 
US and Israeli flags [2/23 FBIS] 

Feb. 20: In Ma'an, demonstrators participating 1n 
a pro-Iraq rally clashed with police, leaving one 
youth dead [2/26 FBIS] 

Feb. 21: Paris Radio Monte Carlo reported that, 
in Ma‘an, hundreds of people attended the funeral 
for the youth killed when police dispersed a 


pro-Iraq demonstration, and that several confron- 
tations with the police occured, leaving 23 people 
injured In response to the demonstrations, author- 
ities cut telephone and electrical lines to the town 
and dispatched the Jordanian army [2/26 FBIS] 

Feb. 25: In Ma‘an, Jordanian soldiers searched 
homes for arms [2/26 WP] 

Feb. 26. Deputies of the Ma‘an Lower House 
asked authorities to end the curfew that had been 
imposed four days earlier and to release over 100 
residents arrested in the crackdown on pro-lraq 
demonstrations [3/3 FBIS] 

Feb. 27: In Ma‘an, the government-imposed cur- 
few was lifted [3/4 FBIS] 

Mar. 1: The Jordan Times reported that authorı- 
ties had arrested an estimated 200 people in 
Ma‘an for instigating pro-Iraq rallies [3/5 FBIS] 
Mar. 15: The Court of First Instance sentenced 
four journalists working for the weekly publica- 
tion Shihan to six months’ imprisonment for an 
article about and caricature of Deputy Muham- 
mad Ra’fat, published following his visit to the 
Israeli Knesset, that the court found slanderous 

[3/19 FBIS] 

Mar. 19: In Washington, DC, King Husayn met 
with US president Bill Clinton to discuss ways to 
revive the Middle East peace process [3/20 NYT] 
Apr. 5: Authorities released 250 people held 
since February on suspicion of instigating pro- 
Iraq riots in Ma‘an [4/6 FT, WP] 


Kuwait 


See also, Regional Affairs 


1998 

Feb. 14: Kuwait deployed forces along its border 
with Iraq to defend against a possible Iraqi attack 
[2/15 NYT] 

Mar. 16: Shaykh Jabir al-Ahmad al-Sabah ac- 
cepted the resignations of the 15-person cabinet 
and then reappointed the prime minister, ordering 
him to form a new cabinet The cabinet resigned 
to avoid conflict 1n parliament between the sup- 
porters of the cabinet and the Islamist members of 
parliament over a no-confidence vote to dismiss 
Information Minister Shaykh Sa‘ud Nasir al- 
Sabah [3/17 FT] 


Lebanon 


See also, Regional Affairs, Israel 


1998 

Jan. 16° Lebanese security officials reported that 
Israel had launched an air raid near Nabatıyya, in 
the south, after Hizballah forces had killed three 
Israeli soldiers 1n the area [1/17 WP] 

Jan 30: In Baalbek, 50 miles east of Beirut, 
clashes between the Lebanese army and support- 
ers of Shi ite Muslim cleric Shaykh Subhi Tufayh 
left two people dead and several people injured, 
according to army officials [1/31 NYT, WP] 
Jan. 31: The Lebanese army ringed Shaykh 
Tufaylı”s village of Brital, near the border with 
Syna, 1n its search for the cleric [2/1 WP, 2/4 
FBIS] 

Feb. 2: The UN Security Council extended the 
mandate of the UN Interim Force in Lebanon 
(UNIFIL) for another six months [2/4 FBIS] 
Feb. 7: Near Blatt, three miles from the Israeli 
border, Hizballah forces attacked an Israeli patrol, 
killing one Israeli soldier At least two Hizballah 
fighters also died [2/8 WP] 

Feb. 14: Beirut Radio reported that the Israeli 
army had shelled the main road between Habbush 
and Nabatiyya, injuring a man from Habbush and 
damaging several houses [2/21 FBIS] 

Feb. 27: Beirut Voice of Lebanon reported that 
Hizballah forces had attacked eight Israeli and 
South Lebanese Army (SLA) posts 1n the south 
and had taken control of the Israeli Br'r Kallab 
post, myuring three Israeli soldiers [3/4 FBIS] 
Mar. 1: Israeli prime minister Binyamin Netan- 
yahu said that Israel would withdraw its forces 
from Lebanon, if Lebanon could ensure border 
security in the south [3/2 NYT] 

Mar. 2: Lebanon rejected an Israeli offer to 
negotiate a deal for an Israeh withdrawal from 
southern Lebanon, insisting on Israeli compliance 
with Security Council Resolution 425, which 
called for an unconditional Israeli withdrawal 
[3/3 FT] 

Mar. 6: Beirut Radio Lebanon reported that due 
to Israeli shelling near the town of Mashghara, 1n 
the south, three people were injured and the 
Lebanese army had filed a complaint with the 
Israel-Lebanon Monitoring Group (ILMG) [3/9 
FBIS] 
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Mar. 10: Beirut Radio Lebanon reported that 
Hizballah troops had attacked SLA forces near 
Haddatha, in the south, destroymg an armored 
carrier and injuring its crew 13/11 FBIS] 

Mar. 20: UN secretary-general Kofi Annan ar- 
rived in Beirut and met with Foreign Minister 
Faris Buwayz [3/23 FBIS] 

Mar. 21: Hizballah leader Sa“ıd Hasan Nasrallah 
stated that Hızballah fighters would not patrol the 
Lebanese-lsraelı border 1f Israel's army withdrew 
from the area [3/22 WP] 

Mar 25: During an interview with American 
journalists at his home in Beirut, Prime Minister 
Rafiq al-Harırı stated that Lebanon would not 
make an arrangement with Israel for an Israeli 
withdrawal from southern Lebanon ın the absence 
of a comprehensive Arab-Israeh peace settlement 
[3/26 WP] 

Mar. 31: Near Mar]'ayun, a roadside bomb ex- 
ploded, killing six people and myuring one, trig- 
gering clashes between Hizballah and SLA forces 
[4/1 WP] 

Apr. 1: The Israeli government endorsed UN 
Resolution 425 calling on Israel to withdraw from 
the “security zone” on condition that Lebanon 
would ensure border security [4/3 WP] 

Apr. 2: Israeli planes attacked suspected Hizbal- 
lah bases ın the hills around Iqlhm al-Tuffah, 
killing a farmer [4/3 WP] 

The Lebanese cabinet rejected the Israeli pro- 

posal to withdraw from southern Lebanon, stating 
that Israel “seeks to make the Lebanese [a]rmy act 
on behalf of the occupying Israeli [a]rmy, some- 
thing that goes against the verbatim of Reso- 
lution 425, which stipulates an unconditional 
withdrawal " [4/4 FBIS] 
Apr. 7: Hizballah announced 1t would seek par- 
hamentary approval for granting amnesty to low- 
level members of the SLA mn the event of an 
Israeli withdrawal [4/8 WSJ} 


Libya 
1998 


Feb. 27: The International Court of Justice at The 
Hague ruled that ıt would grant Libya a full 
hearing into its complaint that Britain and the 
United States were attempting to force Libya to 
surrender two suspects for trial 1n Scotland for the 
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1988 downing of Pan Am flight 103 over Lock- 
erbie, Scotland [2/28, 3/1 FT] 

Mar. 16: The head of the Russian Liberal Dem- 
ocratic Party, Vladimir Zhirinovsky, met Libyan 
head-of-state Mu‘ammar al-Qadhdhafi ın Tnpoli 
to discuss bilateral relations [3/17 FBIS] 

Mar. 29: A Libyan plane carrying 105 Libyan 
Muslims arrived in Saudi Arabia, despite a UN 
ban on flights from Libya since 1992 [3/30 WP] 


Morocco 


See also, Petroleum Affairs 


1998 
Jan. 17. In Rabat, Driss Benhima, the minister of 
tourism, met with Manuel Fernandez Norniella, 
Spain's trade minister, and signed an agreement 
for Spain to assist Morocco in modernizing its 
tourism sector 11/21 FBIS] 
Feb. 4: In Rabat, King Hasan II appointed an 
opposition leader, 'Abd al-Rahman Yusufi of the 
Socialist Union of Popular Forces, as prime min- 
ister [2/5 WP] 
Mar. 14: King Hasan II appointed the following 
new ministers 

‘Abd al-Latif Filali, Minister of State for For- 
eign Affairs and Cooperation 

Driss Basn, Minister of State for the Interior 

“Umar “Azzıman, Minister of Justice 

“Abd al-Kabır ‘Alawi M’Daghn, Minister of 
Endowment and Religious Affairs 

Fathallah Oulalou, Minister of Economy and 
Finance 

Habıbı Maliki, Minister of Agriculture, Rural 
Development and Fishing 

Al-'Ilmi Taz1, Minister of Industry, Trade and 
Handicrafts 

Hasan Sabbar, Minister of Tourism 

Ismail “Alavı, Minister of National Education 

Muhammad Oujar, Minister in charge of Hu- 
man Rights 

“Abd al-Wahid Fası, Minister of Health 

Muhammad Larbı Mısarı, Minister of Commu- 
nications [3/17 FBIS] 


Oman 


1998 
Mar. 21: Sultan Qabus bin-Sa‘id discussed bilat- 


eral relations with Russian deputy foreign minis- 


ter Viktor Posuvalyuk at the Bahjat al-Anza‘1 
Palace 1n Zuhar [3/24 FBIS] 


Pakistan 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, 


Afghanistan 


1998 

Jan. 16: In Lahore, police arrested 65 Shi"ite 
activists, who allegedly had taken part m nots on 
12 January [1/21 FBIS] 

Jan. 21: Karachi Dawn reported that along the 
“line of control” in Sialkot, Pakistani and Indian 
forces exchanged fire, killing six Indian soldiers 
[1/23 FBIS] 

Jan. 24: A bomb exploded at the Multan rail 
Station, killing one person and injuring three 
[1/27 FBIS] 

Jan. 25: Radio Pakistan reported that Indian 
troops had killed two people and injured three 
others 1n the Rawala Kot area, and that Indian 
troops had killed one person in the Kotli region 
[1/27 FBIS] 

Jan. 27: Ghulam Mirza, head of the Accountabil- 
ity Commission investigating corruption charges 
agamst former Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto, 
rejected the government's request to expel her 
from parliament, citing that the power to do so 
was not under his jurisdiction. [1/28 NYT] 

Jan. 29: A London court temporanly stopped 
British police from investigating the assets and 
bank accounts of former Prime Minister Bhutto's 
husband, ‘Asif “Alı Zardan [1/30 FT] 

Feb. 11: Islamabad Radio reported that demon- 
strations held 1n Karachi to protest a new sales tax 
ended with two people killed and seven more 
injured when demonstrators attempted to set up 
road blocks in front of “police station areas" 
[2/12 FBIS] 

Feb. 21: Unidentified motorcyclists killed two 
Iranian engineers 1n Karachi. [2/26 FBIS] 

Feb. 22: In the Korangi area in Karachi, uniden- 
tified attackers shot and killed nine people, includ- 
ing three youths and three Muttahida Qawmi 
Movement (MQM) activists [2/24 FBIS] 

Feb. 24: In Karachi, police arrested eight people 
in connection with the murder of two lranian 
engineers on 21 February [2/26 FBIS] 


Feb. 26: Near Faisalabad, an explosion on a train 
killed at least four people and injured 19 others 
[3/14 FBIS] 

Feb. 28: In Karachi, two bombs exploded in an 
apartment complex, killing at least eight people 
[3/1 WP] 

Mar. 9: Reuters news agency reported that a 
bomb had exploded 1n a train 45 miles southwest 
of Lahore 1n Punjab Province, killing seven peo- 
ple and injuring 35 others Reuters also reported 
that a bomb had exploded outside a court building 
in southern Sindh Province, injuring 13 people 
[3/10 NYT] 

Mar. 27: A judge in Karachi issued an arrest 
warrant for former Prime Minister Bhutto on 
charges that she had abused her powers by ap- 
pointing her supporters to jobs in state-owned 
companies [3/28, 3/29 FT] 

Mar. 31: In Karachi, three people were killed and 
28 injured by three explosions near the MQM 
headquarters [4/1 FT, WP] 

Apr. 6: Pakistan successfully test-fired its first 
indigenously made medium-range missile, which 
experts believed could carry nuclear warheads 
[4/7 NYT, FT] 

Apr. 7: In Sindh Province, a bomb exploded on a 
bus, killing five people and injuring 28 others 
[4/8 FBIS] 


Saudi Arabia 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, Libya 


1998 

Jan. 22: The US Immigration and Naturalization 
Service (INS) announced that ıt would deport 
Hanı al-Sayigh, a suspect ın the bombing of the 
Khubar Towers ın Saudi Arabia ın 1996 INS 
officials, who claimed that Al-Sayigh had backed 
out of an arrangement to help investigate the 
bombing, had not decided where to send Al- 
Sayigh, although Saudi Arabia had requested that 
he be sent there [1/23 NYT] 

Mar. 30. The Saudi Arabian government an- 
nounced that it had completed its investigation 
into the June 1996 Khubar Towers bombing, but 
that ıt would not immediately release its findings 
[3/3] NYT] 
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Apr. 12: Authorities created a committee to 
investigate ways to ease congestion at pilgrimage 
sites to prevent stampedes [4/13 WP] 


Sudan 
1998 


Jan. 21: Khartoum’s Criminal Court sentenced 
lawyer Ghazi Muhammad Ahmad Sulayman to 
five months’ imprisonment for an earlier failure to 
appear 1n court and for distributing a pamphlet 
against the state [1/27 FBIS] 
Jan. 25: In Moscow, the Sudan and Russia signed 
a technical, trade and economic agreement [1/27 
FBIS] 
Jan. 29: The Sudanese armed forces issued a 
statement announcing that 1t had repulsed a Sudan 
People’s Liberation Army (SPLA) attack on the 
town of Wan, ın the southwest Both sides report- 
edly suffered heavy casualties [2/3 FBIS] 
Jan. 30: The Financial Times reported that the 
SPLA claimed it had captured the railway linking 
southern Sudan to Khartoum [1/30 FT] 
Jan. 31: A Sudanese armed forces source re- 
ported that unidentified attackers had shelled the 
town of Kassala, located along the Eritrean bor- 
der, from inside Eritrea. [2/4 FBIS] 
Feb. 12: A plane carrying military officers and 
politicians, including Vice President Al-Zubayr 
Muhammad Salih, crashed near Nasir, near the 
Ethiopian border Salih and at least seven others 
on board died [2/13 NYT] 
Mar. 9: In Umdurman, President Umar Hasan 
Ahmad al-Bashir appointed the following minis- 
ters 

Ibrahim Sulayman Hasan, Minister of Defense 

“Abd al-Rahim Muhammad Husayn, Minister 
of the Interior 

‘Ali Muhammad ‘Uthman Yasin, Minister of 
Justice [3/10 FBIS] 
Mar 24: President Al-Bashir dissolved the Su- 
preme Council for Peace, handing over its respon- 
sibilities to the Southern States’ Coordination 
Council [3/25 FBIS] 
Apr. 6. The Khartoum daily Alwan reported that 
55 mulitary conscripts died and hundreds more 
were missing when a boat they had used to escape 
from a training camp capsized on the Blue Nile 
[4/7 NYT] 
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Syria 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Lebanon 


1998 

Feb. 8: President Hafiz al-Asad issued a decree 
firing his brother Rif'at al-Asad as vice president 
[2/9 WP] 

Feb. 23: In Damascus, Syria and Russia signed 
agreements on bilateral cooperation in the fields 
of energy, tourism and investment [2/26 FBIS] 
Mar. 22: In Damascus, Foreign Minister Faruq 
al-Shar' and UN secretary-general Kofi Annan 
held a joint news conference, during which Annan 
reported that he had visited UN troops in the 
Golan Heights Annan also reported that he and 
President Al-Asad had discussed the Arab-Israeli 
peace process [3/24 FBIS] 


Tunisia 
See, Regional Affairs 


Turkey 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, Cyprus, 
Iraq 


1998 
Jan. 16: The Constitutional Court banned the 
Welfare Party “because of evidence confirming its 
actions against the principles of the secular repub- 
lic” The court also banned seven party leaders, 
including Necmettin Erbakan, who had served as 
prime minister from June 1996 until June 1997, 
from political activity for five years [1/17 NYT] 
Ugur Aksoz, a senior member of the Mother- 
land Party, reported that Welfare Party leader 
Erbakan had offered Prime Minister Mesut 
Yilmaz, prior to the court decision to ban the 
party, to ease Welfare opposition to the prime 
minister's government in parliament [1/21 FT] 
Jan. 17: Members of the banned Welfare Party 
announced that they would form a new party 
[1/18 WP] 
Jan. 19: Layla Zana, who was a member of 
parliament when she was imprisoned in 1994 after 
being accused of supporting Kurdish terrorism, 
asked a visiting US congressional delegation in 
Turkey to investigate human rights issues, and 
said that she would remain imprisoned until her 
colleagues were released [1/20 WP] 


Jan. 23: After a seven-month-long investigation 
into the "Susurluk scandal” by the chief inspector 
of the prime minister's office, Kutlu Savus, details 
of the report were leaked to the press, alleging that 
during former Prime Minister Tansu Culler’s gov- 
ernment, the state had ties to organized crime 
members 1n order to fight the Kurdish Worker's 
Party (PKK) Prime Minister Yilmaz confirmed 
details of the investigation during a televised 
interview [1/24 WP, 1/26 NYT, WSJ] 
Jan. 26: The government sentenced to ten 
months’ imprisonment Haluk Gerger, an essayist 
and political scientist who was convicted for an 
article he wrote 1n 1993 urging that the govern- 
ment negotiate with the PKK [1/28 NYT] 
Jan. 28: In Ankara, former Prme Minister Cil- 
ler’s husband, Ozer Culler, was cleared of allega- 
tions that he was 1nvolved in a gang murder [1/29 
WP] 
Feb 3: An administrative court ruled that stu- 
dents could not attend religious schools until they 
had completed eight years of secular education 
(2/4 NYT] 
Feb. 9: The Anatolia news agency reported that 
security officials stated that in the event of a US 
strike on Iraq, the military, 1n order to prevent an 
influx of Iraqi Kurdish refugees into Turkey, had 
“taken necessary measures at the border to stop 
migration ” [2/10 FT] 
Feb. 11: At midnight, Turkey closed all its 
casinos, following the law passed by parliament 
in August 1997 that banned gambling [2/12 
NYT] 
Feb. 13. In Ankara, government officials stated 
that prosecutors had ordered the arrest of the 
entire leadership of Turkey’s pro-Kurdish party, 
the People’s Democracy Party [2/14 WP] 
Prosecutors in the southeastern town of Di- 
yarbakir filed charges against the Welfare Party 
mayor of Istanbul, Recep Tayyip Erdogan, for a 
speech he had made allegedly calling on support- 
ers to begin a holy war [2/16 NYT] 
Feb. 22: The constitutional court published its 
text ruling on the closure of the Welfare Party, 
formally allowing authorities to ban Necmettin 
Erbakan, the Welfare Party leader, from parlia- 
ment and to dismantle the Welfare Party [2/23 
NYT] 
Feb. 24: Former Welfare lawmakers joined the 
newly founded Virtue Party [2/25 WP] 


Feb. 25: A Turkish Airlines plane on its way from 
Adana to Ankara was hyacked and forced to land 
at the Diyarbakir airport, where passengers over- 
powered the hyacker No casualties were re- 
ported [3/3 FBIS] 
Feb. 27: Responding to the education ministry's 
ban on Islamic-style dress on university cam- 
puses, thousands of students participated 1n dem- 
onstrations against the decree throughout Istan- 
bul [2/28 WP] 
Mar. 2: Prime Minister Yilmaz announced that 
authorities would not strictly enforce the ban on 
Islamic-style dress [3/3 WP] 
Mar. 9: Security forces reported that troops 
backed by combat helicopters had killed at least 
26 PKK "guerrillas" near Diyarbakir, in the south- 
eastern province of Bingol [3/10 WP] 
Mar. 11: A three-judge panel ın the western town 
of Manisa acquitted ten police officers charged 
with torturing the 14 “Manisa children,” a group 
of young people who had been arrested for polit- 
ical crimes 1n 1995 [3/13 NYT] 
Mar. 12: Turkey chose not to attend the “Euro- 
pean Conference” sponsored by the European 
Union in London for current and future Union 
members [3/12 FT] 
Mar. 16: A bomb exploded in front of the 
Istanbul State Secunty Court in the Besiktas 
district No injuries were reported [3/19 FBIS] 
Mar. 17: In Ankara, an appeals court ruled that 
former Prime Minister Ciller would not be pros- 
ecuted on one of a series of charges against her, 
ruling that there was no evidence that Ciller know- 
ingly misused government funds [3/18 NYT] 
Prime Minister Yilmaz survived a vote of no 
confidence 266 to 213 [3/21 NYT] 
Mar. 19: In Afyon, a court sentenced five police 
officers to seven and a half years’ imprisonment 
for beating journalist Metin Goktepe to death 
while he was 1n custody in 1996 [3/20 NYT] 
Mar. 27: In Ankara, at a National Security 
Council meeting, military leaders presented Prime 
Minister Yilmaz with a list of steps they wanted 
the government to take to curb the influence of 
those “who wish to condemn the Turkish people 
to a backward way of life” Among the recom- 
mendations was one to purge the government 
bureaucracy of pro-Islamic figures [3/28 NYT] 
Mar. 31: Inmates at five prisons, ın Ankara, 
western Bergama, central Bursa, northwestern 
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Sckarya, and at Istanbul's Umraniye prison, took 
at least 44 guards and prison officials hostage to 
press for the transfer of ten prisoners, who were 
members of the Revolutionary Peoples’ Salvation 
Party-Front, to a prison 1n western Turkey located 
closer to their families [4/1 WP] 

Apr. 4: Secunty sources reported that security 
forces had captured 79 Hizballah members in 
Diyarbakir [4/7 FBIS] 

Apr. 5: In Van Province, security sources claimed 
they had clashed with "terrorists," leaving one 
soldier dead and injuring four others [4/7 FBIS] 
Apr. 6° In Athens, the Greek and Turkish chiefs 
of staff, Athanasios Tzoganıs and Ismail Hakkı 
Karadayi, met before the start of a Western 
European Union meeting and agreed to meet 
again [4/7 FT] 

Apr. 7. In Ankara, President Suleyman Demirel 
ratified a Council of Ministers decision to transfer 
state-run thermal power plants to the private 
sector [4/8 FBIS] 

Apr. 10: At a park near the Cistern Basilica, in 
the Sultanahmet district of Istanbul, a bomb ex- 
ploded, injuring nine people Although no one 
claimed responsibility for the bombing, the inte- 
rior minister, Murat Basesgioglu, said that author- 
ities suspected the PKK [4/11 NYT] 

Antalya’s governor, Husayn Tuglu, reported 
that security forces had killed seven “terrorists” 1n 
the Serik district of Antalya [4/13 FBIS] 

Apr. 11: The Anatolia news agency reported that 
"terrorists" had fired on a military helicopter in 
the Besta region of southeastern Sirnak Province, 
killing one soldier [4/15 FBIS] 

Apr. 15: Turkish military officials reported that 
after two days of clashes with the PKK near Cudi 
Mountain, in the southeast, 64 PKK members and 
11 Turkish soldiers had been killed [4/16 FT] 


Yemen 
1998 


Feb. 21: In San‘a’, armed members from the 
Al-Hada tribe allegedly kidnapped the grandson 
of the Supreme Judiciary Council Vice Chairman, 
Judge Muhammad Isma*il al-Hayıı [2/26 FBIS] 
Mar. 22: President “Ali ‘Abdallah Salih met with 
"Abdallah Mahmud Jabir, the envoy of Entrean 
president Isaias Afwerki, to discuss bilateral rela- 
tions. [3/24 FBIS] 
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Civil Society and Democratic Transformation in 
the Arab World 


Review Article by Tareq Y Ismael and Jacqueline S Ismael 


Civil Society and Democratization in Morocco, by Azzedine Layachı Cairo Ibn Khaldun 
Center, 1995 195 pages Append to p 197 Notes to p 211 Bibl to p 221 np 

Al-Urdun, by Mustafa al-Hamarna Cairo Ibn Khaldun Center, 1995 153 pages Notes to p 168 
Tables to p 196 np 

Al-Dawla, al-Mujtama‘ al-Madani, wa al-Tahawwul al-Dimuqrati fi al-Iraq, by Falih 
‘Abd al-Jabbar Cairo Ibn Khaldun Center, 1995 190 pages Notes to p 221 Tables to p 253 np 

Al-Mujtama‘ al-Madani wa al-Tahawwul al-Dimuaqrati fi Filastin, by Zıyad Abu ‘Amr 
Cairo Ibn Khaldun Center, 1995 129 pages Notes to p 138 np 

Al-Kuwait: Dirasa fi Aliyat al-Dawla al-Qutriyya wa al-Sulta wa al-Mujtama‘, by Shafiq 
al-Ghabra Cairo Ibn Khaldun Center, 1995 241 pages np 

Civil Society and Democratization in Egypt, 1981-1995, by Moheb Zaki Cairo Ibn Khaldun 
Center, 1995 252 pages Append to p 269 Notes to p 284 Bibl to p 298 Index to p 300 np 


The Ibn Khaldun Center for Development Studies (ICDS) was established 1n Cairo, Egypt, in 1988, 
with the goal to research and advocate civil society and democracy 1n Egypt and the Middle East The 
center 1s a non-profit organization funded mainly by the Ford Foundation and the National Endowment 
for Democracy Since its founding, the center has published a monthly newsletter, Civil Society, 1n both 
Arabic and English In addition, annual reports on Civil Society and Democratic Transformation in the 
Arab World (Al-Mujtama' al-Madanı wa al-Tahawwul al-Dimugrati fi al-Watan al-'Arabi) and 
Minorities in the Arab World (Al-Millal wa al-Nahal wa al-A'raq) have been published since 1993, 
both edited by Sa'd al-Din Ibrahim, the center's chairman of the board By 1996, the Ibn Khaldun 
Center had published about 20 books, 1n both English and Arabic, 14 of them on civil society and 
democratic transformation. Six of the books in this series are reviewed here 

Each of the books under review has a more or less standard 1ntroduction on civil society in the 
Arab world, wntten by Sa‘d al-Din Ibrahim The introductions give a comprehensive overview of the 
relations between state and society in the Arab world They are written from a sociological perspective 
and present a historical overview and relevant data to highlight the roles of the state and civil society 
-— 
Tareq Y Ismael ts Professor of Political Science at the University of Calgary and President of the International 


Center of Contemporary Middle Eastern Studies, Eastern Mediterranean University Jacqueline S Ismael is 
Professor of Social Work at the University of Calgary 
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in addition to the emergence of democratization 1n the Arab world Tbrahim”s introductions discuss the 
dynamic forces that have conditioned the interaction between the state and civil society and that set the 
pattern and the direction of change Ibrahim uses a reductionist-deductionist paradigm of four variable 
sets that subsume socioeconomic formations, articulation of civil society, the state, and international 
input The historical overview focuses, 1n particular, on the period between 1983 and 1993—a period 
which, 1n most Arab countries, marked the state's retreat from the economic sphere and a burgeoning 
political liberalization 

The introductions set forth the thesis that, despite all the particularities of the 21 member countries 
of the League of Arab States, the Arab world 1s evolving along the same trends and processes working 
in other, newly democratizing, societies This paradigm provides a common framework for the case 
studies 

The construct of civil society in the Arab world 1s placed 1n historical context 1n the introductions 
of the six books with a review of the historically specific form of civil society that co-evolved with the 
Islamic state from its inception Civil society acted independently of the state to provide socioeconomic 
services and political protection to its members The public space in which members of civil society 
interacted coincided with the physical space 1n which they lived The disintegration of civil formations 
in Arab society coincided with the disintegration of the Islamic state 

According to Ibrahim, the modern Arab state 1s a feat of political engineering by colomal powers 
As such, it reflects neither the superstructural hegemony of a particular social group nor the 
infrastructural economic dominance of a certain social class Ibrahim focuses on two levels of politics, 
the internal and the regional, 1n an examination of the nature of the modern state 1n the Arab world The 
introductions provide a cogent picture of the state's dynamic by integrating a substantial body of 
literature on the Arab state 

Ibrahim argues that the weakening of the state and its gradual withdrawal from the public sphere 
over the last quarter century allowed for the institution (or re-institution, as in the case of Egypt) of civil 
society The number of Arab non-governmental organizations (NGO) has grown from less than 20,000 
in the mid-1960s to 70,000 1n the late 1980s Among such NGOs 1s a mushrooming of political parties 
(46 1n Algeria, 43 1n Yemen, 23 1n Jordan, 19 in Morocco, 13 1n Egypt, 11 1n Tunisia, etc) However, 
the political inputs of most parties are insignificant compared to the effect of professional syndicates, 
which enjoy a higher level of homogeneity, education and financial independence Furthermore, the 
professional syndicates are also organized on the pan-Arab level and are linked internationally to their 
counterparts all over the world Such a network arrangement gives them some protection against state 
oppression The syndicates are located at the heart of the production system and 1n strategic institutions, 
which makes 1t difficult for the ruling elite to dissolve them 

Civil formations are significant because they maintain the social fabric of society 1n crisis 
situations The existence of civil associations (such as 1n Lebanon during the Civil War (1975-90), and 
in Kuwait during the 1990 Iraqi invasion) provides material and moral support to citizens both at home 
and abroad, and maintains the society intact during times of major upheavals 

While the process of democratization 1s not elaborated on in the introductions, it seems to be 
equated with Samuel Huntington’s use of procedural democracy, which involves elections, peaceful 
transfer of power and the willingness of the state to bargain with the representative groups in all spheres 
of society The relationship between civil associations and the transition to democracy 1s not clear, but 
implicit in Ibrahim’s presentation 1s a linear model of political development based on the relationship 
that evolved during the formative period of Western nation-states Of the four sets of variables 
examined—socioeconomic formations, the state, articulation of civil society, and the international 
factor— only the international factor is not addressed definitively, despite several allusions to its 
importance And, indeed, this factor 1s 1mportant because Western democracy, 1n its historical context, 
was free from foreign interference In contrast, foreign interference in the Arab case, which was 
motivated by economic and strategic agendas, has been a significant factor, some would argue that it 
is the definitive factor mn pushing for democratization Ibrahim's framework remains, nonetheless, a 
scholarly presentation and a provocative approach for much needed comparative analysis 
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The book on Morocco, by Azzedine Layachi, 1s organized around the basic themes of civil society 
The ten chapters cover the major topics (socioeconomic formations, modes of interest articulation, 
external factors, power structures of state-society relations, etc ) that pertain to the concept of civil 
society in general, and to the concrete socioeconomic and political systems of Morocco in particular 
After reviewing several definitions of civil society (those of Georg W F Hegel, Alexis de Tocqueville, 
Karl Marx and Antomo Gramsci) and the state (those of Enc Nordlinger, Hegel and Max Weber), 
Layachi then draws on empirical evidence and theoretical conceptualizations to introduce his 
understanding of the relationship between the state and civil society 1n the Arab world 1n general and 
1n Morocco 1n particular 

Why the Moroccan state remains authoritarian, despite its dwindling power and retreat from 
economic and political spheres, 1s a central analytic problem The Western thesis that the retreat of the 
state marks the development of civil society and political democracy 1s contradicted 1n the case of 
Morocco The author addresses this paradox by referring to the relative political stability Morocco 
enjoys, despite grave social and economic problems, and to the existence of associative life, despite 
absence of civil society as defined and understood 1n the West 

The 1nteraction of four forces—three endogenous actors (the monarchy, the Makhzin and the 
associative formations which predated the modern state) and one exogenous factor (international 
lending institutions such as the International Monetary Fund [IMF])— determine the pattern of political 
activity and the nature and direction of change The role of the king 1s central His legitimacy 1s virtually 
unassailable because it rests on constitutional, social and religious foundations The Makhzin 1s a 
patrimonial form of central power that controls people through a network of administrative authorities, 
through actual arbitrations and the distribution of wealth, and through a monopoly over symbols of 
religion, history and identity 

Morocco’s associative arena 1s comprised of about 30,000 associations which, whether traditional 
or modern, are coopted by the state The concept of the citizen, which 1s central m the Western 
conception of democracy, does not exist in the Moroccan socio-religious system The active 
associations, including political parties, exist because they enjoy the favor of the state There are 25 
parties, some of which were created by the state, as 1s the case of the Constitutional Union Party 

The exhaustion and retreat of the state, according to Layachi, are a consequence of the Western 
Sahara war and Morocco’s huge budget deficit, which gave the IMF sufficient leverage on the king and 
the state to force economic restructuring Whatever economic liberalization has occurred stems from 
this In the author’s view, cataclysmic change can be averted only through the cooperation of the king 
and the socioeconomic formations 1n Morocco 

The author of the volume on Jordan, Mustafa al-Hamarna, sets aside Western definitions of civil 
society 1n favor of one consistent with the very unusual circumstances that accompanied the creation 
of the state of Transyordan ın 1921, which, in 1948, became known as Jordan The fundamental theme 
in the relationship between the Jordanian state and voluntary associations 1s the state's political and 
economic survival As an artificially created state, Jordan had neither a viable political nor economic 
infrastructure The very survival of the state was dependent on extraneous sources, and so was the 
emergence of civil society The early precariousness of the state rendered 1t suspicious and oppressive 
The same context made mushrooming political parties, professional associations, trade unions, cultural 
societies, and even youth clubs organizationally and politically ineffective because they all depended on 
the state for licensing and financing The political liberalization that began in 1989 was itself spurred 
by external forces, and may lead to some more democratic changes 

Al-Urdun 1s descriptive and general, with occasional insightful observations While its contribu- 
tion to understanding the dynamics between civil society and democratic transformation 1s very limited, 
it does provide a valuable historical overview of civil society 1n Jordan, and this 1s a welcome addition 
to a sparse literature 

Al-Iraq, by Falih ‘Abd al-Jabbar, 1s an important contribution to the scant literature on Iraq as well 
as on civil society in the Arab world It 1s analytic, systematic and insightful After a succinct discussion 
of the Western notion of civil society, ‘Abd al-Jabbar argues that in Iraq 1t was the state (initially created 
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by Britain in 1920) which made civil society Iraqi civil society was imposed from the top by a military 
bureaucratic state Under the monarchy (1921-58), the socioeconomic space was occupied by ethnic, 
religious and linguistic groups which were incapable of uniting and/or challenging the state 

Although a military coup 1n 1958 replaced the monarchical ruler with a military leader, Prime 
Minister ‘Abd al-Karim Qasim, the relationship between the state and civil society remained 
unchanged The oppressive one-party state that emerged in the aftermath of the Ba‘th coup of 1968 
could not contain Iraq’s centrifugal social forces, and, in 1979, when Saddam Husayn assumed formal 
power over the state, he used terror and fear to wipe out civil society 1n Iraq The section on the impact 
of the Gulf War (1991), and 1ts comparison to the Iran-Iraq War (1980—1988) provides a terrifying case 
study of the nature of the state 1n the absence of civil society 

At the start of the volume on Palestine, Filastin, Ziyad Abu ‘Amr reviews a number of definitions 
of civi] society and develops a construct based on the historical facts of the territorial and demographic 
displacement of the Palestinian people Two main formative forces stand out in Palestinian society first, 
the long period of subjugation to Israeli military occupation, second, the inability, in part due to the 
Palestinian diaspora, to coordinate the effort to build civil society with the liberation effort, which itself 
has been an overarching priority The author argues that, although during the Palestinian Intifada 
(uprising) there was no state 1n the usual sense of the word, there were enough voluntary associations 
with sufficient influence to maintain the Palestinian social aggregate Whether or not Palestinian civil 
society will fare better under a Palestinian state remains to be seen 

While the book 1s descriptive, 1t provides valuable insight into the relationship between civil 
society and state building The topic warrants systematic analysis, and Abu *Amr's study paves the way 
for new theoretical research in this area 

Shafiq al-Ghabra’s study of Kuwait engages 1n a historical dialectic on the national matnx of the 
monarchy, merchant classes and "citizenized" bedouins in Kuwait, and on the 1mpact of oil and the oil 
boom of 1973 on that country The author discusses the origin and nature of the complex relationship 
that has indulged the above forces He describes how, historically, the monarchy and the merchants had 
formed a politico-economic alliance, which changed with the introduction of oil revenue in about 1950 
Henceforth, the state’s capital and power increased, and the merchants began to staff the burgeoning 
bureaucracy They educated their children, who became part of a vociferous middle class with new 
aspirations Oil sowed the seeds of opposition in the previously congenial alliance between the 
monarchy and the merchants Oil not only transformed the physical environment, but also enlarged the 
market with the influx of bedouin seeking employment opportunities The monarchy used the migration 
of bedouin to its advantage 1n the battle against the rising, educated middle class 

Although Kuwait has a constitution, governing laws and a parliament (but no political parties), the 
monarch holds (in addition to the executive) a preponderant share of power and can dissolve the 
parliament, as he did in 1976 and 1986 Durmg the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait in 1990, however, a 
growing number of cooperative societies and other voluntary associations emerged that could voice 
opposition to the occupation while cementing the society and preventing it from collapsing 

Al-Ghabra argues that the resurrection of Islamic politics 1n Kuwait in the post-Gulf War period 
18 due mainly to the failure of secular ideologies, and the disillusion of the bedouin classes with state 
politics While the Islamic groups have added momentum to the opposition in Kuwaitt politics, the 
author argues that they have diffused social forces 

Al-Ghabra’s overview of state-civil society dynamics in Kuwait provides a static overview that 
treads carefully around controversial issues There are several major works 1n English and Arabic that 
address these issues head-on, so their avoidance here limits the book's contribution to the topics of civil 
society and/or democratic transformation 

In the volume on Egypt, Moheb Zaki focuses on democratization rather than on civil society 
Adopting an abstract view of the state-society relationship, the author treats society simply as the 
context ın which the process of democratization is occurring He adopts an eclectic mode of analysis 
that focuses on “concepts of modernization and political development” (p 2) Because the model of the 
state that underlies his analysis 1s that of Western democracies, democratization equals Westernization 
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in Zaki's formulation The author subscribes to and advocates the universalism of Western notions of 
democratic norms and democratic transformation He organizes his study around themes related to the 
obstacles facing democratization in Egypt, such as political culture, political economy, minority nights 
and Islamic fundamentalism Zak: contends that the problem of the state-society relationship in Egypt 
is rooted in a political culture that tends to favor authoritarianism The roots of the authoritarian state 
are examined, and the regimes of presidents Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir and Anwar Sadat are assessed in this 
framework Not surprisingly, the analysis concludes with pessimistic prospects for democracy in Egypt 
in the foreseeable future 

Civil Society and Democratization in Egypt 1s rich with insights into Egyptian state dynamics, but 
many of these are contentious because they are based on opinion rather than scholarly argumentation 
In this sense, the book 1s more journalistic than academic Nonetheless, it provides an interesting 
perspective on the Egyptian state The book, however, does not address civil society 1n any substantive 
form This 1s unfortunate because Egypt offers one of the most dynamic arenas for examining the role 
of civil society 

While a more consistent application of Ibrahim's model would have rendered these case studies 
more comparative, they nevertheless provide a rich array of perspectives and data on a significant topic 
Ibrahim’s Ibn Khaldun Center has provided an invaluable service to the international scholarly 
community in general, and to the scholars of Middle East studies in particular by compiling substantial 
data bases on several areas of major concern to social scientists In addition, as evidenced by the books 
under review, the center has provided an avenue by which the work of Arab scholars can be 


disseminated internationally 


ALGERIA 


Urban Forms and Colonial Confronta- 
tions: Algiers under French Rule, by Zey- 
nep Celik Berkeley and London University of 
California Press, 1997 xiv + 193 pages Notes to 
p 220 Bibl to p 226 Index to p 236 $40 


Reviewed by Richard Lawless 


Algiers was occupied by the French 1n 1830 Its 
European settler population increased rapidly but 
its Muslim population actually declined during 
the first decades of colonial rule and did not reach 
its pre-colonial level until 1911 By 1954 and the 
outbreak of the war of independence, Europeans 
still formed almost half of the city’s population 
But migration from the countryside resulted 1n a 
sharp increase in the Muslim population after 
1930, when the first bidonvilles appeared 1n and 
around Algiers During the first six years of the 
war of independence, the city’s Muslim popula- 
tion almost doubled as Algerians fled from the 
insecurity of the countryside and the harsh 
counter-insurgency policies of the French army 
Within months of Algerian independence in July 


1962, the bulk of the city’s European residents left 
for France, provoking a further massive influx of 
Muslims Algiers experienced a veritable transfu- 
sion of population becoming an overwhelmingly 
Muslim city 

In a well-wnitten and clearly structured account, 
Zeynep Celik examines the architecture and urban 
forms of colonial Algiers and, in particular, the 
housing design policies introduced by the French 
to deal with the city’s rapidly expanding Muslim 
population As the first North African city con- 
quered by the French, Algiers became the ‘trial 
and error’ case of colonial urbanism, and lessons 
learnt from mistakes made there influenced the 
formulation of new policies for other cities 1n the 
region occupied at a later date 

Celik begins by describing the urban structure 
of precolonial Algiers, commonly known as 'the 
casbah,’ French perceptions of the old city, and 
the interventions that were made by the colonial 
authorities, which rapidly transformed the lower 
quarters but left much of the upper casbah intact 
There follows an account of the rapid and largely 
‘organic’ expansion of the city 1n the years fol- 
lowing the French occupation and of the planning 
proposals produced to regulate 1t and turn Algiers 
into a modern French city 
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Several plans are selected for detailed study, 
including the architect Le Corbusier's ambitious, 
but often unrealistic, plans produced in the 1930s 
and early 1940s These became famous in the 
architectural discourse on modernism Le Cor- 
busier’s proposals, like most of the others, were 
never actually 1mplemented although some as- 
pects of his work did influence future plans, 
especially at the architectural level After World 
War II, the city’s deteriorating housing situation 
came to dominate planning activity until the end 
of French rule The remaining chapters are de- 
voted to housing projects built by the French for 
the city’s Muslim population Colonial percep- 
tions of the ‘traditional’ Algerian house are ex- 
amined together with the debate on the form that 
new ‘indigenous’ housing should take, and there 
is a detatled analysis of examples of mass, low- 
cost housing schemes, the so-called “grands en- 
sembles,” including the bleak, poorly constructed 
high-rise blocks hastily built under the Plan de 
Constantine (1958-61) which remain a depress- 
ing feature of the city In a short epilogue, some of 
the urban planning and housing policies intro- 
duced since Algeria won its independence are 
examined against the background of the city's 
colonial history 

Urban Forms and Colonial Confrontations 1s a 
welcome addition to the literature on Algeria, 
especially to the growing number of works in 
English, and will be of particular value to students 
of urban history, architecture and sociology The 
housing projects built for Muslims from the 1930s 
onwards and the biographical notes on the key 
architects involved are especially useful and are 
the book's most original contribution There 1s, 
however, little or no discussion of the city’s 
European residents even though they formed the 
majority of the population until the last decade of 
colonial rule The vast majority were of humble 
origins, and there was a significant group of poor 
Europeans A brief review of housing provisions 
for Europeans would have made the study more 
comprehensive and situated the housing projects 
for Muslims in a clearer perspective Although the 
author devotes considerable attention to certain 
aspects of social change among Muslims during 
colonial rule, notably the role of women, there 1s 
only passing reference to the growing social 
differentiation within the Muslim population, 
which many consider the key impact of colonial- 


ism An account of the so-called “mixed areas” of 
the city would have helped to illustrate this 
process In her introduction, Celik declares that 
her goal 1s "to gain a better understanding of 
architectural and urban forms by situating them 1n 
their historical, political and cultural contexts" (p 
6) She goes a long way towards achieving this, 
but we are given little information. about the 
political framework within which urban policies 
were formulated or the political struggles within 
the colonial admınıstratıon that influenced the 
choice of proposals for 1mplementation The re- 
production of many of the photographs and plans 
is rather poor 


Richard Lawless is Emeritus Reader in. Middle 
Eastern Studies, University of Durham, England 
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War in the Gulf, 1990—91, by Mayid Khad- 
dun and Edmund Ghareeb New York Oxford 
University Press, 1997 x + 268 pages Notes to 
p 294 Index to p 299 $30 


Reviewed by Louay Bahry 


The two authors of this book are well-known 
writers 1n the field of modern Middle Eastern 
history and politics. While Edmund Ghareeb 1s a 
rising young scholar, Mand Khadduri has distin- 
guished himself in this field for more than 50 
years ın writing on Iraq, the Middle East and 
international law 

The objective of this book 1s the study of the 
199] Gulf War in its historical and political 
context Part one gives an excellent account of the 
historical background of Iraqi claims to Kuwaiti 
territory, tracing the relationship between Iraq and 
Kuwait from the end of the 19th century until 
today The authors conclude that the Ottoman 
Empire, which occasionally tried to assert its 
sovereignty over Kuwait, never paid real attention 
to Kuwait until the end of the 19th century when 
Britain, France and Germany began to show 
interest in the area By then, it was too late for the 
Ottomans to control Kuwait In 1899 the British 
concluded a treaty with Kuwait that put the 
shaykhdom under a virtual British protectorate 


Since Iraq's independence in 1932, Baghdad 
repeatedly has shown its ambition to unite Iraq 
with Kuwait King Ghazi (1933-39) of Iraq, 
encouraged by an indigenous Kuwaiti movement, 
made efforts to unify the two countries ın 1939, 
while General ‘Abd al-Karım Qasim, former 
prime minister of Iraq (1958—63), laid claim to 
Kuwait ın 1961 There has never been a definitive 
border agreement between Iraq and Kuwait, de- 
spite numerous negotiations, exchanges of letters 
and declarations 

In the authors’ view, what 1s at stake 1s Iraq's 
need to acquire a maritime port and secure mili- 
tary shores on the Persian Gulf Meanwhile, the 
discovery of oil 1n some of the disputed territory 
on the border between Iraq and Kuwait has added 
fuel to the controversy over the land 

As expected, War in the Gulf deals extensively 
with the direct causes of the August 1990 invasion 
of Kuwait Ghareeb and Khadduri point to two 
main motives, besides the historic Iraqi claims 
mentioned above, for Saddam Husayn's attempt 
to annex Kuwait. The first was his conviction that 
Iraq was the object of a Kuwaiti “economic war,’ 
caused by Kuwait's over-production of oil in 
violation of the quota determined by the Organi- 
zation of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 
That 'over-production' resulted in declining oil 
prices worldwide and had a negative 1mpact on 
Iraq At the time, the Iraqi treasury was almost 
empty because of the sums Iraq had spent—and 
borrowed— during the Iran-Iraq War (1980—88) 
The second cause was Iraq’s belief that Kuwait 
was pumping oil from the Rumayla field, a rich 
lode of oil which Iraq claimed as its own 

The occupation of Kuwait shocked and divided 
the Arab world and was met by violent opposition 
from the West The United States 1mmediately 
condemned it as a direct aggression on a small, 
friendly country In the Arab world, Saudi Arabia, 
fearful of a powerful Iraq on its northeastern 
border, took the lead 1n building up an Arab front 
and demanded that Iraq withdraw from Kuwait 
While Saudi Arabia found a partner in Egypt, 
some Arab countries, such as Jordan and Yemen, 
as well as the Palestinians, took a more nuanced 
position The United States immediately put pow- 
erful forces 1nto play to compel Iraq's withdrawal 
from Kuwait The book details the leading role 
played by the United States in the UN Security 
Council (UNSC) to create an international coalı- 
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tion and reverse the invasion of Kuwait Under 
US and British efforts, the UNSC passed a series 
of resolutions ordering Iraq to withdraw from 
Kuwait voluntarily or face military actions that 
would force 1t to withdraw 

The book describes at length the intensive 
diplomatic efforts by the United Nations, the 
United States and others to achieve Iraq’s peace- 
ful withdrawal in the months preceding the war 
As the book shows, none of those efforts proved 
sufficient to convince Iraq to withdraw In the end, 
Iraq had to be driven out of Kuwait by a UN- 
sponsored, US-led mulitary campaign launched 
from Saudi Arabia A cease-fire, signed in Febru- 
ary 1991, was inevitable In the concluding chap- 
ters of the book, the authors seek to distribute the 
responsibility for the war 

The authors raise the idea, prevalent ın the Arab 
world, that even 1f Saddam Husayn had invaded 
Kuwait wrongfully, the war itself could have been 
avoided had he been given more time to withdraw 
and offered some ‘face saving’ device “Saddam 
seemed to have been prepared to withdraw pro- 
vided Iraq would not be condemned by the Arab 
League” (p 240) The authors also question 
whether Husayn was the only one to be blamed 
for causing the war, which the United States 
frequently contends President George Bush 
shares some responsibility, in their view, because 
he hastened to launch a war before Arab and other 
mediation efforts could work While this point 
will be debated by humanitarians, academics and 
others 1n the future, the authors offer little hard 
evidence to prove that mediation efforts would 
have succeeded and skirt over what would have 
happened to Kuwait ın the interim 

Kuwait, the authors assert, came out of the war 
triumphant It regained its sovereignty and the UN 
Border Commission gave Kuwait almost every 
piece of land it claimed, including territory on the 
shores of the Persian Gulf Iraq protested the 
direction the Border Commission was taking and 
subsequently withdrew from it, although Iraq was 
compelled to accept the commussion’s final con- 
clusions ın 1994 Judging by official Iraqi behav- 
1or and the opinions of the Iraqi opposition abroad 
since that date, however, Iraqis feel they have lost 
important territory to Kuwait under duress and 
will want to enter into direct negotiations with 
Kuwait over the border issue in the future 
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The book contains a wealth of detailed infor- 
mation that could be of great help to scholars, 
specialists and students of Middle Eastern affairs 
While critical of Western views, the book de- 
serves to be read because it deals with contentions 
widely held in the Arab world, and 1n Iraq, which 
will have to be dealt with 1n the future 


Louay Bahry ts Adjunct Professor of Political 
Science at the University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


ISRAEL 


Fabricating Israeli History: The ‘New 
Historians,’ by Efraim Karsh London and Port- 
land, OR Frank Cass and Co, 1997 xu + 205 
pages Index to p 210 $35 cloth, $17 50 paper 


Reviewed by Joel Beinin 


Since the mid-1980s a group of Israeli scholars 
known as the “new historians” has opened a 
debate on critical issues in the history of Israel 
and the Arab-Israeli conflict The most prominent 
members of the group—Benny Morris, Ilan Pappé 
and Avi Shlaım— have revised radically the his- 
tory of the 1948—49 Arab-Israeli War, the origins 
of the Palestinian refugee problem, and the border 
clashes and other encounters between Israel and 
its neighbors from 1949 to the second Arab-Israeli 
war in 1956 They have also covered British 
attitudes towards the establishment of Israel, and 
Zionist and Israeli relations with Amur (later 
King) ‘Abdallah of Transjordan 

Fabricating Israeli History The ‘New Histori- 
ans’ 1s an attack on this entire historical school 
Efraim Karsh joins several other Israelis, 1nclud- 
ing novelist Aharon Meged, journalist and biog- 
rapher of Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion— 
Shabtaı Teveth—and histonan Anita Shapira, who 
have previously and in similarly overwrought 
styles declared the “new historians" psychologi- 
cally or professionally unfit Karsh’s vituperative 
tone may shock Anglo-American readers accus- 
tomed to more genteel scholarly debate, but this 
mode 1s not unusual 1n Israeli public culture 

Fabricating Israel: History challenges Morris, 
Pappé and Shlaim on four major points The first 
1s Morris's claim that the "transfer" of Palestinian 


Arabs was part of the thinking of Ben-Gurion and 
other labor Zionist leaders from the late 1930s 
through the 1940s The second 1s Shlaim’s argu- 
ment that the secret meeting between Golda Meir, 
representing the Jewish Agency (the leadership 
body of the Zionist yishuv in Palestine), and King 
‘Abdallah on 17 November 1947 produced a tacit 
agreement to divide Palestine between the Zion- 
ists and Transjordan The third 1s Shlaim’s and 
Pappé’s interpretation of the meeting between 
Transjordanian premier Tawfiq Abu al-Huda and 
British foreign secretary Ernest Bevin on 7 Feb- 
ruary 1948, which, they argue, resulted in British 
acquiescence to this tacit agreement conditioned 
by Bevin’s warning that the Arab Legion should 
not occupy the areas allotted to the Jewish state in 
the UN partition plan Finally, Karsh questions 
the claims of Shlaim, Pappé, and Bevin’s biogra- 
pher, Alan Bullock, that British policy, in general, 
and Bevin's attitude, in particular, were less 
antagonistic to the emergent state of Israel than is 
commonly believed 

Karsh correctly notes that Morris injudiciously 
dismisses the value of oral history and of Arabic 
sources more broadly Morris does not seem to 
know Arabic well enough to use the full range of 
published materials or the Jordanian archives, 
which are apparently now available to research- 
ers And Morris's historical methodology is na- 
ively empiricist 

Nonetheless, Karsh’s main line of attack 1s 
tangential to the bulk of Morrts’s work Morris 1s 
primarily a politico-military historian whose ex- 
tensive work in the Israeli and British archives has 
revealed substantial contradictions between what 
Labor Zionists and Israeli leaders said and what 
actually occurred Karsh’s claim that Morris ex- 
aggerates and misrepresents the context ın which 
Zionist leaders entertained the idea of “transfer- 
ring” the Palestinian Arab population from the 
future Jewish state (pp 37—68) misses this critical 
point By returning the debate to the arena of 
intellectual history, Karsh constructs a defense of 
Ben-Gurion and Labor Zionism that avoids en- 
gaging Morms’s archival discoveries 

Karsh’s main argument against Shlaim's collu- 
sion thesis 1s that Golda Meir never committed the 
Jewish Agency Executive to endorsing ‘Abdal- 
lah's territorial ambitions 1n. Mandate Palestine 
and that, in any case, she had no authority to do 
so, nor did the Jewish Agency discuss or make a 


decision on this matter (pp 69-107) Karsh”s 
approach to this question indicates that he too has 
a naively empiricist view of documents and their 
meaning He criticizes Shlaim for relying on 
reports by Ezra Danin and Eliyahu Sasson of the 
first of the two Meir-'Abdallah meetings and for 
failing to use Meir's own account of the meeting 
Meir’s report of 12 May 1948 to the Provisional 
State Council reads ın part 


The meeting was conducted on the basis that 
there was an arrangement and an understanding 
as to what both of us wanted and that our 
interests did not collide (p 93) 

we told him [1e ‘Abdallah] that we 
could not promise to help his incursion into the 
country [1e Mandatory Palestine] We 
could not give active support to the viola- 
tion of this resolution [1e the UN partition 
plan] If he was prepared and willing to con- 
front the world and us with a fait accompli — 
the tradition of friendship between us would 
continue and we would certainly find a com- 
mon language on settling those matters that 
were of interest to both parties (pp 93-94) 

He then promised us that there could be 
no confrontation between us (p 94) 

The meeting was conducted very amicably 
and without any arguments (p 94) 


Karsh maintains that this document proves that 
“Mandatory Palestine was not divided in Novem- 
ber 1947” (p 95) But his clarm can only be 
sustained 1f one believes that historical documents 
deliver direct answers to questions posed by 
historians ‘Abdallah and the Zionist leadership 
had agreed verbally to divide Palestine between 
them as early as the summer of 1946 That 
agreement was the result of the long-term collab- 
oration between ‘Abdallah and the Zionist move- 
ment, documented by Shlaım and referred to by 
Meir above In that context, 1t seems reasonable 
that Meir meant ‘Abdallah to understand that the 
Zionists were not 1n a position to violate openly 
the UN partition resolution (because it was the 
legal basis for a Jewish state) or to give mihtary 
support to “Abdallah”s plan But they were willing 
to accept a fait accompli and to continue good 
relations with ‘Abdallah on that basis 

Meir's report does not describe a pact or 
alliance, but Shlaim never argues that there was 
such an iron-clad agreement The report also 
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leaves a great deal of room for misunderstanding 
and reconsideration 1n rapidly changing circum- 
stances, which did occur But 1t confirms Shlaim’s 
interpretation of the events or, at the very least, 
indicates that Shlaim’s interpretation 1s plausible 
and consistent with the documentary evidence 

Karsh also interprets literally the documentary 
record of the meeting between Bevin and Abu 
al-Huda John Bagot Glubb served as the transla- 
tor at that meeting But Karsh disregards Glubb's 
recollection in A Soldier with the Arabs, accord- 
ing to which Bevin said that a Hashemite occu- 
pation of the areas of Palestine designated by the 
United Nations as an Arab state was “the obvious 
thing to do " Bevin also warned the Arab Legion 
not to enter areas assigned to the Jewish state (pp 
116 ff) The official British documents do not 
explicitly confirm Glubb Pasha's memoirs Karsh 
1s certainly correct in regarding Glubb as partisan, 
but never explains Glubb’s interest in charging 
duplicity by ‘Abdallah and the British. govern- 
ment Is it not possible that Bevin and others, 
aware that their path was fraught with dishonor 
and danger, did not want to commit themselves to 
it fully in writing? 

Beyond the specific issues 1n the dispute, Karsh 
frames the debate in highly partisan political 
terms, beginning with the absurd claim that Ed- 
ward Sa‘id 1s responsible for the extraordinary 
politicization of Middle East studies (p 9) More 
fundamentally, “new historians" 1s a misleading 
and limiting designation for the broad reconsid- 
eration in Israel of history, politics and culture 
This reconsideration has included important con- 
tributions from sociologists like Baruch Kimmer- 
ling, Gershon Shafir and Michael Shalev, scholars 
of literary and cultural studies like Ella Shohat 
and Yael Zerubavel, journalists like Tom Segev, 
political activists like the late Simha Flapan, and 
novelists like Yıtzhaq Gormezano-Goren, Ronit 
Matalon and Anton Shammas Karsh virulently 
opposes the rethinking that this "post-Zionist" 
current of opinion represents But many of the 
arguments of the "new historians" are widely 
accepted today 1n liberal Israeli intellectual cir- 
cles Undoubtedly, the work of the “new histon- 
ans" can be subject to correction, modification or 
reassessment But it cannot reasonably be dis- 
missed as a fabrication 
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Joel Benin is Professor of History at Stanford 
University His most recent book 1s The Disper- 
sion of Egyptian Jewry Culture, Politics, and the 
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THE KURDS 


After Such Knowledge, What Forgive- 
ness?: My Encounters with Kurdistan, by 
Jonathan C Randal New York Farrar, Straus and 
Giroux, 1997 319 pages Notes to p 341 Bibl to 
p 345 Index to p 356 $25 


Reviewed by George $ Harris 


The Kurds have had their champions over the 
years, charmed by their warm hospitality. and 
romantic vision In this vein, Jonathan Randal has 
penned a passionate account of his own journey 
among them during and after the 1991 Gulf War, 
he has included his thoughts and research on the 
background of their struggle Randal raises the 
question of willful 1gnorance and betrayal by 
the United States of the Iraqi Kurds (though by his 
account the United States never made any com- 
mitment to them until the creation, 1n 1991, of the 
Security Zone 1n northern Iraq) He also examines 
the Turkish government’s draconian measures 
towards its own Kurds, as well as the intramural 
feuding between Kurdish factions Writing just 
after the CIA-financed opposition had fled Iraqi 
Kurdistan ın 1996 (when Kurdistan Democratic 
Party [KDP] leader Mas‘ud Barzani invited Bagh- 
dad’s forces to help him capture Kurdistan’s 
provisional local capital of Irbil from the Patriotic 
Union of Kurdistan [PUK]), Randal ends his work 
with doubts that the Kurds will rise phoen1x-like 
from their ashes to gain self-rule 

He 1s critical of American policy towards the 
Iraqi Kurds, especially that of President Richard 
Nixon and Secretary of State Henry Kissinger, but 
also of President George Bush and Secretary of 
State James Baker He reserves his acerbic one- 
liners for such less well-known figures as Depart- 
ment of State Assistant Secretary John Kelly 
Coming off better in his treatment are Senate 
staffer Peter Galbraith and ambassadors Morton 
Abramowitz, William Eagleton and April 


Glaspie At the same time, Randal mourns the 
“eclipse of the State Department, especially its 
Middle East specialists who normally would have 
guided policy” (p 76), as though the president 
and secretaries of state and defense would ever 
have relegated decision making on war to under- 
lings 

Clearly partisan, Randal 1s unwilling to credit 
the sincerity of the many Kurds in Turkey who 
did not seem to him to be working for at least 
autonomy He notes that he once considered 
Kamran Inan “a Kurdish Uncle Tom” for being 1n 
the Turkish parliament (p 289) and was surprised 
to hear from him that “250 to 300” Kurds were in 
the Turkish parliament (p 291) 

This is a book for those who are reasonably 
well-versed 1n the recent history of the Kurds It 
makes little mention of the Kurdish experience in 
Iran save for that during the Republic of Mahabad 
era (1946) More confusing for the general reader 
1s the predilection for extensive flashbacks which 
interrupt the chronological order of events With- 
out notice, the book even weaves back and forth 
among the centuries (for example, 1n passages on 
the 19th century, there 1s mention of 20th-century 
rebel Isma‘1l Simko Agha without noting when he 
lived [p 117] Moreover, the politics of Iraqi 
Kurdistan after the 1991 Gulf War, which involve 
an Islamic Kurdish party not mentioned by Ran- 
dal, are even more complex than the picture he 
draws 

As ın most works, there are also a few factual 
mistakes and mangled names For example, Pen- 
tagon official Zalmay Khalilzad 1s rendered as 
Zalway Khaledzeh (p 96) It 1s hard to understand 
how Randal can say that 1n the 1995 elections 
“Turkey’s registered voters in effect wasted their 
votes" (p 252) by, among other things, backing 
Islamist candidates That was an election in which 
the Islamist Welfare Party came 1n first of five 
parties to elect deputies, and, as Randal later 
notes, the following year the Welfare Party 
headed the Turkish government for a time He 1s 
much too categoric 1n his statement that “for all 
intents and purposes the MCC [Military Coordi- 
nating Committee] mission ceased m April 1994” 
(p 303) after two helicopters carrying allied 
officials were shot down by mistake by American 
planes flying from Incirlik, Turkey A year after 
this date, this reviewer went along on an MCC 
helicopter mission from Zakho, 1n northern Iraq, 


as part of regular operations to reassure outlying 
villages of allied protection 


George S Harris retired as Director of Analysis 
for Near East and South Asia in the Department 
of State in December 1995 He is the author of 
“Whither the Kurds?," ın Global Convulsions 

Race, Ethnicity, and Nationalism at the End of the 
Twentieth Century, ed by Winston A Van Horne 
(Albany State University of New York Press, 
1977) 


The Kurds and the Future of Turkey, by 
Michael Gunter New York St Martin’s Press, 
1997 vu + 136 pages Notes top 165 Bibl top 
174 Index to p 184 $45 

The Kurdish Question and Turkey: An 
Example of a Trans-state Ethnic Conflict, 
by Kemal Kinsci and Gareth M Winrow Lon- 
don Frank Cass, 1997 xvi + 216 pages Bibl to 
p 230 Index to p 237 $45 


Reviewed by Robert Olson 


Michael Gunter’s short monograph 1s an updated 
version of his 1990 study The Kurds in Turkey A 
Political Dilemma, a study that Gunter asserts 
“proved prescient” in noting that the Kurdish 
problem in Turkey “potentially threatened the 
very existence of Turkey" (p 1) This is an 
ambitious claim for the first monograph which, 
like the present one, 1s based entirely on second- 
ary sources ın English, and on the English lan- 
guage Foreign Broadcast Information Service 
(FBIS) translations of Turkish and Arabic news- 
papers 

The 3,000 deaths, 2,300 “unsolved” murders, 
destruction of some 3,000 villages and hamlets in 
east-central and southeastern Turkey, and the 
forced flight, compelled evacuation and ethnic 
cleansing of some three million Kurds over the 
past 12 years, especially since 1991, 1s testament 
to the catastrophic dimensions of Turkey’s “di- 
lemma” As Gunter emphasizes, the Kurdish 
question does indeed affect the future of Turkey as 
it has its past The Kurdish question has been the 
driving and determinative force in Turkey’s do- 
mestic and foreign policy for the past decade 
Chapter two chronicles the growth and spread of 
the Kurdistan Workers’ Party (PKK), the influ- 
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ence of foreign actors, 1e , Armenia, Iran, Iraq, 
Russia, Syria, and the Kurdish diaspora in Eu- 
rope, especially 1n Germany 

Almost all of this work has been published 
previously, much of it 1s reproduced in this 
publication. without acknowledgement Chapter 
five, “The PKK and the Iraqi Kurds,” was first 
published as “Kurdish Infighting The PKK-KDP 
Conflict,” in The Kurdish Nationalist Movement 
in the 1990s ! It addresses the important question 
of the PKK alliances, differences and battles with 
the Kurdish Democratic Party (KDP) and the 
Patriotic Union for Kurdistan (PUK), especially 
the former Gunter observes that the “orginal 
PKK insurgency in Turkey had now [by 1996] 
taken root m northern Iraq” (p 125) Develop- 
ments since 1996 certainly prove that to be the 
case 

In the final chapter, Gunter comes to the same 
conclusions as 1n his 1990 study He pleads for a 
form of multi-culturalism entailing “constitutional 
and legal guarantees recognizing and protecting 
the Kurdish cultural existence” (p 132) He states 
that such cultural and linguistic mghts are no more 
than what Turkey 1s demanding for the Turks in 
Bulgana and in Cyprus But this advocacy will 
likely fall on deaf ears Upon toppling the gov- 
ernment of Prime Minister Necmettin Erbakan in 
June 1996, the first thing the new government did 
was to abolish the religious (Imam Hatip) schools 
at the insistence of the Turkish Armed Forces, 
which announced that the schools were breeding 
grounds of “reactionary” (irticacilik) Islamic fun- 
damentalism One can imagine the response of the 
Turkish army to the proposal that Kurds should 
have the right to be educated in Kurdish in 
primary, let alone secondary, schools! Further- 
more, the Turkish army made it clear in its many 
“briefings” during 1997 that, in its view, there 1s a 
direct link between the PKK and the Islamists 
Each ts a threat to the Turkish state as presently 
structured, together they would be a formidable 
challenge 

In a series of interviews, after Mesut Yilmaz 
again became prime minister in June 1997, 
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1 Robert Olson, ed, The Kurdish Nationalist 
Movement ın the 1990s Its Impact on Turkey and the 
Middle East (Lexington University of Kentucky Press, 
1996), pp 50—64 The chapter in the book is exactly the 
same as chapter five in the book under review 
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Yılmaz and his deputy prime munister Bulent 
Ecevit stated that they recognized the political and 
social dimensions of the Kurdish question, but 
that, 1n their view, 1t was largely an economic 
problem This would seem to obviate any need for 
the granting of any cultural or linguistic rights to 
the Kurds By mid-October 1997, and not coinci- 
dentally at the observance of Mustafa Kemal 
Ataturk's death (10 November), President Suley- 
man Demurel, 1n order to sever any further coop- 
eration between the Islamists and Kurdish 
nationalists, called the Islamists “microbes” and 
"viruses,"? discourse hardly conducive to accom- 
modating the demands of those Kurds who simply 
wanted to publish in Kurdish 

Kırışcı and Winrow’s work, which has also 
been translated into Turkish,? is completely dif- 
ferent from Gunter’s, but 1t comes to the same 
conclusions In chapter 7 of The Kurdish Question 
and Turkey, among the proffered solutions of 
secession, consociationalism, different forms of 
autonomy, federal schemes, provision of special 
rights, further democratization and multicultural- 
1sm, the authors conclude that, due to the opposi- 
tion of the Turkish government and the army, the 
only possible solution to Turkey's Kurdish ques- 
tion 1s a mild form of multi-culturalism, 1e , the 
granting of some linguistic rights to the Kurds 
with “further democratization of Turkish society 
In time, some form of autonomy could even be 
accorded the Kurds” (p 203) It 1s to be noted that 
the authors say "Turkish society" and not "the 
society of Turkey," the former being more exclu- 
sive of Kurdish participation and political parties, 
especially political parties with a nationalist plat- 
form The formation of political parties. would 
seem to be the best way to further the democra- 
tization process, but 1n the 1990s the fate of three 
predominantly Kurdish parties—Peoples' Labor 
Party (HEP), Democracy Party (DEP) and Peo- 
ples Democracy Party (HADEP)—which were 
all abolished and most of the leaders of which fled 
the country or are still languishing 1n Jail, does not 
make the future of democratization look bright 
The authors acknowledge that no prominent Turk- 
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2 Hurriyet, 12 October 1997 

3 Kurt Sorunu Koken ve Gelişimi (Istanbul 
Tarıh Vakfi Yurt Yayınları, no 47, 1997) The transla- 
tion was from English to Turkish, and hence the English 
version 1s more readable and understandable 


ish politician, with the exception of former prime 
minister Tansu Ciller, has been prepared to enter- 
tain the idea of granting the Kurds autonomy in 
Turkey Since the toppling of the Erbakan gov- 
ernment in June 1997, Ciller’s fate has not been a 
happy one Her position on the Kurdish question 
may have been one of the reasons for the army’s 
eagerness to topple the Erbakan government, 1n 
which she was the foreign minister, and her True 
Path Party was the Welfare Party’s coalition 
partner 

This reviewer wonders how such restricted and 
not very meaningful conclusions could have been 
reached after the deployment in chapters one and 
two of an arsenal of scholarly studies, by Benedict 
Anderson, Paul R Brass, Walker Connor, Ernest 
Geller, Ted Gurr, Enc S Hobsbawn, Donald 
Horowitz, Anthony D Smith, among others, 
which the authors scrutinize for insight and appli- 
cability to the Kurdish question in Turkey The 
purpose of these two chapters seems to be to 
contextualize, and hence obfuscate, the Kurdish 
question in Turkey in a known and accepted body 
of international treaties, texts and laws, as well as 
in accepted, if differing, scholarly treatises on 
minority, nationality and ethnic topics by well- 
known scholars By the time I finished chapter 
two, I no longer knew the difference between a 
"minority" and a “majority” or what nghts either 
could claim or pursue in any given situation 

The authors end chapter two, “Minority Rights 
and the Issue of Self-Determination," by raising 
six questions about the problems of organizing a 
plebiscite 1n Turkey for the purpose of attempting 
to provide self-determination for the Kurds Since 
the authors ask and do not answer the questions, 
one 1s left to conclude that they think such a 
plebiscite 1n Turkey would have indeterminate or 
even dangerous effects on the Kurds 1n Iraq, Iran 
and Syna Thus, the trans-state dangers of the 
Kurdish question, they maintain, prevent Turkey 
from having a plebiscite (never known to have 
accomplished much) to help determine the extent 
of Kurdish desire for self-determination “There 1s 
a danger of never-ending self-determination in a 
larger ‘Kurdistan’ if all other states 1n the region 
ever agreed on a common policy of self-determi- 
nation for the Kurds This would be because the 
Azeris, the Turkmens and other groups would 
become trapped minorities" (p 62) Thus, the 
authors seem to conclude that 1n order to save the 


Azenrs, the Turkmens and other groups from 
minority status, the Kurds in Turkey cannot be 
granted any form of self-determination (review- 
er’s italics)! So much for Anderson, Brass, Gell- 
ner, Gurr, Horowitz, Smith, and others mentioned 
earlier 

Chapters three and four provide a good over- 
view of and scholarly commentary on the latest 
works—by Enver Aybars, Martin van Bruines- 
sem, Idris Golda, David McDowall, Ugur 
Mumcu, Mim Kemal Oke, Robert Olson, Mete 
Tuncay, among others—dealing with the origins 
and development of the Kurdish question in 
Turkey The authors, however, misrepresent my 
work* when they state that I concluded that 
Shaykh Sa‘id’s rebellion (1925) “had religious as 
well as nationalist motives” (p 104) The title and 
contents of my book emphasize clearly that I 
stress that the Shaykh Sa‘id rebellion 1s pivotal to 
the origins of Kurdish nationalism in Turkey I 
disagree with the authors’ conclusion that the 
Shaykh Sa‘id rebellion 1s best characterized as 
“an example of a charismatic religious figure 
playing a critical role in uniting several Kurdish 
tribes to resist the centralization which the author- 
ities in Ankara were seeking to impose” (p 105) 
I emphasize this point on a topic about which I 
know something because 1t 1s an example of the 
authors' tendency to cite abundant sources and 
then select for discussion those that make the 
weakest possible argument for the development of 
Kurdish nationalism 1n Turkey 

Chapters five and six discuss developments of 
the Kurdish question m Turkey and its interna- 
tional dimensions Chapter five, in particular, 
looks at the issue of the size of the Kurdish 
population in Turkey Not surprisingly, the au- 
thors choose to stress the lowest estimate, pro- 
vided by Servet Mutlu, which in 1990 was seven 
mullion or 12 6 percent of the total population, and 
the figures provided by AE Ozoy, I Koç and A 
Toros, who put the number of those whose first or 
second language 1s Kurdish at 6 3 million or 10 7 
percent of the population of Turkey 1n 1992 (p 
120) These figures are, of course, much lower 
that the usual estimates of 12 to 15 mon Kurds 
The rest of chapter five provides a series of tables 


4 The Emergence of Kurdish Nationalism and 
the Sheikh Sa‘id Rebellion, 1880-1925 (Austin Univer- 
sity of Texas Press, 1989), see especially pp 128—63 
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and statistics from Turkish government institu- 
tions documenting the poverty and illiteracy of 
the people 1n the southeast and the lack of public 
and private investment in the region 

The authors do state that, by the end of 1994, 
Ankara had deployed some 300,000 security 
forces in the southeast against some 4,000 to 
5,000 PKK fighters The latter figure fell to 
2,600—2,800 1n Turkey by the end of 1995, but 
increased to 3,000—4,000 ın northern Iraq after 
the successful Turkish campaigns in 1995 The 
authors also acknowledge, quoting President 
Demurel himself, that “the number of villages and 
hamlets evacuated by the security forces was put 
at 2,253 1n October 1995 However, the number of 
villages evacuated and burned were probably 
much higher" (p 131) I agree with the authors 
that this 1s, 1ndeed, the case 

Kirigci and Winrow also document the attacks 
of the PKK on teachers, the killing of collabora- 
tors and the targeting of economic entities, such as 
electric power and communications lines, IIT1ga- 
tion facilities, dams and petroleum installations 
They also quote sources who place the number of 
emigrants from eastern and southeastern Anatolia 
at 25 to 3 million One 1s left to assume that the 
majority of the emigrants were Kurdish The 
authors quote one Turkish scholar who argues that 
the migration from the east and southeastern 
Turkey "accounts for a third of Istanbul's total 
population of approximately 12 millions [sic]” (p 
135) They conclude that, with the massive pop- 
ulation movement after 1990, "probably a major- 
ity of the Kurds lived outside the east and south- 
east by 1996" (p 135) All of these figures 
complicate, of course, any of the possible solu- 
tions that the authors proffer to solve the Kurdish 
question in Turkey 

Chapter six discusses the crucial international 
dimension of the Kurdish question Turkey's po- 
sition on this issue since the 1991 Gulf War ts 
perhaps best summed up by President Demirel, 
who stated in June 1994 that the “disintegration of 
Iraq would cause such problems that 50 years 
would not be enough to resolve them” (quoted on 
p 167) This is an argument that Turkey, along 
with Syria and Iraq, have continued to make since 
1991 The authors emphasize that Demirel and 
nearly all prominent Turkish politicians, espe- 
cially Bulent Ecevit, the leader of the Democratic 
Socialist Party (DSP) who became deputy prime 
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minister in 1997, thought that “European de- 
mands for a ‘political solution’ were in reality 
calls for granting autonomy for the Kurds which 
they insisted would lead the country into a state of 
anarchy” (p 174) Thus, contrary to the possible 
solutions proffered by Gunter and Kurigci and 
Winrow, the Turkish government’s policies have 
been clear to seek a decisive military solution to 
the Kurdish question and to eliminate the PKK 

I am aware of few scholarly studies on the 
Kurds by Turkish scholars living and teaching in 
Turkey that were published ın English in the past 
One has to ask why then are such studies allowed 
today? The reason appears to be that the studies 
themselves, rather than the solutions they recom- 
mend, are the solution proffered—not to “solve” 
the Kurdish question, but rather to "manage" 1t 
Such management entails the production of volu- 
minous "objective and scholarly" studies meant to 
distract from the actual policies implemented by 
the Turkish state In the case of Turkey this means 
the eradication of the PKK and the crushing of 
Kurdish nationalism whatever its form 

Kırışcı and Winrow’s book reminds me of the 
100 or so books on the Arab-Israeli conflict, 
especially those written by Israeli scholars, that I 
have read over the past 20 years While many of 
them have elaborate scholarly apparatuses (with 
the inevitable paradigms and models) accompa- 
nied by innumerable statistical tables proffering 
diverse and “plural” opinions, they simply dis- 
guise and/or rationalize the actual policies pur- 
sued by Israel with regard to the “Palestinian 
Question ” How well have the Palestinians fared? 
The Kurds are now alerted Caveat emptor 


Robert Olson, Professor of Middle East and 
Islamic History, Department of History, Uniwer- 
sity of Kentucky 


SUDAN 


Politics and Islam in Contemporary Su- 
dan, by Abdel Salam Sidahmed New York St 
Martin’s Press, 1996 xiv + 226 pages Notes to 
p 242 Index to p 249 $55 


Reviewed by Ahmad Sikainga 


For the past ten years, the Sudan has been ın the 
international spotlight as a result of its prolonged 
civil war and related disasters, as well as the 
political orientation of its current regime The 
present Sudanese government came to power 
through a military coup in June 1989 Since then, 
ıt has engaged ın what it sees as a process of 
radical Islamization of state and society This 
book analyzes the background of these develop- 
ments and the role of Islamic discourse 1n con- 
temporary Sudanese politics by synthesizing the 
existing literature on the political and economic 
history of the Sudan 

Abdel Salam Sidahmed begins the discussion 
by pointing out that the ascendancy of the Islam- 
ists in the Sudan 1s a paradox in view of the 
country's history and tts complex social structure 
The Sudan was a late convert to Islam 1n compar- 
ison to north and west African countries More- 
over, the spread of Islam 1n the Sudan occurred 
over centunes and was associated closely with 
sufi tariqas (brotherhoods), which gave Islam in 
the Sudan a particular character Finally, the 
Sudan 1s a multi-ethnic and multi-cultural society 
with a sizeable non-Muslim population Accord- 
ing to the author, the predominance of the Islam- 
ists in the Sudan today has its roots in the 
country’s recent past, particularly the socio-polit- 
ical transformation of Sudanese society under 
British colonial rule (1898-1956), and in the 
nature of the political forces that held power 1n the 
post-ındependence period The author has 
adopted a historical approach and has centered his 
analysis on the socioeconomic transformation of 
Sudanese society to explain the mse and the 
ideology of the Islamist movement 

The book 1s divided mto seven chapters, and 
the subjects are arranged in chronological order 
The first chapter examunes the political and eco- 
nomic impact of British colonial rule on Sudanese 
society, the rise of Sudanese nationalism, and the 
decolonization process The second chapter fo- 
cuses on political developments during the period 
1956-58 Chapter three discusses the first muli- 
tary takeover in 1958, the popular uprising that 
brought it down in October 1964, and the estab- 
lishment and failures of the “Second Democracy,” 
1e , the period of parliamentary rule from 1965 to 
1969 The next chapter 1s devoted to the debate on 
the Islamic constitution, which dominated Su- 
danese politics in the late 1960s, and the political 


crises that led to the military coup of General 
Ja‘far Numayri in 1969 The fifth chapter focuses 
on political developments under Numayri’s re- 
gime and on the conditions that led to the emer- 
gence of the Islamic Charter Front as a dominant 
force in Sudanese society This group in the 
mid-1980s came to be known as the National 
Islamic Front The last two chapters examine 
Sudanese politics from 1985 to the mid-1990s, 
focusing on such topics as the civil war, peace 
efforts, the Islamists’ military takeover in 1989, 
and their subsequent effort to establish an Islamic 
state in the Sudan 

Sidahmed argues that the strong association of 
Islam and politics 1n the Sudan can be traced to 
the colonial period and the development of na- 
tionalism The early British administrators’ exag- 
gerated fear of the indigenous Sufi Mahdist 
revival prompted them to support Muslim ortho- 
doxy and suppress Mahdism and other Sufi or- 
ders However, this policy was reversed after the 
antı-Brıtish uprising in 1924 The colonial admin- 
istration became apprehensive of the intelligen- 
tsia, which played a leading role in the 1924 
uprising, and began to promote sectarian leaders, 
particularly Sayyid “Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdı 
and Sayyid “Alı al-Mırghanı, who led, respec- 
tively, the Ansar and the Khatmıyya Sufi tarıqas 
However, 1t was the educated class that led the 
nationalist movement 1n the 1930s and the 1940s 
Despite their Western education and secular ten- 
dency, the nationalist leaders realized that mass 
support could be won only by appealing to the 
sectarian leaders Hence, the political parties es- 
tablished by the nationalists were essentially sec- 
tarian For instance, the Umma Party came to 
represent the Mahdist sect, while the National 
Unionist Party represented the Khatmiyya These 
two parties dominated Sudanese politics in the 
post-independence period, while the 1deologically 
based parties, such as the Muslim Brothers and 
the Sudanese Communist Party, became less 1m- 
portant While the Muslim Brothers did not have 
any significant political influence until the 1980s, 
the Sudanese Communist Party enjoyed strong 
support 1n the trade union movement Moreover, 
in the absence of a strong secular political party, 
the sectarian parties tried to outbid each other for 
the support of the conservative Muslim establish- 
ment Numayrr”s policies m the 1970s and 1980s, 
however, dealt a serious blow to both the sectarian 
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and the communist parties and had a dramatic 
Impact on the Sudanese political map, changing 
the balance of power 1n favor of the Islamists 
Moreover, the Islamist movement took advantage 
of Numayri's policy of national reconciliation in 
the late 1970s, to establish a strong economic and 
political base which enabled it to gain consider- 
able influence during the phase of the “Third 
Democracy," 1 e , the period of parliamentary rule 
from 1986 to 1989 The growing power of the 
Islamists culminated 1n a military coup in 1989 
The author argues that the success of the Islamists 
stems from their pragmatism and their willingness 
to play the game of politics Yet, while coming to 
power proved to be an easy task for the Islamists, 
their Islamization project remains an utopia 

In conclusion, Sidahmed has provided a much- 
needed synthesis of the socio-political history of 
the Sudan and the role of Islam 1n contemporary 
Sudanese politics This 1s a major contribution to 
the growing literature on the role of Islam in 
Middle Eastern and African politics and will 
certainly appeal to a wide range of readers 


Ahmad Stkainga, Associate Professor of African 
History at The Ohio State University, 1s author of 
Slaves into Workers Emancipation and Labor in 
Colonial Sudan (Austin University of Texas 
Press, 1996) 


ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 


Struggle for the Holy Land: Arabs, Jews 
and the Emergence of Israel, by William 
Hare Lanham, MD and London Madison Books, 
1995 vii + 464 pages Notes to p 479 Bibl to 
p 484 Index to p 497 $29 95 


Reviewed by Kenneth Cragg 


Described ın the blurb on the book jacket as “a 
sweeping, historical saga of the Middle East,” 
Struggle for the Holy Land presents an interesting 
perspective on the story of the nse of modern 
political Zionism but indulges in excessive ro- 
mantic sentimentality, descending at times to 
tedious journalese It is an over-inflated account 
that could have been handled with more rigorous 
discipline 
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Opening with a eulogy of Albert Einstein, 
William Hare applies Darwin’s ‘survival of the 
fittest’ to his analysis of Arabism, and weaves the 
prowess of the boxer Muhammad “Al into his 
treatment of the rise of Islam He mısreads the 
Shi ‘ite belief 1n the importance of “Alı, the fourth 
caliph, and describes it as fulfilling “the need for 
an incarnate manifestation of God, selecting Ali 
as that vessel” (p 76) Hare also writes about the 
early disciples of the Prophet Muhammad, who 
“were forced to flee to Abyssinia” (p 62), and that 
“the pilgrimage to [the] Kaaba [was] authorized” 
well before the actual recovery of Mecca by the 
Prophet (p 65) After a 75-page discussion of the 
“mysterious warrior" T E Lawrence, which could 
have been much abridged to focus on the Arab 
revolt, 1t1s not until p 171 that we reach the meat 
of the story promised 1n the book's title 

However, once Hare moves to the politics and 
battles of the 1930s and later, the narrative be- 
comes replete with intriguing details and insights 
for which general readers will be grateful For 
instance, he gives a vivid description of the 
maneuvers between the Jewish Agency and the 
Irgun around the bombing of the King David 
Hotel ın Jerusalem, prior to the exodus of the 
British Mandatory power (p 412 f), and of the 
bitter disputes around the UN vote for the parti- 
tion of Palestine He also examines the circum- 
stances of the British withdrawal and writes about 
the Truman admınıstratıon”s (1945—53) reaction 
to the abortive Trustee Proposal which alarmed 
Israeli president Chaim Weizmann as, from his 
perspective, it put all things 1n jeopardy 

The word “Emergence” 1n the book's title 1s 
oddly naive 1n view of the fact that only 22 lines 
have sufficed to describe the new Israeli state's 
*emergence" through Palestinian tribulation and 
Jewish misgivings, through human displacements 
and Judaic spiritual casualties The author, writing 
in 1995, blandly assumes, that the 1993 Oslo 
Declaration of Principles succeeds 1n achieving its 
goals and that “the emergence of Israel” 1s finally 
complete He assures us that “Bold new ground 1s 
being staked out by Jews and Arabs Warnng 
rivals have examined the harsh reality of ‘an eye 
for an eye leaves both sides blind’ and now seek 
to forge a peaceful future” (p 464) Anyone 
writing on this area 1s fated to express premature 
verdicts The Israel that Israel needs to be has, 
tragically, not yet "emerged " 


The bibliography 1s limited to four pages The 
literary and philosophical ‘emergence’ of a “Zi- 
onist mind,’ its inner self-debate about the moral- 
ity of repossessing the land, and its ability to 
ignore or shelve the human obstacles in “the 
existing population” are all left here to silence, 
save for noted Zionist journalist Asher Ginsburg, 
known as Ahad Ha’am Nor 1s there a discussion 
of the emergence of Hebrew as a language insep- 
arable from the authenticity of "the dream " Also 
missing 1s a close scrutiny of “the territorial 
dimension of Judaism" in its Talmudic complex- 
ity Given “the Holy Land” in the book's title, one 
might have expected some examunation of its 
warrant to be called by such a name For the crux 
of any territorial sanctity 1s bound with the shape 
of its possession Of this, Jerusalem, in all its 
tragic disunison, remains the designated sym- 
bol—currently a symbol of hope darkly deferred 
“Struggle,” after all, 1s a word about menace, as 
well as mastery 


Kenneth Cragg, retired author of Palestine The 
Prize and Price of Zion (London and Washington, 
DC Cassell, 1997) 


ART 


Contemporary Egyptian Art, by Liliane 
Karnouk Cairo American University in Cairo 
Press, 1995 vu + 132 pages Notes to p 130 
Index top 132 np 

Modern Islamic Art: Development and 
Continuity, by Wijdan Alı Gainesville Univer- 
sity Press of Florida, 1997 xu + 225 pages 
Append top 212 Notes to p 215 Bibl top 218 
Index to p 225 $59 95 


Reviewed by Mary-Jane Deeb 


These two books have a great deal ın common 
Both focus on 20th-century art 1n the Middle East, 
and both are written by women who are painters 
and artists ın their own right However, Wiydan 
Alí's study has a historical background, going 
back to the late 18th century, while Liliane 
Karnouk's focuses on the second part of the 20th 
century Ali looks at the Arab world, Turkey and 
Iran, whilst Karnouk focuses on Egypt Al”s 


study 1s a general overview of the state of the arts 
1n the 20th century, Karnouk’s 1s a more in-depth 
analysis of a certam number of contemporary 
Egyptian painters and sculptors 

The scope of the work of the two authors 1s 
quite different Al's work is more geographically 
dispersed and focuses not only on painting, 
though this 1s certainly the most significant part of 
the book, but also on calligraphy Her goal 1s 
twofold "to trace the development of Western 
aesthetics and modern painting in the Islamic 
world and to establish the continuity of Islamic art 
in the twentieth century through the Calligraphic 
School of art" (p x11) 

Karnouk's book 1s a sequel to an earlier study 
of Egyptian art titled Modern Egyptian Art The 
Emergence of a National Style! She does not 
explain clearly, in either work, what it is that she 
is trying to accomplish, except to record, chrono- 
logically, the evolution of art in Egypt Although, 
like Ali, she focuses primarily on painting, Kar- 
nouk also looks at some of the dramatic sculptures 
that were created by the likes of Jamal al-Sighini, 
Muhammad Hajras and Adam Hunayn 

While conceptually different, both books raise 
the question of what 1s Islamic art? Karnouk looks 
at the debate on what 1s a modem “Islamic 
approach” to art, which began in 1971 in Bagh- 
dad, where the first biennial conference on Arab 
contemporary art took place She concludes that 
"tt seems that integration [is] the essential 
common denominator, and that the revival of 
Islamic art has consisted of seeking to recover the 
cultural as well as the aesthetic meaning of 
‘tawahud’ (unity, integration, all in One)" (p 79) 

Ah, on the other hand, whose book 1s titled 
Modern Islamic Art, does not really define the 
concept "Modern Islamic art 1s an enigma that 
carries ambiguous connotations, in both its name 
and its nature On the one hand, the term modern 
conjures up a progressive, up-to-date condition 
On the other hand, the word Jslamic has overtones 
of tradition and religion, more relevant to the past 
than the present" (p xı) Alı does say that as a 
"contemporary Islamic artist" (p x1) she felt that 
her identity was being questioned, and that that 
was why she wrote this book But it 1s not at all 
clear that after writing ıt her identity became more 


1 (Caro American University in Cairo Press, 
1988) 
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defined, or that the questions about that identity 
became less frequent 

Both authors demonstrate similar strengths and 
suffer from analogous weaknesses They are both 
covering relatively new territory and have had to 
work with very limited secondary sources How- 
ever, Ali does not mention a number of such 
sources in her bibliography, while referring 11 
times to the same book, Contemporary Art from 
the Islamic World,” which she has edited 

Although the art 1s exhibited and most of the 
artists are alive, both authors have carried out 
relatively few interviews with the artists Ali 
mentions only nine interviews, despite the fact 
that she has created over 70 short biographies of 
artists in the appendix, and has discussed many 
more artists in her book Karnouk also refers to 
only nine interviews in her book, although she 
writes about more than 50 artists, most of whom 
are alive and reside 1n Egypt, where she has been 
working and teaching for several years 

The strength of Karnouk’s work 1s her attempt 
at categorizing the artists by their style of paint- 
ing She discusses the influence on the artist, the 
evolution of his/her work over the years, and their 
use of lines, perspectives, colors and techniques 
She examines the different schools of painting 
naive, expressionist, impressionist, cubist, surre- 
alist and abstract, and links them to the social and 
political evolution of Egyptian society Her work 
1s magnificently illustrated with luminous photo- 
graphs of the works of the artists she has studied 

The strength of Ali’s study 1s its histoncal 
dimension Not only does she discuss the artists, 
their work and their lives (the appendix, men- 
tioned above, 1s invaluable), but she also writes 
about the various schools of art that were estab- 
lished 1n the region, the art societies, the patrons 
of art, the role of the state, the influence of foreign 
artists, the exhibitions, and art education The big 
disappointment 1s that the vast majonty of the 
illustrations m Ali's book are in black and white 
That seems to defeat the point Painting 1s a visual 
art Deprived of color it loses its meaning 

Despite their shortcomings, these two books 
make a very important contribution to the social 
history of art in the modern Middle East They 
bring to our attention the works of mayor artists 


a 
2 (London Scorpion Publishing, 1989) 
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who are not receiving the attention they deserve 
either in their own countnes or abroad These two 
books are a first step 1n revealing to the West the 
new cultural achievements of the Muslim world 


Mary-Jane Deeb 1s editor of The Middle East 
Journal 


ECONOMICS 


The Paradox of Plenty: Oil Booms and 
Petro-States, by Terry Lynn Karl Berkeley 
University of California Press, 1997. xvin + 244 
pages Tables to p 274 Notes to p 297 Bibl to 
p 331 Index to p 342 $55 cloth, $22 paper 


Reviewed by F Gregory Gause, III 


This 1mportant book promises to redefine the 
debate on the rentrer state and to draw wide 
attention 1n the field of comparative politics. Its 
central case 1s Venezuela, but Terry Lynn Karl 
includes a comparative chapter examining Alge- 
ra, Iran, Nigeria, Indonesia and Norway The 
author's ambitious theoretical aim 1s to present a 
model of the political and economic development 
of ‘petro-states’ across regions and time periods 
That model 1s strongly path-dependent If the 
development of the petroleum industry 1s contem- 
poraneous with the building of the modern state, a 
country's political-economic trajectory 1s largely 
pre-determined The ‘petro-state’ will be charac- 
terized by government control over oil resources, 
leading to a broadly politicized economy in a state 
with little 1ncentive to build the extractive appa- 
ratus that domestic taxation requires Patron-cli- 
ent ties will dominate the political field Boom 
times will lead to a vast expansion of the size of 
government and a skewed political economy 
based on rent-seeking rather than productive ac- 
tivity When the boom ends, hard choices will be 
deferred as leaders use oil money, and the ability 
to borrow internationally against oil reserves, to 
placate a wide range of interests The economic 
crisis that results from such behavior will 1mpov- 
erish society and destabilize regimes Only if a 
high degree of ‘stateness’ has been achieved 
before the onset of o1 revenues (a diversified 
fiscal basis for the state and an efficient, rational- 


legal bureaucracy) can this path be avoided Even 
where it has been avoided (e g , Norway, and to 
some extent Indonesia), the overwhelming power 
of oil will create political economies that share a 
number of the above characteristics 

Even though Karl’s path dependency argument 
differs from the more contingent conclusions 
about rentier states reached by Kiren Chaudhry;! 
the common findings of these two authors provide 
a baseline for a new conceptuahzation of the 
rentier state Counter to earlier findings, both 
emphasize the fact that oil revenues lead to 
weaker (though more economically mntervention- 
ist) states Without the need to tax, ‘petro-state’ 
elites will allow extractive and information-gath- 
ering capacities—the historical bases of state- 
building—to atrophy Then, when the boom ends, 
the state will be unable to tax or regulate effec- 
tively its economy, or to discipline its own spend- 
ing habits While one could argue that oil might 
contribute to state strength ın other areas (eg, 
security), 1t is hard to refute this important con- 
clusion Both authors also emphasize, 1n different 
ways, the importance of pre-oil-boom institu- 
tional patterns and political alliances 1n explaining 
how states distribute their oll bounty 

Karl's comparative cases are not developed 
extensively, but they generally support her con- 
clusions Specialists on Algeria and Iran will find 
much with which to quibble in her treatment of 
these countries, but they would be hard pressed to 
deny her basic argument Many of the patterns she 
identifies are also present in the Arabian Penin- 
sula monarchies, which Karl does not treat be- 
cause their enormous wealth and small 
populations make them special cases (a question- 
able assertion) 

The book 1s not without flaws The most 
serious one 1s methodological Not a single non- 
oil case 1s considered As Miriam Lowi has 
pointed out, many of the characteristics that stu- 
dents of rentier states have attributed to oil can be 
found in non-oil states as well ? Karl recognizes 
=a 

1 The Price of Wealth Economies and Institu- 
tions in the Middle East (Ithaca Cornell University 
Press, 1997) 

2 "Oil and Politics of Development in Algeria, 
Iran and Indonesia,” paper presented at the 1997 con- 


vention of the American Political Science Association, 
Washington, DC, 27-31 August 1997 


this in places, such as when she admits that 
outcomes 1n Venezuela are similar to those 1n its 
non-oil Latin American neighbors However, she 
dismisses the pornt by asserting that the degree to 
which Venezuela suffers from these outcomes 1s 
far greater than its neighbors, and that this 
amounts to a difference 1n kind attributable to oil 
The question of potential spuriousness of her 
correlations needs to be tested She also places 
great weight on the variable of ‘stateness’ without 
adequately operationalizing it She defines state 
capacity as "an aggregate, 1f 1mprecise, measure 
of the potential to raise revenues, provide ser- 
Vices, exercise coercion, create consensus, and 
select and refine policies" (p 45) One can accept 
that Norway would rate highly on this scale and 
her other cases lower, but it 1s hard to know 
exactly where and how to place cases along this 
continuous variable Despite these criticisms, this 
18 a major work, which should be read by anyone 
interested 1n rentier states 


F Gregory Gause, İİİ is Associate Professor of 
Political Science at the University of Vermont 


MODERN HISTORY AND 
POLITICS 


The Arabs: Myth and Reality, by Gerald 
Butt London and New York IB Tauris, 1997 
312 pages Notes to p 321 Index to p 330 
$18 95 paper 


Reviewed by Clovis Maksoud 


This 18 an important book that discusses Arab 
intellectuals, social activists and writers who have 
been addressing the pain and aspirations of the 
Arab people, but whose work has been ignored by 
the West ın general and by the United States in 
particular It 1s an in-depth study of the Arab 
human condition and sheds light on the Arabs’ 
sense of marginality and their ongoing quest to 
reassert their identity and realize their legitimate 
national and human rights This book 1s signifi- 
cant because it explains how Arab culture, lan- 
guage and sense of common destiny constitute the 
hallmark of the Arab identity The shared civili- 
zation, and the collective national memory it 
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evokes, remains a major determmant of the Arab 
sense of unity 

The author, Gerald Butt, attributes the cause of 
the contemporary Arab problems to a political 
culture that does not emphasize the oneness of its 
people despite the multiple and distinct challenges 
that people has faced over the years Hence, while 
Arabs share a common identity and patrimony, 
the objective reality 1n the region today 1s one of 
fragmentation of the Arab body politic Butt 
captures and elegantly explains the simultaneity 
of the two conflicting trends of unity and frag- 
mentation 

Butt's sources for analysis and judgement are 
Arabs whose works have helped shape the pre- 
vailing mood mn the region They include journal- 
ists, artists, social activists, feminists and various 
elements of civil society It 1s unfortunate, how- 
ever, that those individuals do not exert signifi- 
cant influence on their own governments' 
policies, and that only establishment 1deas and 
policies, or those of extremist politics, are consid- 
ered worthy of reporting or analyzing and are 
taken senously by policy and opinion makers in 
the United States and the West 

Butt's book contributes a much needed correc- 
tive to a prevailing discourse that assumes, as a 
given, the special strategic relations between the 
United States and Israel True, a few American 
and Western wrters have been critical of this 
relationship—some severely—but never to the 
extent of questioning this assumption and its 
consequences The 1916 Sykes-Picot Agreement, 
the 1917 Balfour Declaration and the violation of 
the 1915-16 McMahon-Husayn understandings 
were, ın Butt's words, “the seeds of betrayal ” 
When these “seeds” began to bear fruit—frag- 
menting the Arab nation and encouraging fissip- 
arous regional and sectarian tendencies— there 
emerged a widespread sense of “festering gnev- 
ance " Arabs perceived an “inequality of access” 
(p 63) between themselves and the Jews to 
British and subsequently to US policy makers 

The first three chapters detail the foundations of 
current Arab frustration and anger that are 
grounded 1n the national memory Direct colonial 
control of Arab and African countnes brought 
about national reactions that were characteristic of 
decolonizing societies However, the vanety of 
Arab national liberation experiences, due to the 
diverse forms of colonial rule, undermined the 
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effectiveness but not the credibility of the Pan- 
Arab nationalist movements Butt underscores 
this and takes issue with the “neo-realists” and 
“Middle East experts” who write on the subject 
“Western minds are sometimes puzzled by the 
lack of cohesion in the Arab world, but the 
reasons for disunity are not often the subject of 
analysis beyond, perhaps, a racist slur on the 
character and temperament of the Arabs” (p 89) 

Despite some minor flaws ın its structure, such 
as an unclear sequence of topics and a tendency to 
re-ıntroduce the intellectuals whose works were 
quoted earlier, this book 1s a truly original study 

Butt explains the intellectuals’ immense influ- 
ence over the general public in the Arab world, in 
inverse proportion to their lack of corresponding 
political power “From Morocco to the Gulf 
subjugation and absolutism are common features 
of regimes, whether they be monarchies or repub- 
lics” (p 147) While this might be too sweeping a 
conclusion, corruption, dependency and socioeco- 
nomic disparities, both among Arab states and 
within their societies, provide evidence that justt- 
fies most of Butt’s conclusions 

The book's core issue 1s the gnevances of the 
Arabs, to which the West, and the US 1n particu- 
lar, remain oblivious There 1s wide perception 
among Arabs of a double standard When one 
Arab state (1e , Iraq) violates UN resolutions, this 
warrants meticulous and cruel measures of en- 
forcement, while Israel's defiant rejection and 
persistent violations of UN resolutions and inter- 
national law are shielded by the US veto, often 
with tacit British assent Discussing the CNN 
broadcast of an Iraq: Muslim Arab soldier kissing 
the boots of an American soldier, Butt quotes 
Mahjub ‘Umar “The people in the West do not 
know how we feel This picture will not be 
forgotten The Arabs have seen 1n this picture the 
image of the new oppressor” (p 252) 

Of course, evidence can be introduced to show 
also some Arab appreciation for the US role after 
the Iraqi regime invaded Kuwait in 1990 Contri- 
butions from the rulers of Kuwait to President 
George Bush’s library and from the Gulf and 
wealthy Arabs to James Baker’s institute at Rice 
University do mitigate, to some extent, ‘Umar’s 
generalized assertion Demonstrating the lack of 
Arab unity, some Arabs condemned Saddam Hu- 
sayn’s invasion while others condemned the sub- 
sequent measures taken by the US coalition. It 1s 


this apparent contradiction that Butt seeks to 
explain Throughout his book, he probes the 
intellectuals who are profoundly involved in ex- 
plaining what they consider to be the West’s 
glaring inconsistency Names that are familiar and 
popular throughout the Arab world figure promi- 
nently in the book—Jamil Matar, Nizar Qabbani, 
Fahmi Huwaydi, Muhammad Sid Ahmad, 
Mahjub “Umar, Sa‘d al-Din Ibrahim, ‘Aziz 
Shukn, Nabil “Umar, Nadir Firyany, Nazik Yarıd, 
Mahmud al-Sa‘dan, Yusuf Sayigh and Edward 
Sa“ıd These, as well as scores of lesser known 
intellectuals whose works hit a responsive chord 
among Arabs, found in Butt’s book an opportu- 
nity to convey a truer and more authentic picture 
of the Arabs than that communicated by the 
Western and official Arab establishments The 
Arabs Myth and Reality undertakes a complex 
and, at times, impossible mission This British 
correspondent, who for many years acquired a 
rich experience 1n the Arab world, pleads with the 
West to hear what 1t ought to hear rather than 
what 1t wants to hear In listening to what the 
Arabs have to say, a more sensitive, less arrogant 
and morally more principled Western attitude 
may emerge that would enable serious policy 
making Butt’s book 1s a plea to the West to stop 
talking at the Arabs and start talking £o the Arabs 

This 1s a book that looks at the long term It 
rebuts short-term photo-ops and quick fixes as 
parasitical to the overall development and peace 
in the region It is written in the tradition of Albert 
Houranr's epic work, The History of the Arab 
Peoples, 1n which Hourani dealt with the social 
movements that explain the resilience of Arab 
culture and the élan vital of the Arab-Islamic 
civilization These are the components that render 
"the Arabs" an enduring “reality” The “myth” 1s 
the belief that an Arab *moderate' 1s the Arab who 
is ready to accommodate American and Western 
acquiescence of a borderless Israel 

The book comes not a moment too soon It 
introduces a new dimension in the analysis of 
Arab politics that has been ignored and/or dis- 
missed by policy establishments in the United 
States The Arabs Myth and Reality 1s a sensitive 
rendition that makes Western objectivity and fair 
mindedness possible 


Ambassador Clovis Maksoud ts Professor of In- 
ternational Relations and Director of the Center 


for the Global South at American University in 
Washington, DC He is a former Ambassador 
and Chief Representative to the United Nations 
and the United States from the League of Arab 
States 


Democratization and the Islamist Chal- 
lenge in the Arab World, by Najib Ghadbian 
Boulder, CO Westview Press, 1997 xv + 150 
pages Bibl top 159 About the Book and Author 
top 161 Index to p 171 $50 


Reviewed by Abdalla M Battah 


This volume 1s a welcome addition and a valuable 
contribution to the burgeoning literature. on. the 
relationship between political Islam and democ- 
racy Democratization and the Islamist Challenge 
consists of seven short chapters organized into 
four parts Part one addresses conceptual, theoret- 
ical and historical matters pertaining to democ- 
racy, democratization and the question of national 
identity, while part two covers the rise of Islamic 
movements, their views on democracy, and their 
political agendas 1n the democratization process 
The third part of the book examines the cases of 
Egypt and Jordan, with Egypt serving as an 
example of aborted democratization and Jordan as 
an example of a relatively successful experiment 
The last part of this study outlines conclusions 
and discusses prospects for democratization ın the 
Arab world 

The book 1s about the process of democratiza- 
tion and the growing power of Islamic political 
groups (or Islamists) 1n the Arab world Najib 
Ghadbian maintains that the wave of democrati- 
zation that spread throughout the Arab world ın 
the last two decades has waned drastically in the 
past few years While democratization 1s precar- 
1ously moving forward in Jordan and Yemen, in 
the rest of the Arab world ıt has been either 
aborted (as in Egypt) or even reversed (as in 
Algeria) 

The role of Islamist groups in the political 
process is complex Most, if not all, such groups 
were harshly repressed and banned from political 
activity by secular, authoritanan Arab govern- 
ments At the early stages of the democratization 
wave, however, some countries, such as Egypt, 
allowed Islamist parties to participate indirectly in 
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elections, others, including Jordan and Algeria, 
actually legalized Islamist parties and permitted 
their direct participation in multiparty elections 
That changed when substantial electoral successes 
by the Islamists, in Egypt and Algeria, for in- 
stance, alarmed the regimes, prompting them to 
resort to repressive measures and violence The 
conflict between the regimes and their Islamist 
challengers 1s not just over political power, it 1s 
also a conflict of ideas, values, concepts of 1den- 
tity, the place of religion 1n politics, and attitudes 
towards peacemaking with Israel Regardless of 
their legal status, the Islamists have emerged as 
the primary political opposition to the secularists 
and to governmental elites throughout the region 
While this confrontation is likely to continue for 
some time, there 1s ample reason, as Ghadbian 
points out in his concluding chapter, for optimism 
about the future of democracy 1n the Arab world 

The book 1s full of insights and 1s noteworthy 
as much for its analysis of democratization 1n the 
Arab world as for 1ts treatment of Islamic resur- 
gence Arguably, the book's most valuable con- 
tribution 1s the discussion in chapter four of 
Islamist groups and their political agendas For- 
eign policy analysts, accustomed to seeing reviv- 
alist groups lumped under the pejorative de- 
signation of ‘fundamentalists,’ will undoubtedly 
benefit from Ghadbian’s analysis that demon- 
strates that most Islamists are neither advocates of 
violence nor fanatically opposed to democratic 
values and procedures—even when secular re- 
gimes unilaterally establish the rules of the game 

The book 1s not without flaws, however First, 
it fails to offer adequate definitions of democracy 
and democratization Democracy, based on cer- 
tain procedural requisites (pp 4—5), 1s presented 
as an ideal type and, as such, 1s not applicable in 
the present study Instead, the author turns his 
attention to democratization This 1s unfortunate, 
not only because of the centrality of the question 
about the compatibility of Islam with Western 
notions and models of democracy, but also be- 
cause a proper understanding of democratization 
requires a clear understanding of democracy To 
ignore the concept of democracy, or to treat it as 
though it were not problematic, 1s a serious 
mistake 

The theoretical discussion on democratization 
18 even less satisfying than that on democracy 
The book provides a superficial discussion of the 
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concept based on one of Dankwart Rustow's 
democratization models As an indication of the 
inadequacy of the model, Rustow later revised it 
substantially—a fact that should have raised 
doubts ın Ghadbian’s mind about its utility in this 
study Furthermore, the discussions of democrati- 
zation are not clearly linked to Rustow’s model 
In addition, the case studies are not exploited 
optimally to reveal the perverted nature of the 
Arab regimes’ approaches to democratization For 
example, there 1s no adequate discussion of the 
Jordanian government’s subversion of the elec- 
toral process in 1994, which was intended to 
eliminate primarily Islamist opposition to Jor- 
dan’s peace agreement with Israel The boycotting 
by the Islamic Action Front of the 1997 Jordanian 
elections, which 1t connected with the peace 
agreement with Israel, clearly demonstrates the 
depth of Islamist opposition to that process Con- 
sidering what 1s at stake, the agreement 1s likely to 
remain a divisive issue in Jordanian politics 


Abdalla M Battah, Assistant Professor, Depart- 
ment of Political Science, Mankato State Univer- 


sity 


The Dual Nature of Islamic Fundamental- 
ism, by Johannes JG Jansen Ithaca, NY Cor- 
nell University Press, 1997 xvu + 180 pages 
Notes to p 191 Index to p 198 $2995 


Reviewed by M Hakan Yavuz 


This book seeks to employ “a theologian’s out- 
look to understand what fundamentalism 1s about” 
(p 5) By defining Islamic “fundamentalism” as 
“both politics and religion” (p x1), Johannes 
Jansen identifies avowed Islamic theologic doc- 
trınes and ideas, rather than socio-political condi- 
tions, as the causes of fundamentalism 

The essence of Jansen’s thesis 1s that Islamic 
fundamentalists believe they could restore an 
‘Islamic golden age” if only they could fully 
implement Islamic law Such implementation 1s 
seen as both a religious and a political obligation 
The fundamentalists argue that since existing 
governments are an obstacle to the full implemen- 
tation of Islamic law, it 1s a religious duty to 
overthrow these governments 1n order to institute 
an Islamic government Using Egypt as his case 


study, Jansen diligently and successfully cites 
many examples that dovetail neatly with his 
portrayal of fundamentalism 

Jansen argues that “Islamic fundamentalism 1s 
very much a creation of an Islamic religious 
imagination” (p 5) Since both the interpretation 
and imagination of Islam are debated and con- 
tested 1n different temporal and spatial dimen- 
sions, Jansen selects those views that best fit his 
explanatory scheme There 1s little room in his 
argument for Muslim scholars who present more 
pluralist views of Islam, such as Taha al-“Alvvanı 
and Muhammad 'Umara Moreover, academics 
such as Nazıh Ayubi, Dale F Eickelman and 
Sami Zubayda have demonstrated that the phe- 
nomenon of “fundamentalism” 1s a modern 1nven- 
tion and has no deterministic roots 1n Islam as a 
religion 

Jansen rightly indicates that there 1s a small yet 
noteworthy group of Muslim fundamentalists who 
seek to 1mpose on the rest of society their vision 
of truth This, however, cannot fully explain the 
politicization of Islamic idioms and symbols If 
Jansen's only goal 1s to examine fundamentalists 
who “derive the right to kill from the traditional 
Islamic rules concerning apostasy from Islam" (p 
23), he should have constructed their position 
vis-a-vis pluralist Muslims Indeed, there are fun- 
damentalists who believe that Islam as a religio- 
political system can solve all human problems 
Islam, for fundamentalists, becomes a totalitarian 
regime of truth to decide what 1s right and wrong 
This 1s, indeed, a dangerous illusion By examin- 
ing the apostasy cases of Nasr Hamid Abu Zayd 
and Faraj Fuda, and the issues of female circum- 
cision and anti-Semitism, Jansen demonstrates the 
way 1n which some fundamentalists use Islam to 
control public morality and to establish the rules 
of governance At times resorting to fanaticism 
and violence, they play a part not only 1n prevent- 
ing the evolution of a civic culture, but also in 
undermining Islamic values of tolerance, mercy 
and self-reflection Jansen, however, fails to con- 
sider seriously that despotic political systems, 
cynically claiming to represent Western values, 
worsen the distribution of income and use appall- 
ing violence to suppress virtually all demands for 
political reform and for accountability, resulting 
in the radicalization of some Islamist movements 
which then resort to the ruthless logic of their 
foes 


The Muslim fundamentalists in Egypt, as in 
other Muslim countries, are more fearful of art 
and literature, as zones of critical thinking, than of 
the military It should also be noted that a major 
source of religious intolerance in Egypt 1s not 
Islam but the fact that the regime of President 
Husni Mubarak has delegated al-Azhar University 
to censor books, poetry, movies and artwork The 
government, along with some zealous Islamic 
authorities, prefers to focus on issues of social 
control rather than on the appalling corruption, 
poverty and political repression. confronting 
Egyptian society If free thinking becomes some- 
thing to be feared by both the government and the 
fundamentalists, any possibility of pluralism and 
democracy in Egypt 1s excluded If religious 
authority such as al-Azhar does not tolerate inter- 
nal dissent, there cannot be any form of liberal- 
ism Thus, by using al-Azhar as an authority to 
fight back against the fundamentalists, the state 
closes all doors for a pluralistic understanding of 
Islam 

While this book provides some useful case 
studies of Islamist groups in Egypt, it has two 
major shortcomings First, the author’s use of 
‘fundamentalism’ as an overarching category to 
explain all Islamist movements obscures more 
than it reveals Jansen’s definition reduces to a 
monolithic whole Islamic social movements with 
diverse sociological origins and variations. Sec- 
ond, the socio-political context is rendered irrel- 
evant, making the reader wonder why there was 
no such “fundamentalism” in the early 20th cen- 
tury as there 1s at the end of this century Readers 
are left to wonder whether the medieval scholar 
Ibn Taymiyya, whom the author discusses, 1s as 
crucial to understanding contemporary Islamic 
fundamentalism, a claim made by earlier writers, 
as the deteriorating political and socioeconomic 
conditions 1n the Islamic world If Islamic funda- 
mentalism “is an amalgam of religion and poli- 
tics” one wonders when and under what 
conditions fundamentalism emerged and whether 
It 18 a permanent feature of Muslim societies 
Ideas, whether religious or secular, affect human 
conduct if they are presented diachronically as 
shaping and being shaped by the changing con- 
figurations of institutional and material condi- 
tions 

Jansen concludes that “Muslims have felt at- 
tracted to the fundamentalist Islamist movements 
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because they liked their slogans" (p 90) Is the 
issue here really slogans? Islamist movements 
consist of diverse and complex social groups with 
different goals and strategies They seek to ad- 
dress two fundamental 1ssues 1n Muslim societies 
justice and identity By offering idioms and strat- 
egies, Islamist movements become attractive The 
causes of Islamist movements may be socioeco- 
nomic and/or political, but they are manifested in 
Islamic symbols and 1dioms Thus, one should not 
make the mistake of reading the manifestations 
as the causes of Islamist movements On the 
whole, this 18 a thoughtful and readable book 
with many well-researched cases about Islamist 
groups 


M Hakan Yavuz, Assistant Professor, Depart- 
ment of Political Science at the University of 
Utah, ts author of “Political Islam and the Wel- 
fare Party in Turkey,” in Comparative Politics 30, 
no 1 (1997), pp 63-82 


Fighting World War Three from the Mid- 
dle East: Allied Contingency Plans, 1945- 
1954, by Michael J Cohen London and 
Portland, OR Frank Cass, 1997 xv -- 329 pages 
Append to p 330 Bibl to p 339 Index to p 349 
$24 


Reviewed by George H Quester 


This book offers a wide-ranging and lively survey 
of the contingency plans involving the Middle 
East developed early ın the Cold War by Ameri- 
can and British strategic planners As with all war 
plans, there 1s a problem in determining how 
Important and serious those plans were, and the 
author himself admits that these Allied plans were 
inconsistent with each other and with reality In 
his own words, “Allied contingency plans appear 
as little short of a farce” (p 328) 

While Michael J Cohen relies a great deal on 
secondary sources, primarily for the broad strate- 
gic development of the over-all Soviet-American 
confrontation, he has certainly obtained access to 
a large number of declassified documents on the 
actual contingency plans Somewhat surprising, 
given how much more closed the British archival 
system 1s than the American, Cohen actually goes 
into greater detail on British plans and scenarios 
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than on American ones, reflecting, perhaps, the 
continuing British effort after 1945 to be a major 
power in the Middle East There 1s nonetheless 
also a great deal on American theories of how 
nuclear weapons and air forces would be used if 
war broke out between the Western powers and 
Stalin’s Soviet Union, with an assumption that the 
United States and Great Britain would rely 
heavily on military bases 1n Egypt 

Anyone interested 1n the evolution of the Turk- 
ish, Israeli and Egyptian roles in the Cold War 
will indeed find much of interest here, albeit one 
sometimes wishes that the information had been 
organized and sorted out a bit more coherently 
Minor trees and major forests sometimes seem to 
get the same amount of attention, and the presen- 
tation of events and intelligence assessments often 
makes it difficult to get to the more basic question 
posed above What was important ın any and all 
of the contingency planning? 

Not surprisingly, because the author himself 1s 
an Israeli, the Cold War role of Israel under Prime 
Minister David Ben-Gurion gets a great deal of 
attention Since the 1948-49 Arab-Israeli War 
was a real military operation, rather than the mere 
object of hypothetical speculations, the book 
seems to become more solid in the chapters 
discussing this conflict, and also in the detailed 
discussion of Britain’s ouster from the Suez Canal 
Zone 

In the more hypothetical realm, some possibil- 
ities emerge that seem absolutely fascinating in 
retrospect, including the 1dea of moving British 
bases from the Suez Canal Zone to the Gaza Strip, 
and Ben-Gurion’s off-hand suggestion that Israel 
be treated as 1f 1t were a member of the British 
Commonwealth Contingency plans at times can 
become just as diverting reading as science fic- 
tion, but they are, of course, much more 1mpor- 
tant 

This study 1s generally well-written, even 1f its 
orgamzation sometimes seems overwhelmed by 
the 1ntersection of conflicting plans and estimates, 
and munor asides and amendments Cohen has 
produced a very readable book, important for 
anyone interested 1n the first ten years of Middle 
Eastern history after World War II 


George H Quester ts Professor of Government 
and Politics at the University of Maryland 


Notes From the Minefield: United States 
Intervention in Lebanon and the Middle 
East, 1945-1958, by Irene L Gendzier New 
York Columbia University Press, 1997 xxii. + 
378 pages Notes to p 422 Bibl to p 444 Index 
to p 470 $39 95 


Reviewed by Nabil S. Mikhail 


This 1s a comprehensive study of the first 15 years 
of post-World War IJ American diplomacy in the 
Middle East and its impact on developments in 
Lebanon Irene L Gendzier has amassed valuable 
information to research the factors that led to the 
landing of the US Mannes in Beirut in 1958, and 
has given the reader a clear picture of Washing- 
ton's relations with the Arab world at an 1mpor- 
tant phase 1n the Cold War 

Notes From the Minefield 1s divided into five 
chapters The first, “Setting of US Policy,” 
defines the historical and political fundamentals 
of US global interests and describes the formation 
of Lebanon as a modern state The second focuses 
on the role of Lebanon's political elite in struc- 
turing that country’s external alliances, as well as 
on the United States” economic and political 
stakes 1n the Middle East during the Truman 
administration (1945-53) The third chapter pro- 
vides a detailed account of the relationship be- 
tween the Eisenhower admınıstratıon (1953-61) 
and the regime of Lebanese president Camulle 
Sham‘un (1952-58) The fourth chapter looks at 
the events that preceded the decision to dispatch 
American military troops to Lebanon Finally, the 
dynamics of US military intervention in Lebanon 
and the implications of that ıntervention—inter- 
nationally and regionally—are the topics of the 
last chapter of the book 

The author raises the question, “What 1s the 
meaning of 1958 in the context of US Middle 
East policy?" (p 365) She disagrees with the 
official National Security Council memorandum 
(NSC 5820/1), which criticized America’s 1denti- 
fication with conservative and pro-Western re- 
gimes as detrimental to US influence in the 
Middle East According to Gendzier, Washington 
adopted a very flexible response to the different 
elements pertinent to the brief 1958 civil crisis 
While the United States feared Egyptian president 
Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir’s popularity in the Arab 
world and the radicalism of his brand of Arab 


nationalism, it appreciated his anti-communist 
stance Although America supported President 
Sham‘un, this did not preclude it from demanding 
reforms of the confessional system in Lebanon 
Bnitish-American differences over the ment of US 
intervention 1n. Lebanon subsided in favor of a 
wider Western strategic scheme to strengthen 
Bnitain’s ties with Jordan and the Persian Gulf 
States 

Notes From the Minefield contains important 
de-classified material in the form of National 
Security Council memos and a number of State 
Department documents In addition, it depicts 
well the interplay among the different departments 
and agencies of the national security apparatus in 
the US government This approach 1s commend- 
able, since most accounts of US diplomacy in the 
Middle East depict 1t as a reflection of the values 
and disposition of a small cluster of ‘Arabists’ 
who worked to balance US relations with the 
Arab world 1n the face of the efforts of Israel's 
sympathizers The result 1s a sophisticated por- 
trayal of intra-bureaucratic cooperation and ri- 
valry The account of the Senate hearings on the 
decision to send American troops into Lebanon 1s 
quite enlightening, especially the discussion of 
the polanzation of opinion on the US role in the 
Middle East between Senator J William Ful- 
bright, who harbored misgivings over the purpose 
of America’s Middle East strategy, and Senator 
Michael Mansfield's endorsement of the Eisen- 
hower-Dulles crisis management style during the 
Lebanese crisis of 1958 

There 1s considerable emphasis 1n the book on 
the role of personal relations as reflected 1n (1) the 
relationship between Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles and his Lebanese counterpart Charles 
Malik, (2) President Etsenhower’s attitude toward 
British prime minister Harold Macmillan, (3) 
President Sham*un and his critics, such as General 
Fu'ad Shihab and Kamal Junblat, and (4) the 
Strained ties that existed between Nasir and the 
House of Sa'ud It also discusses the role of the 
United Nations 1n investigating Lebanon’s com- 
plaints about the role of the United Arab Republic 
m the domestic crisis and in facilitating the US 
decision to interfere militarily in Lebanon 

The book 1s a revisionist account of the Leba- 
nese crisis of 1958 It says little about the role of 
the Lebanese-American community in approach- 
ing the Eisenhower administration with its con- 
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cerns over US goals 1n supporting the Sham'un 
regime In addition, the book does not describe 
adequately American-French relations during 
1958 There 1s no discussion of the role of the 
Vatican 1n Washington's deliberation of the Leb- 
anese crisis, nor of the influence of Syria’s mili- 
tary and political capabilities on Washington’s 
decision The author should have made use of the 
available documents from the now open Russian 
archives to explain the role of the Soviet Union 
during the crisis 

In conclusion, a comparison of the US inter- 
vention 1n 1958 with subsequent interventions in 
the period 1982-84 would have been useful It 
could have helped the reader understand that 
Intervention in the 1958 crisis was an expression 
of support for a regime against hostile ideologies, 
such as communism and Arab nationalism, while 
in the early 1980s intervention was a declaration 
of support for the government of Amin Jumayyil 
against 1ts Lebanese and Palestinian challengers 
Despite these drawbacks, the book 1s a useful 
source on the Eisenhower administration's assess- 
ment of its global and regional interests and on the 
nature of military intervention and the employ- 
ment of force 1n modern international politics 


Nabil S Mikhail is an independent consultant in 
international relations with a Ph.D in foreign 
affairs from the Uniwersity of Virginia 


Politics without Process: Administering 
Development in the Arab World, by Jamil 
E Jreisat Boulder, CO and London Lynne 
Rrenner Publishers, 1997 xx + 244 pages Bibl 
to p 253 Index to p 259 $52 


Reviewed by Tagi Sagafi-nejad 


Jamil E Jreisat has written an eloquent yet sad- 
dening book Politics without Process focuses on 
the factors that have contributed to the failure of 
development efforts in the Arab world He illus- 
trates his arguments with case studies from Egypt, 
Jordan and elsewhere in the region Despite the 
high quality—or more likely because of 1t—the 
book 1s likely to invoke 1n the reader a feeling of 
dejection and despair that “nothing ever changes ” 
This book is a harsh but realistic portrait of 
administrative failures, of "politics of muddling 
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through," and of leaders and politicians who have 
retarded the development of their land through 
malice or ineptitude, in an environment in which 
there 1s “politics without process" The book's 
basic premise is that national development 1s 
unattainable without creating the appropriate ad- 
ministrative and institutional structures with es- 
sential capacities for action He maintains, 
however, that although bureaucratic organizations 
in the Middle East have been the main instru- 
ments for achieving national objectives, they have 
failed to achieve their goals 

Jreisat demonstrates his mastery of the social 
science literature on the subject and provides an 
uncompromisingly frank assessment of the Arab 
and Islamic world Chapters five and six are the 
book's best chapters Chapter five portrays Egypt 
as an exbausted system in which the government 
apparatus, once considered noble 1n this ancient 
land, has grounded to a halt under 1ts own weight 
Chapter six gives a similar picture of Jordan's 
bureaucracy 

In Egypt, as 1n nearly all other Arab countries 
and in the Third World in general, "the gap 
between rhetoric and reality remains large" (p 
93), and the economic role of the state is domi- 
nant While praising the /nfitah (Open Door) 
policy championed by President Anwar Sadat, 
Jreisat observes correctly that this policy was 
“political” rather than economic Under President 
Husnı Mubarak, while administrative reform has 
been considered a top priority, nothing seems to 
change Meanwhile, the political structure re- 
mains “ın reality a de facto one-political party 
system, under a president-for-life,” while “the 
opposition 1s driven to ever more vitriolic attacks 
on the regime” (p 102) According to the author, 
Egypt’s type of leadership is characteristic not 
only of that in most of the Middle East, but of that 
in the Third World as well 


Enjoying vast and virtually unchallenged 
power, the president has no requirement to 
abide by such values as transparency and ac- 
countability This lopsided power division 1s 
maintained by the absence of an effective legal 
framework (applied constitutional provisions) 
that protects rights and decides outcomes 
through legitimate processes (p 103) 


In addition, "[t]he political system remains cen- 


tralized, oligarchic, and unwilling to let other 
groups into the policy making process” (p 104) 

As a consequence, the Egyptian economy 
merely limps along The economy today 1s more 
dependent on uncontrollable outside forces (ex- 
ternal borrowing, foreign aid, workers’ remit- 
tances, tourism, Suez Canal revenues and oil 
exports) than on domestic productivity The struc- 
ture of the economy has been dominated by public 
sector enterprises since the days of President 
Jamal “Abd al-Nasir Throughout the Sadat years, 
and up to the present, public sector enterprises 
have accounted for about three-quarters of indus- 
trial production! It 1s instructive that, despite 
Sadat’s Infitah and Mubarak’s claims and calls for 
reform, this structural anomaly persists Mean- 
while, "the perceived legitimacy of Mubarak’s 
regime continues to erode” (p 105), and many 
believe that Egypt remains perpetually on the 
brink of political and economic collapse 

Similar conditions attest to a lack of process ın 
political systems throughout the Middle East, 
including in Jordan, the author's other major case 
study Despite a lack of natural resources and the 
jolt it received in the 1990-91 Gulf War, Jordan 
nevertheless has developed a fairly competent 
public administration, and has exhibited remark- 
able political and economic resilience Yet, “the 
pattern of economic development in Jordan has 
been inconsistent and even erratic,” and “numer- 
ous dysfunctions have rendered admunistrative 
units incapable of leading efforts at socioeco- 
nomic development” (p 123) In the words of a 
Jordanian civil servant, problems of public ad- 
ministrative organization fall into four categories 
“(1) 1ncreasing number of public agencies, (2) 
expansion and growth of departments and divi- 
sions inside ministries and agencies, (3) lack of 
clear objectives, and (4) poor coordination" (p 
124) 

Straddling the line between dictatorship and 
autocratic rule on the one hand and democratic 
secularism on the other, these states are now 


[Rs 

] This dominant state role 1n the economy 1s an 
old story For data pertaining to the 1970s, see Tagı 
Sagafi-neJad, Technology Exports from Developing 
Countries The Case of Egypt (Vienna UNIDO, IS 362, 
14 December 1982) The public-private composition of 
Egypt's Gross Domestic Product (GDP) between then 
and the mıd-1990s seems to have barely changed despite 
the talk of privatization and reform 


facing a third alternative, the Islamic one But 
Jreisat 1s not optimistic He observes that "the 
operational evidence from [Iran, Saudi Arabia, 
Afghanistan, the Sudan, and Pakistan] 1s that the 
[Islamist] systems are unsuccessful” (p 172) One 
reason may be “the absence of an integrated 
economic order that relates various elements into 
a coherent and logically connected model 
grounded ın Islamic teachings" (p 172) Another 
may be that "the unifying factor of Islamic oppo- 
sition 1s primarily a negative one— disappoint- 
ment and dissatisfaction with the status quo" (p 
162) Jreisat opines that, ın the states under study, 
either there will be an actual Islamic takeover, or 
Islamist movements will decline due to the emer- 
gence of a genuinely secular, liberal political 
movement with a viable program He 1s “doubtful 
that a governing religious fundamentalism, offer- 
ing religious arguments to current political issues, 
would be successful ın mainly secular and in- 
creasingly global political and economic systems” 
(p 164) 

And so the riddle remains Leaders and consti- 
tutions both speak of pursuing noble ideals, such 
as a “government of lay and political plurality” 
and “civil society,” while in practice these same 
great ideals are, in the words of a Jordanian civil 
servant, “muidgitized” (p 145) Corruption 1s per- 
vasive and endemic, and opposition groups are 
confronted with uncompromising brutality 

In the course of presenting such a disturbing, 
albeit accurate, portrait of the beleaguered region 
and its governments, the author asks and answers 
some provocative questions, such as 


How was Egypt able to muddle through thus 
far? The answer, perhaps, 1s the ability of its 
leaders to manipulate a mixed strategy of reli- 
ance on outside help from various sources and 
initiation. of reforms on the margin of the 
system that entails few political risks (p 104) 


This politics of “muddling through” 1s character- 
istic of all Middle Eastern political systems They 
have failed, thus far, to develop the “process” for 
reaching the noble goals to which they all aspire 
In other words, they lack the administrative and 
institutional structures necessary for national de- 
velopment 

Readers of this book should compare tt with the 
World Bank’s recent study, the theme of which 1s 
the role of the state and the government ın the 
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development process Jreisat’s insights provide a 
Middle Eastern context for the World Bank’s 
generic observations, such as "[I]t 1s widely 
believed that the superior performance of the state 
ın East Asia—the limits it set on its own growth, 
the soundness of the policies it adopted, and the 
effectiveness with which it delivered services— 
made a powerful contribution to the growing gap 
in the quality of life experienced by the average 
citizen between [East Asia and Africa] ”2 

One cannot help but feel a sense of sadness 
when reading Jreisat’s perceptive tales and in- 
sights about countries caught 1n the eternal grid- 
lock of despair, poverty and destitution There 1s 
lots of “politics” but little “process” here 


Tagı Sagafi-nejad, Professor, Loyola College in 
Maryland 


The United States and Iran: In the 
Shadow of Musaddiq, by James F Goode 
New York St Martin's Press, 1997 xui + 190 
pages Appends to p 192 Notes to p 220 Bibl 
to p 230 Index to p 235 $39 95 


Reviewed by John P Miglietta 


James F Goode's book, The United States and 
Iran In the Shadow of Musaddiq, 1s a timely book 
dealing with American-Iranian relations This 
work covers the period in which the United States 
began to develop significant interests in Iran, 
during and in the immediate aftermath of World 
War II The author relies on an extensive array of 
both primary and secondary sources, including 
many in Persian In addition, the author has 
interviewed a number of officials who participated 
in the events discussed 

A major focus of this work 1s the oil national- 
ization question of the early 1950s, which resulted 
ın a great deal of Anglo-Iranian hostility Goode 
details the origins of the National Front in 1949 
and its emphasis on oil nationalization beginning 
in 1950 The National Front was a moderate, 
largely secular, nationalist opposition group op- 
posed to the growth of the power of the monarchy 


.—.. 

2 See, The World Bank, World Development 
Report 1997 (Washington, DC The World Bank, 1997), 
p 32 
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Goode provides important background analysis 
on the internal politics of Iran as well as on 
Britain’s role in Iranian domestic politics He 
discusses the importance of nationalism in Iran 
and its influence on various political forces 1n that 
country The author focuses especially on the 
conflict that developed between Prime Minister 
Muhammad Musaddiq and Shah Muhammad 
Reza Pahlavi 

Goode discusses the policies of the Truman 
administration (1945-53) and its initial recogni- 
tion of the Iranian point of view He examines the 
US administration's attempt to mediate between 
Iran and Britain over the issue of the nationaliza- 
tion of the oil 1ndustry He also illustrates the 
shifts that took place in American policy By early 
1952, American support for Iran had lessened and 
the Truman administration began to have doubts 
about Musaddiq's long-term goals This change 1n 
attitude was 1n part related to the activities of the 
leftist Tudeh party in Iran, and would eventually 
set the stage for the Eisenhower admınıstratıon”s 
(1953-61) policy of cooperating with the British 
to overthrow Musaddiq American participation 
in the 1953 coup 1s often justified by decision 
makers as having been necessary to prevent a 
pro-Soviet communist takeover of Iran, which 
would have been carried out by the Tudeh party 
However, as Goode points out, the Tudeh party 
was torn by factions and did not have much of a 
base of support, especially outside of the urban 
areas In addition, 1t did not have the support of 
significant elements of the military. As a result, 
Goode concludes, the Tudeh party was incapable 
of carrying out a coup 

The author also discusses in great depth the 
aftermath of the 1953 coup Of particular 1mpor- 
tance 1s the attempt to develop an oil consortium 
1n Iran and the complicated negotiations between 
Iran, Britain and the United States This discus- 
sion will be of special interest to political scien- 
tists studying the negotiating processes between 
large and small powers 

The last three chapters of the book provide a 
concise but detailed discussion of the growing 
political, economic and military relationship that 
emerged between the United States and Iran 
American influence 1n internal Iranian politics 1s 
discussed, specifically with regard to the Kennedy 
administration (1961-63), during which the shah 
initiated the White Revolution partly 1n response 


to US requests The White Revolution was an 
attempt by the shah to portray himself as a 
reformer by introducing political, social and eco- 
nomic changes, the main focus of which was land 
reform Dunng the Johnson admunistration 
(1963-69), the relationship became more focused 
on political and security issues This emphasis 
continued during subsequent administrations to 
the point where American policy makers began to 
view the survival of the Pahlavi dynasty as essen- 
tial for the defense of American interests 1n the 
region The Iranian case 1s an interesting example 
of the overnding importance American policy 
makers placed on security issues in their dealings 
with Third World nations during the Cold War 

I highly recommend this work It is well written 
and researched It makes a strong scholarly con- 
tribution to the field of Middle East politics and 
will appeal not only to scholars whose primary 
teaching and research interest 1s the Middle East, 
but also to those whose interests include Ameri- 
can foreign policy 1n general This work can be a 
useful case study for courses on Middle East 
history and politics, as well as on American 
foreign policy In addition, this work will be 
especially beneficial to international relations 
scholars studying alliances between global and 
regional powers It will also be invaluable to 
historians and political scientists studying Anglo- 
American relations in the post-World War II 
period 


John P Miglietta, Assistant Professor of Political 
Science, Department of History and Political 
Science, Caldwell College, New Jersey 


PHILOSOPHY AND 
RELIGION 


Islam and Human Ideology, by Samih Atef 
El-Zein Tr by Elsayed M H Omran London and 
New York Kegan Paul International, 1996 xxv 
+ 365 pages Notes to p 375 $76 50 


Reviewed by Ali Akbar Mahdi 


There are several ways by which a non-Muslim 
Westerner who does not know the original lan- 
guage of the Quran may learn about Islam The 


ru 


easiest and most accessible approach 1s to pick up 
a book by a Western expert on Islam The hardest 
and most time-consuming approach 1s to learn 
Arabic to be able to read the original Islamic texts 
Between these two options, there are other ways, 
including reading good translations of original 
works and commentaries written. by Muslim 
scholars, such as Samih Atif el-Zein’s Islam and 
Human Ideology This method has several advan- 
tages, including learning about Islam from 
sources whose knowledge of Islam 1s not colored 
by non-Islamic ideologies and biases If authors 
such as Gustave Von Grunebaum, HAR Gibb, 
Alfred Guillaume, W Montgomery Watt, and 
Bernard Lewis are depicted as Onentalists and 
consequently prejudiced, that characterization can 
hardly be used for a Muslim thinker like El-Zein 
On the other hand, reading the works of Muslim 
experts enables one to discover their biases and 
prejudices about people of other cultures and 
religions For instance, it does not take long for 
the reader of this book to find the author engaged 
in 'Onentalism-m-reverse, making numerous 
generalizations about the West and Western cul- 
tures and extending an Islamic monopoly on 
spirituality 

El-Zem 1s a prominent Lebanese Islamic 
scholar who has written more than 100 religious 
commentaries This book represents his effort to 
demonstrate the comprehensiveness and superior- 
ity of Islam as a human ideology, 1n contrast to 
Western secular traditions known as socialism, 
humanism, democracy and capitalism In its ap- 
proach, El-Zein's work resembles those of Iranian 
Shi'ite scholar Mahmud Taleqanı and Pakistani 
Sunni scholar Abu al-A ‘la Mawdudi In his com- 
prehensiveness and mastery of Islamic jurispru- 
dence, El-Zein 1s comparable to any of the major 
Islamic scholars whose works have been trans- 
lated into English As for presentation and artic- 
ulation, however, his work does not compare well 
with the works of “Alı Shart‘ati, Sayyid Muham- 
mad Husayn Tabataba’1, Rashid Ghannuchi, ‘Abd 
al-Karım Surush, or Fazlur Rahman A more 
realistic and timely approach to Islam can be 
found in Mohammed Arkoun's Rethinking Islam ! 

El-Zein’s book 1s divided into 45 chapters, 
some of which are long while others are as short 


max 
1 (Boulder, CO Westview Press, 1994) 
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as a sıngle paragraph Each chapter explaıns the 
issue under discussion 1n the light of Islamic law 
The book 1s a smorgasbord of theoretical and 
practical issues, such as the Islamic view of 
human needs, education, morality and general 
principles of government and economy as well as 
specific issues of pawning, bribes, stock markets 
and transfer of debt The only thread that ties 
these varied topics together 1s a comparative one 
that demonstrates the superiority of Islamic solu- 
tions While both capitalism and socialism are 
Iumited in their scope and responsiveness to hu- 
man needs, El-Zein asserts, Islam 1s a complete 
ideology responding to all aspects of human 
existence, material and spiritual, individual and 
societal, temporal and permanent, sacred and 
profane, worldly and heavenly 

A basic problem with this analysis 1s that, in 
demonstrating the superiority of Islam to capital- 
ist-democratic and communist-socialist systems, 
the author reduces Islam to an ideology, defined 1n 
its most basic form as a “principle” or “idea” 
El-Zein’s approach ignores the fact that these 
so-called ideologies are ontologically different 
Any comparison of their specific solutions to 
concrete problems should be guided by concrete 
historical examples grounded in relatively com- 
parable contexts These ideologies are neither 
pure nor historically untform Their diversity, 
multiplicity, and persistence are testimony to their 
complexity and resistance to reification Elements 
of each one of these ideologies are readily found 
in the other 

El-Zein does not approach his topic histori- 
cally Most of his presentation 1s general and lacks 
any concrete grounding in a particular setting The 
particularity and individuality of Muslim expen- 
ence with capitalist and socialist economies 1s 
ignored In order to understand the way Islam can 
be appropriated in action, to confront the real 
issues of modern life, we need to move beyond 
the universal and relate it to particular experiences 
of Muslims in different cultural and social set- 
tings The analysis presented in this book remains 
Insensitive to the differences 1n the nature, func- 
tioning, specificity, and comparability of Islam 
with concepts like socialism, democracy and cap- 
italism, particularly as they relate to diverse real- 
ities of the Muslim world It is possible to 
approach these concepts as ideal-types, using 
Max Weber's methodology, and test them against 
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specific historical examples and patterns How- 
ever, the author's selective use of facts and 
Islamic texts leaves little room for such a system- 
atic analysis of a concrete historical formation 
within which any of these systems have been 
implemented 

As much as 1t 1s true that one cannot understand 
Islamic history without understanding Islam 1t- 
self, 1t 1s also true that a discussion of the 
capabilities of Islam to solve various problems of 
modern society cannot ignore 14 centuries of 
Mushm history A preferable approach is for 
scholars to attempt to explain the gap between 
Islamic ideals and the historical realities of the 
lives of Muslim activists, whose revitalization 
efforts often have fallen short of their claims 
Such an approach would better guide Muslims on 
how to avoid the historical pitfalls that trapped 
their predecessors Only when we combine the 
transcendental approach to Islam with a historical 
approach can we understand the nature of Islam 
and its influence on human society 


Alı Akbar Mahdı, Associate Professor, Depart- 
ment of Soctology and Anthropology, Ohio VVes- 
leyan University 


Overcoming Tradition and Modernity: 
The Search for Islamic Authenticity, by 
Robert D Lee Boulder, CO and Oxford West- 
view Press, 1997 vui + 195 pages Bibl top 
207 Index to p 216 $62 


Reviewed by Douglas E Streusand 


The most important virtue of Overcoming Tradi- 
tion and Modernity becomes apparent ın the table 
of contents Robert D Lee, professor of political 
science at Colorado College, classifies as modern 
Islamic political thinkers Muhammad Iqbal 
(1873-1938), the philosopher-poet and spiritual 
father of Pakistan, Sayyid Qutb (1906-66), the 
radical opponent of the West and of Jamal ‘Abd 
al-Nasır, “Alı Sharı“atı (1933-77), the syncretic 
Iranian essayist, and Muhammad Arkun (1928-), 
the Berber professor at the Sorbonne Lee”s cate- 
gorization of all these men as both Islamic and 
modern overrides what most observers consider a 
fundamental distinction But his rationale and 
analysis are convincing 


All four of Lee’s subjects had direct personal 
experience with both modern society and modern 
Western thought All lived in the West for some 
tme and read Western literature extensively 
Though Sayyid Qutb rejected the West entirely 
and presented his thought entirely within the 
context of Islam, Lee argues convincingly that 
Qutb’s early study of Western literature and three 
years in the United States affected his thought 
despite the repulsion he felt for the West Iqbal, 
Sharı“atı, and Arkun cite many Western writers, 
but Qutb's rejection of the West merely makes his 
debt unacknowledged 

Lee uses the concept of authenticity to show the 
European roots of modern Islamic political 
thought and to encapsulate the common enterprise 
of his four subjects He devotes his first chapter to 
the explication of the concept and his second to its 
significance in European thought He derives his 
specific version of the concept primarily from 
Charles Taylor! To be authentic, “societies must 
collectively set agendas that reflect the cul- 
tural heritage of their own peoples Peoples 
must fashion their own political, economic and 
social systems to fit their own culture" (p 1) 
Iqbal, Qutb, Shari‘ati and Arkun each attempted 
to create an authentic formula for Islamic society 
Their formulas differed 1n content and presenta- 
tion, but their goal was the same 

Lee acknowledges that the search for political 
and social authenticity has commonly had de- 
structive results and that 1ts adherents are ambiv- 
alent, at best, about liberal democracy 


By reinforcing claims to so-called primordial 
identities the search for authenticity solid- 
ifies a basis for group action It tends to 
legitimate. the search for self-determination, 
which has 1n the main been destructive of order 
and intolerant of liberal democratic forms” (pp 
18-19) 


In the Islamic world, the search for authenticity 
has generally been associated with Islamism or, to 
use that unfortunate word, “fundamentalism ” But 
Lee shows that the concept of authenticity affects, 
implicitly or explicitly, the entire spectrum of 
contemporary Islamic thought, from the Islamism 
of Qutb to the modernism of Arkun He thus finds 


6 
1 The Ethics of Authenticity (Cambridge. Har- 
vard University Press, 1991) 


an essential similarity among these seemingly 
disparate thinkers This similarity reveals that 
even Arkun is hardly a liberal democrat m any 
normal sense 

Lee’s work contributes significantly to our 
understanding, in particular, of Iqbal, Qutb, Shart- 
“atı and Arkun, and of contemporary Islamic 
thought in general He confines his observations 
to political philosophy and does not address the 
historical consequences of the ideas he describes 

Overcoming Tradition and Modernity 1s partic- 
ularly remarkable because Lee 1s not a specialist 
in Islamic thought He apparently knows little 
Arabic and no Persian and thus has read in the 
original only Iqbal, whose prose 1s written primar- 
ily in English, and Arkun, who writes in French 
(Lee translated Arkun's Ouvertures sur l'Islam 
into English )? Lee shows little familiarity with 
Islamic thought before the 20th century, and his 
chapter on authenticity in European thought 
seems more fluent than the studies of his actual 
topic These limitations have not, however, pre- 
vented him from producing a more insightful 
study than many scholars with better language 
skills 


Douglas Streusand, Associate Scholar, The Mid- 
dle East Forum 


The Succession to Muhammad: A Study 
of the Early Caliphate, by Wilferd Madelung 
Cambridge, NY and Melbourne Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1997 xvin + 387 pages Bibl to p 
393 Index to p 413 $6995 


Reviewed by Elton L Daniel 


This erudite, complex, and fascinating book re- 
examines the struggle over and for the office of 
caliph, primarily during the period from the death 
of the Prophet Muhammad to that of his grandson 
al-Hasan bin “Alı bin Abı Talib (632-670 AD) 
As the author notes, “no event in history has 
divided Islam more profoundly and durably than 
the succession to Muhammad” (p 1), and the 
publisher’s blurb predicts that this book will 


.—. 

2 Mohammed Arkoun, Rethinking Islam Com- 
mon Questions, Uncommon Answers, tr and ed by 
Robert D Lee (Boulder, CO Westview, 1994) 
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“rekindle the debate” over this topic Since this 
debate has never really waned among Muslims 
(nor, 1t would seem, among Onentalists), “rekin- 
dle” might be a polite circumlocution for “fan the 
flames" This could have become the kind of 
history Paul Valéry had in mind when he com- 
plained that “it 1nebriates nations, saddles them 
with false memories, exaggerates their defects, 
keeps their old sores running, torments them, and 
induces 1n them megalomania and the mania of 
persecution ”1 

Fortunately such fears turn out to be unwar- 
ranted Wilferd Madelung, a careful and judicious 
scholar, handles the discussion with great skill 
and authority This is not to say that he does not 
have an axe to grind If the debate over the 
succession to Muhammad has been a long one, it 
has also been decidedly lopsided Madelung 1s out 
to balance the scales by taking to task both “early 
Sunnite tendentious historiography” (p 1) of the 
type represented by Sayf bin ‘Umar (whose at- 
tempted rehabilitation by recent scholars the au- 
thor rejects) and the hypercntical but de facto 
biased orthodoxy of Arabists from Henri Lam- 
mens and Leone Caetani to Moshe Sharon Made- 
lung offers many fresh interpretations of such 
familiar problems as the accession of the caliph 
Abu Bakr, the shura (the deliberations which led 
to the election of ‘Uthman bin ‘Affan as caliph), 
the murder of ‘Uthman, the caliphate of “Alı bin 
Abı Talib, and the 1ntra-Muslim conflicts from the 
Battle of the Camel 1n 656 AD to the assassination 
of “Alı ın 661 AD These are not easy to summa- 
rze but tend to be framed by two overarching 
ideas First, religious Shi‘ism, with its exaltation 
of the 12 Imams (religious leaders and descen- 
dants of “Alr), may have been a relatively late 
phenomenon, but political Shi‘ism, based on con- 
cepts of the authority of the Prophet’s family, was 
an authentic development of the earliest period 
refiected in both the Quran and the Sunna (tradi- 
tion) Second, the struggle between political Shi- 
“sm and its enemies was also a struggle between 
an other-worldly idealism and an all too worldly 
realpolitik in which, not surprisingly, realpolitik 
won hands down At first, with Abu Bakr and 
"Umar bin al-Khattab, the systematic diffusion of 
authority among Quraysh and thence to the 


1 Regards sur le monde actuel et autres essais 
(Paris, 1960), p 935 
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Umayyads rather than its concentration among the 
Banu Hashim may have been motivated by prag- 
matism and looked much like meritocracy, but by 
‘Uthman’s time 1t was a vehicle for the despotism 
of ruthless and unscrupulous men In Madelung’s 
view, “Alı and Hasan were by no means the 
ineffectual and befuddled characters sometimes 
depicted in modern accounts, but they were 1de- 
alists ın a situation where, ultimately, “political 
treachery, unscrupulous manoeuvring and clever 
opportunism” triumphed (p 310) On the worldly 
side, Madelung identifies any number of cynical, 
power-hungry villains, but his béte noire seems to 
be Marwan bın al-Hakam (d 684 AD), “Uthman”s 
cousin and a scheming Umayyad aristocrat of 
“evil genius and sheer calculated malice” (p 342) 

This book performs a valuable service by 
counter-balancing popular views about the origins 
and development of Shi‘ism Some readers may 
wish to part company with Madelung, however, 
on the notion that his study gives a genuinely 
historical as opposed to largely literary foil to 
Sunni orthodoxy He rejects the “extreme distrust 
of most western historians with regard to the 
Muslim literary sources” (p x1), he points out 
errors and misreadings of texts by previous schol- 
ars, and he builds his case by referring to the “best 
sources” and “most reliable” accounts Through- 
out the book, contrary information 1s dismissed as 
“baseless,” “without foundation,” “unreliable” or 
“fabricated” Few would dispute this approach 
when it comes to the tendentiousness of Sayf bin 
‘Umar or describing Lammen’s account of Hasan 
as “character assassination” (p 330) The picture 
gets more complicated, however, when Madelung 
asserts that Ibn Janr al-Tabari (839-923 AD) was 
an anti-Shi‘ite who “suppressed” and “covered 
up” unflatterng and “scandalous” information 
about the Umayyads (pp 211, 335), or that the 
famous wnter Abu Hanifa al-Dınavvarı had a 
“strong pro-Umayyad and anti-Shr‘ite bias” (p 
331) Moreover, Madelung can be astonishingly 
uncritical about accepting as genuine reports put 
in the mouth of Ibn al-‘Abbas, Muhammad’s 
cousin and ancestor of the Abbasid caliphs And 
exactly what are those “best sources” Madelung 
uses? The answer 1s often ambiguous, but, judg- 
ing from the footnotes, they include the works of 
Abu al-Faray “Alı bin al-Husayn al-Isfaham (897— 
966 AD) and Ibn Abı al-Hadid (1190-1257 AD), 
both Shi'ites and thus hardly non-sectarian fig- 


ures, as well as Ahmad al-Baladhuri (d 892 AD), 
who really ought to be regarded as a notorious 
Abbasid hack 

Madelung, of course, 1s well aware of the 
pitfalls awaiting the “critical historian" as evi- 
denced ın his irreverent, almost tongue-in-cheek, 
concluding discussion of whether Marwan died of 
the plague or was suffocated under a pillow 1n his 
harem One wishes the whole book had been 
written with such insouciance 


Elton L Daniel, Professor, Department of His- 
tory, University of Hawau at Manoa 


WOMEN 


The Forbidden Modern: Civilization and 
Veiling, by Nilufer Gole Ann Arbor University 
of Michigan Press, 1996 140 pages Notes to p 
159 Bibl top 167 Index top 173 $42 50 cloth, 
$15 95 paper 


Reviewed by Emilie Olson 


The Forbidden Modern was onginally published 
in Turkish in 199] as Modern Mahrem (Metis 
Publishers) It 1s a valuable addition to the studies 
of the veiling of women within contemporary 
“Islamist” movements Nilufer Gole joins the 
ranks of such writers as Fadwa El-Guindi and 
Shenfa Zuhur wriing on Egypt, and Fatima 
Mernıssı and Germaine Tillion writing more gen- 
erally on the Islamic world, in trying to under- 
stand a phenomenon that 1s widely misunderstood 
and that 1s the subject of much debate both within 
the Middle East and beyond Gole also seeks to 
view veiled women as social actors 1n their own 
right, not merely as agents for Islamist move- 
ments 

Gole writes primarily for academics, but she 
recognizes the relevance of her work for other 
audiences, including the mass media, both re- 
gional and global, dichotomous groups of secu- 
lansts and Islamists in Muslim societies, 
especially in Turkey, and policy makers both 
within the Middle East and in the West She 
should be applauded for moving beyond the 
stance taken by many secularist Turkish intellec- 
tuals who wrote ın the past She exemplifies a 


growing and transforming recognition among 
Turkish social scientists of the importance of 
Islam as a topic of research 

Her project began with a historical event, the 
“post-1983 Islamist veiling movement of univer- 
sity students" in Turkey (p 2) She eschews 
approaches that use “external” factors such as 
economic deprivation and social alenation to 
provide either theological or political. explana- 
tions of veiling She favors instead an approach 
that incorporates interpretations by the Islamist 
actors themselves, namely, the women who 
choose to don the veil Thus, she utilizes a 
theoretical approach that “originates from the 
question of ‘meaning’ rather than from a relation- 
ship of 'causahty' " (p 87) 

Gole begins with a stimulating introduction 
outlining the theoretical issues that inform her 
approach “This book explores the significance of 
the veiling movement in Turkey through a multi- 
layered analysis of power relations ranging from 

private gender relations to [the] encounter 
between civilizations” (p 1) As a study of the 
“embeddedness of gender” in Islamism and mod- 
ernism (p 1), the book also illustrates the power 
of gender studies to illuminate large social and 
political realities 

In the following two chapters, Gole's historical 
analysis illuminates the "civilization project" that 
occupied first the Ottoman and then the Republi- 
can Turkish elite from at least the Tanzimat 
reform period (1839-1876) Gole argues that 
competing intellectuals, whether “Westernists,” 
“traditionalists,” “Turkists,” or “Islamists,” 
shared a view of women as the “touchstone of 
civilization,” while they disagreed on how civili- 
zation should be defined and realized They ar- 
gued about whether women should be veiled and 
whether they should be restricted to the mahram 
(private sphere) She uses this discussion for a 
far-reaching critique of the Western concept of 
“universal civilization" adopted by reformist 
elites in Turkey and elsewhere 

The central chapter of the book, titled “Veiling 
The Symbol of Islamization," begins by noting 
that “Islamization has gained visibility through 
the veiling of women" (p 83) The veiled Muslim 
woman, however, has created a paradox and 
conflict between Islamist men and women The 
"veil, the symbol of the return to pre-modern 
Islamic traditions, acted as an expression of the 
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active participation of women in political demon- 
strations The prevailing image of a fatalist, 
passive, docile, and obedient traditional Muslim 
woman was replaced by that of an active, de- 
manding, and, even, militant Muslim woman who 
1s no longer confined to her home” (p 84) 

These images, paradoxes, and conflicts figure 
prominently 1n Gole’s interpretations of narratives 
written by Islamist actors These narratives in- 
clude publications by Islamist intellectuals of both 
genders The primary narratives in her study, 
however, were generated through the method of 
“sociological intervention"—a series of group 
discussions with Islamist women students in rela- 
tion to one another and to the sociologist, and also 
m relation to critics and supporters of the Islamist 
movement invited to speak to the group 

These narratives reveal a complex, paradoxical 
reality to which this bref review cannot do 
justice Contrary to the stereotypes, “veiled 
women are not simply passive conveyors of Is- 
lamıst ideology [but] active and self-asserting 
women who seek opportunities 1n modernism” (p 
92) For example, the women 1n this study view 
education not only as the extension of their 
maternal and religious obligations but also as the 
source of alternatrve lifestyles and personal 1den- 
tity Having entered the public sphere through 
teblig (Islamic activism), these women resist ef- 
forts to restrict them to the mahram Although 
they glonfy the "golden age of Islam" as an 
egalitarian utopia, they are unwilling to defer 
women's rights until its restoration Countering 
Islamist ideology that blames Western culture for 
the oppression of Muslim women, some of the 
women align themselves with Western feminists 
in primarily blaming Muslim men 


Emelie Olson is Professor of Anthropology at 
Whittier College 


Women and the War Story, by Miriam 
Cooke Berkeley University of California Press, 
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Reviewed by Donna Robinson Divine 


The rhetoric of war remains suffused with the 
1magery of violence—machines that explode and 
destroy, actions that conquer and subdue— but it 
subsists on a series of dichotomies between war 
and peace, battlefield and home front, men as 
potential aggressors and women as perpetually 
passive Until recently, classical literature. ac- 
cepted these divisions The call to war also 
proclaimed the heroic brotherhood of men in 
combat But this imagery has frayed badly in 
recent years, gnawed by the continued assertions 
of women that they are combatants, and the 
increasing difficulty of distinguishing between 
home front and war zone The dismantling of 
these dichotomies 1s the focus of Minam Cooke’s 
eloquent Women and the War Story, an analysis 
that extends her earlier explorations of women’s 
literature during Lebanon’s Civil War (1975-90) 
The post-colontal conflicts in the Middle East 
about which Cooke writes with such insight have 
“required a new mapping and naming of the 
battlefield No one is exempt from the fighting—a 
child can be a new conscript to a militia, or a 
well-paid sniper, or a victim of another child 
sniper Sometimes fronts are drawn, but even then 
they may serve more as parodic remunders of 
classical wars" (p 115) 

Some might consider war a moral monstrosity 
consisting of acts that bring death and destruction 
and leave ın their wake only hatred and mistrust 
Ironically, wars which augur death also symbolize 
nobility of action and heroism, an extension rather 
than a contraction of the human spirit. That may 
be one reason why women not only wish to 
document their experiences during conflicts, but 
also to describe them as combat Still, a more 
diverse set of battlefield experiences cannot be 
posited without changing the very meaning of war 
and transforming the accompanying martial 1deal 
By virtue of their sheer disorganization, post- 
colonial wars have begun to change the common- 
place perception of war as a paradigm for male 
activity 

The social sciences have yet to come to grips 
with the new forms of warfare, but literary theory 
does provide guidance for mapping the disloca- 


tions Drawing upon post-modern theories, 
Minam Cooke shows how recently published 
novels by Algerian, Palestinian, Iraqi, and Leba- 
nese women writers give expression to the 
uniquely contemporary problem of pervasive vi- 
olence In Cooke's words, “the classical battle- 
field has fragmented and scattered throughout a 
hyperspace that includes the homefronts There 1s 
no longer a special place for men to fight and for 
women to be defended But was there ever such a 
place?" (p 116) The transformation of war 
means that no single unified male “War Story” 
dominates current discourse Instead, there are 
many disparate war stories which, as Cooke puts 
it, simultaneously take note of women’s subordi- 
nation and emphasize their influence Most 1m- 
portantly, Cooke’s exploration of this literature 
underscores the crucial role of women in the 
construction of their societies and cultures 

Cooke begins by addressing the complex and 
changing interplay between literature and social 
norms 1n the context of Algeria’s war of indepen- 
dence Sensitive to the prevailing mood in the 
aftermath of a long and bloody national liberation 
struggle, Algerian women writers, such as Assia 
Dyibar and Yasmina Mishakra, who once cele- 
brated the heroic action of women began to omit 
"all references to women's struggle 1n the war" (p 
146) Traditional Muslim concepts of female du- 
ties led novelists to discuss women in terms of 
their maternal roles or their romantic dreams of 
finding their true love Subsequent reflections 
upon the accomplishments of women involved in 
waging wars in other Middle Eastern countries 
carried Algerian writers back to their own history 
of combat service and brought an awareness of 
how these earlier texts reinforced a male-domi- 
nated vision of the war 

Like men, women are tempted by the possibil- 
ity of realizing their goals by assigning them to 
the political arena For this reason, according to 
Cooke, Palestinian women novelists have com- 
mitted themselves to democracy, and it 1s within 
their projected goal of creating a state which 1s 
independent and democratic that contemporary 
Palestinian women's novels must be understood 
But, as Cooke points out, Palestinian men and 
women are trapped by a set of circumstances that 
demand waging war before establishing a political 
system Still, Cooke asserts that Palestinian 
women are as absorbed with the objectives of 


their national struggle as they are preoccupied 
with trying to shape the struggle to fit their 
interests Long before the outbreak of the Intifada 
(Uprising) in 1987, novelist Sahar Khalifa re- 
ported that women and children confronted Jew- 
ish soldiers with stones and cries for freedom 
Resisting Israeli occupation compels everyone to 
learn that “women’s ways of fighting are also 
ways of surviving for everyone” (p 215) 

As Cooke explains, even when battlefield tac- 
tics have followed standard classical models, the 
conduct of the war has not, and women have been 
able to put forth their own version of war In the 
eight-year war between Iraq and Iran (1980-88), 
Cooke reveals that Iraqi president Saddam Hu- 
sayn planned the construction of a major war 
monument to the fallen heroes even before he 
ordered his troops to invade Iran As Cooke puts 
it, “The Martyr Monument was planned be- 
fore the object to be memorialized existed" (pp 
232-33) Although Husayn mobilized the coun- 
try's literary elite to write stories 1n support of 
Iraq’s war effort, he could not bend women 
writers to his will Running through the novels 
written by women 1s a message subverting the 
regime’s official line and expressing a special kind 
of political opposition focused on whether Iraqi 
society 1s good and on which of its aspects are 
worth preserving 

The gains achieved by women in wars and 
revolutions can be rapid and disruptive, but they 
can also be reversed Women in Algeria and Iran 
who fought against colonialism and tyranny 
alongside their brothers and husbands were 
shocked to learn that a victory did not bring them 
increased freedoms and opportunities How Ira- 
nian women dealt with these disappointments 1s 
the focus of Haleh Esfandıarı”s Reconstructed 
Lives Esfandiari arranged interviews with 32 
women ranging 1n age from their mid-30s to their 
mid-60s Most are well-educated and possess 
professional degrees Revolutionary policies dis- 
rupted the lives of many of these women, partic- 
ularly those whose families were perceived as 
linked to the old regime Their husbands were 
sometimes driven out of prominent positions, and 
some of the women who held positions 1n the civil 
service were fired from secure Jobs Many women 
had to change professions Esfandian finds con- 
siderable evidence of women's capacity to en- 
dure These women sustained their families’ 
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material needs and fortified their spirits In some 
instances, women assumed the primary responsi- 
bility for earning a living even as they retained 
their domestic burdens Although women 1n Iran 
have access to the public arena of work and 
politics, they still are profoundly subordinated 
But they are not passive 

Iranian women are determined to protect the 
freedoms and nghts they won before the 1979 
Revolution Summarizing their efforts, Esfandiari 
writes that, "Women fought the suspension of the 
Family Protection Law by writing to the offices of 
well known clerics, including Ayatollahs 
Khomeini and Hosain Ali Montazen and the then 
Speaker of the Majlis, Rafsanjani They bom- 
barded women members of parliament with let- 
ters Women’s magazines published articles on 
the plight of women in the absence of the Family 
Protection Law and the Family Protection Courts 
and filled their letter columns with letters on the 
same subjects" (p 42) Attempting to secure these 
nghts brought together women from all classes 
and ultimately forced the revolutionary govern- 
ment to accede to some of their demands 

With limited avenues for self-expression, İra- 
nian women have increasingly resorted to ges- 
tures of defiance—a wisp of hair visible on one 
woman, nail polish displayed on another—and 
they are steadfast 1n refusing to be intimidated by 
ardent Revolutionary Guards on the prowl for 
subversives In such circumstances, women’s 
gains must be considered human rather than legal 
or political The owner of a bookstore befriends a 
Revolutionary Guard and introduces him to the 
larger world of ideas A second woman, impris- 
oned for alleged counter-revolutionary activity, 
wins the respect of her guards Esfandiari: demon- 
strates that even religious traditions, aimed at 
constraining women's activities, can be made the 
basis for safeguarding some measure of autonomy 
for women 

These unrelenting efforts to sustain family and 
individuality are inspiring testimonies to a per- 
sonal strength that cannot change circumstances 
but 1s never overwhelmed by them We are told 
that Iranian women, battered by discriminatory 
legislation and menaced by the powerful clerical 
establishment, suffered less loss of self-esteem 
than their middle class husbands and fathers 
forced by the revolutionary regime to eke out a 
living 1n occupations without status and prestige 
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As the discourse on gender and identity becomes 
increasingly shaped by women, we may under- 
stand more fully how identity 1s negotiated in 
different social and political contexts Because 
identity 1s always expressed 1n particular situa- 
tions, there 1s, as these two books demonstrate, a 
constant tug of war between collective interests 
and values and individual needs and desires 
Women m the Middle East have generally had to 
defer to communal norms and customs But while 
the deference is commanded by men, the terms of 
deference are constructed, to some extent, by 
women We can only understand the social rela- 
tions forged between men and women by listening 
to the stories they both tell For stories are the way 
in which human beings customarily make sense of 
themselves and of their societies 


Donna Robinson Divine, Professor, Department 
of Government, Smith College 
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Efraim Karsh and 15 contributors address developments 
in Israeli society since the signing in 1993 of the 
Declaration of Principles under the leadership of Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin and that of the Palestine Liber- 
ation Organization (PLO) This peace agreement, and 
the “fully-fledged” (p 1) treaty with Jordan, intitially 
increased the Labor Party’s popularity with the Israeli 
public After a wave of suicide bombings and Rabin's 
assassination by a Jewish militant in 1995, Israelis 
began to reassess their self-identity, the peace process 
and the state’s security According to Karsh, the election 
of the 46-year-old Benjamin Netanyahu in May 1996 
only proves the “volatility of Israeli politics” (p 1) The 
new prime minister “was not elected for his charismatic 
personality or the depth of his 1deas, he was catapulted, 
or rather bombed to power by an atavistic mixture of 
fear and hope at an extremely vulnerable moment in the 
nation's life, to which his simplistic promise of ‘peace 
with security’ seemed a panacea” (p 1) Netanyahu 1s 
losing the momentum gained by the peace agreements 
Consequently, the future of the peace process “seems 
very bleak indeed” (p vi) (KMZ) 


NORTH AFRICA 


The Maghrib in Question: Essays in History and 
Historiography, ed by Michel Le Gall and Kenneth 
Perkins Austin University of Texas Press, 1997 xxv + 
255 pages $40 This book contains 13 essays by leading 
North African and North American scholars The first 
section surveys the Maghrib as a whole, the second 
section focuses on individual countries of the region, 
and the third section explores several theoretical issues 
and case studies The book cuts across chronological 
categories, encompassing historiographical writing that 
covers the Maghnb from ancient times to the contem- 
porary period (ADT) 
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Human Rights, Self-Determınatıon and Political 
Change ın the Occupied Palestinian Territories, ed 
by Stephen Bowen Netherlands Martmus Nijhoff Pub- 
hshers, 1997 xui + 321 pages Index $109 This 
collection of essays presents, from an international law 
perspective, a critical analysis of peace making between 
the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) and Israel 
The book addresses the strengths and weaknesses of the 
1993 Declaration of Principles and the obligations that 
each side has under this agreement It also addresses the 
role of international organizations 1n promoting democ- 
racy and human nghts in the Occupied Territories, with 
particular emphasis on the nghts of Palestinian women 
(KMZ) 


THE GULF 


Coalition, Coercion, and Compromise. Diplomacy of 
the Gulf Crisis, 1990-91 by Gordon S Brown Wash- 


ington, DC Institute for the Study of Diplomacy, 1997 
x1 + 97 pages Select Bibi np This book seeks to 
unravel the strengths and weaknesses of American 
diplomacy during the Gulf crisis of 1990-91 It ad- 
dresses the roles played by compromise and coercion 1n 
shaping the outcome of the cnsis, while crediting 
American statesmanship for building a multinational 
coalition to confront Saddam Husayn’s aggression 
While it 15 not a definitive history of the Gulf crisis, the 
book presents important insights into the motivations 
and tactics of both the Allied Coalition and Iraq 
Moreover, the book highlights certain flaws and short- 
comings of American diplomacy, such as the failure to 
remove Husayn from power, which, according to Gor- 
don Brown, may have contributed to the popular per- 
ception in the region that American efforts during the 
Gulf crisis were not completely successful over the 
long-run (ADT) 

The Persian Gulf at the Millenmum: Essays mn 
Politics, Economy, Security, and Rehgion, ed by 
Gary G Sick and Lawrence G Potter New York St 
Martin's Press, 1997 vi + 340 pages Contribs Index 
$35 cloth, $18 95 paper In this book, prominent Persian 
Gulf specialists from both the Western world and the 
Middle East present their insights on the multiple 
dimensions of this vital region These scholars seek to 
identify and examine the issues that have the potential to 
affect future developments, such as the ongoing rapid 
demographic changes, the 1nter-relattonshrp between the 
oll market and the political stability of the region, the 
recent resurgence of Islamist movements, and the un- 
precedented scale of military build-up that threatens to 
spark a highly volanle arms race in the Persian Gulf 
(ADT) 
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To Be a Saudi, by Hanı AZ Yamanı London Janus 
Publishing, 1998 xu + 157 pages $25 This 1s a short 
portrait of contemporary Saudi Arabia its people, cul- 
ture and socioeconomic achievements It is written by a 
prominent Saudi who seeks to dispel Western prejudice 
towards Saudi Arabia and present this oil-rich state in a 
positive and dynamic light Yamani notes Saudi Ara- 
bia’s significance as the world’s greatest exporter of 
crude oil and the site of Islam’s holiest cities, Mecca and 
Medina, and he suggests that, 1f Saudi Arabia continues 
to develop in the future, it will become a major 
contributor to global stability and prosperity (ADT) 


TURKEY 


The Pohtical Economy of Turkey m the Post-Soviet 
Era Going West and Looking East?, ed by Libby 
Rittenberg Westport, CT Praeger Publishers, 1998 xi 
+ 221 pages Bibl Index Contribs $5995 The con- 
tributors to this book, most of whom teach at Turkish 
universities, examine critically the change in Turkey's 
political and economic position after the Cold War As 
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Turkey strides the strategic crossroads between East and 
West, 1t 1s destined to play a major role 1n international 
affairs Turkey's role since the end of the Cold War "has 
been substantial and 1s likely to continue to grow as the 
region recovers and restructures” (p 4) The authors 
also address Turkey's developing relations with coun- 
tries of the Middle East, Far East, and the Americas 
(KMZ) 
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The Diaries of Asadollah Alam, Vol. 3 (1352 A H ), 
ed by Alınaghı Alıkhanı Bethesda, MD Tanbooks, 
1995 378 pages $25 This book 1s a reproduction of 
memoirs written by Asadollah Alam, who served as the 
chief court minister of the shah of Iran during the 1970s 

As the intermediary between the shah and the outside 
world, Alam occupied a pivotal position in Iran The 
book features the diplomatic correspondence between 
Alam and Western, primarily British and American, 
dignitaries on issues ranging from political and eco- 
nomic developments to social and security concerns 

The book provides insight into the inner circles of the 
Iranian ruling elite and into the Pahlavi regime’s vision 
of the future of Iran (ADT) 

The Memoirs of General Ah Akbar Derakhsham 
(1896-1978), by Ehteram Derakhshanı Bethesda, MD 

Iranbooks, 1994 568 pages Notes Index $1995 

General Ali Akbar Derakhshani served as governor and 
commander of the armed forces in the Azerbayan 
province of Iran He was a key participant during the 
reigns of three shahs The contents of this political 
biography cast new light upon several important events 
in modern Iranian history Among the topics discussed 
in the book are the Tangalı Movement of Mirza Kuchak 
Khan, the tribal unrest in Kurdistan and Luristan prov- 
inces during the early 1920s, the Bolshevik mvasion of 
northern Iran following World War I, and the domestic 
politics of the Pahlavi regime Derakhshani was impris- 
oned and died in Evin Prison during the early stages of 
the Iranian revolution in 1978 (ADT) 
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Economic Challenges Facing Middle Eastern and 
North African Countries Alternative Futures, ed by 
Nemat Shafik New York St Martin's Press, 1998 xın 
+ 266 pages Index $68 This book addresses the many 
economic challenges Middle Eastern and North African 
countries are facing as the new millennium approaches 
These countries have been slow in responding to eco- 
nomic problems such as low wages, high unemploy- 
ment, growing populations and the lack of capacity to 
compete internationally Despite this, Nemat Shafik 
believes that the “opportunities facing the region have 
never been greater—world trade 1s growing rapidly, 
capital flows to developing countries have never been 
higher, and regional integration options are many as a 
result of the evolving peace process and the European 
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Unions's proposal for a free trade area 1n the Mediter- 
ranean" (p 1) This book presents country studies done 
by regional scholars It also analyzes the implications of 
international development for the region, and the policy 
challenges facing governments (KMZ) 

Gulf Energy and the World Challenges and 
Threats, by the Emirates Center for Strategic Studies 
and Research New York St Martin's Press, 1998 vin 
+ 183 pages Notes Bibl Index $55 In this book the 
Emurates Center for Strategic Studies and Research 
attempts to draw a picture of the challenges that the oil 
producing countries are facing and are likely to continue 
facing 1n the 21st century These include, competition 
by countries that are not members of the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC), environmental 
concerns, lower oil prices as a result of technological 
innovations, political instability in the Gulf, and the 
increase 1n oll demand by the growing Asian markets 
(KMZ) 

Prospects for Middle Eastern and North African 
Economies From Boom to Bust and Back?, ed by 
Nemat Shafik New York St Martin's Press, 1998 xvii 
+ 325 pages Append Index $68 This book 1s a 
collection of papers sponsored by the Economic Re- 
search Forum for the Arab Countries, Iran and Turkey, 
which addresses the major and the long-term issues 
facing the economies of the Middle East and North 
Africa These economies are at a crossroads because of 
new opportunities created after the Cold War and the 
1990—91 Gulf conflict The study notes that government 
policies to liberalize economies in the next few years are 
critical to the region's economic growth, prosperity, 
development and integration with the international mar- 
ket (KMZ) 
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Early Medieval Arabic: Studies on al-Khahl ibn 
Ahmad, ed by Kann C Ryding Washington, DC 
Georgetown University Press, 1998 xvi + 144 pages 
Contribs $39 95 This book is a collection of essays that 
commemorate the contributions of Al-Khalil ibn Ahmad 
al-Farahidi, who lived during the eighth century AD 
This book features "contributors from the Middle East, 
Europe, and America, each of whom has approached 
al-Khalıl from a different perspective, focusing on al- 
Khalil the linguist, the poet, or the musicologist” (p 
xiv) Al-Farahidt's most celebrated achievement was the 
first Arabic language dictionary, known as the Kitab 
al-‘Ayn (the Book of ‘Ayn) He also discovered the rule 
that governs the metrical system used in pre-Islamic and 
Arabic poetry (KMZ) 

Fhght Against Time, by Emily Nasrallah, ed by Issa J 
Boullata Austin University of Texas Press, 1997 vi + 
186 pages $12 95 paper This novel 1s a testimony to the 
people of Lebanon, who endured great hardship during 
the Civil War (1975-90) Emily Nasrallah's novel 
follows an elderly Lebanese couple who, shortly before 
the war broke out, travelled to Canada to visit. their 
children and grandchildren Due to the Civil War, 


however, the visiting couple 1s forced to remain in 
Canada The book describes the difficulties the couple 
finds in adjusting to a new land and culture, as well as 
to grandchildren with whom they cannot communicate 
(KMZ) 

The Fortune Catcher, by Susanne Pan New York 
Warner Books, 1997 436 pages $22 This novel 1s set 
in Iran in the period before and after the Islamic 
revolution of 1979 It 1s the story of an Iranian woman 
who 1s caught between the new conservative govern- 
ment and her Western values Because of her modern 
and liberal background, she finds it difficult to fit in to 
the new and conservative society (KMZ) 

Learner, Text and Context in Foreign Language 
Acquisition, An Arabic Perspective Pathway to Ad- 
vanced Skills, Vol IV, by M Mahdi Alosh Columbus, 
OH Foreign Language Publications, 1997 iv + 403 
pages Append Notes Bibl Index About the Author 
$2695 paper With regard to the study of foreign 
languages in general and Arabic 1n particular, Alosh 
investigates the issues and problems in the use of 
grammar, methods of reading comprehension, and tools 
of evaluation He aims to “develop a broader perspective 
of language teaching and learning and to arrive at a 
balanced approach to Arabic pedagogy” (p 8) The 
book 1s divided into three major parts that address the 
different factors that affect the process of learning 
Arabic (KMZ) 

Psychological Interpretations of All Aspects of Love 
in Persian Literature, by D Zaman Zadeh Bethesda, 
MD Tranbooks, 1994 666 pages Bibl $30 This book 
deals with the philosophy of love, which 1s a prominent 
feature of ancient and modern Persian literature The 
lyrics of specific poems by famous Persian poets, such 
as Hafez and Sa'adi, are examined so as to expose the 
essence of the poems The poets used metaphorical 
styles that avoided explicit expressions of love The 
book notes the philosophical and psychological dimen- 
sions of Persian poetry that concentrate on the spiritual 
as well as on the worldly pleasures of human life Often, 
according to the author, a man's love for a woman 1s 
masked by his professed devotion to religious symbols 
(ADT) 

Revolutionary Hebrew, Empire and Crisis Four 
Peaks m Hebrew Laterature and Jewish Survival, by 
David Aberbach New York New York University 
Press, 1998 x1 + 164 pages Notes Bibl Index $40 
The author addresses the historical development of 
Judaism and Hebrew literature from early Biblical times 
until the formation of the Jewish state in 1948, noting 
that “Hebrew 1s central specifically in the social history 
of the Jews” (p 1) Aberbach sheds some light on how 
the literature of the Jewish minority was able to survive 
throughout the ages under powerful empires, such as 
those of Mesopotamia, Rome, medieval Islam, and 
Tsarist Russia Under majonty rule, however, Jewish 
literature was written in the language of the dominant 
culture, including Russian, Hellenistic Greek, Aramaic, 
Yiddish and Arabic rather than Hebrew The book also 
offers a general discussion of the nature of minority 
literature and its relationship and influence on the 
culture of the majority (KMZ) 


Sargozasht-e-Hap Baba-ye-Isfahani (The Adven- 
tures of Hay: Baba of Isfahan), by James Morier Tr 
by Mirza Habib Isfahanı Costa Mesa, CA Mazda 
Publishers, 1996 386 pages $2495 This 1s a Persian 
translation of the classic novel The Adventures of Hay 
Baba of Isphahan by the British author James Moner 
The original work of Moner was based on the life and 
character of Abolhasan Khan Ilchi, a prominent figure in 
Persia during the Qajar period (1779—1925) Ilchi 
served as the special ambassador of Persia to London 
from 1910 to 1913 Morier, who accompanied İlchi back 
to Persia and 1s assumed to have been indebted to an 
Iranian collaborator in writing his novel, sought to 
depict various aspects of ordinary Persian life by intro- 
ducing the Western world to Persian customs and 
beliefs (ADT) 


MODERN HISTORY AND POLITICS 


Arab Society, ed by Nicholas S Hopkins and Saad 
Eddin Ibrahim Carro American University in. Cairo 
Press, 1997 xvin + 583 pages $2495 paper The 
editors designed this book for their students at the 
American University of Cairo to introduce them to 
contemporary Arab society The book addresses many 
of the major social and political issues in the Arab 
world, including issues of class, gender, power and 
development It also discusses religion, human rights, 
population growth and the peace process The authors 
argue that Arab states consider themselves to be part of 
one Arab community They note that Arab governments, 
classes and subgroups consider themselves to be one 
nation Several pan-Arab organizations have been estab- 
lished to develop greater cooperation and even integra- 
tion between the states The editors note that the 
dramatic increase of human movement and interaction 
across borders in the last few decades has increased 
integration in the region (KMZ) 

Building for Security and Peace in the Middle East: 
An American Agenda, ed by Robert Satloff Washing- 
ton, DC Washington Institute for Near East Policy, 
1997 xxi + 88 pages Append $1695 paper Robert 
Satloff addresses the challenges that the second Clinton 
administration faces in the Middle East Although Sat- 
loff notes the significance of the Hebron redeployment 
accord, he cautions that the United States still faces 
other challenges in countering nuclear proliferation and 
terrorism in the region The United States also must 
diversify and conserve energy resources, and it must 
advance core American values 1n foreign policy Satloff 
stresses the need for ‘urgent’ change 1n three areas 1n the 
Middle East, namely Gulf secunty matters, the peace 
process, and US relations with regional allies that are in 
transition to democracy (KMZ) 

Central Asia Meets the Middle East, ed by David 
Menashn Portland, OR Frank Cass Publishers, 1998 
xi) + 240 pages Index $24 paper The six Muslim 
states of Azerbaijan, Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Ta- 
jikistan and Uzbekistan are struggling for a new identity 
after decades of Soviet occupation This book highlights 
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the fact that these countries share an Islamic legacy with 
the rest of the Middle East It pays special attention to 
Iran and Turkey, the countries closest to the new 
republics and the most active in the region The book 
also addresses the social, economic and cultural impact 
these new republics will have on the Middle East 
(KMZ) 

Middle Eastern Politics and Ideas. A History from 
Within, ed by Moshe Ma’oz and Ilan Pappé New 
York St Martin's Press, 1998 xı + 227 pages Index 
$59 50 paper This book 1s dedicated to the late Albert 
Houranı and focuses on his interest mn the history of 
ideas 1n the modern Middle East and in the “politics of 
the notables" (p 2) in the Arab provinces of the 
Ottoman empire The essays 1n the book discuss Hou- 
ranı”s personal views on Arab nationalism, his work on 
Arab-Ottoman society and his thoughts on the Ottoman 
elites The authors argue that because of "his approach 
to moderation in everything in life" (p 5), Houram 
searched "for a bridge that could connect Europe and the 
Arab world " (p 5) (KMZ) 

Political Gain and Civilian Pam? Humanitarian Im- 
pact of Economic Sanctions, ed by Thomas G Weiss, 
David Cortright, George A Lopez, and Larry Minear 
Lanham, MD Rowman and Littlefield Publishers, 1997 
xxi + 277 pages Selected Bibl Index About the 
Contribs $22 95 paper The authors of this book discuss 
the issue of economic sanctions, noting that sanctions 
are often used by the international community “as a 
policy instrument that supposedly prevents conflict, 
restores peace, and otherwise secures compliance with 
desired norms of behavior from recalcitrant targeted 
states or factions within them” (p x1) The authors 
discuss at length the use and abuse of economic sanc- 
tions by the international community They also high- 
light the dilemmas that the United Nations faces when 
establishing a policy of economic sanctions, such as, 
who pays for their 1mposition? Are they legal? And will 
they be effective? (KMZ) 

The Politics of Culture in the Shadow of Capital, ed 
by Lisa Lowe and David Lloyd Durham Duke Univer- 
sity Press, 1997 1x + 543 pages Works Cited index 
Contribs $69 95 cloth, $23 95 paper This voluminous 
book examines cultural politics in the context of 
transnational neo-colonial capitalism The unique per- 
spective adopted by the book provides “an overall 
critique of traditional approaches to modernity, devel- 
opment, and linear liberal narratives of culture, history, 
and democratic institutions” (p 2) With regard to the 
Middle East, the authors discuss alternative social prac- 
tices that allow for connections to be made between 
feminist politics among Muslim women tn Egypt, Iran 
and Pakistan They assert that many Middle Eastern 
women are struggling to remove their veils and confront 
fundamentalism (ADT) 
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The History of al-Tabarı, Vol XXXIX Biographies 
of the Prophet’s Companions and Their Successors, 
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ed by Ehsan Yar-Shater Tr and annotated by Ella 
Landau-Tasseron New York State University of New 
York Press, 1998 xxvu + 406 pages Bibl Index 
$24 95 paper This book 1s a collection of excerpts from 
Ibn Jarir al-Tabarr's (839-923 AD) biographical work 
on the Prophet Muhammad’s companions and their 
successors The book places special emphasis on the life 
of the Prophet Muhammad and the rise of Islam 
Al-Taban traces hadiths (traditions) to their original 
sources ın the process of tsnad, or chain of transmission 
(KMZ) 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


Immigration, Stress, and Readjustment, by Zeev 
Ben-Sira Westport, CT Praeger, 1997 xvin + 177 
pages Appends Bibl Index $5995 Ben-Sıra ad- 
dresses the effects of tmmugration on both the host 
society and the immigrants themselves He finds that the 
immigrants undergo changes that include, “physical 
changes, biological changes, economic changes, 

cultural changes, and social changes" (p 2) He 
discusses some of the approaches to manage the stress 
experenced by immigrants imn new surroundings 
Throughout the book, Ben-Sira discusses these issues as 
they apply to 1mmigrants to Israel (KMZ) 


WOMEN 


Mushm Women and the Politics of Participation. 
Implementing the Bering Platform, ed by Mahnaz 
Afkhamı and Erika Fried]. Syracuse Syracuse Univer- 


sity Press, 1997 xxu1 + 198 pages Notes Bibl Index 
$39 95 cloth, $1995 paper This book concentrates 
primarily on the United Nations Fourth World Confer- 
ence on Women held in Beying, China (known as the 
“Beijing Platform”) and on how the commitments and 
Strategies decided at the conference are affecting Mus- 
lim societies The conference was designed to empower 
women and encourage them to participate 1n all public 
and private debates about issues of concern to them 
Although some progress has been made ın the area of 
women’s rights 1n Muslim countries, the authors note 
that there are still major obstacles to building demo- 
cratic institutions that will recognize women's nights 
more fully (KMZ) 

Palestinian Women of Gaza and the West Bank, ed 
by Suha Sabbagh Indianapolis Indiana University 
Press, 1998 vi + 262 pages Append Contribs Index 
$16 95 paper The Palestinian Intifada (uprising), which 
began 1n December 1987 against the Israeli occüpation, 
was different from previous struggles because of wom- 
en's mass participation for the first time 1n the history of 
the conflict "Their participation. demonstrated that 
women who traditionally had protected their homes and 
family values were now beginning to risk "everything in 
order to loosen the grip of occupation" (p 3) The new 
role they played dunng the Intifada helped Palestinian 
women overcome not only their fear of Israeli soldiers 
but also the traditional barriers that prevented them from 
organizing themselves into women's movements Al- 
though women have contributed a great deal to the 
Intifada, Suha Sabbagh stresses that neither the Arab nor 
the international media have accurately evaluated their 
role (KMZ) 
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Editor’s Note 


‘L. Middle East 1s a region oscillating between economic takeoff and economic 
collapse Just as 1t moves one way, policy changes ensure that it reverses direction, never 
rising high enough to reach the level of other rapidly developing regions, nor falling low 
enough to face total ruin and devastation It 1s after all a region that has managed the feat 
of having simultaneously one of the lowest rates of economic growth 1n the world, while 
maintaining one of the lowest poverty levels 

This calibration of policy has ensured a political status quo and a certain regional 
stability Reforms are introduced gradually and in a piecemeal fashion to secure the 
continued support of international financial institutions, but never wholly implemented for 
fear they may lead to major political upheavals that could unseat those holding the reins 
of power Policy critics are often silenced or coopted, and civil society institutions 
manipulated so that opposition 1s limited and contained 

Itis clear that economic policy cannot be dissociated from political concerns, and that 
economic change cannot take place without political repercussions The relationship 
between politics and economics, however, 1s complex and varies from country to country 
ın the region This issue of the Journal examines the unique way in which a number of 
governments and opposition movements have used economic policy for political leverage, 
and the 1mpact that has had on the region 

The lead essay, written by two well-known economists at the World Bank, Kemal 
Dervis, Vice-President for the Middle East and North Africa Region, and Nemat Shafik, 
Director for Private Sector and Finance, discusses the future of the region In an 
innovative and thought-provoking style, the authors present two scenarios that describe 1n 
a vivid and tangible manner the possible outcomes of policy choices 

In Lebanon, where the tradition of laissez-faire goes back to Phoenician times, the 
government no longer tolerates strongly independent labor and professional syndicates 
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According to Sami Baroudi of the Lebanese American University in Beirut, the state 
prefers to keep labor under control lest its demands disrupt the political and economic 
changes undertaken by the government of Prime Minister Rafiq Hariri 

In Egypt, since 1954, the state has attempted to control professional syndicates in 
order to muzzle criticism of 1ts policies According to Ninette Fahmy of the University of 
Exeter 1n England, the Muslim Brotherhood has penetrated those syndicates, since the 
mid-1980s, as part of a strategy to undermine the power of the state 1n all civil society 
institutions in Egypt, and to gain the support of the professional middle class Both the 
state and the Muslim Brothers have used similar tactics to control the syndicates, tactics 
that have paralyzed syndicates and alienated their members 

In Israel and the West Bank, the Israeli government's policy of controlling the flow 
of labor from the West Bank to Israel allows the state to regulate its own level of 
unemployment Israel also uses periodic closures as a political instrument to exert pressure 
on the Palestinian authorities. Ali Kadri of Webster University 1n Geneva, Switzerland, 
argues that this policy, among others, has contributed to the 1mpoverishment of the West 
Bank population | 

Western powers have also used economic power for political ends, and political 
incentives to achieve economic objectives Pia Wood of Old Dominion University in 
Norfolk, Virginia, describes, for example, how France has argued that Europe's financial 
contribution to the Arab-Israeli peace process should allow it to play a more important 
political role 1n the peace negotiations Wood also demonstrates that the Franco-American 
political dispute over the UN sanctions on Iraq has economic motivations namely, gaining 
access to Iraq's oil fields for French companies 

On another note, I will be leaving the Journal in mid-October to Join the African and 
Middle Eastern Division at the Library of Congress It has been a joy and a privilege to 
have been the editor of The Middle East Journal for almost four years, and to have worked 
with a first rate editorial team It is time, however, for someone else to take on the 
challenge of this unique publication Michael C Dunn, the new editor, holds a PhD in 
Middle East History from Georgetown University, and has had a long career in both 
university teaching and editing of Journals and newsletters I know that I leave the Journal 
in capable hands and that Michael will maintain the tradition of excellence that has been 
the hallmark of this Journal 

Mary-Jane Deeb 


THE MIDDLE EAST AND NORTH AFRICA: 
A TALE OF TWO FUTURES 


Kemal Dervis and Nemat Shafik 


The future of the Middle East and North Africa wil be determined by progress on 
economic reform, political participation and the emergence of a strong identity 
rooted in the region’s history but open to the rest of the world This article presents 
two very different tales of the regional “neighborhood” in the year 2010 as a 
heuristic device to illustrate the possible future outcomes for the region of policy 
choices made today 


T. end of a millennium often inspires speculation about the future, especially 1n a 
region with a millennial history like the Middle East and North Africa! But as Charles 
William Maynes wrote in a recent issue of The Middle East Journal, “about much of the 
future, all we can know 1s that important but unpredictable events will happen ”? This 
article does not attempt to predict the economic future of the Middle East and North 
Africa, but rather describes what 1s at stake Two visions of the year 2010 are 
offered—tracing two very different paths that could unfold from today's realities and 
challenges 


-—— 
Kemal Derviş ts Vice-President for the Middle East and North Africa Region of the World Bank Nemat Shafik 
15 Director for Private Sector and Finance for the Middle East and North Africa Region of the World Bank The 
views expressed here are those of the authors and do not necessarily reflect the views of the World Bank 

1 The Middle East and North Africa (MENA) region as defined here ranges from Morocco in the west 
to Iran ın the east and north, down to Yemen in the south Turkey 15 not included in the regional aggregates, 
except when specifically mentioned 

2 Charles Wiliam Maynes, “The Middle East in the Twenty-First Century,” The Middle East Journal 
52, no 1 (Winter 1998), p 9 
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EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL DYNAMICS 


A central theme of the economic history of the Middle East and North Africa has 
been the region's relationship to the rest of the world Economic historians, such as 
Charles Issawi, have focused their work on the challenge of expansionary and modern- 
izing Europe, and the reaction of the MENA region to that challenge 3 Later, the o1l boom 
era gave rise to an extensive literature on the way the newly found wealth of the region 
could be directed to achieve broader development objectives and greater regional 
integration, and to restore the region's power and prestige vis-à-vis the West 4 Finally, 
with the collapse of oil prices in the mid-1980s, economic analysis shifted to the possible 
gains from peace between Arabs and Israelis or from integration with Europe A number 
of authors argued that reducing political risks in the region was the key to an investment 
boom, greater intra-regional trade, and improved employment opportunities for the people 
of the region 5 

In the past three decades oil has been the key determinant of the region’s economic 
performance, but it 1s unlikely to remain as determining a factor as it was in the past The 
boom period between 1973 and the early 1980s was one ın which oil prices more than 
quadrupled in real terms, while the bust period that extended from the mid-1980s to 1995 
saw those prices decline by more than 60 percent in real terms At the peak of the oil price 
boom in 1978—81, the “windfall rent” from oil reached almost 50 percent of Gross 
Domestic Product (GDP) 1n the oil exporting countries, with 35 to 40 percent of GDP 
“spillover” effects for the region as a whole © Petroleum can no longer provide sufficient 
resources for sustained regional development The truly remarkable improvements in the 
socio-economic indicators of many of the oil rich countnes, mainly because of the 
substantial amounts of the oil wealth invested 1n education, health, and infrastructure, will 
be endangered 1f increasing 1ncomes cannot be generated in manufacturing and services 

Incomes ın the region will have to be based on knowledge, which worldwide 1s 
replacing natural resources and even capital as the primary source of wealth The degree 


re 

3 Charles P Issawi, An Economic History of the Middle East and North Africa (London Methuen, 
1982), Charles P. Issawi, The Middle East in the World Economy A Long Range Historical View (Washington, 
DC Center for Contemporary Arab Studies, Georgetown University, 1985), Bernard Lewis, The Middle East 
A Brief History of the Last 2000 Years (New York Simon and Schuster, 1997), and Roger J E Owen, The 
Middle East in the World Economy, 1800-1914 (London, New York IB Tauris, 1993) 

4 John Waterbury and Ragaeı El Mallakh, The Middle East in the Coming Decade From Wellhead to 
Well Being? (New York McGraw-Hill, 1978), Samir Makdisi, Arab Industrtalization and Economic Integration 
(New York St Martin's Press, 1979), Yusif Sayigh, The Economies of the Arab World Development since 1945 
(London Croom Helm, 1978) 

5 Stanley Fischer, Dani Rodnk and Elias H Tuma, The Economics of Middle East Peace Views from 
the Region (Cambridge, MA MIT Press, 1993), Hana Khayr al-Din Economic Cooperation in the Middle East 
Prospects and Challenges (Cairo Dar al-Mustagbal al-‘Arabi, 1995), Oleh Havrylshyn, “A Global Integration 
Strategy for the Mediterranean Countries Open Trade and Market Reforms" (Washington, DC International 
Monetary Fund, Middle Eastern Department, 1997), Nemat Shafik, ed , Prospects for Middle East and North 
African Economies From Boom to Bust and Back? (London Macmillan, 1998), Nemat Shafik, ed , Economic 
Challenges for Middle East and North African Countries. Alternative Futures (London Macmillan, 1998), and 
Werner Weidenfeld, Josef Janning and Sven Behrendt, Transformation in the Middle East and North Africa 
Challenges and Potentials for Europe and its Partners (Bertelsmann Foundation Publishers, 1997) 

6 Shafik, ed , Prospects for Middle East and North African Economies. From Boom to Bust and Back? 
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to which knowledge 1s applied and productivity gains generated will depend on the quality 
of the economic policies of MENA countries, as well as on regional dynamics Economic 
research strongly suggests that there are indeed “neighborhoods” where countries are 
impacted by the “spillover” effects from economies on each side of their borders This 
explains why countries often exhibit good or bad economic performance as a group 7 Part 
of this phenomenon can be understood in terms of policy emulation and convergence 
within regions, and part as it relates to perceptions of investors and the relative integration 
of factor and commodity markets 

In terms of cultural and language links, labor mobility and investors! perceptions, the 
MENA region does constitute a neighborhood Important differences between countries 
persist, however. in terms of economic policy regimes Many countries have made great 
efforts at macroeconomic stabilization and structural reform 1n the 1990s, and some policy 
convergence has emerged between countries such as Egypt, Jordan, Morocco, and 
Tunisia But differences remain between these countnes and others such as Iran and Syna 
The Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) countries constitute another grouping with a very 
different economic history and structure How will this region evolve? What kind of 
economic neighborhood will it become? And what are the fundamental factors that are 
likely to shape the region's future? 

Demographically, the region's population in 2010 will be close to 400 million (480 
if Turkey is included) compared to 300 million in 1998 Currently, about 40 percent of the 
300 million people 1s below the age of 15 Depending on assumptions about female 
participation rates in the workplace, the increase in the population means that labor force 
growth 1n the next decade will be between 3 4—4 percent Even if we assume fairly 
labor-intensive growth, GDP would have to expand on average between six and seven 
percent per year to absorb the new entrants into the labor force over the next decade Such 
growth would be above the five percent rate realized in the oil boom era and close to the 
highest sustained growth rate experienced by any country in the region East Asia 
managed a growth rate of about eight percent for 15 years, but with mvestment rates 
slowing down and current account deficits that, 1n hindsight, may have been excessive, 
returns diminished significantly 1n the 1990s Although rapid population growth 1s a 
challenge and emigration 1s no longer the safety valve it used to be, history has shown that 
a young and dynamic population can also be an economic and political asset ® The active 
workers of MENA will not have to support a large aging population, for instance, as will 
the workers in Europe and Japan Thus, the challenge of high population growth can also 
be an opportunity 
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7 Hak Chua, “Regional Spillovers and Economic Growth,” Center Discussion Paper No 700, 
Economic Growth Center, Yale University, New Haven, CT, 1993, Jaime De Melo and Arvind Panagarıya, eds , 
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1997 Middle East/North Africa Economic Conference in Doha, Qatar, November 1997, Mohamed A El-Erian 
and Stanley Fischer, “Is MENA a Region? The Scope for Regional Integration,” IMF Working Paper, No 96/30, 
April 1996 

8 Julian L Simon, The Economics of Population Classic Writings (New Brunswick, N J, Transaction 
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Another feature of the MENA economies 1s their relatively weak participation in 
global export markets, if one excludes oil Turkey and Tunisia are the only real exceptions 
The ratio of non-oil merchandise exports to GDP 1s 4 1 percent in Egypt, 3 2 percent in 
Iran, 8 8 percent in Syria, and 153 percent in Morocco (excluding phosphates) By 
comparison, this ratio 1s 25 percent 1n Mexico, 30 percent in Thailand and 72 percent ın 
Malaysia On average, the non-oil merchandise exports to GDP ratio 1s 6 1 percent 1n 
MENA, excluding Turkey, compared to, for example, 11 5 percent 1n Latin America and 
much higher ratios ın South-East Asia? Even adding non-factor services does not 
significantly change the picture, despite the tremendous potential the region has in the 
tourism 1ndustry Employment generation, technological progress, income- growth, and 
balance of payments performance will all depend on a takeoff 1n exports of goods and 
services 

Linked to the issue of export development and world market orientation 1s the 
region's attitude towards globalization, which 1s not only shaped by economics, but also 
by history and culture Most people in the region, whatever their political affiliation, still 
feel they must be vigilant and protect themselves against outside forces that historically 
dominated the region After all, many MENA countries gained full 1ndependence only 
recently and, often, as 1n the case of Algeria, at a great human cost The unresolved issue 
of the future of the Palestinian people, for instance, has had a profound psychological 
unpact on the region that should not be underestimated It 1s natural, therefore, that the 
region's need to affirm its historical and cultural identity will come into conflict with a 
notion of “universal modernity” and with the requirements of globalization that inevitably 
impinge on national sovereignty 

A great deal will depend on the outcome of the debate surrounding identity and its 
relationship to modernity and globalization There 1s no need for identity and modernity 
to clash 1f modernity 1s allowed to build on the internal dynamics of MENA societies 
instead of being viewed as something that has to be "imported" from abroad Today’s 
modernity 1s the outcome of human endeavors that encompass the cumulative contribu- 
tions of many civilizations and many continents—the “exuberant eclecticism” associated 
with post-modernism!°—and it demands greater tolerance for diversity within modernity 
as the new global cultural benchmark 

Some believe that the solution lies entirely in the realm of economics with sufficient 
growth and increasing prosperity, global modernity will be accepted and the problems of 
identity will disappear While the economic dimension 1s very important, 1t 1s not correct 
to reduce the sources of conflict to purely economic factors such as poverty and 
unemployment Neither the Yugoslav tragedy, for example, nor the collapse of the Pahlavi 
regime in İran, can be ascribed to purely economic causes Deeply felt problems of 
legitimacy and identity were at play 1n both cases In no other region of the world 1s the 
debate about identity and its social and political implications as intense and as conflictual 


nu 
9 World Bank, World Development Indicators 1998 (Washington, DC World Bank, 1998) 
10 The term 1s borrowed from Akbar Ahmed, Postmodernism and Islam Predicament and Promise 
(London Routledge, 1992) 
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as in the Middle East For the issue of identity to be resolved, a renewed sense of 
self-confidence has to emerge, built on what 1s best 1n the history of the region and on the 
balance between the spiritual sphere, al-din, and the worldly or material sphere, al-dunya, 
that was such a central feature of the golden age of Islam Economic success and new 
intellectual and philosophical “bridges,” together, are needed for a renewed identity to 
become strong enough to transform the region and link it in a dynamic way to the rest of 
the world 

The ingredients for a new synthesis between global modernity and regional identity 
are present in Islamic thought and 1n the teachings and practice of some of the great 
thinkers, Arab, Turkish and Iranian, that have left their mark on the region In Islam, the 
pursuit of knowledge from the cradle to the grave 1s one of the most important duties It 
is according to the work done 1n al-dunya that a person 1s rewarded in al-akhira (the 
Hereafter) The Prophet Muhammad’s admonition in the hadith (Prophet's sayings) 1S to 
“work for your Dunya as 1f you would live forever, and work for your Aakhira as 1f you 
would die the next day "!! Seeking knowledge, building progress, achieving prosperity, 
are all essential dimensions of Islamic culture that are very much in tune with the 
requirements of global modernity 

Using two different tales, the authors have attempted to describe the future, not to 
project or to predict, but rather to explore the limits of the possible They have 
purposefully chosen a somewhat extreme form to express both a warning and a great hope 
Much is at stake here, not only for the people of the Middle East and North Africa, but 
also for the whole Mediterranean region, Europe and perhaps even the rest of the world 


THE BAD NEIGHBORHOOD A TALE OF CHRONIC POVERTY AND CONFLICT 


The year 1s 2010 The free trade area including Europe and the MENA countries that 
was foreseen 15 years ago has not been realized, and most of the early bilateral agreements 
between the European Union and MENA countries have been put on hold or renegotiated 
Instead of celebrating the full implementation of the Euro-Mediterranean agreements, high 
level delegates from MENA and Europe are holding an emergency meeting in Marseilles 
to discuss measures to stem the tide of ıllegal immigrants arriving in Europe Delegates 
to the conference have before them data on the broad economic trends that have 
characterized the MENA region since the beginning of the new millennium Despite some 
promising signs of economic recovery 1n the mid-1990s, the turn of the century saw the 
region return to negative per capita income growth This was driven by two factors— 
declining oil prices and a deterioration in private investment rates Ou! prices reached new 
lows by 1999 The Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) did not 
survive the crisis resulting from the decline of oll prices because of its inability to 
coordinate production levels among its member states and the weakening of demand that 
came with the reduction ın the cost of energy substitutes 


11 Burhan Ghahoun, Islam et Politique. La Modernité Tralue (Islam and Politics Modernity Betrayed) 
(Pans Editions la Découverte, 1997) 
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The decline 1n private investment in the region followed from the policy reaction to 
the East Asia economic crisis of 1997-98 The depth of that crisis and the failure of the 
East Asian states to cope with its political consequences strengthened the hand of 
non-reformers 1n several key MENA countries There was some volatility of financial 
flows into the region in the immediate aftermath of the East Asia crisis Many countries 
responded to this volatility by imposing severe restrictions on both international capital 
inflows and outflows (which were not high at the time), and by changing their political 
rhetoric about integration with the world economy This dampened domestic and foreign 
investors’ interest 1n the region as they began to fear further policy reversals that might 
result from politrcal unrest The outcome was that investment rates declined to between 15 
and 17 percent of GDP in much of the region, as the decline 1n public investment, which 
had taken place as part of the stabilization policies of the 1990s, was not compensated for 
with increases in private investment 

Trade union delegates to the Marseilles conference presented a devastating report on 
the state of labor markets m the region in the year 2010 According to the report, aggregate 
unemployment rates ranged between 20 and 30 percent, but unemployment of those 
between the ages of 18—25 had reached 50 percent 1n some urban areas, with profound 
social consequences The failure of most MENA economies to create Jobs was due 1n part 
to the low investment rates described above, as well as to outdated regulations and the 
failure of the region's educational systems to prepare its youth for a competitive labor 
market The consequences of these trends in labor markets was a massive increase 1n 
illegal! immigration to Europe, where an aging population and wage rigidities had created 
significant informal job opportunities in the service sectors Calls for greater regulation of 
this immigration dominated the Marseilles conference While European delegates advo- 
cated the repatriation of illegal workers, Arab delegates focused on the need to provide 
protection for informal sector employees 

Several regional think tanks presented background papers at the Marseilles confer- 
ence calling for policy coordination across MENA countries to combat the current 
economic fragmentation and to begin exploiting regional synergies The latest data from 
2009 showed that economic policies and performance were continumg to diverge widely 
across the region, with some countries making some gains while others lagged behind For 
those countries that were reforming their economies, gradualism continued to be the 
preferred option But gradualism was running out of steam 1n a fast changing world, 
especially by comparison to the pace of change and progress 1n other developing regions, 
particularly Latin America and Eastern Europe Although Egypt, Jordan, Morocco, and 
Tunisia had respectable growth rates ranging between three and five percent, those rates 
were nowhere near those required to reduce unemployment or to generate significant 
improvement in the living standards of their populations Most other countnes in the 
region were struggling to maintain their income levels constant Even the oil rich 
economies of the Gulf were becoming less outward-looking as they struggled to face the 
challenges of a fast growing population Per capita incomes in the GCC countries 
continued to fall steadily and were lower than those prevailing in many Eastern European 
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nations Poverty in MENA, once at a low six percent in the 1990s, had risen to 15 percent 
and now exceeded prevailing levels 1n Latin America and East Asia 

Several Journalists attending the Marseilles conference 1nquired why an Arab League 
proposal to move to free trade within the Arab world continued to flounder despite several 
attempts at rescuing ıt Political conflicts and protectionist forces had insured that tariffs 
and non-tariff barriers remained a major obstacle to regional integration MENA exports 
were still concentrated 1n Europe, unable to diversify and reach new markets, while 
non-oil exports from MENA had grown by only two to three percent—well below the 
growth of world trade Non-factor services had expanded in relative importance, 
particularly tourism, which had emerged as the world’s largest industry in 2010 Although 
MENA’s wealth of historical sites and the region’s warm beaches had attracted a large 
number of visitors, periodic political unrest frequently disrupted the tourist trade 

The Arab-Israeli conflict remained a source of tension 1n the region After years of 
negotiations, a partial agreement had been signed between the Palestinians and the Israelis 
which had created a patchwork of locally autonomous Palestinian areas but no real 
national sovereignty Dissatisfaction with the agreement was being expressed by means of 
political violence, which periodically spilled over into Jordan, Lebanon and Syna These 
countries maintained huge defense budgets, and lived under a perpetual sense of crisis, 
very damaging to investor confidence 

The increase in unemployment, the shortage of housing, and the impoverishment of 
large segments of society in most MENA countries exacerbated the conflict over identity 
and the region’s relationship to the outside world, which had already been troubling at the 
beginning of the century Far from bringing the promised prosperity, the region's opening 
up to the world economy that seemed to begin in the late 1990s had led to widespread 
malaise, and worsening social conditions, especially after the year 2000 In the great 
philosophical debate about identity and modernity that was taking place ın the region, it 
was those who falsely viewed the region's cultural and spiritual needs as incompatible 
with worldwide economic integration who got the upper hand, 1n part because of the lack 
of success on the economic front in MENA 

Despite the great diversity in the region, the cultural schism between modernism and 
traditionalism was evident At two major film festivals organized 1n 2009, one in Tunis 
and one in Teheran, the two worlds of militant secularism and militant traditionalism were 
represented, although they did not communicate This divide kept novelists, poets and 
academics from talking to each other while they simultaneously attempted to compete for 
the exclusive allegiance of the new generations A regional book fair in Damascus that 
year was canceled at the last minute, when agreement over which authors were politically 
acceptable could not be reached by a panel of Arab intellectuals 

The elites controlling the state apparatus, creasingly allied to the oligopolistic 
business groups that emerged in the late 1990s, were besieged and isolated Their strategy 
continuously oscillated between half-hearted populist accommodation to demands for 
greater political and economic liberalization, and hard-line crackdowns in the name of 
national security The perceived absence of political legitimacy made efforts at developing 
good and transparent governance very difficult The huge apparent majorities with which 
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most governments 1n power announced they had won elections could not substitute for a 
legitimacy based on a consensual political participation within the framework of clear 
rules of the game 

With the global telecommunications revolution well underway and the signing of the 
International Treaty on the Free Flow of Information, MENA governments were no longer 
able to control the flow of information to which their populations had access There were 
some vain attempts to block Internet access at the turn of the century, but ultimately 1t was 
its cost that restricted the degree to which citizens from the region could benefit from the 
information revolution 

Governments also tried to control cultural activities, the Judiciary and civil society 
under the guise of maintaining political stability In one country, judges were fired after 
they 1ssued a series of decisions aimed at protecting the right of association for various 
religious organizations. Riots broke out on several campuses 1n the region with students 
calling for more openness in public life The arts too suffered—less from direct state 
censorship than from a lack of support and interest The great museums and concert halls 
of the region had fallen into disrepair, attendance at arts festivals had dropped, production 
of Arabic language films had declined to only ten per year, and books published in the 
languages of the MENA region numbered only in the hundreds All this added up to a 
sense of confusion, hopelessness and often desperation, particularly among the young, 
who felt they had little choice but to turn to violence or to leave their country and seek 
their future elsewhere 


THE GOOD NEIGHBORHOOD A TALE OF SUCCESS AND PROSPERITY 


The date 1s 15 May 2010 Seven heads of state of MENA countries have assembled 
in Barcelona with the heads of state of the 22 European Union (EU) countries to celebrate 
the full implementation of the Treaty of Tunis, negotiated ten years earlier That treaty 
followed on the heels of the bilateral European-Mediterranean agreements that had been 
reached 1n the second half of the 1990s between the European Union, and Egypt, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Morocco, the Palestinian Authority, and Tunisia Representatives of other 
countries from the region such as Algeria, Iraq, Israel, and Syria are also present Turkey, 
already m a full customs union with Europe since 1996, but still involved in difficult 
negotiations on its political relationship with the European Union, 1s represented at the 
level of the prime minister Barcelona is a fitting venue for this meeting, for it 1s here that 
the Euro-Mediterranean partnership was launched 15 years ago in November 1995 

The two opening addresses will be given by the newly elected president of Egypt 
(who obtained a majority of the popular vote in the second round of hotly contested 
elections earlier this year) and the president of the European Commission (who has just 
been elected by a Europe-wide direct popular vote) Both leaders are expected to pay 
special tribute to the farsighted Middle Eastern and North African leaders who, around the 
turn of the century, laid the foundations of the success story that unfolded during the first 
decade of the new century 
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The achievements of the region are documented 1n a special report prepared for the 
Barcelona meeting by the MENA Bank, the regional! multilateral institution modeled after 
the European Bank for Reconstruction and Development (EBRD) and finally launched in 
2002 According to this report, average per capita income growth 1s estimated at 45 
percent for the period 1998 —2009, ın the countries outside the GCC The Gulf countries, 
starting from a much higher level of income, realized a 1 2 percent average growth 1n per 
capita income during the same period, after declines throughout the 1980s and 1990s, due 
to the increasing diversification of their economies and the gains in productivity made 
possible by important structural reforms implemented at the turn of the century 

This improved performance of the MENA region has been driven by a variety of 
factors Foremost are the political breakthroughs that resolved the many conflicts that 
plagued the region Real peace and greater regional stability have enabled many countries 
to focus on their domestic problems The vibrancy of civil society can be seen in the 
phenomenal growth of non-governmental organizations (NGOs), the increased sophisti- 
cation of political parties, and the lively debates about public policy in the media 
Subscriptions to business newspapers and financial publications have grown exponentially 
as citizens’ attention has shifted away from confrontational political ideologies to the 
more practical and mundane issues of earning a decent living These gains in confidence 
and participation are reflected 1n the stability of those societies and higher private and 
overall investment rates that range between 25 and 30 percent of GDP In addition, most 
MENA countries initiated 1mportant microeconomic reforms, including privatization of 
infrastructure and liberalization of labor markets, that substantially improved the returns 
on investment and the region’s competitiveness The resulting productivity gains and 
employment opportunities have created a reverse brain drain Professionals and skilled 
workers who had migrated from MENA decades ago are returning to the region to settle 
and invest their savings 

Unemployment, estimated at 15 percent of the total regional labor force in 1998, has 
fallen to just below ten percent A recent joint study by the World Bank, the International 
Monetary Fund, the Arab Fund, and regional think tanks, attributed this turnaround in 
labor markets to four factors first, a major increase 1n private sector investment, including 
foreign direct investment inflows, which rose from $6 billion in 1998, to $20 billion 1n 
2009, second, an impressive expansion of job-creating non-traditional exports of goods 
and services, rising from only $50 billion in 1998, to $200 billion 1n 2009 —a growth rate 
of almost 14 percent per annum, with MENA exports almost reaching the level of Latin 
America's in per capita terms, third, significant reforms 1n education and training that got 
underway before the end of the last century, including far-reaching adult education and 
re-training programs, teaching via the Internet, and courageous restructuring of higher 
education with strong private sector participation, and finally, the successful development 
of small-scale and micro-lending programs throughout the region, increasingly integrated 
into the ‘normal’ operations of commercial banks m a sustainable and profitable manner 

A special section of the report details the very ırnportant role that the tourism industry 
has played in both foreign exchange and employment generation The number of tourists 
visiting the MENA countries has increased from 22 million in 1998 to 75 million 1n 2009, 
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generating $60 billion of direct foreign exchange revenues Tourists now visit several 
countries as part of integrated tours that have become very popular and that include, for 
instance, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Palestine, and Syria Iran too has become a major 
destination after the thaw in US-Iranian relations All in all, total additional employment 
created by the expansion of the tourist industry 1s estimated at five million jobs in the Arab 
countries and Iran 

While only seven Arab countries are in the final stage of participating in the 
Mediterranean Free Trade and Economic Cooperation Area, foreseen in the Treaty of 
Tunis, Algena, Libya and Syria have also signed the treaty and are on their way to 
implementing its provisions Moreover, the degree of policy convergence throughout the 
MENA region has been further enhanced by the progress made in moving ahead with the 
Arab Common Market, which 1ncludes all the members of the League of Arab States, and 
has cooperation agreements with both Turkey and Iran However, it is the significant 
movement of capital to MENA from Europe, as well as from the United States, Japan and 
China, that 1s the major 'story' 1n factor markets 

In fact, ın the last five years MENA has been the fastest growing region in the world, 
creating the kind of “good neighborhood" effects that had characterized East Asia 1n the 
Jate 1980s and early 1990s Having learned the lesson from the Asian crash of the late 
1990s, the MENA countries acted proactively, discouraging speculative flows and greatly 
strengthening banking supervision Stringent limits were enforced on borrowing in foreign 
currency to finance local currency investment, on borrowing short term for longer term 
projects, and on bank lending to the real estate sector A new Arab Banking Institute, 
affiliated with the Arab Monetary Fund, was launched in 2004 by the League of Arab 
States, with technical assistance from the European Central Bank and the Bretton- Woods 
institutions The information and supervision department of the Arab Banking Institute 
disseminates financial and banking data and works with the central banks of each MENA 
country to supervise off balance sheet 1tems that could threaten the stability of the financial 
systems 1n the region At no time, however, have there been policy reversals in the form 
of any restriction placed on outflows of capital and repatriation of profits, and investors are 
confident that their assets are safe 

Economic success also appears to have fundamentally altered the debate on identity, 
and on MENA’s relationship to the outside world, a debate that created so much tension 
in the region in the 1990s Perhaps it 1s 1n the world of the arts and of culture that one can 
best appreciate the new self-confidence and the harmony between identity and modernity 
that characterizes the region in 2010 An annual regional film festival takes place in 
Isfahan, among the architectural wonders of Islamic civilization, which adds to the magic 
of this unique event Artists, producers and opinion makers from the region and the world 
have gathered to celebrate the revival of the region’s movie industry The first prize goes 
to the Algerian-Syrian coproduction of "Sisters " This 1s the story of two best friends, an 
architect, deeply and traditionally observant of formal religious symbols, 1ncluding the 
headscarf, and a doctor, uninterested 1n the formalism of traditional constraints, and living 
her values more spırıtually through Sufism They symbolize a region at peace with itself, 
respectful of individuality and diversity, where spirituality and identity are strong and 
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generate self-confidence vis-à-vis global economic and cultural trends, and where 
individuals are willing and able to engage 1n and to contribute to these developments 
From Marrakesh to Teheran, from Istanbul to San‘a’, the youth of this region are 
integrating diversity and identity, are looking outward to the world with a great deal of 
pride and vigor, are ready to continue building better lives, and are eager to close the gap 
between their prosperity and what they see has been achieved elsewhere 


REALIZING A GOOD NEIGHBORHOOD 


The authors have painted two fairly extreme pictures of what the region could look 
like in the year 2010 But the ultimate outcome will be the product of a number of 
decisions that will be taken over the coming few years Several factors will determine 
which tale—that of the good neighborhood or the bad one—will prevail in the long run 
These factors center on the major themes outlined above—the success of economic 
reforms, the integration of the MENA region within the world economy, the resolution of 
political conflicts, and the coming to terms with identity in the region 

The success of economic reforms 1n countries that are still in the early stages of 
liberalization will be a key issue It 1s essential that those countries that are leading the 
reform process 1n the region today succeed 1n the years to come They have the potential 
to provide important models of development for their neighbors They also need to ensure 
that integration with the world economy does not come at the expense of social cobesion 
and cultural continuity If those countries succeed, it will be far more likely that the others 
that are at an earlier stage of economic reform, and those that have not started at all, will 
progress and learn valuable lessons from their neighbors This broadening of economic 
liberalization, within the MENA region, will be an 1mportant stepping stone to greater 
policy convergence and integration among countries of the region, which will be key if the 
externalities of living in a good neighborhood are to be realized 

Progress on the political front will also require a just and sustainable solution to the 
Arab-Israeli conflict—which has been perhaps the major reason that the region has come 
to be considered a “bad neighborhood " One can imagine partial solutions that fail to 
achieve any of the benefits of true peace and are not accepted by the people of the region 
The shape of the agreement between Israel and its neighbors ın the coming years will have 
profound implications for the region's future Obviously this agreement will be of greater 
importance to those ın the immediate neighborhood—Israelis, Jordanians, Lebanese, 
Palestinians, and Syrians But the Arab-Israeli conflict has weighed heavily on the region 
as a whole, and provided a rallying point for extremists of all kinds In addition, there are 
a number of other regional conflicts that are symmering— between Morocco and Algeria, 
Iran and Iraq, Syria and Turkey—that will require resolution 1f a truly more integrated 
region 1s to be realized 

The good scenario will ultimately depend on the ability of MENA countries to create 
greater 1nternal harmony between the forces of religion, civil society, business, and 
cultural identity Opposition movements will have to be included in the political 
mainstream to engage 1n public policy debates 1n an open and participatory context, rather 
than being 
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kept out as “spoilers” that are not clearly accountable for their actions Managing that 
change will be extremely delicate, but attempting to ignore or suppress change will fail in 
the long run There are currently a number of different experiments going on 1n some 
countries 1n the region on how to resolve constitutional and institutional issues that have 
hindered the development of more participatory government In Morocco, for example, 
the "gouvernance d'alternance" (alternating governance) that took over 1n 1998 consti- 
tutes an 1mportant step towards more effective democratic participation. The success or 
failure of these experiments will undoubtedly have spillover effects—either positive or 
negative—for the MENA neighborhood 

A positive regional identity that builds on tradition, yet adapts to the realities of a 
changing world will need to develop The evolution of such an identity will require intense 
dialogue between the various intellectual and cultural traditions currently prevailing 1n the 
region, such as the Nasirist-Ba‘thist, the militant secularist in Turkey, the various Islamist 
traditions, and the more liberal-globalist currents Engaging in such a dialogue will not 
produce uniformity Instead, it will enable new generations to develop pride in the 
region's past, tolerance of diversity, self-confidence and openness to the world, and 
respect for work that brings prosperity 





A SURVEY OF COMMUTING LABOR 
FROM THE WEST BANK TO ISRAEL! 


Ah Kadn 


This article 1s based on a survey of labor commuting from the West Bank to Israel 

The principal results from the survey indicate that the majority of commuters had 
had their land confiscated by the Israeli authorities prior to starting to commute 

The results also show that for some commuters their job in Israel represented a first 
time Job while others had been unemployed before commuting The combined effects 
of a stagnating indigenous economy burdened by the politics and economics of 
occupation, and the sudden drop in initial wealth, primarily as a result of land 
confiscation, represented the major reasons for labor commuting 


T. West Bank's economy has undergone tremendous change under Israeli occupation 
since 1967 Pnor to the signing of the 1993 Oslo peace accord between the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) and Israel, more than three quarters of the West Bank's 
area had already been confiscated by the state of Israel ? In the 1mmediate aftermath of the 
1967 Arab-Israeli War, Israel confiscated all state owned and absentee landlord private 
lands These measures were similar to those taken after the 1948 Arab-Israeli War? In 
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1968, nearly one third of the total area of the West Bank was confiscated by the state of 
İsrael “ By 1987, 199 Israeli settlements had been erected on Palestinian lands 5 

Various interpretations of the Palestinian civil code were used by the Israeli state to 
seize the property of farmers, including a re-interpretation of the Emergency Law of 1945, 
the Law of Management, the Law of Unused Land, and the Forestry Law 6 According to 
Raja Shehadeh, a Palestinian Jurist, "by 1982, 52 percent of the total area of the West Bank 
was expropriated by the state of Israel, the majority of which represents prime farmland ”7 
For an economy in which the agricultural sector employed nearly two thirds of the labor 
force m 1967, this decline in its initial wealth may be one of the major reasons why labor 
from the West Bank commutes to Israel Parallel to the land takeover, Israel also 
attempted to integrate the West Bank by obliging its inhabitants to buy goods primarily 
from Israel In 1996, about 90 percent of all West Bank imports were Israeli $ This shift 
in trade from the Arab world, and primarily from Jordan, to Israel distorted the West 
Bank's trade relations and deprived its manufacturing sector of vital raw materials and 
cheaper energy resources The outcome of this distortion prompted Israeli economist 
Bahiri Simcha to note that "Israeli products are being sold in the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip merely because of the level of protection, and the residents thus pay more for goods 
than they would if they were a separate entity with control over their economy ”? Another 
outcome of this market distortion was the loss of scale or the higher cost per unit of 
production 

Israeli control of Palestinian labor movement to Israel has proved instrumental in 
regulating the Israeli labor market As Israel calibrates the flow of labor to 1ts market, 1t 
can raise or lower its own unemployment rate and, to a lesser degree, the wage rate 1n any 
sector of the economy 1n which commuters are employed Thus, by controlling labor flow, 
Israel has de facto added an economic instrument to its political power over the 
Palestinians Israel has frequently prohibited Palestinian workers from entering 1nto Israel 
and thus subjected the Palestinian population to very significant economic pressure Since 
the beginning of commuting 1n 1968, the length of closures has been associated with the 
cycle of violence The rise 1n the frequency and intensity of violence since 1992 has meant 
that the length and severity of the closures have also increased Even after allowing 68,000 
Workers (about half the commuters) to return to work following an extended closure 1n 
1993, the unemployment rate 1n the West Bank remained high and fluctuated 1n 1nverse 
proportion to the number of people allowed to go back to work 1n Israel 


-—. 

4 Jordanian-Palestinian Committee for the Steadfastness of Palestinian People in the Occupied 
Homeland, Data Bank on Occupied Palestine, Amman, June 1988 

5 Janet Abu-Lughod, “Israeli Settlements in Occupied Arab Lands Conquest to Colony,” Journal of 
Palestine Studies 11, no 2 (1981-82), p 19 

6 For a bref summary of these laws, see Raja Shehadeh, “Annexation by Law," Middle East 
International, no 141, 16 January 1981 

7 Raja Shehadeh, "The Land Law of Palestine An Analysis of the Definition of State Land," Journal 
of Palestine Studies 11, no 2 (1981-82), p 73 

8 Government of Israel, The Statistical Abstract of Israel 1997 (Jerusalem Central Bureau of 
Statistics, 1998) 

9 Bahırı Simcha, Industrialization in the West Bank and Gaza (Boulder, CO Westview Press, 1987), 
p 43 
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The high demographic growth rate and the small size of the local economy prevented 
the West Bank from reabsorbing a good part of its labor force Between 1974-87, 
however, between one third and one half of the labor force (or about 110,000 commuters) 
found employment in Israel and, consequently, the unemployment rate in the West Bank 
was minimal, fluctuating between one and three percent 10 In reality, however, the 
existence of an Israeli labor market for commuters camouflaged the real economic 
difficulties that existed in the Occupied Territones When Israel nearly halved the number 
of commuters 1n the mid-1990s, the unemployment rate rose to between 25 and 50 percent 
and fluctuated depending on the availability of employment in Israel !! At this point, the 
real problems of the indigenous economy became clear Inherent structural reasons related 
to underdevelopment could no longer be enough to explain the persistence of this high 
unemployment rate Rather the measures taken by the state of Israel to dismantle the 
national economy throughout the period of occupation, had to be viewed as a principal 
cause of this unemployment The politics of occupation acted in favor of an inherent 
structural tendency towards the enlargement of a pool of unemployed labor 

When commuting began, the principal cause for 1ts evolution was seen to be the wage 
system In the opinion of Moshe Semyonov and Noah Lewin-Epstein,'? the primary 
motive behind the commuting of Palestinian labor was the higher wages 1n Israel Antoine 
Mansur, a Palestinian economist, argued, on the other hand, that the sectoral/occupational 
wage difference was not the cause of this migration scenario !? The problem of a 
macro-cum-price dependent explanation 1s twofold first, individual choices are limited to 
only one factor, namely, wages, second, there 1s a failure to situate the changes in the wage 
structure of the West Bank within that region's own broader politico-economic context 
Furthermore, the aggregate approach does not permit the examination of the influence of 
individually relevant factors such as personal attributes, mobility characteristics, and 
relevant measures of economic opportunity !^ Migration literature, by contrast, discusses 
the comparison of net 1ncome in the home and in the job destination sectors,!? as well as 
individual history, preferences associated with both places and, more importantly, the 
effect of a decline 1n initial wealth on the decision to migrate 16 


pm 

10 Government of Israel, The Statistical Abstract of Israel, for the years 1974—87 

11 See Economic and Social Conditions in the West Bank and Gaza Strip Quarterly Report, published 
by the United Nations, Office of the Special Coordinator in the Occupied Territories, Jerusalem, 1995, 1996, 
1997 In addition, at any given moment during this period, there were 10,000—15,000 Palestiman prisoners not 
counted when measuring the unemployment rate 

12 Moshe Semyonov and Noah Lewin-Epstein, Hewers of Wood and Drawers of Water (New York 
Cornell University Press, 1987), p 93 

13 Antoine Mansour, Palestine Une économie de résistance en Cisjordanie et a Gaza (Palestine An 
Economy of Resistance 1n Transjordan and Gaza) (Paris Armattan, 1983) 

14 Charles Muller, The Economics of Labor Migration A Behavioral Analysts (Boston Academic Press 
Inc , 1982), p 3 

15 Robert Nakosteen and Michael Zimmer, "Migration and Income the Question of Self-Selection,” 
Southern Economic Journal 46, no 4 (1980), pp 840-51 

16 The current trend in the empirical studies on labor transfers in more developed countries also 
emphasizes the employment and migratory history of the individual, the expected values of economic and 
amenity attributes, and the degree of information available to the potential migrant For a partial listing of the 
initial contributors to the literature, see for instance, Charles Muller, “Labor Force Migration A Behavioral 
Approach," Ph D dissertation, Boston College, 1978 
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In addition, the macro perspective that focuses on wages overlooks a highly relevant 
area of political economy, 1e the effects of occupation and integration of a small 
developing economy into a much larger and more modern one Particularly important in 
this context 1s the accelerated process of impoverishment of the population of the West 
Bank The occupation of the region has resulted 1n an unprecedented squeeze of the 
indigenous economy and the stagnation of major economic sectors, such as manufacturing 
and agriculture 17 The politics-cum-economics of occupation has contributed to the 
creation of a pool of indigent labor whose sole source of revenue has become employment 
in Israel Joost Hiltermann, a US academic, observed that "by limiting economic 
development ın the territories, Israel assured itself of the type of workers that it needed "18 

This article discusses the empirical results of a survey on various aspects of this 
migratory situation Although questions related to income and individual preferences are 
addressed, the emphasis 1s on the history of commuting and its relationship to initial 
wealth conditions in the West Bank prior to 1967 


THE SURVEY STRUCTURE AND OUTLINE’? 


The main body of the survey addresses issues related to the political economy of 
migration with special consideration to conditions of unemployment in the West Bank and 
the effect of land confiscation on initial wealth In addition, the survey also inquires into 
the history of the individual migrant and the influence of observable and non-observable 
attributes on the decision to migrate, including the temporariness of work 1n Israel, its 
opportunity cost, risks, and net income 

The language of the survey was more colloquial than literary Arabic All of the 
questions asked were answerable with a yes/no format, a tick indicating the desired status, 
and in a few cases the individual noted a number, for instance, for wages The commuter 
was not asked to word his or her opinion about a given situation The questionnaire could 
then be coded with categorical variables and prepared for analysis These measures were 
tested first 1n a pilot project with a sample of 50 questionnaires Of the 250 questionnaires 
that were completed, only 232 were included 1n the sample for analysis The remaining 18 
were excluded primarily because they were incomplete Under the normality assumption, 
a sample of this size 1s representative of 90 percent of the population with a five percent 
margin of error ?? The questionnaires were distributed evenly between the north and the 
south of the West Bank About ten percent of the sample were Palestinians from refugee 
camps Migrants were approached at home or on their way to work 


a 

17 “Atif Kubursi, "Jobs, Education and Development,” in George Abed, ed , The Palestinian Economy 
(Boulder, CO Westview Press, 1988), pp 223-24 

18 Joost Hiltermann, “Obstacles to Economic Development in the Middle East,” Merip Report 7, no 14 
(October-December 1985) 

19 Many persons worked on the design and implementation of the survey Sociology students from 
Al-Nayah University in Nablus, supervised by Professor İyad Barghuti, carried out the survey by geographical 
area 

20 William Cochran, Sampling Techniques (New York John Wiley and Sons, 1977) 
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The majority of the questionnaires were completed 1n late 1993 This was a time of 
frequent closures and the beginning of an Israeli policy aimed at substituting Palestinian 
labor with Asian labor for menial and physically demanding jobs Although Asian workers 
have since replaced Palestinian workers 1n some sectors, they are not numerous enough to 
displace completely West Bank commuters Although Israel has benefited from the 
relative cheapness of Palestinian labor, its overriding concern, when employing commut- 
ers, has remained political Practically, it has not been difficult for Israel to substitute 
Palestinian menial labor with cheaper Asian labor In the short-term, the economic 
consequences of a labor market separation are not serious Israeli authorities have merely 
to balance the intermittent cost of closure, by allowing an adequate number and type of 
commuting workers to return to Israeli industries The type of worker has to fit certain 
political and economic criteria Politically, the commuter has to represent a minimum 
security risk, and economically, his potential absence from the workplace 1n Israel must 
not disturb significantly ongomg economic activity Thus, Asian workers have been 
brought work 1n crop cultivation, so that the damage that could arise from preventing 
seasonal Palestinian workers from working 1n Israel 1s limited 


TABLE 1 
Principal Survey Results of Palestinian Workers Commuting to Israel 


——————————————————————————— ——“  — — 


Average Age 31 years 

Gender males 95% 

Civil status marmied 65% 

Average family size 8 5 persons 

Land ownership 51% landless 

Average land size per family 2 65 dunums' 

Average size of confiscated land per family 44 dunums 

Average period spent commuting 6 1 years 

Percentage of persons unemployed before commuting 5596 

Unemployment income 1n the West Bank 86% of unemployed 
had no income 

Persons continuously working 1n Israel 60% 

Workers registered with the Israeli Labor Exchange office (regulars) 57% 

Number of wage earners per family ] 94 

Number of commuters per family? 154 

Mean period of employment with the last employer 40 months 


——————————————— ——- o.  £4q—- — 
! A dunum ts a land measure that roughly equals 1000 square meters 

?In the commuters’ families, 61 percent of all those working for a salary or wages, other than the commuters, 
also work 1n Israel This signifies that the decision of an individual to commute 1s often related to that of other 
persons 1n his family who are already commuters 
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REASONS FOR LABOR COMMUTING TO ISRAEL 


For the majority of the population in developing countries, the choice of employment 
1s a matter of survival The case of West Bank workers is no different This is the reason 
why the survey began by investigating whether the individual participant had any 1ncome 
before commuting to Israel and what the reasons were for his loss of income if indeed he 
had lost ıt Other issues relating to choice were also investigated, but the primacy of the 
Issues raised is given here in the order in which the results were reported 


Initial wealth 


Ownership of land, especially irngated land, indicates the status of initial wealth The 
absence of a developed financial market in the Occupied Territories limits the category of 
wealth to landed, or income generating, property 1n kind or monetary value Approxi- 
mately 49 percent of the Palestinian workers surveyed owned land The mean size of the 
land owned by a family was 2 65 dunums, with 6 35 dunums of standard deviation Given 
the average number of persons per family (8 5 persons), this 1s a very low man-land ratio, 
and consequently, under standard criteria of landlessness, the overwhelming majority 
(more than 90 percent) of commuters can be classified as landless ?! In addition, when 
participants were asked about the proportion of irrigated land (irrigated land representing 
a measure of additional income from the land), the survey showed that 73 percent had land 
which was totally unirrigated Only ten percent had half their land irri gated, while another 
17 percent had only a quarter of their land irrigated 

The vast majority of the survey participants did not own imgated land Ten years 1nto 
the occupation, Brian Van Arkadie from the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
noted that “when compared with Jordanian agriculture it 1s striking how little of West 
Bank agriculture has become irrigated, and it 1s mainly irrigated agriculture that benefits 
from technological improvement ”2? He added that the acreage of irrigated farming in the 
West Bank was quite small and agriculture remained labor intensive, and 1n the absence 
of jobs outside agriculture, “it makes good economic sense”23 to work on the farm Even 
if one presumes that technological improvements 1n agriculture were widespread, the high 
rate of land confiscation limited its contribution to the overall economy The survey 
reveals that 58 percent of all those who claimed to own land had had an average of 44 
dunums of land confiscated by the Israel: authorities Furthermore, the fact that half the 
people surveyed did not own land, while being rurally-based in an area of low land 
ownership concentration, clearly demonstrates the effect of confiscations 


DS 

21 Five dunums or less per family classifies it as landless See Ibrahim Isakandar, “Tobacco Growers 
of South Lebanon,” Ph D dissertation, Untversity of California, Berkeley, 1978 The standard of landlessness 
does not vary from Lebanon to Palestine In the survey, since 51 percent did not own any land, and 40 percent 
owned lots smaller than five dunums, a total of 91 percent of the respondents could be classified as landless 

22 Brian Van Arkadie, “Benefits and Burdens A Report on the West Bank and Gaza Strıp Economies 
Since 1967,” Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Washington, DC, 1977, p 70 

23 Ibid, p 71 
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Concomitantly, the ban on drilling new water wells and the ensuing high cost of 
mngation water undermined the possibility of irrigating more farmland, and thus, 
contributed to the poverty in the West Bank 24 The Israeli water ration rules, however, did 
not apply to Jewish settlements 1n the West Bank In 1978, for instance, 16,000 Israel: 
settlers used 14 million cubic meters of water, while 690,000 Arabs were allowed to use 
only 33 million cubic meters of water ?” In the late 1990s, there were more than 100,000 
settlers in the West Bank, straining even further unrenewable water resources and exerting 
even more pressure on local Arab farming The combined effect of aridity and scarcity of 
farm land made it difficult for an average size family of eight to survive exclusively on the 
proceeds from the land In the absence of subsistence level incomes, commuting to work 
in Israel became a necessity 


Unemployment 


The survey showed that the mean period spent working ın Israel, starting at the point 
where the decision to commute was made for the first time, 1s 6 1 years Given the average 
age of the commuter (31 years), this suggests that for many commuters the Job opportunity 
in Israel represented a first time Job In response to the most crucial question in this survey, 
namely, "Was the individual employed before commuting for the first time?" 55 percent 
declared they had been unemployed before commuting 26 Moreover, 58 percent of the 
sampled workers perceived that employment possibilities 1n the West Bank were few 

Restrictive Israeli policies and the increasing cost of living have undermined the 
potential growth of the manufacturing and agriculture sectors Between 1976 and 1985, 
the average growth rate of the agriculture sector, excluding the seasonal olive component, 
has been — 03 percent ?7 It 1s worthwhile to note that the growth of the GDP depends on 
the biennial cycle of the olive culture The West Bank's GDP share from the olive culture 
1s about eight percent, 1e higher than from manufacturing In fact, olive presses constitute 
a major part of the manufacturing sector Despite the dwindling profitability of olives, 
farmers grow olive trees on land previously unused, or used for grazing, to hedge against 
confiscation Since 1967, the area of olive orchards grew by about 300 percent 78 
Although, the olive-grown areas constitute 75 percent of all the fruit tree areas in this 
territory, olives contribute only 27 percent of the total fruit output 29 According to a study 
prepared by the United Nations Conference on Trade and Development, “The economic 


P| 

24 Un Davis, Antonia Maks and John Richardson, "Israel's Water Policies,” Journal of Palestine 
Studies 9, no 2 (Winter 1980), pp 19-20 

25 Emmanuel Jarry, "The Slow Economic Strangulation of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip," Le 
Monde Diplomatique (English edition) (September 1981) 

26 This question was the most crucial because 1t shows the incapacity of the indigenous economy to 
absorb labor, especially as there are no unemployment insurance schemes 1n the West Bank Being unemployed 
without much land for subsistence, 1s being without income and, hence, commuting 1s taken as a matter of 
survival and not of choice 

27 United Nations Conference on Trade and Development, The Agricultural Sector of the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip, Geneva, 12 October 1993 

28 Ibid 

29 Ibid 
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viability of [olive growing] has dropped to such marginal levels that it has become of 
secondary importance to the vast majority of farmers, although it still remains of great 
importance at the national economy level A similar case can be made for manufacturing, 
where the actual average growth rate of this sector was about 17 percent between 
1976 —85 30 


TABLE 2 
The Share of Agriculture from GDP (%) 


Year 74 75 76 77 78 79 80 81 2 83 84 85 86 87 
Share 45 29 34 29 35 30 38 353 30 2 20 20 32 24 


Source Government of Israel, The Statistical Abstract of Israel (Jerusalem Central Bureau of Statistics, 1977, 
1982, 1988) 

'The period 1974—87 was the period during which the local West Bank economy began detenorating, and 
commuting to Israel became a way of life 


The continued migration of labor to Israel has pushed the cost of labor in the West 
Bank to higher levels A large number of new entrants into the workforce who lack the 
resources to initiate entrepreneurial projects find the opportunities for employment in the 
West Bank quite dismal ‘Atif Kubursi, a Palestinian social scientist, notes that 
“Palestinian workers could theoretically find employment 1n the sectors of the Occupied 
Territories’ economy, such as industry But West Bank and Gaza industries have stagnated 
or declined This 1s 1n large part due to restrictions on licensing, capital mobilization and 
markets, but also due to influences such as the increase 1n the cost of labor and competition 
from subsidized Israeli products Most of the industries are therefore confined to small 
scale operations "?! These factors explain the reasons for the high unemployment rate 1n 
the West Bank, which drives workers to commute to Israel Furthermore, taxation under 
occupation undermined the Palestinian business sector in the West Bank According to 
Nasser Arrurı "when the 8 percent tax on all sales was suddenly enforced, it was 
tantamount to economic war against Arab enterprises '?? These measures, together, 
underscore the difficulties small enterprises face in the West Bank and explain why the 
number of small to medium size businesses and manufacturing institutions has not grown 
under occupation 33 


as 

30 The GDP share from manufacturing 1s six to seven percent The average growth rate was calculated 
from Government of Israel, The Statistical Abstract of Israel (Jerusalem Central Bureau of Statistics, 1976 —85) 
Although no time period for this region can be called stable, this period represents a relatively steady period 
because it falls after the 1973 war and before the 1987 Intifada (uprising) 

31 “Atif Kubursi, “Jobs, Education and Development,” pp 223-24 

32 Nasser Arrun, “The Dialectics of Dispossession," in Nasser Arrun, ed, Occupation Israel over 
Palestine (Boulder, CO Westview Press, 1986), p 15 

33 Simcha, Industrialization in the West Bank and Gaza, pp 70—71 
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Trade with Israel 


The situation under the 1993 agreement between the PLO and the state of Israel, as 
enacted ın the Protocol on Economic Relations (the Protocol),3* conferred a de jure status 
of economic subordination of the West Bank to Israel and did little to change the Occupied 
Territories’ status prior to the Protocol Under Article 3 of the Protocol, the Palestinian 
Authority (PA) was to have the power to determine the tariff rates on all incoming foreign 
non-Israeli goods, subject to a quota on imports decided by the Joint Economic Committee 
(the JEC) The JEC was equally composed of Israeli and Palestinian experts who together 
decided what the needs were of the Palestinian market In effect, this arrangement gave 
Israel the right to determine the needs of the self-ruled areas The flow of Israel: industrial 
and agricultural products into the self-ruled areas was given statutory legality in Articles 
8 and 9 of the Protocol respectively “There will be free movement of agricultural 
produce, free of customs and import taxes, between the two sides There will be free 
movement of industrial goods free of any restrictions including customs and import taxes 
between the two sides ”35 When one considers the near absolute state of dependency of the 
Occupied Territories on Israeli imports, this freedom of movement only served the 
purpose of perpetuating the status quo : 

In the vital area of labor movement, Article 7 of the Protocol states 


Both sides will attempt to maintain the normality of movement of labor between them, subject 
to each side’s right to determine from time to time the extent and conditions of the labor 
movement into its area If the normal movement 1s suspended temporarily by either side, it will 
give the other side immediate notification, and the other side may request that the matter be 
discussed 1n the Joint Economic Committee 56 


TABLE 3 
Proportion of West Bank’s Trade with Israel (%) 


Year 1971 1981 1987 
Imports from Israel 80 90 91 
Exports to Israel 50 63 70 


Source Calculated from Government of Israel, The Statistical Abstract of Israel (Jerusalem Central Bureau of 
Statistics, 1972, 1982, 1988) 


The number of Israelis working in the West Bank 1s insignificant The West Bank, on 
the other hand, 1s 1n no position to prevent the movement of its labor force to Israel Israeli 
authorities, however, have repeatedly halted the flow of commuting labor to Israel, thus 


..—.. 

34 “Protocol on Economic Relations between the Palestine Liberation Organization and the Govern- 
ment of the state of Israel," Paris, 29 April 1994 

35 Ibid, Article 4, paragraph 10 a, p 5 

36 Ibid, Article 7, p 6 
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driving the unemployment rate 1n the West Bank up to 50 percent and creating immense 
economic pressures on the local Palestinian authorities 

On the monetary side, the area 1n which the control and issue of currency 1s closely 
associated with sovereignty, Article 4 of the Protocol states that “The new Israeli shekel 
will be one of the circulating currencies and will legally serve as means of payment for 
all purposes including official transactions ”?7 Viewed in its totality, the Protocol as such 
has become an effective tool that bestows a legal character on the process of economic 
subordination of the West Bank to Israel 


Taxation 


Furthermore, until the signing of the Protocol, commuters paid taxes to Israel, 
although they could not benefit from its social security system This condition forced the 
maintenance costs of the commuting labor to be entirely carried by the West Bank 
economy As a result, not only were commuters cheaper to Israel because their wages 
were below those for similar jobs held by Israelis 1n Israel,3® but also because the total 
social cost of reproduction of the commuting labor force was incurred by the home 
territory 5? Since it went into effect, the Protocol allowed 75 percent of taxes paid by the 
commuters to be transferred back to the Palestinian authorities The Protocol did not, 
however, make clear why the state of Israel kept a commission fee of 25 percent of taxes, 
especially when for a long time working commuters did not reap the benefits of their paid 
taxes The International Labor Office (ILO) has emphasized the gravity of these conditions 
and requested social safeguards for commuting workers 


The social protection of Palestinian workers 1n Israel remains a subject of great concern for the 
ILO Two-thirds of the approximately 110,000 workers are in an irregular situation and 
have no protection, whether social or legal The one-third of these workers who are 1n a regular 
situation have to pay dearly for protection which 1s reduced by the imposing of residence 
criteria, and have to contribute to a tax system from which they do not seem to benefit the 
adverse consequences to which this situation gives mse make 1t all the more necessary to 
institute appropriate and effective social protection for the Palestinian workers and their 
families through a system which the International Labour Office proposes to help to define and 
set up This would make it possible to redress a situation which is clearly unfair and which 
arouses both controversy and frustration ^9 


Em 

37 Ibid 

38 According to Semyonomv and Lewin-Epstein, Israeli workers make 30 percent more 1n wages than 
their Palestintan counterparts, performing the same task, on the same job site, in Israel Semyonomv and 
Lewin-Epstein, Hewers of Wood and Drawers of Water, p 43 

39 The costs of labor are not solely represented 1n wages The commuters’ health care and education, 
for example, are paid for by the home territory 

40 United Nations, International Labor Organization, “Report to the Director General,” 77th Session, 
Geneva, 1990, Appendices, p 47 
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Transfers and Remittances 


In response to the question on whether the individual commuted regularly to work 1n 
Israel, nearly 60 percent of all survey participants claimed they did Of the remaining 40 
percent, about a third declared themselves employed in the West Bank when not working 
in Israel, which supports the thesis of a weak re-absorption capacity of labor in the West 
Bank With nearly a third of Gross National Expenditure (GNE) in the West Bank 
originating from net transfers and factor income from abroad, it 1s difficult to argue that 
the local economic sectors are major contributors to growth Notwithstanding periods of 
closure when commuters could not work ın Israel during 1974-87, the wages from 
employment there constituted between a quarter and a third of local GDP ^! The 
remainder, in the chronic trade deficit with Israel, was offset by visible and invisible 
transfers to the West Bank from individuals, governmental and non-governmental 
organizations Net current transfers and factor income from abroad constituted 40 to 50 
percent of local GDP in the West Bank *? Unrequited visible transfers from some selected 
official governmental and non-governmental sources for the years 1978—1984 amounted 
to between 11 5 and 19 percent of GDP in Gaza and the West Bank 4? 

Since 1967, only the service sector experienced some expansion This expansion was 
linked to two sources aid from abroad and foreign investments, and the development of 
subsidiary sectors for the servicing of the commuting labor force, eg transportation 
However, the growth in this latter sector could not absorb the unemployed in times of 
closure because its expansion was, in part, a function of employment in Israel, and foreign 
investment activity focused primarily on consumer related areas Still, with this high ratio 
of factor income from abroad to GDP, whatever growth experienced by the economy of 
the West Bank could only be tautologically explained by income from abroad, including 
aid Hence, given the reduced size of the local economy under occupation, 1n the absence 
of alternative labor markets, the sole remaining outlet for unskilled Palestinian labor 
continues to be that of commuting to Israel 4 


Wages 


The mean income of commuters 1s $23 Registered workers are 1n a higher income 
bracket They also tend to be employed in Israel for relatively longer periods The average 
outlay per person on taxes and social security 1s $3 50 However, the biggest cut in income 


a 

41 Government of Israel, The Statistical Abstract of Israel (Jerusalem Central Bureau of Statistics, 
1974--87) 

42 Selected National Accounts Sertes of the Occupied Palestinian Territory, 1968-1987 (Geneva 
United Nations Conference on Trade and Development, 1991) 

43 These figures represent transfers from the Jordanian government, various United Nations organiza- 
tions and the European Community See Jordanian-Palestintan Commuttee for the Steadfastness of the 
Palestinian People ın the Occupied Homeland, Data Bank on Occupied Palestine 

44 This can be true to the extent that industry from Israel does not relocate to the West Bank, either 
directly, in branch plants, or indirectly in subcontracting, hence, creating local opportunities for employment 
About 20 percent only of manufacturing appertains to the sub-contracted clothing industry, which employs 
women Simcha, Industrialization in the West Bank and Gaza, p 37 
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comes as a result of an average of $4 50 paid towards transportation cost Combined, these 
taxes and transportation costs situate the net income of commuters on a par with the 
average incomes of those who remain and work 1n the West Bank In itself, the difference 
ın wages cannot constitute the incentive for commuting 

The proposition that higher wages in Israel are the principal cause for commuting 
tends to conceal the fact that employment conditions in the West Bank have not remained 
fixed since 1967 The effect of economic integration of the West Bank and Israel has been 
to equalize wages In 1981-82, sector-specific wages for commuters were even higher in 
the West Bank than they were ın Israel ^ It 1s an acute difference of expected wages, 1e 
the probability of employment multiplied by the wage in Israel, however, that fuels 
migration The economic “asphyxiation’’“¢ of the Occupied Territories is demonstrated by 
its relative inability to absorb labor The level of impoverishment and reduction in wealth 
under the specific conditions of occupation 1s so severe that mass commuting or migration 
becomes imperative 

Although it 1s true that the expected wage ın the destination sector (Israel) is higher 
on the average ın Israel than ın the West Bank, tt is high as a result of unemployment in 
the West Bank, which reaches 50 percent in times of closure ^ With such a high 
unemployment rate, 1t becomes a truism to maintain that expected wages play a major role 
in the determination of migration Moreover, as an observation it dilutes the processes 
behind the facts The magnitude of the wage difference ın the destination relative to that 
of the home sector does not in and of itself shed light on the circumstances that bung about 
the gap ın wages It does not explain either the socio-political conditions that preceded the 
making of an individual choice to commute The survey showed, for instance, that the 
commuting labor was indigent Of the unemployed group, 86 percent maintained that they 
had no income before commuting Therefore, whatever they earned in Israeli wages was 
obviously more than what they earned when they were unemployed 1n the West Bank For 
the remaining 14 percent who had a monetary non-employment income before commut- 
ing, their wages 1n Israel increased their total revenue by at least half 


Opportunity Costs and Risks 


In order to highlight the opportunity cost associated with commuting, one of the 
questions asked of the commuter in the survey was based on a hypothetical situation 1n 
which the commuter was already employed in the West Bank The question was what 
additional wages in Israel would prompt him/her to take a job 1n Israel? Ninety-five 
percent of the respondents indicated that they would require at least a 50 percent wage 
increase to abandon their job in the West Bank for a similar one in Israel This result 


= 

45 The ratio of West Bank to Israeli wages between 1974—87 was 94 Government of Israel, The 
Statistical Abstiact of Israel (Jerusalem Central Bureau of Statistics, 1977, 1982, 1988) 

46 The expression was used by Jarry in "The Slow Economic Strangulation of the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip” S 

47 United Nations, Office of the Special Coordinator 1n the Occupied Territories, Economic and Social 
Conditions in the West Bank and Gaza Strip Quarterly Report, 1995, 1997 
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demonstrates that the problems associated with commuting, including waiting at road 
blocks, job insecurity, long travel distances, personal safety, and other simular issues deter 
would-be commuters from going to Israel unless they desperately need to There were 
additional problems for commuters 44 percent of the respondents indicated that they 
could not find a job every time they crossed to Israel Also, an average of 111 work days 
in 1993 were lost due to the extraordinary conditions of political instability in the region, 
which led to frequent closures, and the inability of Palestinian commuters to cross to Israel 
Furthermore, although the average workday 1n Israel 1s equivalent to that in the West Bank, 
namely, eight and a half hours, the average time spent 1n commuting to the job sites 1n 
Israel (nearly two hours), far supersedes that of commuting locally in the West Bank 


CONCLUSIONS 


The process of displacing the small farmer from the land in Europe between 1750 and 
1860 was the necessary outcome of capitalist encroachment on an outmoded way of 
making a living In early capitalist Europe, the foreclosures were carried out on tenant 
farmers working on land to which, 1n most cases, they had no legal title Although brutal, 
It was an reversible process 48 This mechanism of encroachment qua containment ts not 
yet over today It continues to displace the peasantry through a variety of mechanisms, 
economic, legal, and political, 1nasmuch as the accumulation of capital requires its 
continuance The tendency 1s for this process of proletarization to become synchronized 
with the demands of industry As industrial growth proceeds, so do the demands of old and 
new industries for additional labor The regeneration of additional wage labor implies a 
circular scenario new capital expansions require additional labor, and extraneous reserves 
of wage labor serve to depress the market wage to a level amenable to these further 
expansions It 1s evident that the latter point requires a social environment where labor 
does not wield any significant political power 

When the majority of farmers hold deeds to the land, on the other hand, as ın the case 
of the Palestinian small farmers, the process of removing the necessary number of 
farmers-cum-wage laborers using existing and newly invented "legal" instruments may 
fail to deliver the necessary numbers Thus, in addition to these measures, Israel has used 
other economic and political means, such as competitiveness, economies of scale, and 
higher technology, to displace additional laborers from the land These measures have 
Imposed a regional economic integration of the West Bank with Israel Small-scale 
industry, or the nucleus of future industrial activity 1n the West Bank, has been left 
exposed to the intrusions of the more modern and substantial Israeli industrial structure 
As for political measures, Israel has used extreme practices, such as destroying crops, 
bulldozing houses and even piecemeal removal of entire villages in the West Bank 4? 
These measures have created additional reserves of wage labor and have 1mpoverished 


a 
48 Maurice Dobb, Studies in the Development of Capitalism (London Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1964) 
49 Ibrahim Mattar, "Settlements in the Occupied Territory," in Arrun, ed, Occupation Israel over 
Palestine, pp 78-89, and Sarah G Brown, “The Economic Impact of Occupation,” in ibid, pp 120—45 
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further the Palestinian population, obliging it to deliver its labor services to the more 
modern “urban” centers 1n Israel 

In view of the current partial shut-down of the Israeli labor market, the West Bank 
has become a pool of surplus labor ın which it is not the conditions of underemployment 
that prevail, but those of absolute unemployment Although the amount of aid from abroad 
has increased under the administration of the Palestinian self-rule authorities, the local 
economy of the West Bank continues to experience difficulties in growth and labor 
assimilation. The recent figures on unemployment tend to fluctuate between 20 and 40 
percent °° The continued stoppage of more than half of the commuters from working in 
Israel, has stripped the West Bank's economy of one quarter of 1ts revenues The extent 
of economic dislocation suffered under years of occupation, and the reduction of the actual 
physical scope of economic activity in the narrow strip of land controlled by the 
Palestinian National Authority (PNA) make the economic takeoff prospects unrealizable 
The conditions for regenerating the local economy lie primarily at the political level 
However, sound management of the economy, by limiting waste and replacing many 
traditional methods of control by an independent system of audit and accountability, 
should provide the basis for a stronger economy 

This research 1s unique insofar as it investigates a situation of labor commuting 
where the apparent wage differences between the region of destination and the area of 
origin seem to be immaterial to the modus operandi of the situation The usual explanation 
for why workers commute or migrate 1s that expected wages are higher on the other side 
This explanation appears to give members of the working classes the choice of when and 
where to work, but overlooks the fact that there are few jobs available on the market for 
a very large number of unemployed people The results of this survey emphasize other 
factors that influence the decision of individuals to commute, such as living conditions in 
the West Bank, and the continued pauperization of this territory under occupation In fact, 
the characteristics of the migrants 1n this survey, including their personal attributes, initial 
wealth, family characteristics, psychological factors, and wages, unequivocally indicate 
that commuting was undertaken as a matter of survival and not of choice 

This commuting labor force has become an important political instrument in the 
Arab-Israeli conflict The closures constitute a form of mass punishment, the persistence 
of which can drive the indigenous population out of the territories or 1mpoverish them 
even further The PNA has not been able to erect the necessary social safeguards for this 
labor force, although ıt could have expressed itself more forcefully on such issues as 
commuters’ taxes, for instance Although it 1s possible for Israel to adopt a scenario of 
separation of the Israeli and Palestinian populations, this remains highly improbable As 
a political instrument, commuters have proven to be too valuable to forfeit, hence, the 
symbiotic relationship between Israel and Palestinian commuters 1s likely to continue in 
the near future 


xanın 
50 United Nations, Office of the Special Coordinator in the Occupied Territories, Economic and Social 
Conditions in the West Bank and Gaza Strip Quarterly Report, 1998 


ECONOMIC CONFLICT IN POSTWAR 
LEBANON: STATE - LABOR RELATIONS 
BETWEEN 1992 AND 1997 


Sami E. Baroudi 


This article examines state-labor relations in post civil war Lebanon It covers the 
period between the coming to power of Prime Minister Rafiq Hariri in October 
1992, and the government-orchestrated defeat of labor leader Ilyas Abu Rızq in the 
General Confederation of Labor (CGTL) elections of 24 April 1997 This period 
was characterized by repeated confrontations between government and labor over 
a wide range of socioeconomic and political issues Despite the removal of the 
mulitant labor leadership in 1997, most of the issues dividing government and labor 
have remained unresolved, thus setting the stage for a future round of confronta- 
tions 


H.. any empirical work has been done on state-labor relations 1n Lebanon, despite 
the importance of the subject 1 This article tries to remedy this problem, by focusing on 
those relations during a critical period 1n the recent history of Lebanon’s labor movement 
(1992-97) These years witnessed a growth ın labor militancy and in labor pressure on the 
government brought about by two main factors first, the deterioration 1n the living 
conditions of workers during the Lebanese civil war years (1975—89) and the first few 


=| 
Sami E. Baroudi ts an assistant professor of Political Science at the Lebanese American University in Beirut, 
Lebanon His research focuses on the political economy of the Middle East, and in particular of Egypt and 
Lebanon 

1 In this article, the author adopts the following translation from Arabic nigaba is ‘trade union,” itthad 
nıqabat 1s "federation of trade unions " Up until 1997, the CGTL was a confederation of 22 federations, in 1997, 
the government authorized five new federations that were not recognized by the former leadership of the CGTL 
See Al-Nahar (Beirut), 15 May 1997, p 9 
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years following the cessation of hostilities (1990-92), and second, the election of a more 
militant labor leadership in July 1993, represented mainly by the former president and 
secretary general of the CGTL, Ilyas Abu Rizq and Yasir Ni'mi, respectively The 
governments of Prime Minister Rafiq Hariri (1992-present) made a few concessions to 
labor, by agreeing to limited wage increments 1n 1994, 1995 and 1996 These concessions, 
however, failed to satisfy the demands of the labor leadership, and, by late 1994 or early 
1995, the CGTL became an integral part of the political opposition to Hariri, which 
included leftist as well as non-leftist elements 2 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND STATE-LABOR RELATIONS UNTIL 1992 


Trade unions or syndicates (nigabat “ummalıyya) have existed in Lebanon since the 
inter-war period (1919-39), although one pro-communist labor activist, Ilyas Buwari, 
traces their ongins to the beginning of the twentieth century? Three years after 
independence, in September 1946, the Lebanese parliament approved a labor code that 
listed the basic rights and duties of employers and employees ^ The speedy adoption of 
that code was to enable Lebanon to join the International Labor Organization (ILO) that 
year The 1946 labor law was progressive by the standards of the time, granting workers 
certain basic nghts, such as the nght to organize However, under Article 50, employers 
retained the power to dismiss workers for any reason and on very short notice > In the 
1950s and 1960s, the number of unionized workers steadily grew, and the labor movement 
became increasingly vocal, demanding a review of Article 50 of the labor law, a raise of 
the minimum wage, the establishment of a social security fund, approval of paid holidays, 
the reduction of working hours, and the recognition of the right of workers to establish 
trade unions and federations of unions without government intervention 


The Labor Movement in the 1960s and the 1970s 


From independence until 1970, the labor movement was plagued by internal 
divisions caused, 1n part, by a deliberate government policy of encouraging the formation 
of more than one union to represent workers ın the same sector, and then fostering rivalries 
between the unions © Furthermore, there were genuine ideological differences between 


s. 

2 The leftist elements included mainly parliamentary deputies Najah Wakim and Zahir al-Khatib and 
former deputy Habib Sadıq (1992-96), while the non-leftists included mainly Hizballah, the Phalangist party, 
former prime ministers ‘Umar Karam: and Salim al-Hus, and deputy Nasib Lahud 

3 For the history of Lebanon’s labor movement before independence see the first volume of Ilyas 
Buwan, Tarıkh al-Harakat al-“Ummalıyya wa al-Nıqabıyya fi Lubnan 1908-1946 (History of the Labor and 
Unions Movement ın Lebanon 1908-1946) (Beirut Dar al-Farabı, 1986) 

4 For the text of the labor code, see “Qanun al-“Amal al-Lubnanı” (The Lebanese Labor Code), in 
Al-Jarida al-Rasmiyya (Beirut), 2 November 1948 

5 Ibid 

6 Most pre-war Lebanese cabinets were dominated by conservative pro-business politicians who 
feared a unified and independent labor movement and sought to keep labor weak and disorganized, with a section 
of it coopted by the government On the close ties between government and business in pre-war Lebanon see, 
for example, Tabitha Petran, The Struggle Over Lebanon (New York Monthly Review Press, 1987), especially 
pp 36-37 While Ilyas Buwart might have exaggerated the extent of government intervention in the formation 
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nght wing trade unions, dominated by the Christian Phalangist party, and left wing, 
including pro-communist, unions While internal divisions and rivalries weakened the 
labor movement, they did not render 1t totally ineffective trade unions and federations of 
unions were able to obtain many concessions from government and employers In the 
1960s, for instance, the movement to legalize trade unions and federations of unions, 
regardless of their ideology, gained momentum In 1966, when Jamul Lahud was minister 
of labor, he gave licenses to three leftist federations of trade unions, including the 
communist-leaning National Federation 7 Even after the departure of the pro-labor Lahud, 
his successor, Sulayman al-Zayn, did not revoke their licenses, although he was under 
some pressure to do so The labor movement finally achieved internal unity in 1970 when 
all existing federations of trade unions agreed to join the CGTL 5 Soon afterwards, the 
CGTL became labor's highest representative body, and the principal interlocutor with 
government and business on all issues affecting workers 

As the Lebanese economy steadily expanded 1n the 1960s and early 1970s, 1t became 
easier for business and government (already a large employer) to respond positively to at 
least some of labor's demands, especially those concerning paid holidays, raising the 
minimum wage, and increasing employer contributions to the social security fund. While 
labor unions continued to threaten and to resort to strikes, such strikes were localized and 
often quickly ended after a mutually acceptable agreement was reached The reforms of 
Lebanese president Fu’ad Shihab (1958—64) expanded the role of the state 1n the social 
domain and brought several concrete benefits to workers, particularly those outside 
agriculture ? Indexation of wages to protect workers against the adverse effects of inflation 
began in 1966, and real wages steadily improved in the second half of the 1960s and the 
early 1970s !? 

Lebanon’s labor movement became more stratified 1n the 1960s and early 1970s, with 
socioeconomic differences emerging between unionized and nonunionized workers 
Unionized workers were able to obtain several concessions from the government and 
employers, and saw an improvement 1n their living standards There was little improve- 
ment, however, ın the conditions of non-unionized workers employed in agriculture, 
construction, small-scale establishments (such as small industrial workshops, grocery 
stores, etc ), and temporary service Jobs These unorganized workers formed Lebanon's 
subproletariat, which Claude Dubar and Salim Nasr, two Lebanese sociologists, estimated 
at 13 7 percent of the working population !! Theodor Hanf notes that the majority of 


of trade unions, he nevertheless gives many concrete examples of the government licensing unions 07 carpenters, 
painters, and press workers, which failed to attract the majority of workers in these sectors Buwari, Tarıkh 
al-Harakat al-'Ummahyya wa al-Nıqabıyya fi Lubnan 1947-1970, vol 2, especially pp 63, 70, 107, 129, 214 
7 Ibid, pp 248, 272 
8 The CGTL was established ın 1958 Before 1970, it did not include any of the leftist “ederations 
9 Theodor Hanf, Coexistence in Wartime Lebanon Decline of a State and Birth of a Nation (London 
The Center for Lebanese Studies with IB Tauris öz Co, Ltd, 1993), p 101 
10 According to figures from Lebanon’s Central Bank (BDL), the minimum wage (in constant 1964 
prices) rose from LL125 in 1964 to LL200 in 1975 (55 percent growth) Banque du Liban, Al-Tagrir al-Sanavvı 
lı al-“Am 1974 (Annual Report for 1974) (Beirut Banque du Liban, 1975), p 158 
11 Claude Dubar and Salim Nasr, Les Classes Sociales au Liban (Social Classes in Lebanon) (Paris La 
Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, 1976), p 113 
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Lebanon”s subproletarıat was Shi‘ite 12 
The Labor Movement Durıng the Cıvıl VVar (1975-90) 


Throughout the war years (1975-90), the CGTL played a key role in maintaining the 
unity of the labor movement and was one of the few Lebanese institutions to nse above 
sectarian divisions Until 1982, the CGTL was able to negotiate successfully with the 
government annual wage increases that protected the real value of workers’ wages from 
inflation As economic conditions worsened, however, and 1ncome disparities widened, 
particularly after 1982, the CGTL became increasingly embroiled 1n Lebanese politics It 
demanded an immediate end to hostilities and attempted to devote its efforts to addressing 
the deteriorating economic and social situation In the second half of the 1980s, the CGTL 
spearheaded an antiwar movement, organizing several general strikes and mass demon- 
stratıons between 1986 and 1988 In November 1987, the CGTL demonstration in Beirut 
drew a crowd estimated at 60,000 from both (Christian) East and (Muslim) West Beirut !? 
Between 1986 and 1990, the CGTL was probably at the zenith of its power, as 1t came to 
symbolize the unity of the nation and opposition to the war Naturally, the CGTL 
supported the Ta”ıf peace accords of 1989 that paved the way for ending the war Labor 
leaders welcomed, ın particular, the inclusion of economic and social provisions in the 
Ta'if accords that stressed the need for a balanced regional development, and the 
establishment of an economic and social council to promote such a development !4 In 
virtually every major statement it issued after the war, the CGTL demanded the immediate 
implementation of the economic clauses of the Ta’1f accords, especially that calling for the 
establishment of the economic and social council 15 


Economic Conditions in the Aftermath of the Civil War (1990-92) 


The termination of military hostilities in 1990 did not bring an end to economic 
hardships for the majority of Lebanese In the immediate postwar years, political 
instability, flawed monetary and economic policies, and uncertainty about the future 
dampened the prospects for economic recovery Furthermore, the 1991 Gulf War 
prevented the rich Gulf states from keeping their promises of massive financial assistance 
to Lebanon 16 While, economically speaking, 1991 was a better year than 1990 (the last 
and one of the most destructive of the war years), economic conditions took a turn for the 
worse 1n the first ten months of 1992 Inflation, which was brought down to about 16 


[ 

12 Hanf, Coexistence in Wartime Lebanon Decline of a State and Birth of a Nation, p 102 

13 Ibid, p 640 

14 For an English text of the Ta’if accords, see Joseph Malia, The Document of National Understand- 
ing A Commentary (Oxford Center for Lebanese Studies, May 1992) 

15 See for example, General Labor Union, "Al-Tawsiyyat wa al-Mugararat li al-Mu'tamar al-Niqab: 
al-‘Am F1 Dawratihi al-Sadısa” (The Recommendations and Resolutions of the Sixth Session of the General 
National Conference of Unions), Beirut, 13 December 1995, p 2 This unpublished report was provided to the 
author by the CGTL 

16 Albert Mansur, Mawt Jumhurtyya (Death of a Republic) (Beirut Dar al-Jadid, 1994), p 360 
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percent in 1991, sharply rose 1n the first three quarters of 1992, and the Lebanese lira (LL) 
lost 63 8 percent of its value between 30 December 1991 and 30 September 1992 77 
Matters came to a head ın the spring of 1992, when the CGTL called for a day-long 
general strike and mass demonstrations to protest against the government's mishandling 
of the economic situation. Thousands of people took to the streets on 9 May 1992 1n angry 
anti-government demonstrations, and many random acts of violence took place These 
events revealed the widespread dissatisfaction of workers with the government's eco- 
nomic policies and the limited popular support Lebanon's Second Republic enjoyed after 
the Ta'if agreements !? The extent of the protests of 9 May shocked the country, and 
forced the cabinet of Prime Minister ‘Umar Karami to resign Although labor leaders later 
denied having deliberately sought to bring down the government, there 1s no doubt that the 
CGTL played a leading role 1n the 9 May events 

The next government, of Rashid al-Sulh, tried 1n the summer of 1992, to stop the 
deterioration of the economic conditions in the country by adopting a tighter monetary 
policy and creating new measures to expand government revenues !? Those measures, 
however, failed to curb inflation or put an end to the slide of the Lebanese lira against the 
US dollar By mid-September 1992, the exchange rate had hit a new low of LL2,850 to 
the US dollar 2° 

By the summer of 1992, Lebanon was 1n the grips of a serious economic Crisis 
Government insistence on holding parliamentary elections in September 1992, despite 
strong opposition from most Christian leaders, created serious political disruption, further 
dampening the prospects for a rapid economic recovery Once the parliamentary election 
took place, however, most deputies demanded the appointment of Rafiq Harin, a selfmade 
billionaire and the godfather of the Ta’1f agreement, as prime minister of Lebanon They 
believed he was the most qualified person to address the country's economic woes Hariri, 
who had already secured Syria's backing for his appointment, became prime minister in 
late October 1992 


Rut 

17 The exchange rate dropped from L879 to one US dollar, to LL2,420 to one US dollar Banque du 
Liban, Al-Tagrir al-Sanawi li ‘Am 1991 (Annual Report for 1991) (Beirut Banque du Liban, 1992), Banque du 
Liban, Al-Tagrir al-Sanawi lt “Am 1992 (Annual Report for 1992) (Beirut Banque du Liban, 1993), Banque du 
Liban, A/-Taqrır al-Sanawi h ‘Am 1993 (Annual Report for 1993) (Beirut Banque du Liban, 1994) 

18 The term “Second Republic” refers to the structure of government ın Lebanon following the adoption 
by the Lebanese parliament, on 5 November 1989, of the constitutional amendments agreed upon at the Ta’if 
conference (September 1989), which paved the way for ending the Lebanese war For the Ta’1f agreements and 
politics in the Second Republic, see Albert Mansur, Al-Ing:lab ‘ala al-Ta”ıf (Turning Against Ta’1f) (Beirut Dar 
al-Jadid, 1993) 

19 These measures included raising the value of the customs dollar to LL800, collecting the penalties 
on private construction that was done during the war in violation of building codes, and especially on private 
construction on public lands (such as the coastline), and raising the tax on each tank (20 liters) of gasoline to 
LL1,000 (about 54 cents, given the average exchange rate for the dollar in July 1992) See Al-Nahar, 15 July 
1992, p 2 

20 The average exchange rate of the US dollar for the month of September was LL2,528 See Banque 
du Liban, A/-Taqrır al-Sanawi li ‘Am 1994 (Annual Report for 1994) (Beirut Banque du Liban, 1995), p 52 
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GOVERNMENT-LABOR RELATIONS UNDER THE HARIRI ADMINISTRATION 
1992—97 


Prime Minister Hariri came to power with an economic program that had a definite 
order of priorities. reversing the deterioration. of the foreign exchange rate for the 
Lebanese lira, curbing inflation, and launching a massive reconstruction program 
Although improving the material conditions of the poorer strata of Lebanese society was 
not a priority of Harim’s economic plans, such an improvement would take place, the 
government believed, as a result of its program to stimulate economic growth through 
private investment ?! 


The CGTL and Hariri’s First Cabinet (October 1992-May 1993) 


The Harırı-backed plan for reconstruction and economic recovery, dubbed the 
Horizons 2000 plan, was designed by the Council of Development and Reconstruction 
(CDR) and presented to parliament in 1993 It called for significant government and 
private investments in Lebanon over a ten-year period According to the plan’s original 
version, government expenditures for reconstruction and infrastructural development 
would total $13 billion between 1993 and 2002 ?? The Horizons 2000 plan triggered a 
wave of criticisms from different circles 23 Critics argued that the plan, 1n addition to 
imposing a heavy burden on the state treasury, was based on the principle of trickle-down 
economics, and failed to address the issues of poverty and economic inequality According 
to one writer, “the poor were largely forgotten in the $13 bilhon Horizon 2000 
reconstruction plan ”?“ 

Less than three months after Harırı became prime minister, the CGTL presented him 
with a list of demands that included wage increases, expansion of workers’ fringe benefits, 
consumer price regulations, rent controls, respecting the independence of the labor 
movement, and incorporating the views of unions in the formulation of reconstruction and 
economic recovery plans When the government did not respond to the demands, the very 
short honeymoon between Harırı”s government and the CGTL ended quite abruptly In his 
Labor Day speech on 1 May 1993, Antoine Bishara, then CGTL president, expressed 
disappointment with the Harırı government's failure to take into account the demands and 
concerns of workers and the poorer strata of Lebanese society for better wages and fringe 
benefits and more government spending on education and health care and the development 
of the poorer regions ?5 

In July 1993, the executive council of the CGTL held its first election in 12 years to 
choose its presiding officers Most of the government-backed candidates lost to 1ndepen- 
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21 Michael Young, “Stability and the Poor," The Lebanon Report, no 2 (Summer 1996), p 34 

22 Ibid, p 24 

23 David Butter, "How Harırı Pulled Lebanon from the Abyss,” Middle East Economic Digest, 27 
October 1995, p 3 

24 Young, “Stability and the Poor,” p 34 

25 Al-Nahar, 2 May 1993, p 8 
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dent or leftist candidates, and Ilyas Abu Rizq was elected new CGTL president defeating, 
by just one vote, Bishara who headed the government-backed coalition list ?? While Labor 
Minister ‘Abdallah al-Amin boasted that the election results proved the neutrality of the 
government, what really happened was that government attempts at influencing the 
election outcome backfired 27 Many delegates voted for Abu Rizq because they felt that 
Bıshara had not taken a sufficiently firm stand against government mtervention in the 
election process 

Shortly after the election, the CGTL and the government, represented by Al-Amın, 
resumed their dialogue over a wide range of labor demands In November 1993, the two 
sides reached an agreement over wage increases, workers’ fringe benefits, greater 
government supervision of consumer prices, and the holding of regular consultations 
between the CGTL and the government 28 When the government failed to implement the 
provisions of that agreement, the CGTL accused 1t of reneging on its promises. Prime 
Minister Harırı responded by denying full knowledge of the details of the November 
understanding 2? The CGTL pressed ahead with its demands throughout 1994 On 19 
September 1994, the CGTL submitted a detailed memo to the president of the republic, the 
Council of Ministers, and parliament, outlining its basic demands for wage increases, the 
expansion of workers’ fringe benefits and the tightening of regulations on rent control and 
consumer prices These same demands were reiterated at the sixth session of the General 
Conference of National Unions held on 13 December 1994 3° Session speakers criticized 
the Hariri government, accusing it of wasteful spending, failing to implement political and 
administrative reforms, and increasing taxes on the poor The “Recommendations and 
Decisions” of the sixth session reiterated the familiar demands for higher wages and more 
fringe benefits, and called, inter alia, for tightening governmental control over consumer 
prices, adopting a progressive taxation system, increasing government spending on 
education and health services, approving the grades and salaries scale for Lebanese 
University professors and school teachers, establishing the economic and social council, 


——. 

26 Al-Nahar, 9 July 1993, p 8 

27 For Al-Amin's remarks see ibid , and Al-Nahar, 22 July 1993, p 8 

28 A copy of the Arabic text of the 14 December 1993 agreement between the CGTL and Al-Amin 
(with the minister's signature) was provided to the author by Ghassan Shluq, former economic advisor to the 
CGTL In his customary statement to the press after every meeting of the Council of Ministers, Michel Samaha, 
then minister of information, provided the following information with regard to the agreement “at the beginning 
of the Council of Ministers meeting (15 December 1993) the prime minister informed the Council of the contents 
of the agreement reached yesterday between the minister of labor and the CGTL ” Translated by the author from 
Arabic 

29 Al-Amın, who negotiated the November 1993 understanding, was later dropped from Hariri's second 
cabinet At the 12 March 1996 meeting between Hari and Abu Riza, the former blamed Al-Amın for not 
properly representing the government's position in his dealings with the CGTL A/-Safir (Beirut), 13 March 
1996, p 3 

30 The General National Conference 1s a CGTL-dominated forum that includes representatives from 
over 100 syndicates, associations and civic groups Both the sixth and seventh sessions of the General National 
Conference were well attended, and received good press coverage, providing the CGTL and tts allies with the 
opportunity to air their grievances and apply pressure on the Harm government General Labor Union, 
"Al-Tawsiyyat wa al-Maqarat 1: al-Mu’tamar al-Watan al-Niqabi al-‘Am fi Dawratihi al-Sadisa, pp 4—5, and 
“Taqrır Muqadam ila al-Mu'tamar al-Watani al-* Am al-Dawra al-Sabi‘a,” (Report Submitted to the General 
National Conference at 1ts Seventh Session) Berrut, 13 January 1996, pp 13-14 This unpublished report was 
provided to the author courtesy of the CGTL 
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and recognizing the "right" of the CGTL to nominate labor representatives to that 
council ?! 


The CGTL and Harırı”s Second Cabinet (May 1995-November 1997) 


The summer of 1995 saw a return to confrontations between the CGTL and the new 
Harırı government, which had been appointed on 25 May 1995 In July 1995, the Council 
of Ministers finally bowed to pressure from school teachers (who had stopped grading the 
national Baccalaureate exams), Lebanese University professors, and civil servants, and 
approved a 20 percent wage increase for all public sector employees ?? To finance the 
salary 1ncrease, the government raised taxes on some luxury 1tems and 1mposed a LL3,000 
(about $1 8) surcharge on every 20 liters of gasoline While not objecting to the taxes on 
luxury items, the CGTL reacted swiftly and angrily to the gasoline surcharge In an 
attempt to force the government to remove the gasoline surcharge, 1t called for a general 
strike and mass demonstration on 19 July 1995 33 Responding immediately, the govern- 
ment banned all demonstrations and public gatherings and ordered the mternal security 
forces and army to implement this decision, which they did 34 Although the government 
held its ground and did not withdraw the gasoline tax, the political standing of the prime 
minister suffered nonetheless Critics of the prime minister accused him of plotting to 
drive a wedge between the army and the workers, and of using the former to keep himself 
in power, despite the wishes of the majority of the Lebanese who had had enough of his 
neoliberal economic policies 35 

Relations between the CGTL and the government remained sour for the rest of 1995, 
with both sides preparing for the next round of confrontations Resorting to an age-old 
tactic, the government sought to divide the labor movement in order to undermine tts 
power and overall effectiveness Hariri and his new labor minister, As‘ad Hardan, 
encouraged Bishara, the former CGTL president and president of the Federation of 
Independent Authorities—which represented workers 1n the railway, Beirut port, electric- 
ity, and water sectors—to distance himself from the positions of Abu Rizq Bishara, who 
had been defeated by Abu Rızq ın the July 1993 CGTL election, and perhaps hoped to 
recapture the CGTL presidency, agreed to do so His federation as well as two others—the 
Federation of Unions of Bank Employees and the Federation of Unions of Arrlıne 
Company Employees—suspended their membership in the (then) 44-member CGTL 
executive council Bishara also refused to endorse the CGTL calls for a general strike and 
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32 Al-Nahar, 8 July 1995, p 2 

33 Al-Hayat (London), 18 July 1995, p 3 

34 Ibid See also Harırı”s remarks during a press conference, quoted in Al-Nahar, 20 July 1995, p 16 

35 The strongest criticisms came from former Speaker of the House Husayn al-Husaynı, former Prime 
Minister ‘Umar Karamu, Shaykh Husayn Fadlallah, deputies Nasıb Lahud and Zahir al-Khatıb, and the 
Phalangıst party See Al-Safir 27 October 1995, p 3, Al-Nahar, 20 August 1995, p 4, and Al-Hayat, 22 August 
1995 
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demonstrations on 19 July 1995 and later on 28 February 1996, and on several occasions 
criticized the “bellicose” attitude of Abu Rizq 36 

In Jate 1995 and early 1996, the CGTL began preparing for the seventh session of the 
General Conference of National Associations In a 24-page report to the session, the 
CGTL provided a detailed critique of the government's economic policies 57 As evidence 
of the government’s mismanagement of the economy, the report cited mounting public 
debt, large trade and budgetary deficits, high interest rates which discouraged long term 
investments, and the growing impoverishment of workers and wage earners On political 
issues, the report noted that the Harırı-backed new media law and the ban on demonstra- 
tions constituted an assault on the basic freedoms of the people ?? The decisions of the 
seventh session reiterated the same demands that were made at the previous session and 
on several other occasions This time, however, the CGTL and its allies gave the 
government a one-month ultimatum to respond to their demands before they would call 
for a general strike and anti-government demonstrations ?? 

The ultimatum elicited mixed signals from the government in late January and 
February 1996 One minister leaked to the press that the cabinet was ready to engage in 
a constructive dialogue with the CGTL on condition that the latter not raise any political 
issues Even Hariri sounded more accommodating The government was reluctant, 
however, to make any financial concession, in part because it feared that this might 
Jeopardize the recently approved 1996 budget School teachers and Lebanese University 
professors held strikes 1n February to demand the 1mmediate adoption of the new "grades 
and salaries scale "^! As for the CGTL, it quickly lost patience and set 27 February 1996 
(later changed to 29 February) as the date for its promised general strike and anti- 
government demonstrations ^? 

Once again, the government banned all demonstrations and public gatherings, 
ordering the army to prevent strikes throughout a three-month period “5 Faced with the 
insistence of the CGTL and its allies to hold massive anti-government demonstrations in 
most Lebanese cities and towns, the army command imposed a curfew throughout the 
country that was to start at 4 00 a m on 29 February Fearing a clash with the army, the 
CGTL called off the planned demonstrations at the eleventh hour and vowed to respect 
army orders As a number of observers pointed out, both Harim and the CGTL lost from 
pushing the country to the brink of a major crisis, while the army emerged with its 
reputation untarnished 
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36 Al-Safir, 26 February 1996, p 6, Al-Nahar, 22 August 1996, p 14, and A/-Nahar, 30 August 1996, 
p 10 

37 “Taqrır Muqadam 1la al-Mu'tamar al-VVatanı al-“Am al-Davvra al-Sabi'a " 

38 Ibid, p 5 See also the decisions of the CGTL executive council meeting of 6 February 1996 in 
Al-Safir, 7 February 1996, p 6 

39 Al-Safir, 7 February 1996, p 6 

40 See, for example, the remarks made by an unidentified minister quoted 1n Al-Safir, 10 February 1996, 
p2 

41 Al-Safir, 13 February 1996, p 1, and A/-Safir, 13 February 1996, p 10 

42 See Al-Hayat, 27 February 1996, p 2, and Al-Hayat, 28 February 1996, p 2 

43 See Al-Safir, 28 February 1996, p 3 
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Sensing that his political standing was hurt by this confrontation, Hariri appeared 
willing, in March and early April 1996, to modify his economic program 1n a way that 
would incorporate some of his critics’ demands ^^ Following several preparatory meetings 
with the minister of labor and an advisor to Hann, Abu Rizq visited the prime minister 
at his personal residence 1n Quraytim to discuss the reasons behind the events of late 
February and to remind Hann of the basic CGTL demands 45 After the meeting, Abu Rizq 
sounded cautiously optimistic about the prospects of narrowing the differences between 
the government and the trade unions After some government prodding, business leaders 
had also 1ndicated, 1n early March, that they were willing to discuss labor demands for 
wage increases “6 Accordingly, the Price Index Committee, which includes representatives 
of business, labor, and the Ministry of Labor, held several meetings 1n March 1996 to 
determine the level of increase in the price of basic goods and services in 1995 and 
recommend a cost of living adjustment for 1996 4? 

Meetings of the committee were suspended when it became evident that business 
representatives would not offer more than a 12 to 15 percent wage increment (depending 
on the ability of the individual enterprise to pay), which was far below the 76 percent that 
the CGTL demanded “5 Sensing that the Harırı government was not ready to accept its 
demands and was engaging 1n delaying tactics, the CGTL decided to use the upcoming 
visit of French president Jacques Chirac to Beirut to exert pressure on the government 
Abu Rizq issued a thinly veiled ultimatum: unless the government accepted labor's 
demands immediately, the CGTL would hold a public sit-in in front of parliament to 
coincide with Chirac’s speech before that body Harırı refused to make any immediate 
concessions, and reminded the CGTL that the army still had its orders to prevent any 
demonstration or unauthorized public gathering The CGTL, however, 1nsisted on holding 
its public sit-in on 4 April 1996, the day of Chirac’s arrival in Beirut Once again, the task 
of diffusing a tense situation fell on the army With the full knowledge of the CGTL 
leadership, and even its tacit cooperation, army units blockaded the entrance to the 
building housing the CGTL headquarters, thus “preventing” those inside from marching 
to parliament ^ The CGTL held its sit-in, with full press coverage, but it did so inside its 
headquarters While the 4 April sit-in was first designed to pressure and then just to 
embarrass Harırı, the move backfired It cost the CGTL the support of the majority of 
parliamentarians and broad sections of the Lebanese public, who valued Lebanon’s 
relationship with France The speaker of the House, Nabih Burn, was quoted as saying that 
any attempt to interfere with Chirac's visit would be like collaborating with Israel, 
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44 Al-Safir, 10 February 1996, p 2, and Al-Hayat, 5 March 1996, p 6 

45 Al-Hayat, 5 March 1996, p 6, and A7-Safir, 13 March 1996, p 3 

46 Al-Nahar, 5 March 1996, p 10 

47 Al-Safir, 13 March 1996, p 6 The Price Index Committee is a loosely organized body that includes 
representatives appointed by business groups, the CGTL, and the Ministry of Labor The commuttee’s main role 
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regardless of the intentions of those who made the decision to hold the sit-in In an angry 
editorial in the daily newspaper Al-Nahar, Raja al-Khuri wrote that the sit-in would 
have the effect of “distorting the intimacy that always characterized Lebanese-French 
relations "50 


Government-Labor Relations and the 1996 Israeli Operation in South Lebanon 


On 11 April 1996, Israel launched its “Grapes of Wrath” operation into South 
Lebanon 51 One unintended consequence of the operation was that Hariri's popularity was 
boosted, due to the key role he played 1n negotiating an end to the crisis This intervention 
was perceived as having protected Lebanon’s (and Syria’s) basic interests, and 1t made 
him less vulnerable to attacks from his opponents, including the CGTL With his grip on 
power enhanced, Harin felt that he could make some concessions to labor from a position 
of strength In May 1996, in an unanticipated move, the cabinet approved a complex 
scheme for improving the wage and fringe benefits of workers in the private sector While 
the move was aimed at silencing the critics of the government, 1t had the opposite effect 
Opposition to the wage adjustment scheme quickly developed from three main sources 
First, groups representing the business community rejected the proposed wage increases, 
arguing that such increases would impose heavy financial burdens on enterprises, and that 
some businesses might be even forced to close down 57 The CGTL also rejected the wage 
adjustment scheme, maintaining that the approved wage increases fell far below the 76 
percent increase ıt had been demanding, and that public sector employees were not 
included 1n the scheme In fact, public sector employees, especially school teachers, were 
furious because they felt that the government's scheme was discriminatory and did not 
treat them on a par with private sector workers As usual, school teachers exhibited 
the greatest militancy among public sector employees When strikes failed to get the 
government to approve a new grades and salaries scale for public school teachers, 
the latter suspended grading the official Baccalaureate high school exams, as they had the 
previous year Their decision subjected the government to immense pressure, since the 
fate of about 60,000 students hung in the balance 55 Teachers’ representatives and 
the CGTL resorted to another pressure tactic they threatened to call on their many 
supporters to vote against incumbent deputies and ministers in the summer 1996 
parliamentary elections, unless parliament, before the end of its term, approved a new 
grades and salaries scale for teachers and public sector employees 57 
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50 Al-Nahar, 3 April 1996, p 2 Author's translation 

51 The Israeli operation had two main objectives to destroy Hizballah's bases 1n South Lebanon, and 
to pressure the Lebanese government and army to intervene to stop Hizballah's attacks in South Lebanon The 
operation ended on 27 April with the signing of the “April Understanding" (the main parties to the April 
Understanding were the governments of Lebanon, Israel, Syria, the United States, and France) that barred all 
warring sides from attacking civilians 

52 See, for example, the statements issued by Al-Hay’ at al-Iqtisadiyya (Economic Association), a forum 
that represents employers’ interests, quoted 1n Al-Nahar, 2 April 1996, p 10, and Al-Safir, 16 April 1996, p 6 

53 Al-Nahar, 2 August 1996, p 19, and Al-Nahar, 7 August 1996, p 19 
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To avoid further embarrassment right before a key parliamentary election, Prime 
Minister Harırı and Speaker of the House Bırrı agreed that parliament should vote on the 
1996 grades and salaries scale at its extraordinary session convened to approve the 
modified electoral law After two years of arduous negotiations during which the Maktab 
al-Mu‘alimin (Teachers Bureau), the association that represents the interests of school 
teachers 1n the private and public sectors, resorted to strong pressure tactics, which 
included strikes and suspension of grading of official exams, the parliament finally 
approved most of the teachers’ demands 55 As far as the demands of other public sector 
employees were concerned, these were deferred until after the August-September 1996 
parliamentary elections 


The CGTL and Harirt’s Third Cabinet (November 1997- present ) 


Less than two weeks after the 1996 parliamentary elections of 25 September 1996, 
the CGTL was again on the offensive Abu Rizq, the CGTL leader, was the first speaker 
at a meeting of opposition figures—dubbed Al-Liga’ al-Watani (National Gathering)—to 
protest against government plans to close down most private television and radio 
stations °° In his speech, Abu Rizq denounced the government clamp-down on the private 
media, reiterated all CGTL demands, and warned the government of yet another wave of 
strikes and demonstrations "to end the massacre (of the media) and save the country "57 
At a meeting of a follow-up group that emerged from the “National Gathering," Abu Rizq 
called for a public sit-in in front of the Government Palace on 4 October to be followed 
by a general strike and anti-government demonstrations on 10 October 58 As on previous 
occasions, the army and the internal security forces intervened to prevent the 4 October 
public sit-in in front of the Government Palace, which was scheduled to coincide with the 
weekly meeting of the Council of Ministers The CGTL tried to stage another sit-in in 
front of the Government Palace on 9 October 1996, but the secunty forces again 
intervened and dispersed the few hundred demonstrators,5? injuring slightly one of the 
protestors ın a brief skirmish 60 

On 7 November, Harırı formed his third cabinet, pledging to give priority to tackling 
the country’s social problems and improving the living standards of low income families 
Such promises, however, failed to stem the anger of the CGTL and the political opponents 
of Harırı On 28 November 1996, the CGTL tried to hold its long-promised anti- 
government demonstration, 1n spite of the government ban, to protest against the 
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56 Among those present at the meeting were former Speaker of the House Husayn al-Busaynı, former 
Prime Minister Salim al-Hus, a score of deputies opposed to Harin, and representatives from the Phalangist, 
National Liberals, and Communist parties, as well as Al-Tayyar al-Watam al-Hurr (The Independent National 
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58 Al-Nahar, 3 October 1996, p 10 
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government-planned closure of private radio and television stations (that were established 
during the war years and were operating without licenses), and the alleged deterioration 
1n economic and social conditions As had become the custom, army units intervened and 
violently dispersed the demonstrators Three university students were 1njured and dozens 
more were detained and interrogated 

By the beginning of 1997, the speaker of the House, the prime minister, and most 
ministers had come to the conclusion that there needed to be a change in the leadership 
of the CGTL 61 The government, and ın particular the minister of labor, began a campaign 
to defeat Abu Rızq in the Apri 1997 CGTL elections The government's strategy for 
ousting Abu Rizq focused on licensing the creation of five new federations loyal to 
Speaker of the House Birn, and admitting them to the CGTL, despite Abu Rizq”s 
objections, intervening 1n the elections of at least three federations (already in the CGTL) 
to ensure that their representatives on the CGTL's executive committee would vote 
against Abu Rızq, and luring many of the leaders of the remaining federations away from 
Abu Rızq and his allies €? Government plans for ousting Abu Rizq also benefited from the 
growing divisions within the labor movement, which were due, in part, to personal 
rivalnes and, in part, to the close links that Abu Rizq had developed with the political 
opposition 

On 24 April 1997, and for the first time 1n the history of Lebanon's labor movement, 
two separate elections for the eleven-member bureau of the CGTL’s executive committee 
took place 1n adjacent rooms on the CGTL premises In the first election, held at 10 00 
a m —one hour before the announced time—and ın the absence of representatives from 
the Ministry of Labor, delegates from the federations that stayed loyal to Abu Rizq (about 
12 federations) reelected the latter to a four-year term as CGTL president 9 The Ministry 
of Labor did not send representatives to observe this election and refused to recognize that 
it took place About one hour later, another election took place under the auspices of the 
Ministry of Labor $4 In this second electton—which was held with the participation of the 
five recently licensed federations, loyal to Speaker of the House Bırrı—35 delegates (out 
of 54 who, according to the Ministry of Labor, had the right to vote) elected a rival list 
of 12 candidates headed by Ghanim al-Zughbi, the pro-government candidate 55 The entire 
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61 Hamm had poor relations with Abu Rizq since at least the CGTL strike of July 1995 Birri”s relations 
with Abu Rızq deteriorated after the CGTL tried to stage a sit-in before parliament, and as a result of the CGTL’s 
executive council’s continued opposition to the admission to the CGTL of five new federations of unions that 
were loyal to Birr''s Amal party See Al-Diyar (Beirut), 16 April 1997, p 2 Perhaps the last influential political 
figure to turn against Abu Rizq was Minister of the Displaced Walid Jumblatt, who, according to sources, 
realized by early April that his efforts to change the confrontational approach of Abu Rizq were bearing no fruits 

62 See interview with Abu Rizq 1n Nahar al-Shabab (Beirut) (Appendix to Al-Nahar), 23 April 1997, 
p 30 See also Al-Nahar, 3 April 1997, p. 16, Al-Nahar, 16 April 1997, p. 10, and Al-Duyar, 17 April 1997, p 1 

63 Of the 26 delegates who voted in this election, 24 voted for Abu Rizq See Al-Dryar, 25 April 1997, 
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election process was marred by serious irregularities 66 Certain federations were repre- 
sented by different delegates at the first and second elections, making it unclear who they 
were actually voting for “7 Furthermore, security officers were present ın large numbers 
around and inside the CGTL’s premises, and, according to various accounts, were trying 
to prevent delegates supportive of Abu Rizq's list from entering the CGTL’s premises 68 


LABOR DEMANDS (1992—97) 


All Lebanese governments have had their differences with the CGTL, but 1n the 
1970s, 1980s, and early 1990s, it was relatively easy for the CGTL to wrestle concessions 
from politically weak cabinets Upon coming to power, Hariri adopted a tougher stance 
towards unions because he objected to their tactics and feared that their “exaggerated 
demands" for higher wages and more fringe benefits would jeopardize his economic 
reform program Hariri also resented the fact that the CGTL took a stand on politically 
sensitive matters, such as the implementation of the media law, under the slogan of 
fighting for “basic freedoms and the bread of the poor "$9? There were other basic 1ssues 
over which the two sides clashed during the 1992—97 period, including wages, consumer 
prices, social benefits, foreign workers, and independence of the labor movement 


Wages 


In early 1993, the CGTL demanded a hefty wage increase to compensate workers for 
the loss in purchasing power resulting from inflation in 1992, which CGTL sources 
estimated at 120 percent 7? When Hariri refused to grant any wage increase throughout 
1993, he was severely criticized by trade unions, teachers’ associations and Lebanese 
University professors In early 1994, the Hariri administration, after Just a one-year 
suspension (1993) resumed the practice, begun in the 1980s, of introducing annual 
adjustments to the pay scales of workers ın the private and public sectors Wages were 
increased three times during Harir's tenure (in 1994, 1995, and 1996) 71 Each wage 
increase was preceded by intense negotiations between unions, the government, usually 
represented by the minister of labor, and business associations 

The government found it easier to approve wage increments for private sector 
workers (as 1t did not have to pay the bill) than to increase the salaries of its own public 
sector employees In both 1995 and 1996, the government approved wage increases for 
private sector workers months before 1t agreed, under pressure, to similar raises in the 
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salaries of public sector employees, and, in 1996, the wage increases for public sector 
employees were restricted to Lebanese University professors and school teachers While 
arguably justifiable from a budgetary standpoint, such obvious discrimination against 
public sector employees angered private businesses, which felt they had to accept wage 
increases that the government was balking at giving to public sector employees The wage 
increases also upset the CGTL and its members, who felt they were being treated 
unfairly 72 None of the government-approved wage increases, however, satisfied the 
CGTL, which insisted on much higher increases In July 1994, for example, the CGTL 
demanded (but did not get) an 86 percent wage increase for its members on top of the 
government-approved 40—45 percent raise 73 CGTL leaders repeatedly argued that the 
annual wage adjustments, approved by the Harırı administration, barely kept up with 
annual inflation rates and failed to compensate workers for the loss in purchasing power 
that resulted from previous years of hyper-inflation in the 1980s and early 1990s 7“ It 
should be noted, however, that in 1994 and 1n 1995 the government-approved increase 1n 
wages exceeded the highest estimates of the rise 1n the Consumer Price Index (CPI) The 


TABLE 1 
Increase in Wages and Estimated Increase in CPI 1993-96 
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Average Increase Changes 1n CPI (%) Changes ın CPI (77) 

Year in Wages (0) (Beirut Chamber of Commerce) (According to Ecochifres Magazine) 
I I 
1992 na 80 00 131 10 

1993 000 11 70 8 86 

1994 40—45 00 6 80 12 05 

1995 20 00 9 40 9 92 

1996 11 00 na na 


——— ————  —————— o —C—-——-oıo.ooo,.-xıxyk 


Source Butrus Labakı, Al-Nahar, 19 June 1997, p 16 


11 percent wage increment in 1996 was about the same as the inflation rate, estimated at 
between 10 and 12 percent (see Table 1) ? 


Consumer Prices 


Price increases that are not matched by wage 1ncreases cause wages to decline 1n real 
terms This 1s what happened in Lebanon, especially between 1983 and 1993 Historically, 
Lebanese umons have always demanded close government regulation of the price of 
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consumer goods and services, primarily prices of food, fuel, clothing, electricity, 
education, and health care For instance, the report of the sixth session of the General 
National Conference of Unions and Associations recommended that the government, inter 
aha, "activate the National Council for the Supervision of Prices to decide product prices 
and profit margins Show greater vigilance 1n supervising prices and combating price 
hikes, establish special courts to try those who [unfairly] raise prices, impose maximum 
penalties on violators that can reach confiscation of their products and their distribution 
through cooperatives | Enact modern legislation to prevent the formation of monopolies 
and cartels Reduce electricity fees by 50 percent "76 

Hardly anyone expected the Harırı government to accept such a tall lust of demands 
In theory, the government, through the Ministry of the Economy and Foreign Trade, has 
the power to regulate prices and set profit margins Successive governments, however, 
chose not to exercise those powers, except 1n the cases of bread and gasoline prices. After 
the abolition of the fuel subsidy 1n the mid-1980s, the Lebanese government frequently 
adjusted the price of bread and fuel products to keep them in line with international prices 
Unlike many Arab governments, the Lebanese government does not heavily subsidize the 
price of bread Government opposition to price controls is due to a combination of 
ideological, economical, administrative, and political factors Most senior Lebanese 
officials believe in a market economy, where prices are determined by supply and demand 
with minimum government intervention They also oppose price regulation on the grounds 
that when enforced over a long period of time, price controls cause inefficiencies and 
economic dislocations of the market Furthermore, regulating the prices of thousands of 
items carnes a high, even prohibitive, administrative cost, and requires an army of 
disciplined and well-trained civil servants to ensure that government-set prices and fees 
are observed Since the majority of consumer goods 1s 1mported, the government would 
have to obtain access to prices in the countries of origin and calculate transportation and 
insurance fees 1n order to set a fair price for those goods These are daunting tasks that the 
Lebanese bureaucracy cannot handle Finally, opposition to price controls does not only 
come from government and private businesses that do not want government regulation, it 
also comes from landowners, who are against rent control, as well as doctors, hospitals 
and private schools that insist on their freedom to decide the fees they charge No 
government can afford to altenate all these powerful interests In brief, there 1s little chance 
that the present government or any future one will attempt to tighten controls over prices 


Workers' Social Benefits 


Before 1975, trade unions fought hard to protect workers against arbitrary firing, and 
to establish their right to paid holidays and a variety of social benefits These benefits, 
known collectively as tagdimat ytima‘ryya (social offerings), came to include medical 
insurance, transportation allowances, educational benefits and financial assistance to 
pi 


76 General Labor Union, “Al-Tawstyyat wa al-Muqararat li al-Mu’tamar al-Niqabi al-‘Am fi Dawratim 
al-Sadisa," p 13 Quotation translated by author 
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dependents, severance payments, and (most importantly) retirement pensions, or end of 
service compensations President Shihab and to a lesser extent, his two successors, Charles 
Hilw (1964-70) and Sulayman Franııyya (1970-76), understood the need to integrate 
urban workers into the political system through higher wages and improved social 
benefits As the real value of wages declined after 1975, however, so did the real value of 
those benefits, because they were calculated on the basis of nominal wages 

In several statements, Abu Rizq deplored the decline in the real value of social 
benefits, calling on the government to take corrective action 77 The CGTL also criticized 
the mismanagement of the National Fund for Social Security, which handles medical 
Insurance and retirement pensions, and the practice of computing the value of a number 
of social benefits on the basis of the 1992 minimum wage of LL118,000 that reduced their 
total value 78 

The CGTL lost the battle to increase the real value of social benefits, due to 
opposition from both the government and the private business sector Since the end of the 
civil war m 1990, employer associations have criticized the social benefits system in 
Lebanon, arguing that it 1s too expensive and wasteful Most of these criticisms have been 
directed at retirement pensions As one source close to the Association of Lebanese 
Industrialists put it “The contributions to the retirement fund constitute the employers’ 
single most important cause of worry ”?9 In 1996, many businesses, particularly smaller 
ones, were months behind on their payments to the retirement fund (part of the National 
Fund for Social Security) 50 With a minimum of 6,000 employees reaching retirement age 
every year (costing around $38 million annually), the resources of the retirement fund may 
soon dry up unless businesses agree to increase their contributions and to make them on 
time Government, employer associations and the CGTL are aware of the need for 
reforming the pension system, but they do not agree on how to do so The future of the 
retirement fund may prove to be an explosive issue, intensifying the conflict between state, 
business and labor The current CGTL leadership will be hard pressed by its labor 
constituency to fight for preserving the real value of pensions, an uneasy task given annual 
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77 See for example Abu Rızq”s interview with Al-Nahar a few days after his election in July 1993 to 
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78 The exchange rate fluctuated widely throughout 1992 So while LL118,000 represented $134 on 1 
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al-Ijtima't wa 'Ilaqatihi bi al-Tanmıyya” (Social Security and its Relation to Development), Ab'ad, no 6, May 
1997, pp 114-26, and Amur ‘Abd al-Malik, *Al-Daman al-Ijtima‘: wa I‘adat Tawzi* al-Dakhl” (Social Security 
and Income Redistribution), Ab‘ad, no 6, May 1997, pp 127-40 
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inflation and the reluctance of many businesses to make timely contributions to the 
retirement fund 


Foreign Workers 


Estimates put the number of foreign workers in Lebanon in 1997 at between 1-1 2 
million * There are at least as many foreign workers as there are local ones Most foreign 
workers are Syrian (between 600,000 and 800,000), who enter Lebanon without travel 
documents and do not need work permits Virtually all construction work 1s being done 
by Syrians SOLIDERE, the Hariri-backed company ın charge of reconstructing down- 
town Beirut, 1s, by far, the single largest employer of Syrian workers in Lebanon A Synan 
worker earns about $300 a month and remits most of his earnings back home 52 Abu Rizq 
repeatedly criticized the government’s extremely liberal policy toward foreign employ- 
ment, arguing that foreign workers contribute to domestic unemployment and siphon off 
local resources 53 Government officials have been very reluctant to tackle directly the 1ssue 
of foreign workers for several reasons, paramount among which 1s the fear of upsetting the 
Syrian authorities over the issue of Syrian workers 1n Lebanon 


Independence and Unity of the Labor Movement 


All CGTL presidents have sought to limit government intervention 1n the internal 
affairs of the labor movement This was easy during the civil war years because the 
government was weak After the war, however, the government, and more particularly 
Hariri’s cabinets, sought to reestablish a measure of control over the CGTL and the labor 
movement One technique used by the Ministry of Labor was to license new federations 
that were loyal to particular state officials and then push for their inclusion 1n the CGTL 
executive committee Realizing that the government was trying to build a loyal majority 
for itself within the CGTL’s executive committee, CGTL presidents Bishara and Abu Rizq 
did their utmost to prevent the admission of these federations 84 Although Bishara had his 
differences with the government, the minister of labor, Al-Amin, backed his candidacy for 
another term as CGTL president, as part of a deal to prevent the election of certain 
anti-government candidates to the bureau of the executive committee 85 

As noted above, Bishara and most of the government-backed candidates lost 1n the 
1993 election Bishara's loss created the first serious fracture within the CGTL Following 
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81 Al-Nahar, 3 April 1997, p 2 

82 Author”s interviews with private builders who employ pnmarily unskilled Syrian workers 

83 See, for example, Abu Rizq’s remarks to the press, quoted in Al-Nahar, 3 May 1996, p 9 

84 Personal interviews with Yasir Ni‘mi, Secretary General of the CGTL, in Beirut in July 1996, and 
with Ghassan Shluq, economic advisor to the CGTL, in Beirut in July 1996 

85 Prior to the July 1993 election, Bishara settled his differences with the Ministry of Labor, and agreed 
to exclude delegates with communist or strongly leftist leanings from his list His list was referred to in the press 
as the ‘amr al-waqi' (fait accompli) list Al-Nahar, 8 July 1993, p 9 Bishara”s deal with the government cost 
him the support of the communist delegates, and contributed to his loss of the presidency by three votes to Abu 
Rızq, out of 44 votes (members of the CGTL’s executive commutttee), Abu Rizq received 23 and Bishara 21 
Al-Nahar, 9 July 1993, p 8 
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his defeat, Bishara's federation froze its membership in the CGTL, and established direct 
contacts with the government Bishara went on to establish a rival federation to the CGTL, 
although it 1s not clear what unions are represented 1n this group 56 Growing divisions 
within the labor movement served the government well With Bishara and Abu Rizq 
competing for the leadership of the labor movement, the government was able to claim 
that 1ts conflict was with Abu Rizq, and not with the whole labor movement On the other 
hand, Abu Rizq's militancy and political activism led the government to seek tighter 
control over the labor movement, which it achieved with the defeat of Abu Rizq and the 
election of the more moderate Ghanım Zughbi to the presidency of the CGTL on 24 April 
1997 Abu Rızq, however, recaptured the presidency of the CGTL 1n the July 1998 
elections 


The Media Law and Basic Political Freedoms 


Unlike his predecessors, who tended to steer clear of strictly political matters, Abu 
Rızq interpreted his mandate as CGTL president much more liberally to include standing 
up for the basic political rights of society This was 1n line with Abu Rizq’s view of the 
CGTL as part and parcel of civil society in Lebanon 57 Under Abu Rizq's leadership, the 
CGTL demanded that the government respect people's right to hold peaceful demonstra- 
tions, ensure the impartiality of the state-run media, legalize existing (privately owned) 
radio and television stations, and recognize the right of these stations to air political 
programs without government censorship One major source of friction in Abu Rizq's 
relations with the prime minister between 1994 and 1996 was the government campaign 
to greatly reduce the number of privately owned radio and television stations by offering 
licenses to only a relatively small number of selected radio and television stations, and 
forcing the rest to close down The CGTL leadership opposed the government clamp- 
down on the independent media, because 1t saw it as an attempt by Hariri to silence his 
critics For his part, Hariri (supported by many high ranking state officials) reyected any 
negotiations with the CGTL on political issues (1 e , the media law, and the “right” of the 
government to ban all demonstrations) 


CONCLUSION 


At no time in Lebanon's history was there more conflict 1n state-labor relations than 
during Abu Rızq”s first term as CGTL president (July 1993-April 1997) Under Abu 
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86 Bishara's rival federation is called Ittihad al-Niqabat al-Qita‘iyya (Federation of Sectoral Syndi- 
cates) 

87 See, for example, Abu Rizq's speech at the 3 October 1996 sit-in close to Government House (to 
protest the government plan to shut down most private radio and telvision statatons), Al-Diyar, 4 October 1996 
See also Abu Rizq’s remarks after visiting the Maronite Patriarch on 5 October 1996, when he said inter alia 
“Freedom 1s essential for Lebanon, Lebanon cannot exist without freedom, especially freedom of the media, 
which 1s the key to maintaining freedom of speech and freedom of expression Freedom and bread are a 
constant theme for us at CGTL, when our freedom and our bread are ın danger, we are all soldiers fighting for 
them Because by doing so we would be defending Lebanon and its continuation ’ Al-Nahar, 5 October 
1996, p 3 Quotation translated by the author 
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Rızq”s leadership, the CGTL challenged virtually every policy initiative. of the Hann 
administration, and fostered close ties with the prime minister's political opponents But 
despite his courage, forceful personality and political links, Abu Rizq was no match for 
the prime minister. Hariri was determined to prevent the CGTL from forcing concessions 
from the government, or becoming an alternative forum, to that of his government, for 
launching policy initiatrves When the state mobilized its resources against Abu Rızq, the 
latter’s defeat became a foregone conclusion In 1997, Abu Rizq was defeated not in the 
street, but by governmental intervention in the CGTL election and with the help of 
Lebanon’s legal system, which upheld the victory of his rival Al-Zughbi 

The 24 April 1997 CGTL election was probably the most divisive event in the recent 
history of Lebanon’s labor movement Abu Rizq and his allies continued their relentless 
attacks on the new CGTL leadership Despite his interrogation and brief detention by the 
authorities 1n July 1997, Abu Rizq maintained that he was the legitimate president of the 
CGTL 55 Caught up in its internal conflicts, the CGTL became ineffective as a pressure 
group and as the representative of labor 1n the dialogue with the government and with 
business As a matter of fact, the tripartite dialogue (between state, labor and business) 
over wages, reform of the National Fund for Social Security, and workers’ social benefits 
has been suspended since early 1996 The main loser from all of this has been labor The 
removal of Abu Rizq in April 1997 and the election of the more pragmatic Ghanim 
al-Zughbi to the CGTL presidency provided an opportunity to relaunch the dialogue 
between labor, business and the state The government, however, failed to make any 
meaningful concessions to labor in 1997 or the first part of 1998, which probably 
contributed to Al-Zughbi’s unexpected decision to resign from the CGTL presidency It 
1s yet to be seen whether the surprise re-election of Abu Rizq on 31 July 1998 to the CGTL 
presidency will lead to a new wave of confrontations with the government, or whether the 
two sides (the government and the CGTL) have learned from the mistakes of the past and 
will try to put their relationship on a new footing 89 
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88 See, for example, the open letter addressed by Abu Rizq and Yasir Ni‘mi to the prime minister. Cited 
in Al-Nahar, 3 October 1997, p 8 
89 For the circumstances surrounding Abu Rizq’s reelection, see Al-Safir, 29 July 1998, p 6, Al-Safir, 
31 July 1998, pp 1, 21, Al-Dryar al-Igtisad: (Beirut) (Appendix to Al-Diyar), 29 July 1998, pp 17-18, and 
Al-Diyar al-Iqtisadi, 30 July 1998, pp 17-18 
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THE PERFORMANCE OF THE MUSLIM 
BROTHERHOOD IN THE EGYPTIAN 
SYNDICATES: AN ALTERNATIVE 
FORMULA FOR REFORM? 


Ninette S Fahmy 


This article examines the role of both the state and the Muslim Brotherhood in the 
Egyptian professional syndicates It shows that the ascendancy of the Muslim 
Brothers in the syndicates came at a tume when the latter had been weakened by 
both external and internal factors The article attempts to demonstrate that the 
performance of the Muslim Brothers in the syndicates reflects their inherent 
inability to manage the affairs of the syndicates efficiently, and also reveals their 
unethical conduct that is no different from that of their predecessors 


TL. development of professional associations 1n Egypt has murrored the various phases 
of Egypt's twentieth century history, reflecting the relationship between the regime in 
power and civil society Egyptian syndicates, which date back to 1912, have fluctuated 
between being pluralist or being corporatist organizations depending on the prevailing 
political conditions. Despite their professional basis, most Egyptian syndicates were, until 
the early 1980s, under the control of either the government or of a number of liberal forces 
ın society 

After 1982, the Muslim Brotherhood began to develop a strong presence in 
professional syndicates Members of the organization even came to dominate some 
syndicates, including those that were once politically liberal The aim of this article 1s first, 
to explore the factors that contributed to this development, second, to assess the 
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performance of the Muslim Brotherhood 1n some of the Egyptian professional syndicates, 
and third, to examine the government’s attempts to block the influence of the Brotherhood 
in the syndicates 


THE RISE OF THE MUSLIM BROTHERS IN THE SYNDICATES 


There are 22 professional syndicates 1n Egypt with a total of 3 5 million members ! 
The ascendancy of the Muslim Brothers as a controlling majority took place in the five 
most politically active syndicates, representing doctors, engineers, pharmacists, scientists, 
and lawyers In addition, the Muslim Brothers attempted to control other syndicates 
through affiliated syndicates outside of Cairo, or through the activities of the syndicates' 
Liberty and Islamic Law committees ? 

The doctors were the first to witness the ascendancy of the Muslim Brothers 1n their 
syndicate In 1984, the Muslim Brothers managed to win seven out of 25 seats in the 
Doctors Syndicate's governing council, and 1n 1992 they won the majority of the seats 1n 
the Doctors Syndicate's general council and the majority of seats in the affiliated 
syndicates of Cairo, Alexandria, Giza, and Daqahliyya ? In 1987, the Muslim Brotherhood 
won 54 out of 61 seats in the Engineers Syndicate’s general assembly and all the seats in 
the syndicate's council elections held 1n 1988 4 

Muhammad ‘Abd al-Quddus, the son of the famous Egyptian writer, Ihsan ‘Abd 
al-Quddus, and an active member of the Muslim Brotherhood,° rose to prominence in the 
Journalists Syndicate after its 1985 election He then became a permanent member 1n the 
syndicate council and has remained a member to this day It should be noted that despite 
“Abd al-Quddus” affiliation to the Muslim Brotherhood, he has run as an independent in 
the syndicate’s council elections five consecutive times 9 In the 1995 Journalists Syndicate 
council’s elections, another Muslim Brotherhood member, Salah ‘Abd al-Maqsud, won a 
seat 1n the syndicate’s council, raising the Brotherhood’s representation in that syndicate 
to two out of 12 council members ? 

In the Lawyers Syndicate, the Muslim Brotherhood succeeded for the first time in 
winning the majority of seats in the syndicate's council elections in 1992, under the 
presidency of the government-endorsed candidate Ahmad al-Khawaja 8 In an interview, 
Usama “Asfur, son of Muhammad 'Asfur, a prominent Wafdist lawyer and the leader of 
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1 ‘Abd al-“Afı”Ahmad, Al-Haraka al-Islamiyya fi Misr wa Qadıyya al-Tahawwul al-Dimuqrati (Cairo 
Al-Ahram Center for Translation and Publication, 1995), p 252 

2 These committees were established by the Muslim Brotherhood’s members in all the syndicates The 
aim of these committees 1s to build support, through conferences and public lectures, for shari'a (Islamic law) 
as the system of law 1n Egypt 

3 Ahmad, Al-Haraka al-Islamiyya fi Misr wa Qadıyya al-Tahawwul al-Dimugrati, p 253 

4 Ibid 

5 Robert Bianchi, Unruly Corporatism, Associational Life in. Twentieth-Century Egypt (Oxford 
Oxford University Press, 1989), p 114 

6 Al-Tagrir al-İstratıyı al- Arabi li Sanat 1995 (The Arab Strategic Report for 1995) (Carro Al-Ahram 
Center for Political and Strategic Studies, 1996), p 434 
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the anti-government faction within the Lawyers Syndicate, described to this author how 
the Muslim Brothers rose to power in the Lawyers Syndicate Al-'Asfur claimed that thus 
was apparently the result of a deal between Al-Khawaja and the syndicate's members 
affiliated to both the Muslim Brotherhood and Al-Jihad (another Islamist group) In order 
to preserve his leadership in the syndicate and to continue to combat the anti-government 
faction made up primarily of liberal Wafdists, Al-Khawaja accepted a predominantly 
Islamic council? It 1s interesting to note that 1n none of the syndicates in which the 
takeover took place did the Muslim Brothers attempt to compete for the presidency of the 
syndicate On the contrary, the Muslim Brothers consistently supported the elected 
presidents, who, in every case, were government candidates, in return for those 
candidates’ mediation with the regime on the Brotherbood's behalf !? 

Some analysts have argued that the reason behind the Muslim Brothers’ decision to 
exert political control over the syndicates was 1n reaction to the government’s harassment 
in the 1980s of Islamists 1n Egypt, and its imposition of various restrictions on them both 
inside and outside parliament Those restrictions had prevented the Muslim Brotherhood 
from acting as an opposition party, and had caused a decline in its representation 1n 
parliament in the 1990s !! These analysts see an inverse relation between the rise 1n power 
of the Muslim Brothers within the syndicates and their declining representation in 
parliament 

This argument, however, 1s untenable because the Muslim Brothers started to rise to 
power 1n the syndicates (more specifically 1n the Doctors Syndicate) as early as 1984, and 
it was in the 1987 national legislative elections that they achieved their highest level of 
representation in parliament This author argues, instead, that the Muslim Brotherhood’s 


TABLE 1 
Islamists in the Egyptian Syndicates in 1995 
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Total Number of Number of Members 
Syndıcate Councıl Members on the Islamist List 

6£00040::c97——— 
The Doctors Syndıcate 27 20 
The Engineers Syndicate 61 45 
The Pharmacists Syndicate 25 17 
The Scientists Syndicate 25 17 
The Lawyers Syndicate 25 18 
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Source Aman: Qandil, Al-Dawr al-Sıyası li Jama ‘at al-Masalıh fi Misi, Dirasa lt-Halat Nigabat al-Atiba’ (The 


Political Role of Interest Groups in Egypt A Study of the State of the Doctors Syndicate) (Cairo Center for 
Political and Strategic Studies, 1995), p 34 
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11 See, for example, ibid, p 245 
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alliance with political parties, as well as its involvement in the professional syndicates, are 
part of a strategy that targets the educated middle class In contrast, the Muslim Brothers' 
work within the Islamic private voluntary organizations has focused primarily on reaching 
the poorer segments of Egyptian society 

The factors that facilitated the Muslim Brothers! takeover of the syndicates can be 
divided into three categories those that relate to the movement itself, those that are the 
product of the legal and political system 1n which the syndicates function, and those that 
result from the 1nternal weaknesses of the syndicates 


Factors Related to the Muslim Brotherhood 


During the 1980s, a new generation ascended to leadership positions within the 
Muslim Brotherhood Some of the new leaders included ‘Assam al-“Aryan, “Abd 
al-Mun“ım Abu al-Futuh, Hılmı al-Jazzar, and Ibrahim al-Za faranı 12 A decade earlıer, 
these leaders had been politically active in student unions at the universities of Cairo, “Ayn 
Shams and Alexandria 15 They had been among the founders of the Islamic student 
movement in Egypt in the 1970s, known as Al-Jama‘a al-Islamiyya (the Islamic Group), 
which later established a military wing In 1978, when some of the young leaders of the 
Islamic Group were arrested, the Muslim Brotherhood’s lawyers volunteered to defend 
them ın exchange for their joining the Muslim Brotherhood Some of the Islamic Group's 
leaders reyected the Muslim Brothers’ offer because of the difference in agenda between 
the two groups Others, however, were coopted, including such prominent leaders as 
Muhy al-Din Ahmad and Abu al-'Ala' al-Hadi from Upper Egypt, Al-‘Aryan, Al-Jazzar 
and Abu al-Futuh from Cairo University, and Ahmad “Umar and Al-Za“faranı from 
Alexandria University 

It was only after President Anwar al-Sadat’s assassination 1n 1981, however, and due 
to police harassment of the Islamic Group, that the members who had defected from the 
Islamic group openly affiliated themselves to the Muslim Brotherhood 1“ These younger 
Muslim Brother leaders (in their mid- and late-forties), with the political training and 
organizational skills they had acquired while working 1n the student unions, decided to 
play by the rules and challenge the regime at every level, including in parliament and in 
civil society institutions such as the professional syndicates !5 


Factors Related to the Legal and Political System 


Since the mid-1950s, the government has attempted to control the syndicates and has 
undermined their power and autonomy The government's indirect control of the 
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syndicates can be seen in the syndicates’ bylaws, which prohibit the members from 
involvement in any political activities The state also employs other devices to exert 
control over syndicates For example, during President Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir’s era 
(1954-70), Law number 8 of 1958 was passed requiring all candidates running for 
elections in syndicates’ councils to be members of the ruling party, the National Union, 
and its successor, the Arab Socialist Union !6 This law was applicable until 1977, when 
an amendment obliged candidates running for council membership to first obtain the 
approval for their candidacy from the state's General Attorney 

Under presidents Nasir and Sadat, the state allocated itself the right to dissolve 
syndicate councils In March 1954, for example, Nasir dissolved the Lawyers Syndicate 
council and dismissed its officers because the Lawyers Syndicate had sided with General 
Muhammad Nayib, in the Nasir-Najib confrontation, and had demanded that the army 
return to the barracks and that political parties and democracy be restored !? That same 
year, and for the same reasons, the Journalists Syndicate was also dissolved !5 In 1971, 
Sadat ordered the dissolution of all syndicates 1n an attempt to break the power of the Arab 
Socialist Union and remove its members from syndicates’ presidencies and councils !? In 
1981, because of the Lawyers Syndicate’s increasing criticism of Sadat’s foreign policy, 
and particularly of his peace treaty with Israel, Sadat cracked down on the syndicate and 
dissolved its council Later, five of its council members, including its president, 
Al]-Khawaja, were imprisoned 2° 

The government has also intervened 1n syndicate elections, by officially endorsing 
particular candidates,?! by postponing syndicate elections beyond the official deadlines set 
by law,? or by extending or cutting short council terms in office 73 This happened 
frequently under Nasir and Sadat, and has continued under President Husn1 Mubarak 

Coercion against syndicates 1s yet another means used by the government to control 
syndicates Both the Sadat and Mubarak regimes have used the police to prevent some 
syndicates, especially the Lawyers Syndicate, from holding symposia that were perceived 
by the regime as critical of state policies or promoting anti-government views The police 
was also used by the state, especially in the case of the Lawyers Syndicate, to support 
government-endorsed candidates against other candidates, and to assist their reinstatement 
after they lost an election 

Threats to abolish a syndicate were also used by the Nasir and Sadat regimes to warn 
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the members of politically active syndicates to become less active In 1961, for example, 
Nasir threatened to abolish all professional syndicates during the meeting of the 
organizing commuttee for the National Conference of the People’s Forces 24 In 1979 and 
1980, Sadat threatened to abolish the Journalists Syndicate and reduce its status to that of 
a private club ?5 These restrictive measures no doubt contributed to the weakness of 
syndicates and their inability to protect or even represent their members’ interests, and had 
a negative impact on member affiliation and participation in syndicate council elections 

Another factor which has further undermined professional syndicates 1n Egypt has 
been the role of political parties 1n the syndicates The general weakness of political 
parties, 1n the last three decades, and the parties’ failure to mobilize support at the 
grassroots level led them to transfer their political activities to the syndicates The parties 
brought with them their feuds, and turned the syndicates into pitched battlegrounds In the 
late 1980s, for instance, competing factions of the Wafd Party fought their internal 
political battles within the Lawyers Syndicate 7° 


Factors Related to the Internal Weaknesses of the Syndicates 


Egyptian professional syndicates suffer from a number of serious problems A major 
source of weakness inherent in most syndicates 1n Egypt, and one which facilitated the rise 
of the Muslim Brothers, has been the syndicates’ internal divisions and factionalism 
Power struggles have taken place 1n most syndicates between various factions that have 
even resorted to the courts to resolve their disputes The Lawyers Syndicate, once an 
active professional association, became paralyzed by internal struggles between 1986 and 
199027 that even prevented ıt from convening its general assembly Factional struggles ın 
the Commercial Employees Syndicate over the presidency lasted from 1983 to 1988 and 
reached the courts, where the dispute was finally resolved in 1989 28 

The basis for the formation of any syndicate 1s a commonality of interests and 
objectives Egyptian syndicates, however, are not cohesive because they represent groups 
that have different interests For example, the Lawyers Syndicate includes both public 
sector lawyers, and those who practice law privately, including university professors 
Because each segment has different interests and problems, and 1s affiliated with different 
organizations, 1t is hard for the syndicate to cater to the demands of all its members The 
same problem exists in the Commercial Employees Syndicate, which includes graduates 
of the departments of commerce, economics and political science at various universities, 
as well as graduates of higher institutes of commerce The Teachers Syndicate fares no 
better, as its members include elementary school teachers, high school teachers, and 
nn 
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college professors ?? The diversity 1n the social and professional basis of the syndicates 
not only contributes to internal divisions and factionalism within the syndicates, but also 
undermines the members’ sense of belonging and their loyalty to their professional 
association 

Egyptian syndicates also suffer from lengthy and autocratic leadership At a time 
when a major demand of civil society groups in Egypt 1s to amend the constitution and 
limit the number of times a head of state can run for office, the top leadership of all major 
syndicates remains unchanged In the Lawyers Syndicate for example, Al-Khawayja’s term 
in office as president of the syndicate extended from 1966-71, then from 1977-80, 
and from 1982-95 ‘Uthman Ahmad ‘Uthman assumed the Engineers Syndicate leader- 
ship from 1979 until 1991, while Salah Jalal’s presidency of the Journalists Syndicate 
lasted from 1981-87 This longevity ın office, which characterizes both the syndicates 
and the political parties in Egypt, demonstrates the failure of those institutions to rid 
themselves of the problems for which they criticize the regime so openly 

The problem of longevity ın office 1s exacerbated by the authoritarian way in which 
the syndicates are managed In the Lawyers Syndicate, all major decisions were taken by 
Al-Khawaja and his entourage without the participation of the syndicate’s general 
assembly in the decision-making process ?? In the Engineers Syndicate, major decisions 
were taken solely by “Uthman, the syndicate’s president, without the approval or the 
participation of the syndicate’s council 3! The decision on where to invest syndicate 
money, for example, was taken by ‘Uthman alone without the approval of the syndicate’s 
council The funds were invested in 16 projects of which 14 were losing money 32 

It is ironic that, while syndicates, political parties and other organizations criticize the 
government for being intolerant and repressive of opposition movements, the syndicates 
themselves are intolerant of internal criticism and reluctant to abide by syndicate rules In 
the 1990s, for instance, 1t has become quite common for losing factions to reject election 
results and to defy the court orders to abide by the results 33 

The credibility and prestige of professional syndicates have been further eroded by 
charges of corruption, waste of funds and embezzlement that have been made against 
syndicate members and their leaders, including those in the Lawyers and Engineers 
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Syndicates 95 Falsification of syndicate election results has been another charge levied 
against the syndicates In 1989, for example, the council of the Commercial Employees 
Syndicate had to nullify the elections of one of its affiliated syndicates 1n Alexandria, after 
ıt was proven that the results of the elections had been falsified 35 

These problems have had an adverse effect on the performance of the syndicates, and 
have been the principal cause for the low council election turnouts Membership 
participation has not exceeded ten percent in most of these elections, including those 1n the 
highly politicized Lawyers and Journalists Syndicates, and 1s as low as three percent 1n 
some cases 36 Furthermore, the large gap that exists between the number of enlisted 
members and those who have the nght to vote (because they have paid their annual 
subscriptions), reflects not only the presence of an apathetic majority, but also the lack of 
trust of the members 1n their syndicates as associations that are promoting and protecting 
their interests The existence of an apathetic majority and a highly-skilled and organized 
Muslim Brother minority within the syndicates has facilitated the latter’s successful 
takeover of many of the syndicates’ top leadership positions 


THE PERFORMANCE OF THE MUSLIM BROTHERHOOD IN THE SYNDICATES 


A major criterion for assessing the performance of the Muslim Brotherhood within 
the syndicates 1s the active participation of its members in council elections Of the five 
syndicates (the Doctors, Engineers, Lawyers, Pharmacists, and Scientists Syndicates) 1n 
which the Muslim Brothers have a controlling majority of the governing councils, the 
Doctors Syndicate 1s perhaps one of the best examples to use to examine the role of the 
Muslim Brotherhood in the syndicates elections It was the first syndicate in which 
the Muslim Brotherhood assumed control of the council (1n 1984), and hence provides the 
longest time frame for an in-depth assessment of the leadership role played by the Muslim 
Brothers It 1s also considered by Islamists a model of good management to be emulated 57 

Table 2 shows the electoral turnout in the council elections of the Doctors Syndicate 
between 1982 and 1992 The table indicates an increase in the number of participants in 
the syndicate's council elections since 1984, the year the Muslim Brothers took control of 
the council. An analysis of the electoral turnout 1n the Doctors Syndicate demonstrates that 
since 1984, and except for the years 1990 and 1992, the proportion of the participants 1n 
council elections to the total number of syndicate members never exceeded 15 percent 
(and was as low as ten percent m 1984) This low syndicate election turnout confirms the 


Et 

34 For the corruption in the Engineers Syndicate, see Qandil, "Al-Jara' 1m al-Iqtisadiyya al-Mustahdatha 
fi al-Niqabat al-Mihaniyya " Information about the corruption in the Lawyers Syndicate was given to the author 
1n an interview with Usama ‘Asfur, Cairo, Apri] 1997 

35 Al-Taqrır al-Istratyt al-“Arabı li Sanat 1989, p 467 

36 Aman: Qandil, "Al-Jama'at al-Mihantyya wa al-Musharaka al-Siyasiyya” (Professional Groups and 
Political Participation), a report presented at the Symposium for Political Participation in Egypt (Cairo The Arab 
Center for Research, 1992), p 24 

37 Amani Qandil, “Taqyyım A‘da’ al-Islamıyyın fi al-Niqabat al-Mihaniyya" (Evaluation of the 
Islamist Members ın the Professional Syndicates), a report presented to the 5th Franco-Egyptian Symposium 
entitled “The Phenomenon of Political Violence" (Cairo The Research Center for Political Studies, University 
of Cairo, 1993), p 28 
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TABLE 2 
The Electoral Turnout ın the Doctors Syndicate 
Number Proportion of Proportion of 
of Number with Number Participants to Those _ Participants to the 

Syndicate the Right Participating Who Have the Right Total Number 
Year Members to Vote In Elections to Vote (%) of Members (%)* 
1982 50,000 20,000 2,000 10 4 
1984 60,000 30,000 6,000 20 10 
1986 75,000 40,000 11,000 275 146 
1988 90,000 50,000 12,000 24 13 
1990 100,000 65,000 21,000 32 21 
1992 110,000 70,000 30,000 43 27 








Source Qandil, “Taqyyım A‘da’ al-Islamıyyın fi al-Niqabat al-Mihaniyya," p 28 “These percentages were 
calculated by the author 


existence of an apathetic majority The increase to 21 percent of the proportion of 
participants ın the council’s elections in 1990 and to 27 percent in 1992 is not necessarily 
an indication of the success of the Muslim Brothers 1n mobilizing part of the apathetic 
majority, as some analysts have argued ?? The increase 1n the proportion of those who 
actually voted can be attributed 1n large measure to the Ministry of Health, which payed 
the membership dues of the pro-government members in the Doctors Syndicate to 
encourage them to vote ın order to counter the influence of the Muslim Brothers 5? It is 
worth noting that the same strategy of membership mobilization was used by the Muslim 
Brothers 1n the Lawyers Syndicate, in the 1992 elections, when they attempted to entice 
anti-government lawyers to vote for them by offering to pay their dues 

At a time when the Muslim Brotherhood was criticizing both the government and 
other secular political forces in the syndicates for falsifying the results of a number of 
syndicate council elections, they were doing the same thing In fact, the Muslim Brothers 
appear to have outwitted the government 1n this area. Before the 1995 council elections 
of the Engineers Syndicate, for example, the government exerted a huge effort to mobilize 
its supporters Those supporters included 18,000 engineers who worked in the public 
sector, 13,000 engineers who were army officers and whose dues were paid by the armed 
forces, and a number of engineers who worked for the ministries of irrigation, industry and 
housing, and whose dues were paid by their respective ministries “0 Thus, the total number 
of government supporters whose dues had been paid by the state and hence had the right 
to vote, reached 60,000 

However, the Muslim Brothers committee that was assigned to supervise the 
elections presented the judicial commuttee with the names of only 70,000 engineers out of 


nı 
38 Ibid 
39 Ibid, p 26 
40 Ruz al-Yusuf (Cairo), 20 February 1995 
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a total of 220,000 who had paid their annual dues and who, therefore, had the right to vote 
The omitted names belonged to the opponents of the Muslim Brothers, many of whom 
were government employees “1 Several complaints were submitted to the judicial 
committee by those engineers who had paid their dues but had failed to find their names 
on the voting list As a result, the judicial committee postponed the elections seven 
times ^^ Meanwhile the Muslim Brothers committee that was supervising the elections 
stubbornly insisted that 1ts list was correct, since 1t was the committee's computer which 
had prepared the list ^? This made other members in the syndicate joke that the computer 
was now expected to provide false results since it was a “Bearded Computer,’ a 
reference to the beards worn by the Islamists 

In the 1993 council elections of the affiliated Lawyers Syndicate of the Giza 
governorate, the syndicate's council treasurer, the council's assistant secretary and a 
former member of the syndicate's council, submitted a complaint to the syndicate's 
general council asserting that the Muslim Brothers had omitted from the voting lists some 
of the names of lawyers who had paid their annual dues, and had added the names of 369 
lawyers who did not reside or even work in Giza As a result, the head of the judiciary 
committee decided to postpone the elections ^ 

The media reported that during the 1990 council elections of the Doctors Syndicate, 
the Muslim Brothers had tried to prevent Christian doctors from voting They had done so 
directly by not 1ssuing voter cards to Christians, and indirectly by holding the elections on 
Good Friday 46 In the affiliated Doctors Syndicate council elections in the Daqahliyya 
governorate in 1992, the press reported that the names of some Christian doctors had been 
taken off the voters lists by the Muslim Brothers ^' The same thing was reported to have 
taken place 1n the 1995 council elections of the Engineers Syndicate, which the Muslim 
Brotherhood controlled 48 

some Muslim Brothers have claimed that change in the council leadership of 
syndicates under their control has taken place more frequently than ın other syndicates 
These changes, however, have been confined to members of the Muslim Brotherhood,“? 
and have taken place 1n an undemocratic way 

Supporters of the Muslim Brothers expected that after they took control of the 
syndicates councils, unity and cohesion would replace the dissention and fragmentation 
that had characterized these syndicates during the previous four decades In fact, nothing 
changed much struggles and factionalization continued within the syndicates, this time 
between the Muslim Brothers and the secular forces 1n the syndicates The formation of 
an independent Association of Egypt's Doctors 1s the result of the ongoing struggle 
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43 Ibid 

44 Ibid 

45 Al-Ahalt (Cairo), 22 December 1993 

46 Ahmad, Al-Harakat al-Islamiyya fi Misr wa Qadtyya al-Tahawwul al-Dimuqrati, p 264 
47 AL-Ahalı, 15 March 1995 

48 Ibid 

49 Qandil, “Taqyyım A“da” al-İslamıyyın fi al-Nıqabat al-Mihanıyya ” 
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between a group of secular doctors and the Muslim Brothers within the Doctors 
Syndicate 5° In 1994, the Lawyers Syndicate was torn apart by two sets of conflict which 
pitted, m one case, some Muslim Brothers against ten members of the council who 
represented various political perspectives, and, 1n another case, two factions of the Muslim 
Brotherhood against each other One of these factions was led by Sayf al-Banna the 
syndicate’s secretary, and the second was led by Mukhtar Nuh, the syndicate’s treasurer ?! 
In other words, dissension 1n the syndicates continues, and has divided even the Muslim 
Brothers 

Aware of the fact that the corruption of some syndicates’ leaders, exposed 1n the late 
1980s and early 1990s, had had a negative impact on syndicate membership and on the 
performance of syndicates, the Muslim Brotherhood launched its electoral campaign on an 
anti-corruption platform Its slogan in the Doctors Syndicate council elections, for 
instance, was “Vote For The Cleansed Hands ”5? In practice, however, the Muslim 
Brothers do not appear to have behaved any better than their predecessors In the 
Engineers Syndicate, the Central Auditing Agency”? discovered in 1994 that nearly 
$400,000 from the budget could not be accounted for and that additional sums had been 
spent on activities unrelated to syndicate work The Muslim Brothers had spent $120,000 
on religious conferences and trips abroad, and moved $60,000 from the pension fund to 
the council fund to pay for day to day syndicate expenses ?^ Thirty thousand dollars had 
been disbursed as expense allowances to the members of the syndicate council, and 
$260,000 had been spent on advertising and propaganda for council members The result 
of the investigation into all these transgressions was a court ruling 1n February 1995, that 
placed the Engineers Syndicate under Judiciary supervision 55 

In the Lawyers Syndicate, the Central Auditing Agency reported the loss of two 
sums, $90,000 and $140,000, which represented the dues paid by the syndicate members 
for the pilgrimage and which should have been deposited in the syndicate’s account, but 
which were missing 56 In the Pharmacists Syndicate, the Muslim Brothers spent $10,000 
of the syndicate's money to provide Brotherhood members with accommodations and cost 
of living expenses, and $88,000 for issuing their own newspaper 57 

These are but some examples extracted from a long list of charges which show that 
corruption within the syndicates continued even after the Muslim Brothers took over the 
leadership of syndicate councils, and claimed they would put an end to those practices 


p 

50 Al-Ahali, 23 August 1995 

5] Al-Wasat (Cairo), 26 December 1994 

52 They used this slogan 1n both syndicate and parliamentary elections It was meant to show that the 
Muslim Brothers were honest as opposed to the corrupted secular trend 

53 The Central Auditing Agency 1s an independent official agency that inspects any allegation of 
corruption, whether inside or outside government institutions 

54 Al-Mussawwar (Cairo), 17 March 1995 Figures were converted from Egyptian pounds by the 
author 

55 Ibid Figures were converted from Egyptian pounds by the author 

56 Al-Mussawwar, 3 March 1995 Figures were converted from Egyptian pounds by the author 

57 Ibid Figures were converted from Egyptian pounds by the author 
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CONCLUSION 


Professional syndicates in Egypt have been weakened by government intervention, 
and by their own practices, which have reflected negatively on syndicate performance As 
a result, membership apathy and weak syndicate loyalty have prevailed The weakness of 
the syndicates enabled a well-organized and skilled minority of Muslim Brothers within 
the syndicates to take over the council leadership of the most prominent syndicates The 
Muslim Brothers, however, continued the practices of their predecessors, and hence their 
performance was no better than that of the forces they criticized The result of the takeover 
by the Muslim Brothers of the council leadership of some syndicates has been an increase 
in the vulnerability of those syndicates vis-a-vis the government, and has given the state 
the opportunity to tighten even further its grip on the institutions of civil society 
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CHIRAC’S ‘NEW ARAB POLICY’ AND 
MIDDLE EAST CHALLENGES: THE 
ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT, 

IRAQ AND IRAN 


Pia Christina Wood 


President Jacques Chirac’s ‘new Arab policy” is aimed at reversing France's 
marginalization as a political player in the Middle East and reasserting its role as 
an active and influential player in the region Yet Chirac’s ambitious agenda may 
be difficult to umplement in view of the fact that the United States is determined to 
maintain its predominant position in the region Although the United States 
continues to dominate the Arab-Israeli peace process, France's strategy of pursuing 
an active foreign policy has been strengthened by support from the United Nations 
and the European Union 


OQ, 8 April 1996, French president Jacques Chirac, 1n the midst of a high-profile visit 
to the Middle East, proclaimed to students at the University of Cairo that "France's Arab 
policy must be an essential element of its foreign policy "! Invoking the tradition of one 
of his predecessors, President Charles de Gaulle (1958—69) and his famous ‘politique 
arabe,’ Chirac stated his intention of giving new momentum to French foreign policy He 
thus signaled his determination to reverse France's marginalization as a political player in 
the Middle East, particularly noticeable 1n the wake of the 1991 Gulf War, and reassert an 
active and influential French role in the region Yet Chirac's ambitious agenda may be 
difficult to implement 1n view of the fact that the United States 1s determined to maintain 


[—— 
Pia Christina Wood 1s the director of the International Studies Undergraduate Program and an associate 
professor of Political Science at Old Dominion University in Norfolk, Virginia 

1 Le Monde (Paris), 9 April 1996, p 1 According to Hervé de Charette, then foreign minister, “France 
1s determined to play a role in the Middle East,” Le Monde, 19 January 1996, p 3 Quotation translated by author 
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its predominant position in the region and to resist any diplomatic/political intervention at 
variance with its own perceived interests France's backing of the “land for peace" option 
in the Israeli-Palestinian peace process, its support for the Palestinian Liberation 
Organization (PLO) and for Palestinian leader Yasir ‘Arafat, and its willingness to 
denounce certain Israeli practices, such as the building of settlements in East Jerusalem 
and the West Bank,” contrasts with the more unqualified US support for Israel In addition, 
France opposed US threats to launch air strikes against Iraq to force compliance with UN 
resolutions, and was one of the major supporters of the decision in February 1998 to allow 
İraq to increase the amount of oil it could sell under the “oil for food” agreement 5 France 
was also critical of the US embargo of Iran and the US policy of “dual containment,’ as 
well as the Helms-Burton Act and the Iran-Libya Sanctions Act (ILSA),5 which penalize 
foreign companies conducting business with Iran among other countries © 

Despite these differences with the United States, the open hostility which existed 
between the two governments during de Gaulle’s era has largely disappeared In August 
1997, French foreign minister Hubert Védrine (June 1997 - present) remarked that France 
was only “one of seven or eight influential world powers” and must accept the superpower 
status of the United States, “without acrimony,” while still defending its own interests 7 
The French government recognizes the important political role of the United States 1n the 
Middle East and regularly insists that 1ts own efforts complement rather than compete with 
American leadership 5 There has been significant coordination and cooperation between 
France and the United States over some issues, such as the UN embargo imposed on Iraq 
since 1991, when the interests of the two powers have coincided Nevertheless, the French 
government remains determined to wield ts political power in world affairs by means of 


ıı 

2 In March 1997, France co-sponsored a UN Security Council resolution with Great Britain, Portugal 
and Sweden calling Jewish settlements ın East Jerusalem “illegal” The United States vetoed the resolution Le 
Monde, 9-10 March, 1997, p 4 ; 

3 On 14 Aprıl 1995, the UN Security Council adopted Resolution 986, which allowed Iraq to sell $2 
billion worth of oil for humanitarian reasons As conditions deteriorated for the Iraqi people 1n 1996 —97, France 
and other nations strongly supported increasing the amount of oil Iraq could sell On 20 February 1998, the UN 
Secunty Council adopted Resolution 1153, which allowed Iraq to increase its sales of oil to $5 256 billion See 
Middle East International, 28 April 1995, p. 10, Le Monde (supplement), 28 February 1998, p VI, and The New 
York Times, 31 January 1998, p A4 

4 According to Chirac, “It 1s necessary to leave behind the dual containment policy against Iraq and 
Iran ” Le Monde, 24 February 1998, p 2 Quotation translated by author 

5 The Helms-Burton Act (Cuban Liberty and Democratic Solidarity [Libertad] Act of 1996) provides 
for sanctions against countries assisting Cuba For the full text, see “Cuban Liberty and Democratic Solidarity 
(Libertad) Act of 1996" (PL 101-114, 12 March 1996), United States Statutes at Large 110, pp 785-824 The 
Iran and Libya Sanctions Act 1mposed sanctions on foreign businesses 1nvesting over a certain amount 1n the oil 
and gas production of either Libya or Iran For the full text, see “Iran and Libya Sanctions Act of 1996" (PL 
104—172, 5 August 1996), United States Statutes at Large 110, pp 1541—51 

6 See Le Monde, 1 October 1997, p 2 

7 Arab News, 29 August 1997, p 1 In later remarks, Védrine stated, "There 1s a very relaxed 
atmosphere now compared with earlier times. When we [France and the United States] agree, it 1s for the best 
When we do not agree, 1t is not a crisis. Sooner or later we always resolve our problems We know when things 
get very difficult, we always find ourselves side by side against a common enemy " Arab News, 9 October 1997, 
p 9 

8 Le Monde, 18 April 1996, p 4 
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creating a counter force to the United States in what Chirac sees as an emerging multipolar 
world ? 

In order to mitigate its middle power status and enhance its influence and position in 
the Middle East, the French government has concentrated on a combination of strategies 
Chirac’s two high-profile trips to the Middle East in April and October 1996, French 
foreign minister Hervé de Charette's (1995—97) shuttle diplomacy 1n response to the crisis 
following Israel's April 1996 “Grapes of Wrath" operation 1n Lebanon,!? and Védrine's 
diplomatic efforts to avoid US air strikes against Iraq in February 1998, exemplify the 
French government’s determination to play a role in the region Lacking the political and 
economic power to rival the United States, however, France has increasingly turned to two 
fora the UN Security Council, where it can wield influence based on its permanent 
membership, and the European Union, where it plays a leadership role 1n foreign policy 

France's instrumental role 1n brokering a compromise solution in February-March 
1998 to the conflict over the inspection of Iraqi “presidential” sites was possible 1n part 
because France was able to use 1ts position 1n the UN Secunty Council to gain crucial 
support from Russia and the non-permanent members At the same time, the United States, 
facing domestic and international opposition to air strikes against Iraq, agreed to accept 
the diplomatic path urged by the French That path eventually led to UN Secretary General 
Kofi Annan's visit to Iraq on 22-23 February 1998, and a written agreement with Iraqi 
president Saddam Husayn France was also successful 1n procuring European support for 
continuing a “critical dialogue" with Iran, and for the financing of the peace process 
Chirac reiterated on numerous occasions his belief that a common European foreign 
policy would strengthen France, and that a “Franco-European foreign policy in the Middle 
East"! was indispensable Nevertheless, France's leadership ambitions in the region 
continue to be constrained by a number of important factors, namely, an active American 
leadership role in the region, the perception among many Arab governments that the 
United States 1s the most important non-regional player, Israeli animosity toward French 
and European diplomatic intervention in the Arab-Israeli conflict, and divisions among EU 
members on what policy to adopt for the Middle East But while France may not be the 
critical player 1t wishes to be 1n the Middle East, its strategy of pursuing an active foreign 
policy, strengthened by the support it has garnered from the United Nations and the 
European Union, has led to some significant political achievements 1n the region 


ae 
9 According to Jacques Chirac, “We are going toward a multipolar world The United States, of 

course 1s first Europe, despite its difficulties, is becoming stronger " Le Monde, 27 February 1998, p 2 
Quotation translated by author 

10 In response to rocket attacks by Hizballah, Israeli prime minister Shimon Peres, facing strong 
political opposition and an up-coming election, launched a military operation code-named “Grapes of Wrath” 
into South Lebanon Israeli forces also bombed non-Hizballah targets, temporarily displaced 400,000 people 
from South Lebanon, killed Lebanese civilians, and destroyed electrical power stations vital to Lebanon's 
reconstruction efforts 

11 Le Monde, 5 April 1996, p 15 In French the phrase 1s "une véritable politique franco-européenne 
au Proche-Orient ” 
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FRANCE AND THE ARAB-ISRAELI PEACE PROCESS 


The Arab-Israeli peace process has always been important for French foreign policy, 
but has been completely dominated by the United States. Despite their best efforts, neither 
France nor the European Union has been able to secure a seat at the negotiating table, 
which remains firmly under American control Both Israel and the United States have 
argued that Europe's contribution to the peace process should remain strictly financial 
because its diplomatic “meddling” is counterproductive !? This view, however, has been 
strongly resisted by European Union leaders, and particularly by Chirac, who has insisted 
that French and European interests demand the inclusion of Europe in the negotiations 

While Israeli prime minister Yitzhak Rabin was 1n power and the 1993 Oslo Accords 
and subsequent agreements were being implemented, the Chirac government did not 
strongly press the issue of inclusion Instead, French officials expressed support for the 
peace process, generally, while still criticizing certain Israeli actions and continuing to 
proffer France's diplomatic services But after Rabin’s assassination in November 1995, 
the Israeli-Lebanese crisis in May 1996, and the deterioration of the peace process under 
Likud prime minister Benyamin Netanyahu since his election 1n May 1996, Chirac began 
to pursue a more vigorous French diplomacy Disagreements with the United States based 
on a long-standing leadership rivalry and substantive policy differences ensued 

Between 4—8 April 1996, Chirac traveled to Egypt and Lebanon for the first of two 
ambitious trips to the Middle East Although careful not to criticize overtly the continued 
Synan military presence in Lebanon,'3 Chirac reiterated France's position in support of 
the withdrawal of Israeli and Syrian troops from Lebanon He also proposed a French 
mılıtary presence to guarantee the border between Lebanon and Israel in any peace 
agreement !4 

But 1t was 1n Egypt that Chirac outlined a more comprehensive design for peace in 
the Middle East, which strictly adhered to long-standing French policy At the core was 
the principle of land for peace a Palestinian state in exchange for Israeli security, and an 
Israeli withdrawal from the Golan Heights 1n exchange for peace with Syria 15 [t was no 
accident that Chirac chose Egypt for his first major speech concerning the peace process 
In the French view, Egypt 1s an 1mportant Arab player and potential ally 1n the peace 
process, as well as a significant commercial partner 16 According to Chirac, "Egypt and 
France must have a leadership role Egypt for the whole of the South and France for the 


... 

12 During a visit to The Hague to meet with Dutch prime minister Wim Kok, Israeli prime minister 
Benyamin Netanyahu stated that Europe’s role in the peace process should be “essentially economic,” and 
criticized what he considered to be Europe’s unbalanced pro-Palestiman position Le Monde, 12 Aprıl 1997, p 5 

13 Syrian military intervention in Lebanon dates to the Lebanese civil war Syrian president Hafiz 
al-Assad sent his troops into Lebanon on 31 May 1976 Syrian troops have remained in Lebanon since then and 
number approximately 30,000 See, for example, Charles Winslow, Lebanon War and Politics in a Fragmented 
Society (New York Routledge, 1996) 

14 Le Monde, 6 Aprıl 1996, p 2 

15 Le Monde, 9 April 1996, p 3 

16 In 1995, France was the fourth largest exporter to Egypt, with a positive trade balance of four billion 
French francs Le Monde, 7-8 April 1996, p 2 
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whole of Europe "!? However, while Egyptian president Husni Mubarak maintains close 
ties to France and has called for a greater European role im the peace negotiations, he has 
been careful to keep good relations with the United States and has been unwilling to 
contest 1ts predominant role 1n those talks Thus Egypt's value as a French ally in the 
peace negotiations has remained limited due to American and Israeli objections 

Although Chirac's trip to the Middle East did not convince either the United States 
or Israel to 1nclude France in the peace negotiations, France's diplomatic role 1n the April 
1996 Israeli-Lebanese crisis demonstrated that, under certain circumstances, French 
foreign policy could successfully vie with that of the United States After the Israeli- 
launched Operation Grapes of Wrath, the Lebanese government officially asked for French 
diplomatic mtervention The French government reacted quickly for a number of reasons 
First, although France no longer plays a historic role 1n Lebanon as protector and arbiter, 
Chirac still considers Lebanon to be a country where France has a special responsibility 
Second, Chirac has close personal links with Lebanese prime minister Rafiq Hariri, and 
hopes to increase the participation of French firms 1n the reconstruction efforts of Lebanon 
ın the aftermath of its civil war (1975-90) Finally, Chirac’s announcement of a “new 
Arab policy” would have appeared meaningless had the French government stood on the 
side-lines during that crisis 

Foreign Minister de Charette traveled to Israel, Lebanon and Syna in April 1996 and 
consulted with Iranian foreign minister “Alı Akbar Velayati in an effort to find acceptable 
terms for the establishment of a cease-fire The major stumbling block was the 
American-Israeli condition that the militant Islamist Lebanese Hizballah group lay down 
its arms and agree not to attack the Israeli army 1n the security zone in South Lebanon 
This was unacceptable to both Syria and Lebanon $ The French, on the other hand, 
supported terms whereby both Hizballah and Israel would agree to avoid targeting 
civilians, while Hizballah would retain its prerogative to resist the Israeli occupation in 
South Lebanon !? Despite de Charette's contention that "the French initiative was not in 
contradiction with the American ini1tiative,”2° and that the two countries were coordinating 
their positions, 1t was apparent that the initial French and American propositions were at 
odds Although neither the United States nor Israel approved France’s high-profile 
diplomacy, US secretary of state Warren Christopher admitted that France had better 
contacts than the United States with Syria and Iran ?! The Israeli government, 1n contrast, 
openly voiced its hostility to France's role Israeli prime minister Peres criticized the “total 
confusion" created by “multiple mediations” and stressed that the only channel for 
negotiations was through the United States ?? Nevertheless, backed by Syria, Lebanon and 
Iran, and accepted by Hizballah, the final agreement was largely based on the French 
proposal, thus allowing the French government to claim that its intervention had been 
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17 Le Monde, 9 Apnl 1996, p 1 Quotation translated by author 
18 Le Monde, 19 April 1996, p 4 
19 Le Monde, 28-29 April 1996, p 2 
20 Le Monde, 18 April 1996, p 4 Quotation translated by author 
21 Middle East International, 26 April 1996, p 8 
22 Ibid , and Le Monde, 19 April 1996, p 4 
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critical to ending the crisis successfully ?? Moreover, despite Israeli objections, Syria and 
Lebanon insisted that France be included as one of the five members of the surveillance 
group set up to monitor the truce 24 

Thus, with the end of the crisis, Chirac's declaration that "the tenacity of our 
diplomacy permitted France to find again its place in the affairs of the Middle East”25 
appeared at least partly credible Certainly, the Chirac government gained points in the 
Arab world It was also clear that despite support for a Joint foreign and security policy, 
the French government was willing to by-pass the European Union and act unilaterally 
when national diplomacy promised better results 

The Arab-Israeli conflict has been, and continues to be, a contentious and divisive 
issue for the European Union France's go-it-alone policies are the result, in part, of the 
inability of the European Union to agree to any common action beyond issuing declaratory 
statements Nevertheless, France's successful diplomatic foray ın the Lebanese-Israeli 
crisis was a product of specific circumstances Its proposals and mediating role were 
supported by three key regional players—Syria, Iran, and Lebanon—that considered 
France to be valuable as a counter balance to the United States In addition, the United 
States, the Israeli government (facing international criticism after the killing of civilians 
during the Grapes of Wrath operation), and Hizballah were all anxious to end the 
confrontation quickly France’s proposed terms proved to be the best means to achieve this 
objective But the French government's active role in the crisis did not translate into a 
more influential role 1n the larger peace process Israel and the United States continued to 
oppose French or European participation, a resistance that hardened with the electoral 
victory of Netanyahu as prime minister in May 1996 

Once in power, the new Likud-led government immediately demonstrated its 
disapproval of the direction the peace process had taken under the previous government 
by rejecting the “land for peace” principle It also clearly signaled its adamant opposition 
to any European role ın the process other than financial ?6 As the peace process stalled ın 
late 1996 and throughout 1997, the French government downplayed its reputation of going 
it alone and emphasized its leadership role in the European Union in an effort to use 
European support to gain leverage and influence 1n the peace process 2? According to de 
Charette, “In tomorrow’s Europe, there will be those countries who lead the others We 
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23 The final terms were based on the 1993 ‘ arrangement” brokered by the United States, and included 
a cease-fire and an agreement that neither Israel nor Hizballah would target civilians nor would the latter give 
up its weapons nor the right of "legitimate defense" 1n the security zone. Israel wanted the terms 1n writing and 
signed by Syria and Lebanon, but Syria and Lebanon refused to sign any document with Israel Eventually 
Lebanon and Israel both signed separate letters addressed to the United States agreeing to the terms Le Monde, 
28—29 April 1996, p 2 

24 The French proposed the creation of a surveillance group, consisting of representatives from the 
United States, France, Syria, Lebanon, and Israel, to monitor the Israeli-Lebanese agreement Le Monde, 8 May 
1996, p 13 

25 Le Monde, 2 May 1996, p 5 Quotation translated by author 

26 According to Israeli foreign minister David Levy, Europe already plays “an important role in the 
negotiations, in the economics of peace We reject all interference in the negotiations A new mediator in the 
conflict or in the negotiations 1s inconceivable " Le Monde, 22 October 1996, p 2 Quotation translated by 
author 

27 Le Monde, 2-3 March 1997 
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were able to observe that 1n the Middle East and particularly in the Lebanese crisis, France 
was engaged 1n the front line, after several debates, her actions were supported by our 
European partners and bore fruit "?* 

On his second major trip to the Middle East, between 19—25 October 1996, which 
took him to Egypt, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, the Palestinian controlled territories, and 
Syria, Chirac repeated, on numerous occasions, that Europe (not France) ought to be the 
co-sponsor of the peace process along with the United 5tates Despite support from the 
Arab countries and Palestinian leader ‘Arafat for Chirac’s proposal, Israel and the United 
States have continued to refuse to have European co-sponsors 1n that process ?? In June 
1997, after a meeting with ‘Arafat 1n Paris, Chirac again unsuccessfully suggested that the 
United States and Europe undertake a joint initiative to restart the peace process " 

While US and Israel: opposition has curtailed France's role, some EU members have 
also expressed their disapproval of France's active diplomacy on their behalf, and have 
thus undermined France's ability to put forward a common European position In 
particular, Germany and Great Britain have been reluctant to antagonize the United States 
or Israel or to allow France to speak for them Consequently, the EU actions in response 
to the impasse 1n the peace process in the late 1990s have remained extremely modest For 
example, the EU members agreed, in October 1996, to appoint Spanish diplomat Miguel 
Angel Moratinos as “special envoy” to the Middle East with a mandate to offer Europe’s 
“advice and good offices,” but he has been ineffectual largely because of Israeli opposition 
In April 1997, France successfully urged the European Union to propose a “code of 
conduct” whereby the Palestinian leadership would redouble its efforts to combat 
terrorism, while Israel would agree to freeze Israeli settlement building 1n East Jerusalem 
and the West Bank Netanyahu rejected the idea, maintaining that Europe's role should be 
essentially economic Thus, France has been unsuccessful 1n its efforts to use the European 
forum as leverage to promote French political ambitions in the Middle East peace process 

By mıd-1997, 1t was clear that only the United States could bring Israel back to the 
negotiating table with the Palestinian leadership ?! As a result, the French government 
stepped back and concentrated on criticizing specific Israeli policies toward the Palestin- 
ıans, such as Netanyahu’s refusal to carry out agreements signed by previous govern- 
ments, and the Israeli prime minister's decision to construct additional settlements in East 
Jerusalem 32 Most severe were remarks made by Védrine 1n September 1997 Categoriz- 
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28 Tbıd Quotatıon translated by author 

29 On 22 October 1996, Nıcholas Burns, the spokesman for the US State Department at the time, 
warned against European intervention 1n the peace negotiations “The United States 1s the only indispensable 
country [that] has been present [1n the Middle East peace process] for the last 25-30 years We do not wish to 
create a mını-UN at Taba and at Eilat” Le Monde, 24 October 1996, p 2 Quotation translated by author 

30 Le Monde, 2 July 1997, p 3 

31 In 1997 the peace negotiations stalled for a number of reasons, including Prime Minister 
Netanyahu’s stated opposition to certain aspects of the 1993 Oslo Accords (Israeli withdrawal from land in the 
West Bank), his decision to approve a new Israeli settlement 1n East Jerusalem (Har Homa), clashes between 
Palestinians and Israelis in Hebron, and terrorist attacks against Israelis Le Monde, 23-24 March 1997, p 3 

32 During a visit to Israel in March 1997, de Charette cniticized Israeli plans to construct new 
settlements in East Jerusalem as “contrary to international law" and “an obstacle to the peace process ” Le 
Monde, 6 March 1997, p 3 
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ing Israel: foreign policy as “catastrophic” and responsible for increasing support for 
radical Islamist movement Hamas, he went on to state that “the [Israeli] government's 
measures [of] harassment and humiliation [have taken] the situation of the Palestinians in 
the Occupied Territories to a level of exasperation without precedent "53 In November 
1997, after a meeting with ‘Arafat in Ramallah, Védrine called for Israel to respect 
“previous signed agreements,"?^ while in France, socialist prime minister Lionel Jospin 
openly criticized the Netanyahu government 35 While France’s willingness to speak out 
has been appreciated 1n the Arab world and particularly by the Palestinians, the N etanyahu 
government has been very critical of 1t Continued Israeli and American opposition 1s 
likely to prevent more political involvement by Europe or France in the peace process, 
despite the indispensable role of the European Union as the principal financier of the peace 
process 


FINANCING THE PEACE PROCESS FRENCH-EU COOPERATION 


While the Chirac government remains resolute in pursuing a ‘French’ political role 
in the peace process, 1t also supports a leading financial role for the European Union The 
lion’s share of French (and European) aid goes through the European Union Even when 
the French government provides separate funds, such as those promised in 1996 when it 
signed a financial protocol with *Arafat for $16 million to support part of the feasibility 
studies for a port 1n Gaza, 1t did so based on additional funds being allocated by the 
European Investment Bank, Germany, and the Netherlands ?6 Clearly, the French 
government wants to share the financial burden of financing the peace process Never- 
theless, both of Chirac's prime ministers have consistently been outspoken supporters of 
Arafat and the PLO, and have argued persuasively to their EU partners for financial aid 
to the Palestinians The case was not difficult to make, as there was general agreement 
among EU members that 1mprovement in the economic conditions of the Palestinians was 
vital to the success of the peace process By the end of the period 1994—98, the European 
Union will have contributed some $1 8 billion to the West Bank and Gaza, which will 
equal 45 percent of the total financial and economic aid given to the Palestinians during 
that same period In 1996, the European Union financed the Palestinian elections and the 
European Commission increased its pledge to more than $150 milhon In 1997, the 
European Union and ‘Arafat signed a bilateral trade agreement, over Israeli objections, 
which will increase the Palestinian Authority’s access to European development funds and 
gradually liberalize trade between the European Union and the Palestinian controlled 
territories 37 

Despite the importance of EU funds to the peace process, aid has not translated into 
political influence The European Union 1s divided over what role it should play in the 
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33 Le Monde, 13 September 1997, p 2 Quotation translated by author 
34 Libération (Paris), 26 November 1997, p 12 
35 Middle East International, 5 December 1997, p 10 
36 Middle East International, 29 March 1996, p 4 
37 Middle East International, 7 March 1997, p 9 
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peace process, and several members are content to focus primarily on economic aid. In 
turn, there 1s no broad support within the European Union for wielding its economic 
power, including the use of embargos and sanctions, to put pressure on Israel, although the 
European Union 1s Israel's number one economic partner Even France 1s circumspect 
about employing economuc pressure, and the Chirac government strongly urged the 
French parliament in March 1997 to ratify the EU-Israel Association Agreement despite 
the parliament’s strong opposition to Israel’s settlement policy in East Jerusalem 

Nevertheless, the European Union has become increasingly critical of providing aid 
to the Palestinians to offset Israeli policies such as the sealing off of the territories and the 
withholding of Palestinian tax revenues 38 With strong support from France, the EU 
Commission agreed, 1n 1996, to provide a $900,000 emergency food aid package to the 
Palestinian Authority,?? but there 1s a growing frustration with Israel and a reluctance to 
fund day-to-day operations instead of longer term development projects In January 1998, 
the EU commission blamed Israeli policies for the lack of economic growth and high 
unemployment rate 1n the Palestinian controlled territories. It warned that "the Palestinians 
must have the possibility to exercise their rights to economic development "^9 Critical 
declarations, however, have not led to any EU action In the final analysis, the European 
Union may not be satisfied with its limited role as paymaster of the peace process but it 
is also averse to decreasing its support for the Palestinians Currently, it has no other 
viable alternatives because, despite France's best efforts, the European Union lacks the 
political will to push for a greater role 


THE UN EMBARGO AND IRAQ FRENCH-AMERICAN DISAGREEMENTS 


In the wake of Iraq's defeat in the 1991 Gulf War, the coalition partners and the UN 
Security Council agreed to place a total embargo on Iraq until the country was disarmed 
and Saddam Husayn's weapons of mass destruction were located and destroyed By 1995, 
however, divisions between coalition partners, particularly France and the United States, 
were apparent Although the French government agreed that Iraq must cooperate fully 
with the United Nations Special Commission (UNSCOM) and dismantle all of its 
weapons of mass destruction, as outlined in UN Security Council Resolution 687,*! it 
opposed the American objective of maintaining the crushing economic sanctions on Iraq 
until Husayn’s removal from power In the French view, Husayn was unlikely to be ousted 
for a while and the sanctions ought to be lifted as soon as Iraq had complied with the 
relevant UN Security Council resolutions According to Chirac, “The road [for Iraq] to 
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38 In the wake of a double suicide bombing 1n Jerusalem on 30 July 1997, the Israeli government 
withheld the transfer of taxes (from Palestinian workers) and customs duties, estimated at $80 million, that it 
collects for the Palestinian Authority The New York Times, 15 September 1997, p Al 

39 Middle East International, 12 April 1996, p 10 

40 Le Monde, 17 January 1998, p 3 Quotation translated by author 

41 The resolution states that Iraq must unconditionally destroy all of sts chemical and biological 
weapons, and its ballistic missiles as well as all weapons research, development, and production facilities. For 
the full text, see "Security Council Action (3 April)," in Yearbook of the United Nations (New York United 
Nations, 1992), pp 172-76 
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follow 1s drawn It follows the implementation of all the Security Council resolutions— 
and only those "42 

The French also opposed unilateral actions by the United States against Iraq that were 
not condoned by the United Nations and the modification of UN resolutions to serve 
American purposes Thus, when the United States bombed targets 1n northern Iraq, in 
September 1996, 1n retaliation for Iraq's military 1ncursion against the Kurdish group, the 
Patriotic Union of Kürdistan, 5 and then extended the “no-fiy” zone ın southern Iraq from 
the 32nd parallel to the 33rd parallel, the French government voiced its disapproval The 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs argued that UN Security Council resolution 688, which was 
interpreted by the coalition partners to allow the implementation of the two “no-fly” zones, 
did not prohibit the movement of Iraqi ground troops nor did it authorize a military 
response ^^ To mark its disapprobation, the French government decided that French planes 
would participate in air surveillance in southern Iraq up to the 32nd parallel and not 
beyond 55 In December 1996, the French government distanced itself even further from 
the United States by announcing that France would not participate after 1 January 1997 1n 
the new surveillance force “Northern Watch” designed to replace operation “Provide 
Comfort" over northern Iraq 46 Its decision rested on the argument that Resolution 688, 
passed ın 1991, which had led to the "no-fly" zone in northern Iraq, was stnctly 
humanitarian in nature The new surveillance force, decided on by the United States, 
Turkey, and Great Britain, without UN approval, might be used, the French argued, for 
military missions and was beyond the scope of the resolution 47 

France’s determination to respect the UN Security Council’s resolutions and oppose 
their “manipulation” by the United States represented one important reason for the 
French-American disagreement over Iraq The general lack of support ın the Arab world 
for the use of force against Iraq certainly made the French government’s decisions easier 
Chirac’s Gaullist-inspired “new Arab policy” also sought to establish an independent 
French and/or European position on the Iraq 1ssue The European Union, however, has 
provided httle support for the French position, mainly because of Great Britain's 
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42 Le Monde, 29-30 December 1997, p 2 Quotatıon translated by author 

43 There are two major Kurdish parties in Iraq the Kurdistan Democratic Party (KDP), and the Patriotic 
Union of Kurdistan (PUK) Although they cooperated immediately after the 1991 Gulf War, this cooperation 
broke down ın 1994, and intra-Kurdish fighting ensued In September 1996, Saddam Husayn sent troops into 
northern Iraq to support the PDK ın its fight against the KDP Le Monde, 4 September 1996, p 2 See also 
Michael M Gunter, “The KDP-PUK Conflict in Northern Iraq,” The Middle East Journal 50, no 2 (Spring 
1996), pp 225-41 

44 Le Monde, 4 September 1996, p 2 

45 Le Monde, 7 September 1996, p4 

46 Inthe wake of the 1991 Gulf War, the United States and its allies set up operation "Provide Comfort" 
and a no-fly zone north of the 36th parallel to protect the Kurdish population 1n northern Iraq from Saddam 
Husayn's troops In May 1992, a no-fly zone was set up over southern Iraq (“Southern Watch") that extended 
to the 32nd parallel to protect the Shi‘ite population On 31 December 1996, the mandate of operation Provide. 
Comfort expired, and a new agreement (“Northern Watch”) was signed, between Turkey, the United States and 
Great Britain, which was much more limited in scope While France decided to continue to participate in 
Southern Watch (only to the 32nd parallel), ıt decided not to participate in Northern Watch In its view the 
oil-for-food agreement meant that air cover was no longer required to protect humanitarian aid Moreover, the 
new mission no longer included a humanitarian dimension Middle East International, 10 January 1997, pp 
11-12, and Le Monde, 29~30 December 1996, p 2 

47 Le Monde, 29-30 December 1996, p 2 
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unequivocal backing of the United States Nevertheless, the French government argued 
that the best approach to the Iraqi crisis was to reintegrate Iraq into the international 
community To achieve this goal, the French government strongly supported UN Security 
Council Resolution 986, allowing Iraqi oil to be exchanged for food and medicine, and 
successfully urged a reluctant Iraq to accept the resolution in May 1996 

France’s economic motivations are also noteworthy The Iraqi debt to France 1s 
estimated at $7 5 billion? and repayment cannot begin until Iraq is allowed to sell its oil 
French companies are anxious to gain access to Iraq's oil fields once the sanctions are 
lifted, and 1t appears that France's strategy may be paying off In November 1995, General 
‘Amir Rashid, Iraq's minister of oil, declared that accords with French oil companies 
Total and Elf were ın their final phase, and provisional agreements had been signed ^? In 
Aprıl 1996, “Adnan ‘Abd al-Mayıd Tasım, the Iraqi minister of industry and minerals, 
stated that French companies would be given “special importance” 1n the negotiations of 
contracts ^9 

The French-American disagreement over how to deal with Iraq was rekindled in 
October 1997 On 23 October, the UN Security Council, pressured by the United States 
and Great Britain, adopted Resolution 1134, which threatened to ban travel by Traqı 
officials if they continued to hinder UNSCOM's work?! France, Russia and China 
abstained, arguing that the resolution was too rigid But France's abstention also reflected 
its view that after seven years of sanctions, a more coherent, medium-term strategy 
encompassing some incentives for Iraqi cooperation had to be devised ?? Determined to 
exploit the differences between the UN Security Council members, the Iraqi government 
expelled the American members of the UNSCOM team on 13 November 1997 Nizar 
Hamdun, the Iraqi ambassador to the United Nations, explained, 1n an interview with Le 
Monde, that the decision was based on the conviction that the United States was 
determined to overthrow the Iraqi regime and that there “was no hope to see the sanctions 
lifted one day ”>3 With a major confrontation brewing between Iraq and the United States, 
the French government found itself 1n a difficult position On the one hand, French foreign 
minister Védrine firmly stated that the Iraqi decision was “unacceptable” and all UN 
resolutions had to be implemented 5“ On the other hand, the French government criticized 
the “hysterical” rhetoric emanating from the United States, stated 1ts opposition to the use 
of force, and warned the United States and Great Britain that any action against Iraq would 
require the approval of the UN Security Council 55 

As with the 1996 Israeli-Lebanese crisis, the Chirac government quickly demon- 
strated that 1t had every intention of playing an active role 1n the search for a solution to 


48 Boston Globe, 16 December 1997, p 1 

49 Ibid 

50 Le Monde, 5 April 1996, p 4 

51 Le Monde, 31 October 1997, p 2 

52 The New York Times, 5 November 1997, p A6 

53 Le Monde, 31 October 1997, p 2 Quotation translated by author 

54 Le Monde, 11 November 1997, p 1 

55 Le Figaro (Pans), 11 November 1997, p 1 Chirac clearly stated his opposition to “the use of force 
and brutal measures" against Iraq on 7 November during a visit to London. Quotation translated by author 
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the Iraqi crisis Support from the European Union was scant, as 1ts members remained 
badly divided over how to respond Great Britain supported the United States, while the 
other members preferred to play a more peripheral role But the relatively good relations 
between Iraq and France, and the US government’s strong preference to preserve unity 
among the UN Security Council members placed France in a position of strength 
politically The convergence of views between France and Russia, which led to close 
consultation and cooperation between the two powers, ensured that French propositions 
would carry some weight Both Chirac and Russian president Boris Yeltsin shared the 
objective of playing a more important role in world affairs and supported a closer 
French-Russian relationship as one means of challenging the dominance of the United 
States 56 In November 1997, Védrine and Russian foreign minister Yevgeny Primakov 
agreed to hold regular consultations on the Middle East According to Védrine, “The 
situation 1n the Middle East of course demands active efforts by the United States But 
Europe and Russia should be just as active 1n these affairs "57 Both France and Russia 
agreed that Iraqi officials had to comply with all UN resolutions, and could not interfere 
with UNSCOM”s work nor determine the UN team’s composition They also agreed that 
there should be “a light at the end of the tunnel” when sanctions would be lifted, with 
intermediary steps along the way to the final verification of the complete destruction of 
Iraq's weapons of mass destruction 58 After days of intense negotiations, the Russians 
reached an agreement with Iraq, in mid-November, whereby the UNSCOM inspectors 
would be allowed to return and resume their activities 1n exchange for a Russian promise 
to "contribute actively to hfting the sanctions as rapidly as possible "5? France's 
satisfaction with Husayn's agreement to this proposal, however, was short-lived, as the 
Iraq: government allowed the UNSCOM inspectors to return but continued to restrict their 
access to potential weapons sites 6° 

By January 1998, the French government had hardened its position against Iraq’s 
continued obstruction of UNSCOM, but remained determined to pursue every diplomatic 
path to gain Iraqi compliance with the UN resolutions Both Chirac and Védrine stressed 
that the Iraqi government had to comply with all UN resolutions and that the UNSCOM 
inspection team had to be allowed free and unfettered access to all sites But their 
Opposition to a military solution or any French participation in aur strikes against Iraqi 
targets was also clearly stated 61 In the French view, air strikes would be unlikely to 
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56 In September 1997, Chirac visited Russia and was presented with an award “For Services to the 
Country" by President Bons Yeltsin Yeltsin remarked mn his speech on that occasion that “Franco-Russian 
relations have reached the level of pnvileged partnership " Chirac responded, "Like you, we want a grand 
partnership between Russia and France, Russia and Europe and a leading place for a strong and peaceful Russia 
in tomorrow's multipolar world " Arab News, 26 September 1997, p 4 

57 Arab News, 2 November 1997, p 5 

58 Libération, 21 November 1997, p 8 

59 Ibid, p 7 Quotation translated by author 

60 Le Monde, 20 January 1998, p 3 

61 On 5 February 1998, during an interview on Europe 1 television, Védrine stated that France “had no 
intention of associating itself" with military action against Iraq “At the moment, France 1s attempting to obtain 
a solution by diplomatic means and political persuasion ” Le Monde, 6 February 1998, p 4 Quotation translated 
by author 
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accomplish the objective of finding and destroying Husayn’s weapons of mass destruction, 
would probably result in the expulsion of all UN inspectors at least temporarily, and could 
back-fire by creating sympathy for the Iraqi people in the Arab world 9? The French 
government recognized that Arab public opinion perceived that the United States, and to 
some extent the United Nations, had adopted a “double standard” by threatening air strikes 
against Iraq for non-compliance with UN resolutions while ignoring Israel: non- 
compliance with other UN resolutions 65 Chirac also voiced his reservations over the 
prolonged use of the economic embargo against Iraq because of its catastrophic 
consequences for the civilian population “I must state clearly that I am resolutely hostile 
to unilateral sanctions Sanctions must be carefully framed They must be proportional 
They must be limited in duration They must be based on precise criteria "^ In other 
words, if Iraq played by the rules and disarmed, the French were willing to request that 
the sanctions be lifted and Iraq be reintegrated into the international community 

In order to avoid American military action 1n February 1998, the French government 
launched a determined and persuasive diplomatic initiative that included consultations 
with all UN Security Council members, the Iraqi government and other countries 1n the 
region, as well as with UN Secretary General Annan Chirac went so far as to send 
Saddam Husayn a personal letter stressing that Iraq had to comply with the UN 
resolutions 65 As the inspection of the “presidential sites’®® was the major sticking point, 
the French proposed that these sites be inspected under slightly different arrangements 
Once again, Chirac intervened personally and met in Paris with the Iraqi minister of 
foreign affairs, Muhammad Sa‘id al-Sahhaf, in order to stress the importance of accepting 
this solution, as this was Iraq's last chance to avoid military action by the United States 
Finally, France was one of the principal promoters of a trip by Annan to Baghdad that led 
to an agreement with Saddam Husayn on 22 February “7 Although the American 
administration was not particularly pleased with the French démarche, the lack of 
international and domestic support for air strikes, combined with the fact that the French 
government strongly supported the implementation of all UN resolutions, made tt difficult 
for the United States to reject the French-inspired solution On 23 February, Annan and 
Tariq ‘Aziz, Iraq's vice-prime minister, signed a memorandum whereby Iraq reconfirmed 
its acceptance of all relevant UN Security Council resolutions In addition, an expanded 
group of diplomats and of experts from UNSCOM and the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA) was created to 1nspect eight presidential sites that had hitherto been out 
of the reach of UNSCOM Annan’s meeting with Chirac on his way back from İraq, in an 
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62 See comments by Chirac m Le Monde, 27 February 1998, p 2 

63 Tbıd 

64 Ibid Quotation translated by author 

65 Le Monde, 18 February 1998, p 3 

66 Saddam Husayn declared these sites to be off limits to UN inspectors, arguing that the sites were part 
of presidential compounds and residences According to a UN survey, the eight sites covered 12 2 square miles 
The New York Times, 21 February 1998, p A4 

67 The final accord signed by UN secretary-general Kofi Annan and Iraqi vice prime minister Tariq 
‘Aziz on 23 February 1998 included the French inspired plan for the creation of a special group to inspect the 
eight "presidential sites " For the full text of the accord, see Le Monde, 25 February 1998, p 2 
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official French plane, only enhanced France’s reputation as the country that had mediated 
the successful end to the crisis According to Annan, “France’s aid has been enormous” 
and Iraq ceded because of tremendous international pressure including pressure from 
France 68 

In the wake of Annan’s trip, the UN Security Council unanimously passed resolution 
1154, which subscribed to the Annan-' Aziz memorandum, demanded that unconditional 
and immediate access be accorded to the UNSCOM inspectors, and threatened that any 
"violations would have the severest consequences "5? But the real struggle occurred over 
whether the resolution would contain language that would allow the United States and 
Great Britain to respond immediately with military force to any violation without further 
UN Secunty Council consultations Faced with Chinese and French opposition. and 
Russian veto threats, the United States and Great Britain dropped their demands to include 
the terms "flagrant violation" or "material breach," which would have implied that an 
immediate military response could be made 70 But the ambiguity remained, as Washington 
insisted that it already had the authority to launch air strikes, while France, Russia and 
China maintained that any use of force had to be approved first by the members of the UN 
Security Council 

The French government's success 1n mediating the Iraqi crisis demonstrated that it 
could play an active and influential diplomatic role in the region if it were backed by 
forceful international support In the Iraqi case, strong support in the UN Security Council 
from Russia, China and the non-permanent members gave France the necessary power to 
persuade the United States to accept a negotiated solution It is unlikely that France alone 
would have been able to push through the agreement, which 1s one reason that the French 
government 1s such a resolute advocate of the need for the United Nations to play a 
leadership role 1n international disputes Its permanent membership in the UN Security 
Council provides France with a potential lever to counterbalance the power of the United 
States on the Iraqi issue France would have liked to see the European Union play a similar 
role, but British and German support for the United States has prevented any common 
European stance There has been, however, considerably more EU solidarity over policy 
toward Iran 


IRAN AND THE US POLICY OF “DUAL CONTAINMENT” 
FRENCH-EU SOLIDARITY 


Both France and the European Unton have staunchly opposed US efforts to obtain 
support from the international community to join the US political and economic boycott 
of Iran The United States has accused Iran of support for international terrorism, 
opposition to the Arab-Israeli peace process, and the acqutsition of weapons of mass 
destruction The US hard-line response, namely, economic sanctions, has been calculated 
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68 Le Monde, 25 February 1998, p 7 

69 In French, the phrase 1s "toute violation aurait de trés graves conséquences," which has a slightly 
different meaning Le Monde, 6 March 1998, p 3 

70 Ibid 
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to undermine the Iranian government The Clinton government has argued that any trade 
with Iran would benefit the Iranian regime by improving the economy In 1995, the US 
imposed a trade embargo on Iran and in 1996, the Congress passed the İLSA, which called 
for mandatory sanctions against any foreign company investing more than $20 million 
yearly ın the energy industries of Iran or Libya 

Both the European Union and France have considered Washington's “dual contain- 
ment" policy,?! which seeks to isolate both.Iraq and Iran, to be misguided and 
counterproductive Although the French government 1s concerned that the Iranian 
government may have been behind some terrorist acts in Europe and elsewhere in recent 
years, it supports the 1993 EU decision to maintain a “critical dialogue” with Iran In the 
French view, 1solating Iran serves no useful purpose except to strengthen the hard-liners 
in the country, while low-level contacts between French and Iranian officials and 
continued trade provide incentives to cooperate, as well as some means to influence 
Iranian policy ?? The Europeans consider ILSA and the Helms-Burton Act, which targeted 
Cuba, to be blunt attempts to impose US political preferences on other countries French 
officials have pointed out, on numerous occasions, that only the UN Security Council has 
the authority to impose international sanctions on a country, which it has not done 1n the 
case of Iran ?? 

At the same time, France and other EU members have very important financial 
interests at stake that cannot be underestimated 1n assessing the EU/French position. Iran 
1s one of the largest suppliers of crude oil to the European Union (some $17 billion worth 
in 1995), while the EU exported $11 5 billion worth of goods to Iran in the same year The 
French government 1s interested in augmenting its trade links with Iran, and French 
businesses are anxious to gain greater access to lran's oil and markets It was not 
surprising, therefore, that the EU categorically rejected ILSA and that, in November 1997, 
it passed a statute requiring non-compliance by European companies 74 EU solidarity over 
this issue has been striking The Europeans adamantly oppose any US claim that 1t has the 
right to legislate what foreign companies may or may not do outside of the United States 

France has been at the forefront of countnes willing to 1mprove their economic and 
political ties to Iran Regular bilateral contacts between France and Iran have been 
instituted, and 1n February 1996, Bernard Pons, the minister of equipment and transport, 
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71 For an in-depth discussion of dual containment policy, see F Gregory Gause III, “The Illogrc of Dual 
Containment,” Foreign Affairs 173, no 2 (March/April 1994), pp 56-60, and Anthony Lake, “Confronting the 
Backlash States," Foreign Affairs 173, no 2 (March/April 1994), pp 45-55 

72 Le Monde, 1 October 1997, p 2 

73 According to French prime minister Lionel Jospin, “No one accepts that the US can pass a law on 
a global scale The famous D' Amato Act 1s perhaps valid for Americans, but the United Nations has not decided 
to place an embargo on Iran, as it has for example on Iraq” Arab News, 30 September 1997, p 1 

74 On 22 November 1996, the European Council adopted a proposal in response to the Helms-Burton 
Act and ILSA (D'Amato Act) It stated, “(Concerning the Helms-Burton and D'Amato Acts, 1t was decided to 
take rapidly all the necessary measures to counter the extra-territorial effects of these laws Concerning the 
Helms-Burton Act, a Council Regulation and a Jomt Action together will provide protection, notably by 
prohibiting the recognition or enforcement of judgments or administrative decisions based on the contested US 
legislation And, where appropnate, by prohibiting compliance with US legislation To the extent that the 
D’ Amato Act has specific relevant elements, the texts must take these into account European Commission, 
Bulletin of the European Communities, Brussels ECSC-EC-EAEC, 10, 1996, p 83 
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visited Iran and signed three technical accords In November 1996, Mahmud Vaezi, the 
Iranian vice-minister for foreign affairs, announced, during a visit to Paris, that İran 
planned to buy telecommunication satellites for some $500 milhon and ten Airbus 
airplanes Agreements were also reached whereby Iran would repay some of its debt to 
France through oil exports and other business contracts 75 But potentially the most 
controversial deal was signed on 28 September 1997 between the French oil firm, Total, 
and the Iraman government to explore part of the South Pars offshore gas field The $2 
billion contract, which 1s shared with Russian and Malaysian oil firms, posed a direct 
challenge to ILSA In October 1997, Prime Minister Lionel Jospin warned the United 
States against interfering with the signing of the contract “American laws apply 1n the 
United States They don’t apply in France "76 Following Total’s lead, other European 
companies, including Royal Dutch/Shell and Elf Aquitame, began exploring the possi- 
bility of investing in İran Even a seven-month diplomatic crisis between the European 
Union and Iran had no serious effect on business negotiations ” 

The Clinton administration was reluctant to apply sanctions 1n the face of a united 
European stance which included its staunch ally Great Britain, and European warnings 
that they would respond with countermeasures Despite calls in the US Congress to put 
ILSA into effect, efforts by the Clinton administration to find a compromise succeeded 1n 
May 1998 An agreement was reached on 18 May between the European Union and the 
United States whereby the latter would not 1mpose sanctions on European businesses 
investing 1n Cuba. At the same meeting, Secretary of State Madeleine Albright confirmed 
that the United States would not 1mpose sanctions on Total, Gazprom, or Petronas 7$ It 
remains unclear whether the United States will systematically Irft sanctions against other 
European businesses investing 1n Iran and Libya or continue to decide whether to impose 
them on a case by case basis Iranian president Muhammad Khatami’s remarks during a 
CNN interview on 7 January 1998, calling for a “crack in the wall of mistrust" between 
the US and Iran reinforced the view of those in tbe administration who believe that 
sweeping unilateral sanctions are ineffective 79 Thus, m the controversy between the 
United States and the European Union over Iran, the latter has stood firm In contrast to 
the Arab-Israeli conflict and the dispute with Saddam Husayn, where divisions among EU 
members have been noteworthy, economic interests 1n Iran have both united the European 
Union and facilitated agreement over a common position. Clearly, the French government 
has benefited politically and economically from the unanimity within the European Union 


5. 

75 Middle East International, 16 August 1996, p 5 

76 Arab News, 30 September 1997, p 1 See also Jospin’s remarks quoted in Le Monde, 1 October 1997, 
p 2 

77 In April 1997, a Berlin court ruled that members of the Iranian government were responsible for the 
assassination of four Kurdish dissidents in Germany The EU members decided to recall temporarily their 
ambassadors for consultations, but clashed with the Iranian government when tt refused to let the German 
ambassador return to Iran a few months later with the other EU ambassadors The dispute lasted seven months, 
but due largely to French efforts, the European Union and Iran reached a compromise in November 1997 
whereby the German and French ambassadors would return together to Teheran later than the other EU 
ambassadors The EU approved the resumption of ministerial visits to Iran on 23 February 1998 

78 Le Monde, 20 May 1998, p 3 

79 Le Monde, 9 January 1998, p 2, and The New York Times, 8 January 1998, p 1 
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on the ILSA While the United States might have been willing to take action against 
France alone, 1t has been disinclined to confront the 15-member European Union EU 
solidarity over Iran represents a still infrequent success for a common European foreign 
policy in the Middle East, as well as a positive contribution to France’s political ambitions 
and economic interests 1n the region 


CONCLUSION 


Although it 1s too soon to judge fully how Chirac’s “new Arab policy” ultimately will 
affect France’s political ambitions and economic interests in the Middle East, some 
preliminary remarks are ın order Chirac, in harmony with Socialist foreign minister 
Védrine, clearly has aspirations to reinforce France's presence 1n the region in order to 
advance its interests To accomplish these objectives, the French government has become 
actively engaged 1n a regional diplomacy that 1s frequently outspoken and independent 
from that of the United States In this sense, continuity with the Gaullist legacy 1s evident 
At the same time, however, France has demonstrated a willingness to consult and 
cooperate with the United States when their interests converge, as has been the case with 
Iraq According to Védrine, “France and the United States, the only two actors in the 
world with the means and will to pursue a global policy, will try to work together "99 
Nevertheless, the French are determined to retain their independent reputation, which has 
allowed them to claim a privileged mediating role 1n the Middle East and to concentrate 
on building international support for their policies To this end, France has attempted to 
strengthen support for 1ts policies at the United Nations, within the European Union, and 
by means of bilateral contacts with major players, such as Russia. According to the French 
government, the emerging multipolar world presents 1t with new opportunities to play a 
leadership role, but only if it can counterbalance that of the United States A careful 
evaluation of the relative success or failure of this French strategy in the Middle East 
reveals a mixed picture 

Chirac's attempts to secure a more significant diplomatic role for France and the 
European Union in the Arab-Israeli peace negotiations have continued to be thwarted The 
key has been the Israeli and American governments’ hostility toward a French (or 
European) role, other than a financial one, and this 1s unlikely to change 1n the near future 
This 1s primarily because of France's friendship with numerous Arab governments and its 
outspoken support for the Palestinian cause The United States remains the only country 
able to 1nfluence Israel, which means that the peace process moves forward only when the 
US administration 1s fully engaged France has been unable to mobilize UN Security 
Council support on the peace process because of the readiness of the US government to 
veto any resolutions that ıt deems are too critical of Israel Nevertheless, the Chirac 
government can justifiably claim to have maintained a strong involvement despite being 
blocked from any official role 1n the peace negotiations French foreign minister de 
Charette's successful shuttle diplomacy in 1996 demonstrated that France's ties to 


nı 
80 The Economist (London), 28 February 1998, p 57 
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numerous Arab nations afford it a status that cannot be ignored In addition, Chirac's 
outspoken support for the principle of "land for peace” and for a Palestiman state has 
given those issues added legitimacy 1n the international community The European Union, 
however, has not provided France with significant support, as members continue to have 
different views of what Europe's role should be 1n the peace process, although they all 
agree that peace negotiations must continue Although the European Union and France 
have criticized Israel: policies and have objected to being excluded from the American-led 
negotiations, divisions among its members have prevented the European Union from 
applying economic pressure on Israel The one area of agreement has been over financial 
aid Europe's monetary contribution 1s generally considered to be essential to the success 
of the peace process In the final analysis, a common European foreign policy has been 
elusive, as member governments, and particularly France, remain willing to bypass the 
European Union in order to pursue their own national foreign policies 

Although France has been unable to convince EU members {particularly Great 
Britan and Germany) to follow its lead and support its diplomatic efforts to resolve the 
Iraqi crisis, it has presented an activist foreign policy that has included extensive 
consultations particularly with the United States and Russia, proposals to end Iraq's 
interference with UNSCOM inspectors, sending special envoys to Iraq, and supporting 
Annan’s mediating trip to Iraq The eventual success of French diplomacy has not only 
enhanced France's reputation in the Arab world, but has also demonstrated the new-found 
strength of the UN Security Council The French government has long sought to enhance 
the influence of the council, which it believes could provide France, particularly in a 
multipolar world, with the clout to offset American primacy over international affairs 

In contrast to their emphasis on “French” diplomacy during the Iraqi crisis, Chirac 
and Védrine have responded to the US embargo of Iran by wrapping French foreign policy 
in the EU flag The European Union, and the French government in particular, have been 
outspoken ın their opposition to the US “dual containment” policy as it applies to İran, and 
to the ILSA, which they view as an infringement on free trade and inapplicable under 
international Jaw Franco-European solidarity on this issue, based on common economic 
interests, illustrates not only the benefits of EU membership for France but also the yet 
largely unrealized power of the European Union Notwithstanding the case of Iran, a 
common European foreign policy may not always be 1n France's best interests unless the 
French government continues to play the leading role in foreign affairs within the 
European Union and manages to preserve its capacity for unilateral initiatrves Chirac 
seems to think that this is possible 81 


--— 

81 When asked if France would have had the same room to maneuver during the Iraqi crisis if a 
common European foreign policy had been in place, Chirac replied “Yes I think so An important country like 
France with its history, culture, its own gentus, will always have a strong and leading foreign policy The day 
that there 1s a European foreign policy, France will continue to take imitiatives, but it will do so with Europe and 
will be all the stronger We will conserve our own capacity of initiative and influence A common foreign policy 
will take nothing away from us and will bring us added weight " Le Monde, 27 February 1998, p 2 Quotation 
translated by author 
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Apr. 16: In Ellat, Israel, Israeli prime minister 
Binyamin Netanyahu and Jordan’s King Husayn 
met to discuss the stalled peace process [4/17 
NYT, WP] 

British prime minister Tony Blair arrived in 
Cairo to begin a four-day visit to the Middle East 
in an attempt to revive the peace process [4/17 
FT] 

Apr. 19: South of Hebron, a Jewish settler was 
killed, another was wounded and a Palestinian 
was severely wounded Israeli radio reported that 
a group of Palestinians had “infiltrated’’ Jewish 


settlers’ land, attacked the settlers at work 1n the 
5:1) 


The Chronology was prepared by the editorial assistant 


Chronology 


Aprıl 16, 1998—July 15, 1998 


fields, and taken their weapons According to the 
injured Palestinian, he and the settlers had been in 
a field arguing over grazing rights when an 
unidentified settler began shooting at them [4/20 
NYT] 

British prime munister Blair offered to host 
peace talks in London Prime Minister Netanyahu 
accepted the offer [4/20 NYT, FT] 

Apr. 20: British prime minister Blair announced 
that Israeli prime minister Netanyahu and Pales- 
tınıan National Authority (PNA) president Yasir 
‘Arafat would meet separately with US secretary 
of state Madeleine K Albnght on 4 May in 
London to revive the peace talks [4/21 NYT, FT] 

In Gaza, British prime minister Blair and PNA 
president ‘Arafat announced the establishment of 
a joint European Union-Palestinian security com- 
mittee to help the PNA combat terrorism [4/20 
FT] 

The Popular Front for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine (PFLP) denied Israeli media reports asserting 
that-Israel had released Ahmad Qatamısh on 15 
Aprıl under the framework of a deal in which the 
PFLP renounced the use of violence against Is- 
rael [4/21 FBIS] 

Apr. 24: During an interview on Israel's Channel 
Two television, Israeli prime minister Netanyahu 
stated that 1f PNA president ‘Arafat declared 
Palestinian statehood ın May 1999, Israel would 
re-annex parts of the West Bank [4/25, 4/26 FT] 
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In Damascus, Egyptian president Husni 
Mubarak met with Syrian president Hafiz al-Asad 
to discuss the Israeli-Palestimian peace process 
and Israel’s proposal to withdraw from southern 
Lebanon [4/28 FBIS] 

Apr. 25: US envoy to the Middle East Dennis 
Ross met with Israeli prime minister Netanyahu at 
Netanyahu's residence 1n Jerusalem to discuss the 
amount of land Israel would be willing to cede to 
the Palestinians [4/26 NYT] 

Apr. 26: In Gaza, US envoy to the Middle East 
Ross met with PNA president ‘Arafat in an 
attempt to revive peace talks [4/27 FT] 

In Gaza City, former Israeli prime minister 
Shimon Peres met with PNA president ‘Arafat 
and expressed his desire to see the creation of a 
Palestinian state by May 1999 [4/27 NYT] 
Apr. 28: In Cairo, Egyptian president Mubarak 
met with Israel: prime minister Netanyahu to 
discuss an Israeli withdrawal from the West Bank 
[4/29 NYT, FT] 

Apr. 29: PNA president ‘Arafat accepted the US 
proposal for an Israeli withdrawal from 13 percent 
of the West Bank [4/30 WSJ] 

Israel decided to refuse Palestinian entry into 
Israel from the West Bank and Gaza Strip until 2 
May while Israel celebrated its 50th anniversary 
[5/1 FT] 

Apr. 30: At the Har Homa Jewish settlement, in 
an area of East Jerusalem known to Arabs as Jabal 
Abu Ghunaym, thousands of Israelis gathered to 
lay a symbolic cornerstone for the Jewish housing 
project planned for the site Police kept away 
several hundred Israeli protestors who were 
chanting, “Har Homa 1s not Zionism " [5/1 NYT] 

In Tayyiba, Israel, the Islamic Resistance 
Movement (HAMAS) held a rally to commemo- 
rate 50 years of Palestinian dispossession [5/1 
NYT] 

US vice president Al Gore arrived 1n Israel for 
Its anniversary celebrations [5/1 FT, WP] 

May 2: In Ramallah, US vice president Gore met 
with PNA president ‘Arafat to discuss the stalled 
peace process [5/3 NYT] 

May 3: Before leaving Israel, US vice president 
Gore met with Israeli prime minister Netanyahu at 
the Ben-Gurion airport to discuss Netanyahu’s 
pending meeting in London with US secretary of 
state Albright [5/3 NYT] 


May 4: In London, US secretary of state Albright 
met separately with Israeli prime minister Netan- 
yahu and PNA president ‘Arafat to discuss an 
Israeh withdrawal from the West Bank Al- 
bright’s spokesman, James P Rubin, reported that 
after the day's meetings, "the situation. [was] 
relatively unchanged " [5/5 NYT, FT, WP] 

May 5: In London, US secretary of state Albright 
met separately with Israeli prime minister Netan- 
yahu and PNA president ‘Arafat [5/6 NYT] 

In London, the United States offered Israeli 
prime minister Netanyahu to host final settlement 
negotiations on 11 May, in Washington, DC, if 
Israel would first agree to withdraw from 13 
percent of the West Bank over a period of 12 
weeks Netanyahu returned to Israel to consult 
with the Israeli cabinet [5/6 NYT, FT, WP] 

In Cairo, “thirty leading business people and 

professionals” created the Cairo Peace Movement 
to increase business, educational and cultural 
exchanges between Arabs and Israeli moderates 
in order to improve Israeli public opinion of the 
Arab world [5/6 FT] 
May 6: The Israeli army reported that a Jewish 
settler had killed a Palestinian man, near Qaryut, 
in the West Bank, after the Palestinian had alleg- 
edly stabbed the settler (5/7 NYT, WP] 

A Jewish student was killed in Jerusalem’s Old 
City Jerusalem mayor Ehud Olmert blamed the 
man's death on “Arab terrorists " [5/6 WP, 5/7 
NYT] 

In response to the death of a Jewish student 1n 
Jerusalem's Old City, Ateret Cohanim, a Jewish 
group that promotes Jewish settlement activity, 
occupied an empty home in the Arab quarter of 
the city [5/7 NYT] 

During an Israeli army radio interview, Israeli 
prime minister Netanyahu stated that 1f the United 
States insisted that Israel accept the US vvith- 
drawal proposal before 11 May, then ıt would be 
"doubtful" that a summit in Washington would 
occur [5/7 WP] 

Speaking to a group of Arab and Israel: teen- 
agers, US first lady Hillary Rodham Clinton said 
that creating a Palestinian state was very impor- 
tant for the broader goal of peace 1n the Middle 
East [5/7 NYT] 

In Cairo, Egyptian foreign minister *Amr Musa 
met with Norwegian foreign minister Knut Vol- 
lebaek to discuss the peace process [5/8 FBIS] 


May 7: White House press secretary Michael D 
McCurry restated the official US position on the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict, stating that the views 
expressed the previous day by the First Lady were 
not the views of the President [5/8 NYT] 

May 8: In Jerusalem, after Israeli prime minister 
Netanyahu and US envoy to the Middle East Ross 
met, Netanyahu”s spokesman, Communications 
Director David Bar-Illan, stated that there was “no 
way” Israel could meet the US deadline of 11 
May for deciding on a 13 percent withdrawal 
from the West Bank [5/9 NYT, WP] 

May 9: US envoy to the Middle East Ross met 
separately with Israeli prime minister Netanyahu 
in Jerusalem and PNA president ‘Arafat in Ra- 
mallah [5/10 NYT, WP] 

May 10: The United States postponed the dead- 
line it had given Israel to accept the US proposal 
for a West Bank withdrawal The deadline was 
changed to 28 May [5/11 NYT, FT] 

In Jerusalem, police arrested a member of the 
Israeh Kach movement, an outlawed milrtant 
anti-Arab group, for allegedly posting doctored 
photographs of former Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin [5/11 WP] 

May 12: During a news conference in Washing- 
ton, DC, held pnor to Israeli prime minister 
Netanyahu’s scheduled arrival in the United 
States, US secretary of state Albright defended the 
United States’ withdrawal proposal and insisted 
that the United States was not trying to impose a 
settlement on Israel [5/13 NYT, FT, WP] 

May 13: In Jerusalem, a Palestinian laborer was 
stabbed to death 1n the Beit Yisrael neighborhood 
Israeli police said the attack was connected to the 
killing of a Jewish seminary student on 6 May 
15/14 NYT] 

In Washington, DC, Israeli prime minister 

Netanyahu and US secretary of state Albright met 
and agreed to meet again the following day [5/14 
NYT] 
May 14: Palestinians marked the 50th anniver- 
sary of Israel with “March of the Million” dem- 
onstrations throughout the West Bank and Gaza 
The PNA reported that, m Gaza, Israeli forces had 
opened fire on demonstrators with live ammuni- 
tion, killing eight people, and that a rubber-coated 
bullet killed a Palestinian boy in Ramallah [5/15 
NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 
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In East Jerusalem, Israeli police, 1n mot gear, 
clashed with Palestinian demonstrators participat- 
ing 1n the “March of the Million " [5/15 NYT] 

In Washington, DC, Israeli prime munister 

Netanyahu and US secretary of state Albright held 
a second round of talks and were unable to 
achieve an agreement on an Israeli withdrawal 
from the West Bank [5/15 NYT] 
May 15: In Jerusalem, Palestinians threw rocks at 
Jewish worshippers at the Wailing Wall to protest 
the deaths of nine Palestinians killed by Israeli 
troops the previous day No injuries were re- 
ported [5/16 WP] 

In Cairo, at the Al-Azhar mosque, about 800 
people participated in a demonstration against 
Israel to mark Israel's 50th anniversary [5/18 
FBIS] 

US envoy to the Middle East Ross met with 
Israeli prime minister Netanyahu in Washington, 
DC [5/16 NYT, WP] 

Israel prime minister Netanyahu met with UN 
secretary-general Kofi Annan in New York to 
discuss Netanyahu's three days of talks ın Wash- 
ington, DC [5/16 NYT, WP] 

May 16: Israeli police and Palestinians clashed in 
East Jerusalem Police arrested 18 Palestinians 
and injured seven during clashes [5/17 NYT] 

Palestinians from Hebron threw gasoline 
bombs and stones at Israeli soldiers who were 
trying to end clashes between Palestinians and 
Jewish settlers Israeli troops fired back at the 
Palestinians with percussion grenades and rubber- 
coated bullets, injuring three people [5/17 NYT, 
WP] 

The Palestinian Center for Human Rights re- 
ported that their investigation found that five 
Palestinians had been killed in clashes on 14 May, 
four ın Gaza and one ın the West Bank, contra- 
dicting earlier PNA reports of nine deaths [5/17, 
5/18 NYT] 

May 17. In Hebron, Israeli troops and Palestinian 
youths clashed [5/18 WP] 

May 18: In London, US secretary of state Al- 
bright met with PNA president ‘Arafat to discuss 
Israeli prime minister Netanyahu’s meetings with 
US officials in Washington, DC [5/19 NYT] 
May 19: B'Tselem, the independent Israeli Infor- 
mation Center for Human Rights, released a 
report stating that Israel’s security service, Shin 
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Bet, tortured at least 850 Palestinians each year 
[5/20 FT] 

May 24: In Jerusalem, thousands of Israeli sol- 
diers participated in a military parade to com- 
memorate Israel’s capture of East Jerusalem in 
1967 [5/25 NYT] 

May 25: In Jerusalem, members of Ateret Co- 
hanim began to build Jewish housing in the Arab 
quarter of the Old City in response to the stabbing 
of a Jewish settler earlier in the month [5/26 
NYT] 

In Damascus, HAMAS spiritual leader Shaykh 
Ahmad Yasin met with PFLP leader George 
Habash to discuss forming a coalıtıon [5/26 FT] 

Israeli defense minister Yitzhak Mordechat 
said to a visiting French delegation that Israel 
would have to agree to a “double-digit second 
redeployment " [5/26 WP] 

Republican speaker of the US House of Rep- 

resentatives Newt Gingrich drove past the pro- 
posed site for the new US embassy in Jerusalem 
(5/26 WP] 
May 26: In the Arab quarter of Jerusalem's Old 
City, Israeli police and Palestinians clashed over 
the Ateret Cohanım settlement, prompting Jerusa- 
lem's mayor Olmert to sign a demolition order, 
giving the settlers 24 hours to vacate the premises 
Members of the Palestinian Legislative Council 
and three PNA cabinet members—Faysal Hu- 
sayni, Hanan ‘Ashrawi and Sa’1b “Urayqat—vvere 
among the Palestinians at the building site [5/27 
NYT, WP] 

During Israeli prime mimster Netanyahu’s visit 
to Being, Chinese prime minister Zhu Rongy 
told Netanyahu that China supported Palestinian 
efforts for an mdependent state 15/27 FT] 

In Jerusalem, US speaker of the House of 
Representatives Gingrich told the Israeli parlıa- 
ment that Jerusalem was the “united and eternal 
capital of Israel ” [5/27 NYT, WP] 

In Cairo, at a meeting organized by the Arab 
League to commemorate the 50th anniversary of 
the displacement of the Palestintans, PNA presi- 
dent ‘Arafat called for an Arab summut to discuss 
the peace process [5/27 FBIS] 

May 27: In Ramallah, US speaker of the House of 
Representatives Gingrich met with PNA president 
‘Arafat [5/28 NYT] 

May 29: HAMAS spiritual leader Shaykh Yasin 


arrived mn the Sudan to wait while Israel decided 
whether to allow him to return to Gaza [6/2 WP] 
June 4: The US proposal for a second Israeli 
troop withdrawal was leaked to the Israeli daily 
Ha’aretz The proposal detailed a three-phased 
withdrawal from 13 percent of the West Bank 
over a 12-week period [6/5 NYT, FT, WP] 
June 8: Members of the Jewish settlement group 
Elad moved into the Arab neighborhood of Sil- 
war, located outside Jerusalem’s Old City, under 
Israelt police protection Elad members clashed 
with Palestmians and members of the Israel 
organization Peace Now [6/9 NYT, WP] 

June 11: An Israeli security guard was stabbed 
during a clash with a Palestinian family over an 
Israel: archeological dig in a Jerusalem neighbor- 
hood [6/12 WP] 

June 16 Two Israeli teenagers from a Jewish 
settlement near Hebron killed a Palestintan 
farmer [6/18 NYT] 

In Washington, DC, Lebanese prime minister 
Rafiq al-Harırı told US president Bill Clinton that 
Lebanon and Syna were prepared to resume peace 
negotiations with Israel [6/17 FT, WP] 

June 18: Israeli city planners submitted a devel- 
opment program for Jerusalem to Israeli prime 
minister Netanyahu that would expand the city 
limits westward and seek to keep the Jewish 
population of the city at 70 percent [6/19 NYT, 
FT] 

June 19: Israeli defense mimster Mordechai or- 
dered the dismantling of a shrine at the grave of 
Baruch Goldstein, the Jewish settler who had 
killed 24 Muslim worshippers in 1994 at a Hebron 
mosque [6/20 WP] 

The United States criticized the Israeli plan to 
expand Jerusalem’s boundaries westward, calling 
it a "provocative step ” [6/20 NYT, WP] 

June 21: The Israeli cabinet approved the Jerusa- 
lem expansion plan [6/22 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

June 22: Israeli justice minister Tzahi Hanegbi 
said he favored a non-binding referendum on 
Israeli troop withdrawal from the West Bank 
[6/23 WP] 

June 23: In a letter to US secretary of state 
Albright, PNA president ‘Arafat urged the United 
States to unveil publicly its plan for a phased 
Israeli troop withdrawal from the West Bank 
[6/24 WP] 


June 24: HAMAS spiritual leader Shaykh Yasin 
returned to Gaza after a four-month tour of Arab 
capitals [6/25 NYT, FT] 

July 2: In Gaza, Palestinians blocked roads after 
a Palestinian convoy accompanying a PNA cabi- 
net minister was barred by Israel from traveling 
along an Israeli-controlled road. [7/5 NYT] 

An Israeli general and a Palestinian security 
chief agreed to create a joint committee to discuss 
travel rights on disputed roads [7/4 NYT] 

July 5: In Cairo, Egyptian president Mubarak, 
Jordan’s King Husayn and PNA president ‘Arafat 
met and issued a communiqué rejecting Israel’s 
plans to expand Jerusalem’s boundaries [7/6 
NYT] 

July 13- The mayors of the towns that would fall 
under Jerusalem’s expanded city limits, according 
to the proposed plan to expand Jerusalem, an- 
nounced that they would fight the proposed ex- 
pansion [7/14 FT] 

The UN Security Council issued a statement 
criticizing Israel’s decision to expand Jerusalem 
westward as “a serious and damaging develop- 
ment " [7/14 NYT] 

The Financial Times reported that the United 

States was urging the PNA to accept a nine 
percent Israeli withdrawal from the West Bank 
[7/13 FT] 
July 14: In Amman, Jordan's King Husayn and 
Crown Prince Hasan met with Israeli Labor Party 
leader Ehud Baraq to discuss the stalemate in the 
peace process [7/15 FBIS] 
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Apr. 17: In Yerevan, Armenia, President Robert 
Kocharyan announced a plan to create a commis- 
sion to amend the constitution. [4/21 FBIS] 
Apr. 21: The New York Times reported that the 
United States and Britain had begun a secretive 
operation to move nuclear material from a re- 
search reactor outside of Tbilisi, Georgia, to 
Britain [4/21 NYT, 4/22 FT] 
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Apr. 22: In Dushanbe, Tajikistan, unidentified 
gunmen kidnapped three members of the Ta- 
Jikistani interior ministry staff [4/30 FBIS] 

In Dushanbe, unidentified gunmen killed four 
Tajikistan government soldiers [4/28 FBIS] 
Apr 23. Near Tbilisi, Georgian police and US 
“security agents” removed nuclear materials from 
a research reactor Georgian president Eduard 
Shevardnadze stated that the material was re- 
moved because Georgia “could not exclude the 
possibility that terrorists or bandits could attack 
the center and capture the material " [4/24 NYT] 
Apr. 25: Georgian president Shevardnadze dis- 
missed Georgian defense minister Vardiko 
Nadibaidze after the presidential plane flew from 
Turkey to Tbilisi without the escort of two air 
force jets The jets were parked at a Russian base 
near Tbilisi and could not fly because someone 
had poured sand into the engines Shevardnadze 
blamed Russian agents [5/3 NYT] 

Apr. 28: In Moscow, Tajikistan Joined the Com- 
monwealth of Independent States (CIS) customs 
union, which includes Belarus, Kazakstan, Kyr- 
gyzstan, and Russia [4/30 FBIS} 

Apr 30: The Tayıkıstanı interior munistry re- 
ported that an estrmated 200 armed fighters had 
attacked a security office and tried to seize a 
ministry building 1n Dushanbe The attack led to 
clashes with government troops [5/2 NYT] 
May 1: After armed oppositionist forces failed to 
leave Dushanbe, government forces attacked 
them and forced them to retreat into the eastern 
hills around Dushanbe The interior ministry re- 
ported that after two days of fighting, 20 soldiers 
had been killed and 80 mjured The number of 
oppositionist casualties was unknown [5/2 NYT] 

In Tashkent, Uzbekistan, upon urging from 
President Islam Karimov, parliament passed a law 
meant to counter the spread of Islam in 
Uzbekistan The law called on religious organıza- 
tions to register with the government before they 
held any religious activities. [5/5 FBIS] 

May 2: In Tajikistan, government forces agreed 
to withdraw troops from the eastern hills, near 
Dushanbe, where they had been clashing with 
oppositionist forces for four days [5/3 NYT] 

May 6: In Sukhumi, the capital of Abkhazia, a 
bomb was discovered and diffused Astamur 
Tarba, the head of Abkhazia’s security services, 
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accused the Georgian special services of planting 
the bomb [5/8 FBIS] 

May 7: In Bishkek, Kyrgyzstan, president Askar 
Akayev met with Tajikistan: president Emomali 
Rakhmonov to discuss increased bilateral eco- 
nomic cooperation [5/8 FBIS] 

May 17: In Namangan, Uzbekistan, a regional 
court sentenced Vali Egamberdiyev, leader of the 
Islamic Revival Party, to eight years” 1mpnson- 
ment for illegally entering Tajikistan to encourage 
“conflict among people of different nationality, 
race, and belief " [5/21 FBIS] 

The UN Security Council extended the man- 
date of the UN mılıtary observers in Tayikistan 
from 15 May to 15 November [5/21 FBIS] 
May 22: In Dushanbe, the Tajikistan parliament 
banned all religious political parties [5/26 FBIS] 
May 25: Abkhaz forces and Georgian mulitias 
clashed ın a Russian-patrolled buffer zone near the 
villages of Tskhin and Dikhazurga [5/26 WP] 

Georgian and Abkhaz leaders agreed to a 
cease-fire [5/27 FT] 

May 26: Georgian president Shevardnadze can- 
celed Independence Day celebrations and banned 
all anti-government demonstrations as thousands 
of Georgian refugees from Abkhazia entered 
Georgia to escape an Abkhaz offensive against 
Georgian militias [5/27 NYT] 

May 27: Georgian authorities reported that 
Abkhaz forces had killed at least 100 Georgians 
and caused an estimated 38,000 Georgians to flee 
Abkhazia [5/28 WSJ, WP] 

In Tbilisi, demonstrators gathered outside the 
parliament to protest the government's decision 
not to send government troops to Abkhazia to 
support Georgian militias [5/28 FT] 

May 30: Kyrgyzstan president Akayev an- 
nounced that the Kyrgyzstani-Canadian Kumtor 
Operating Company, which was responsible for 
the sodium cyanide leak into Issyk Kul, the largest 
lake in Central Asia, would pay compensation for 
all environmental damages and the losses suffered 
by local residents [6/3 FBIS] 

June 1: In Baku, the Azerbaijan: Supreme Court 
sentenced 20 people to one-and-a-half years' to 
15 years’ imprisonment for planning a coup 
against the state in December 1996 [6/2 FBIS] 
June 10: Kazakstan celebrated the official open- 
ing of 1ts new capital, Astana, formerly known as 
Akmola [6/11 FT] 


June 16: Kazakstan’s largest private bank, Kaza- 
kummerts bank, announced tt would sell its 30 
percent stake in the state telecommunications 
company, Kazaktelecom, by December [6/17 
WSJ] 

June 22: Azerbaijan announced that 1t was set to 
join the Council of Europe by the end of the year 
[6/23 FT] 

July 4: China and Kazakstan signed an accord 
setting a dispute over two areas along their 
common border [7/5 WP] 

July 12: In an effort to reduce state spending, 
Kazakstan issued a memorandum pledging to cut 
10,000 state jobs by 1 September [7/14 FT] 
July 14: In Tbilisi, unknown gunmen killed a 
Polish member of the UN military observer team 
outside her home [7/16 FT, WP] 


Petroleum Affairs 


1998 

Apr. 18: The Nile Valley Gas Company, a con- 
sortium led by British Gas International, signed a 
contract with Egyptian General Petroleum Com- 
pany to build a pipeline from south of Cairo to 
Asyut [4/18, 4/19 FT] 

Apr 23: In Washington, DC, Turkmenistan 
president Saparmyat Niyazov and US president 
Bill Clinton signed an agreement for the United 
States to sponsor a feasibility study of a pipeline 
from Turkmanbasi, Turkmenistan, across the Cas- 
pian Sea to Baku, Azerbaijan, through Georgia to 
Ceyhan, Turkey [4/23 FT, 4/24 NYT] 

May 16: In Bratislava, Iran and Slovakia signed a 
letter of understanding for Slovakia to buy four 
mullion barrels of oil per year from Iran [5/19 
FBIS] 

May 19: Uzbekistan announced it would allow 
foreign companies to invest in six oil and gas 
fields [5/20 WSJ] 

June 4: The Financial Times reported that Azer- 
baıyan”s state oil group, SOCAR, had signed a 
$2 5 billion production-sharing agreement with a 
consortium led by Italy's Agip for a part of the 
Kurdashi fields, ın the Caspian Sea, south of 
Baku SOCAR also signed a $700 million agree- 
ment with a consortium led jointly by the British- 
Canadian company Commonwealth Oil, and 
Union Texas of the United States for an onshore 
field SOCAR also signed another $700 million 


deal with a consortium led by the US company 
Frontera Resources to develop the Kursangı- 
Karabakhh onshore field [6/4 FT] 

At a London seminar, Iranian deputy oil min- 
ister “Alı Mayıdı announced Iran’s tender for a 
$400 million pipeline to carry Caspian oil to 
Tehran and Tabnz [6/5 FT] 

June 6° The Taliban and the United Islamic Front 
for the Salvation of Afghanistan (UIFSA) signed 
an agreement with the oil consortium Centgas to 
create a joint economic group to build a gas 
pipeline from Turkmenistan to Pakistan, via Af- 
ghanistan [6/9 FBIS] 

June 22: Egypt and Turkey signed a memoran- 
dum of understanding to transport natural gas 
through a pipeline under the Mediterranean Sea 
[6/23 FT] 

June 23: In Jidda, Iranian foreign minister Kamal 
Kharrazi met with Saudi Arabia's King Fahd to 
discuss ways to counter the fall in oil prices [6/25 
FBIS] 

June 25: In Vienna, the Organization of Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries (OPEC) agreed to cut 
petroleum production by 1 3 million barrels per 
day in an attempt to reverse the fall of oil prices 
[6/26 NYT, FT] 

July 6: Kazakstam president Nursultan Naz- 
arbayev and Russian president Bons Yeltsin 
Signed a pact dividing the northern section of the 
Caspian Sea between the two countries for pur- 
poses of offshore oil development (7/7 NYT, FT, 
WSJ, WP] 

July 7 In Ankara, a delegation from the Iraqi oi] 
ministry met with representatives of a Turkish 
consortium, led by Turkish Petroleum Corpora- 
ton (TPAO), to discuss plans to develop Iraqi 
natural gas fields, and export gas from those fields 
to Turkey [7/9 FBIS] 

July 13. Azerbayani president Heydar Aliyev 
announced that he supported the proposed Cas- 
pian Sea pipeline that would run from Baku to 
Ceyhan, Turkey [7/14 FT] 


Regional Affairs 


1998 

Apr. 18: Near Taftan, Pakistan, located along the 
Iranian border, Pakistani border guards arrested 
two Iranian border officials for illegally entering 
Pakistan [4/21 FBIS] 
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Apr. 20: At an Iraqi border post, Iranian and İraqı 
officials met to discuss freeing all prisoners of war 
from the 1980—88 war The meeting followed a 
prisoner exchange of 5,584 Jragis and 322 Irani- 
ans [4/20 WP] 

In San‘a’, Libya and Yemen signed a security 

agreement for cooperation in combatting crime, 
training security officials, and extraditing crimi- 
nals [4/21 FBIS] 
Apr. 21: A Palestinian delegation from the Pal- 
estinian Motherhood and Childhood Association 
arrived in Baghdad with a shipment of medicines 
and foodstuffs [4/23 FBIS] 

Egypt and Libya signed a contract for Libya to 
lease a channel on the Egyptian television satel- 
lite [4/23 FBIS] 

Apr 22: In Cairo, Egyptian prime minister Ka- 
mal al-Janzun met with Lebanese prime minister 
Rafiq al-Harırı to discuss bilateral political and 
economic cooperation. [4/28 FBIS] 

Apr 23: In Tehran, Iran's foreign ministry sub- 
mitted a protest to Iraq's chargé d'affaires about 
the assassination of Shaykh Murteza ‘Ali Muham- 
mad Ibrahim Borujgerdi, who was killed in the 
southern Iraqi city of Najyaf Borujerdi was a 
candidate for the position of grand spiritual leader 
of Shi'ite Mushms worldwide Iraq blamed the 
killing on the intelligence services of an unnamed 
foreign country [4/24 NYT] 

The Geneva-based World Economic Forum 

decided to suspend rts annual Middle East and 
North Africa (MENA) economic summit, citing à 
lack of progress 1n the peace process as reason for 
the suspension. [4/24 WSJ, 4/25, 4/26 FT] 
Apr. 26: In Tehran, Iranian president Muhammad 
Khatamı met with Syrian vice president “Abd 
al-Halim Khaddam to discuss regional issues and 
bilateral relations [4/30 FBIS] 

In Tehran, General ‘Abd al-Rashid Dostam, a 
member of the United Islamic Front for the 
Salvation of Afghanistan (UIFSA), met with Ira- 
nian foreign minister Kamal Kharrazi to discuss 
developments in the Afghanistan: peace process 
[4/30 FBIS] 

Apr. 28: Shaykh Ahmad Yasin, spiritual leader of 
the Islamic Resistance Movement (HAMAS), ar- 
nved in Tehran to begin a five-day visit to Iran 
[4/30 FBIS] 

Apr. 29: Libya and Tajikistan established diplo- 
matic relations [5/1 FBIS] 
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Apr. 30: In Tunis, Jordan’s King Husayn met 
with Tunisian president Zayn al-‘Abdin bin ‘Ah 
to discuss regional and bilateral issues [5/1 FBIS] 
May 1: Georgia and Turkey began a two-day 
joint naval exercise ın the Black Sea [5/5 FBIS] 
May 2: In Tehran, President Khatamı met with 
HAMAS spırıtual leader Shaykh Yasin [5/6 
FBIS] 

May 4: A US envoy arrived in Kuwait to gather 
war-crimes evidence against Iraqi president 
Saddam Husayn [5/5 WSJ] 

In Petra, Israeli trade minister Natan Sharansky 

and Jordanian trade minister Hanı al-Mulqi dis- 
cussed increasing trade between Israel and Jordan 
[5/6 FBIS] 
May 5: Lebanese prime minister Al-Harin trav- 
eled to Yerevan, Armenia, to meet with Armenian 
president Robert Kocharyan to discuss strength- 
ening bilateral relations [5/8 FBIS] 

In Damascus, Syria and the Sudan signed a 
military cooperation agreement [5/8 FBIS] 

In Tunis, Tunisia and Turkey signed an agree- 
ment on scientific and cultural cooperation be- 
tween the two countries [5/8 FBIS] 

May 6: Royal Jordanian Airlines announced it 
would resume two weekly flights between Am- 
man and Tehran on 15 June [5/8 FBIS] 

May 10: In Almaty, Kazakstan, Iranian president 
Khatami met with Afghan UIFSA leader Borhan- 
oddin Rabbani to discuss developments in Af- 
ghanistan [5/12 FBIS] 

May 11: In Almaty, Iranian president Khatami 
met with Pakistani prime minister Nawaz Shanf 
to discuss bilateral and regional issues [5/12 
FBIS] 

May 19: In Tehran, Iranian president Khatami 
met with Syrian cultural minister Nayah al-‘Attar 
to discuss strengthening cultural relations [5/21 
FBIS] 

May 21: Thousands of Turkish troops amassed 
along the Iraqi border to attack Kurdistan Work- 
er's Party (PKK) forces in northern Iraq [5/22 
WP] 

May 23: Iran and Saudi Arabia signed an agree- 
ment on technical, industrial and engineering 
cooperation between the two countnes [5/27 
FBIS] 

May 25: Turkish security officials reported that 
hundreds of Turkish troops had clashed with PKK 
forces 1n northern Iraq [5/26 WP] 


In Riyadh, Palestinian National Authonty 
(PNA) president Yasir ‘Arafat held talks with 
Saudi Arabia’s King Fahd [5/26 FT] 

Jran and Syria signed an agreement for coop- 

eration in the mining sector [5/27 FBIS] 
May 27: In Cairo, Egyptian president Husni 
Mubarak and Morocco’s King Hasan II attended 
the signing ceremony of accords calling for in- 
creased bilateral trade and cooperation 1n judicial 
and energy fields [5/29 FBIS] 

In Tehran, Iranian foreign minister Kharrazi 
and Saudi Arabia’s foreign minister Prince Sa‘ud 
al-Faysal signed an agreement for bilateral coop- 
eration 1n economic, commercial, technical, sci- 
entific, and cultural fields [5/28 FT, WP] 

May 29: In Ashgabat, Turkmenistan, Iranian 
foreign minister Kharrazı met with Turkmenistani 
president Saparmyat Niyazov to discuss bilateral 
relations [6/2 FBIS] 

June 10: Iran and Turkey signed a memorandum 
of understanding calling for the creation of a joint 
chamber of commerce [6/12 FBIS] 

June 16: Saudi Arabia and Syria agreed to set up 
a free trade zone between the two countries, 
reducing customs duties by ten percent each year 
over ten years [6/17 FT] 

June 17: In Baghdad, Egypt and Iraq agreed to 
strengthen their trade relations Egyptian trade 
minister Ahmad Juwayli’s visit to Iraq was the 
first by an Egyptian minister since 1991 [6/18 
WP] 

June 20: In Baghdad, an Iranian delegation, led 
by General ‘Abdallah Najafi, met with Iraqi for- 
eign minister Muhammad Sa‘1d al-Sahhaf and the 
Iraqi defense minister Sultan Hashim Ahmad to 
discuss the exchange of prisoners from the 
1980—88 war between the two countnes [6/21 
NYT] 

June 25: In Doha, Qatar and the Sudan signed 
joint cooperation agreements covering economic, 
cultural and technical fields [6/30 FBIS] 

In Baghdad, Iran and Iraq signed an accord for 

Joint cooperation 1n the exchange of prisoners of 
war from the 1980—88 war No details of the 
accord were made available [6/26 FBIS] 
June 30: The Iraman News Agency (IRNA) 
reported that Iran and Turkey had signed an 
accord, 1n Van Province, on Joint security coop- 
eration [7/2 FBIS] 


July 2: In Cairo, representatives from more than 
75 countries began a four-day conference on 
"Islam and the 21st Century " [7/6 FBIS] 

July 3: In Rabat, Libya and Morocco signed ten 
accords covering economic, scientific, technical, 
and social cooperation [7/7 FBIS] 

July 6: In Baghdad, Iran and Iraq signed a trade 
cooperation protocol [7/7 FBIS] 

July 11: In Tripoli, PNA president ‘Arafat met 
with Libyan head-of-state Mu‘ammar Qadhdhafi 
[7/14 FBIS] 


Palestinian Affairs 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Israel, Jordan 


1998 

Apr. 22: Canada reported that ıt would set up a 
representative office in the West Bank [4/23 FT] 
May 6: Palestinian National Authority (PNA) 
attorney general Fayiz Abu al-Rahman resigned, 
claiming 1t was impossible to carry out his duties 
due to interference from the PNA security ser- 
vices [5/7 FT] 

May 31: The Palestinian Legislative Council 
(PLC) threatened to hold a vote of no-confidence 
if PNA president Yasir ‘Arafat and his cabinet did 
not respond to complaints of corruption within 
two weeks [6/1 FT] 

June 2: Italy agreed to give the PNA $19 million 
to improve its infrastructure [6/5 FBIS] 

June 11: PNA president ‘Arafat agreed to form a 
new cabinet by 25 June and asked the PLC to 
delay a vote of no-confidence [6/12 WP] 

June 12: At a meeting at the Vatican, PNA 
president ‘Arafat invited Pope John Paul II to 
Bethlehem for millennium celebrations The pon- 
tiff told ‘Arafat that he would pray for the Pales- 
tinian “nation ” [6/13 WP] 

June 13: PNA president ‘Arafat invited the Is- 
lamıc Resistance Movement (HAMAS) to jor the 
government [6/14 WP] 

June 14: Both HAMAS and Islamic Jihad an- 
nounced that they would not join the new cabinet 
[6/15 WP] 

June 15: The PLC decided to delay a no-confi- 
dence motion and gave PNA president ‘Arafat ten 
days to form a new cabinet [6/16 WP] 

July 7: The UN General Assembly voted 124 to 
four, with ten abstentions and 26 countries absent, 
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to give the Palestinian delegation special "super- 
observer" status at the United Nations, allowing 
the Palestinians to debate 1n the General Assem- 
bly, co-sponsor resolutions on the Middle East 
and participate 1n UN conferences (7/8 NYT, FT, 
WSJ, WP] 

July 13: A small bomb exploded near the unof- 
ficial Palestinian Liberation Organization (PLO) 
headquarters in East Jerusalem No one claimed 
responsibility [7/14 WP] 


Western Sahara 


1998 
Apr 18: The UN Security Council extended the 


UN Mission for the Referendum in Western 
Sahara (MINURSO) for another three months 1n 
order to continue to identify voters for the self- 
determination referendum scheduled for 7 De- 
cember 1998 [4/21 FBIS] 

June 30: The UN General Assembly approved 
$22 million for MINURSO [7/2 FBIS] 


Afghanistan 


See also, Central Asia and Transcaucasia, Petroleum 
Affairs, Regional Affairs 


1998 

Apr. 17: US representative to the United Nations 
(UN) Bill Richardson met with Taliban member 
Muhammad Rabbani, ın Kabul, and United Is- 
lamic Front for the Salvation of Afghanistan 
(UIFSA) General 'Abd al-Rashid Dostam, in 
Sheberghan, 180 miles north of Kabul, to negoti- 
ate a cease-fire, an exchange of prisoners and an 
agreement to meet 1n Islamabad by 27 April for 
peace talks [4/18 NYT, WP] 

Apr 20° Taliban officials refused to meet with 
UN aid coordinator Alfredo Witschi-Cestan, forc- 
ing the cancellation of talks on the safety of UN 
workers ın Afghanistan 14/21 NYT] 

In Kabul, Taliban officials announced that the 
UIFSA had four days to begin peace negotiations 
in Islamabad [4/20 WSJ, WP] 

Apr. 25: UIFSA sources reported that Taliban 
forces had launched a major offensive 25 miles 
north of Kabul, ending the cease-fire [4/26 NYT] 
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Apr. 26: In Islamabad, Taliban and UIFSA rep- 
resentatives met for direct talks and agreed to 
extend the truce [4/27 NYT] 

Apr. 27: In Islamabad, peace talks between the 
Taliban and UIFSA, hosted by the United Nations 
and the Organization of the Islamic Conference 
(OIC), reached a deadlock over the qualifications 
of members of a yet to be created council of 
Islamic scholars who would negotiate a settlement 
to the war [4/28 WP] 

Apr 29: In Islamabad, the Taliban and UIFSA 
agreed to each appoint 20 'ulama (Islamic schol- 
ars) to the council that would negotiate a peace 
settlement and rule Afghanistan Neither side 
could veto the other's selections [4/30 NYT, WP, 
5/1 FBIS] 

May 3: In Islamabad, peace talks between the 
Taliban and the UIFSA were suspended indefi- 
nitely after the Taliban refused to lift a blockade 
of the Shi‘ite Hizb-1-Wahdat controlled central 
Hezarajat region of Bamiyan Province to allow 
the UN World Food Program to enter and distrib- 
ute food [5/4 NYT] 

May 4: The Taliban accused the UIFSA forces of 
launching a major offensive 1n northern Kunduz 
Province Taliban sources reported that Taliban 
forces had repulsed UIFSA forces and had 1n- 
flicted heavy casualties [5/5 WP] 

May 5: Islamabad Radio reported that Taliban 
forces had launched a major offensive against 
General Ahmad Mas‘ud’s forces at the Bangi 
frontline 1n Takhar Province [5/8 FBIS] 

May 6: The UIFSA offered to resume peace talks 
with the Taliban, after the Taliban had agreed to 
lift its blockade of the Hezarajat region to allow 
for emergency food relief [5/7 NYT] 

May 8: The Afghan Islamic Press (AIP) reported 
that Taliban forces had captured the Ishkemish 
district ın northeastern Takhar Province from 
General Mas‘ud’s forces [5/11 FBIS] 

May 17: UIFSA spokesman Muhammad ‘Anf 
reported that Taliban jets had bombed a market 1n 
Taloqan, the capital of Takhar Province, killing at 
least 30 people and injuring 50 [5/18 WP] 

In Kandahar, the Taliban told UN representa- 
tives that 1t had withdrawn its proposal to set up a 
commission of Islamic scholars because the 
UIFSA “had refused to cooperate ” [5/20 NYT] 
May 18: Mashhad Voice of the Islamic Republic 
of Iran Radio (VIRI) reported that UIFSA sources 


had reported that UIFSA forces had killed 25 
Taliban fighters and had captured another 60 in 
the Bangi area of Takhar Province [5/21 FBIS] 
May 19: Islamabad Radio reported that Taliban 
forces had captured the town of Shaykh Jalal in 
Baghlan Province from Hızb-ı-Islamı forces 
15/21 FBIS] 

May 20: Mashhad VIRI reported that, ın the town 
of Kunduz, while Taliban forces were returning 
the bodies of 820 men who had died in battle, the 
families of these men attacked the Taliban forces 
who then fired upon the crowd, killing eight 
people and injuring another ten [5/21 FBIS] 
May 21: Agence France Presse (AFP) reported 
that Taliban forces had bombed the town of 
Charikar, north of Kabul, held by General Ma- 
s‘ud’s forces, killing an unspecified number of 
people [5/23 FBIS] 

May 22: At the Khayr Khana Pass, north of 
Kabul, heavy fighting broke out between Taliban 
and UIFSA forces [5/23 WP] 

May 24 Mashhad VIRI reported that UIFSA 
forces had launched an offensive against Taliban 
forces northwest of the town of Kunduz, killing 
35 Taliban fighters and capturing another 70 
[5/27 FBIS] 

A US delegation met with UIFSA president 
Borhanoddin Rabbanı in Mazar-ı-Sharıf [5/27 
FBIS] 

May 30: At least 3,000 people were killed by an 
earthquake 1n northern Takhar Province and an- 
other 45,000 were left homeless [6/1 NYT, WSJ] 
June 1: Islamabad Radio reported that General 
Mas'ud's forces claimed to have captured the 
Bangi area of Takhar Province [6/3 FBIS] 

June 3: Two rockets hit a residential area in 
Kabul, killing six people and injuring several 
others [6/4 NYT] 

Mashhad VIRI reported that UIFSA forces had 
captured the Ghowrmach district of Badghis 
Province [6/5 FBIS] 

June 4: The Iranian News Agency (IRNA) re- 
ported that UIFSA forces had fired missiles at 
Kabul airport. (6/5 FBIS] 

June 11: The Taliban allowed the United Nations 
World Food Program to deliver a shipment of 
food to the Hizb-1-Wahdat forces along the front- 
line of the central Hezarajat area [6/12 NYT] 
June 13 In Mazar-1-Sharif, rallies were held to 
protest Israeli earthquake aid [6/17 FBIS] 


June 16: The Taliban ordered the closing of more 
than ten girls’ schools in Kabul for teaching girls 
over the age of eight and for not limiting their 
education to the Quran [6/17 NYT] 

June 28: Rocket fire killed four people and 
injured several others in Kabul [6/29 WP] 

June 30: Taliban forces ordered all foreign non- 
governmental aid agencies to leave the diplomatic 
quarter of Kabul and move outside the capital 
(7/1 NYT] 

July 8: The Taliban regime banned television, 
VCRs and satellite dishes The Taliban gave 
owners 15 days to get rid of such items [7/9 WSJ, 
7/10 NYT] 

July 10: AIP reported that Taliban forces had 
pushed the frontline to 15 miles from Mayamana 
during clashes with General Mas'ud's troops in 
Faryab Province, in the northeast [7/14 FBIS] 
July 12: AFP reported that Taliban forces had 
captured Mayamana from General Mas'ud's 
forces [7/14 FBIS] 

July 13: AFP reported that Taliban forces had 
taken control of most of Faryab Province [7/15 
FBIS] 


Algeria 


1998 

Apr. 22: In Geneva, at the UN Human Rights 
Commission, the European Union and the United 
States made separate statements to the Algerian 
government reminding Algeria of its obligation to 
cooperate with the UN commission [4/23 FT] 
Apr. 26: The daily Al-Asi reported that govern- 
ment troops had killed 49 “Muslim rebels” sus- 
pected of blowing up a gas pipeline earlier in the 
month [4/27 WP] 

Apr. 27: In Algiers, Arab League secretary- 
general 'Ismat “Abd al-Mayıd met with President 
Liamine Zeroual [4/30 FBIS] 

Apr. 28: Security forces reported that unidenti- 
fied attackers had killed 40 people 1n a village 1n 
Medea Province [4/29 WP] 

Apr. 30: The Ittahad Party changed its name to 
the Social Democratic Movement (MDS) [5/6 
FBIS] 

May 2: The US Department of State warned 
Americans not to travel to Algeria, arguing that 
the level of terrorism had been extremely high 
[5/3 NYT] 
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May 12: Unidentified assailants killed 22 people 
near Oran [5/13 WP] 

Agence France Presse (AFP) reported that, 
according to the Algerian daily Liberté, govern- 
ment operations had killed “more than a dozen 
armed Islamists” in southwest Algeria [5/13 
FBIS] 

May 20: The daily Al-Watan reported that on 16 
May a criminal court m Gusima Province, north- 
east of Algiers, had sentenced two people to death 
in absentia "for organizing terrorist groups and 
aggravated theft " [5/23 FBIS] 

May 22: Authorities reported that a bomb had 
killed 16 people and injured 61 at a market in 
Al-Herrach, a suburb of Algiers [5/23 WP] 
May 26: In the marketplace of Khamis Miliana, 
southeast of Algiers, a bomb exploded, killing 
seven people and injuring eight [5/27 FT, WP] 
May 27: In Melouane, Blida Province, unidenti- 
fied attackers killed 11 people and injured five 
others Security forces reportedly "eliminated" six 
"terrorists" 1n a manhunt after the attack [5/28 
NYT, WP] 

The daily Ai-Watan reported that an “armed 
group" had planted explosive devices near the 
village of Djebara, southeast of Algiers, killing 
eight soldiers on 25 May [5/29 FBIS] 

June 7° An Algerian army officer flew a military 
helicopter to Spain to request political asylum 
Spain pronused to study his request [6/8 FT] 
June 25: Singer Al-Wanis Ma‘tub was killed 1n 
Tizi Ouzou Province, in the northeast Authorities 
blamed “a terrorist group" for the murder [6/26 
FT, WP] 

June 26: In Tizi Ouzou, an estimated 2,000 
youths held a demonstration to protest the death 
of the singer Ma'tub [6/27 NYT, WP] 

June 28: In Banı Dwala, in Tiz1 Ouzou, rioters 
stoned police and set municipal buildings on fire 
after the burial of the singer Ma'tub Police killed 
at least one person [6/29 NYT] 

June 30: In Tizi Ouzou, thousands of Berbers 
marched through the city to protest the murder of 
Ma'tub and to protest the new Arabization law, 
demanding recognition of the Berber language by 
authorities [7/1 FT] 

July 1: The Armed Islamic Group (GIA) issued a 
statement claiming responsibility for the assassi- 
nation of Ma'tub [7/2 WP] 
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July 2: The United Nations announced that. Al- 
geria had agreed to admit a high-level interna- 
tional political mission to investigate widespread 
violence in the country The team would be led by 
former Portuguese president Mario Soares, and 
consist of former US representative to the United 
Nations Donald McHenry, former Indian prime 
minister Kumar Gujral, former Jordanian prime 
minister Karim Kabariti, former French cabinet 
minister Simone Weil, and Kenyan attorney gen- 
eral Amos Wako [7/3 NYT] 
July 5: Algeria began enforcing the Arabization 
law, requiring official business to be conducted 1n 
Arabic [7/6 NYT, WSJ] 
July 9: In a market in Algiers, a bomb exploded, 
killing ten people and injuring 21 [7/10 NYT] 

Authonties announced that security forces had 
killed Khalifa ‘Uthman, the alleged leader of the 
GIA, along with ten other alleged “rebels ” [7/10 
NYT] 

The Socialist Forces Front organized a march 
in Algiers to protest the law making Arabic the 
official language [7/10 FT] 


Bahrain 


See, Regional Affairs, Sudan 


Cyprus 


1998 
May 2: In Nicosia, US envoy to Cyprus Richard 


Holbrooke met separately with Greek Cypriot 
president Glavkos Kliridhis and Turkish Cypriot 
president Rauf Denktas [5/3 WP] 

May 3: In Nicosia, US envoy to Cyprus Hol- 
brooke held five meetings with Turkish Cypriot 
president Denktas and four meetings with Greek 
Cypriot president Kliridhis in an attempt to revive 
reunification talks However, Turkish Cypriot 
president Denktas continued to refuse to move 
forward on negotiations until the Turkish Repub- 
lic of Northern Cyprus was recognized interna- 
tionally and the Greek Cypriots withdrew from 
membership talks with the European Union [5/4 
NYT, 5/6 FBIS] 

May 4: US envoy to Cyprus Holbrooke reported 
that peace negotiations had reached a “temporary 
but serious impasse,” after three days of separate 


talks with Greek and Turkish Cypriot presidents 
Klırıdhıs and Denktas [5/5 FT] 
June 16: Greece sent fighter jets to the Greek 
Cypriot airbase in Paphos [6/17 NYT] 
June 17: The Greek aircraft left the Paphos 
airbase and returned to Greece [6/18 WP] 
Turkish navy vessels docked at Turkish Cypriot 
ports [6/18 WP] 
June 18: Turkish prime minister Mesut Yilmaz 
ordered six Turkish warplanes to fly to northern 
Cyprus and said that Turkey would increase its 
use of airbases there [6/19 FT, WP] 
June 25: Greek president Constantinos Stephano- 
poulous traveled to Nicosia, marking the first 
official visit to Cyprus by a Greek head-of-state 
since Cyprus’ independence in 1960 There he 
denounced Turkish “occupation” of northern 
Cyprus [6/26 FT] 
June 28: In northern Cyprus, the Turkish Cypri- 
ots held general elections [6/30 FBIS] 
June 30: The UN Security Council passed a 
resolution to renew the mandate of the UN forces 
in Cyprus [7/1 FBIS] 
July 2: In Nicosia, UN representative to Cyprus 
Diego Cordovez met separately with Greek Cyp- 
riot president Kliridhis and Turkish Cypnot pres- 
ident Denktas to discuss resuming direct talks 
between the Greek and Turkish Cypriots [7/6 
FBIS] 
July 13: In Moscow, Greek Cypnot president 
Klırıdhıs and Russian president Bons Yeltsin 
announced that the planned Russian supply of 
S-300 antiaircraft missiles to the Greek Cypriots 
would take place by the end of November 1998 
[7/14 WP] 


Egypt 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, Iraq, 
Libya 


1998 

Apr. 19: In Caro, US secretary of defense Wil- 
ham Cohen met with President Husni Mubarak 
and Minister of Defense and War Production 
Muhammad Husayn Tantawi to discuss military 
cooperation between Egypt and the United States 
[4/21 FBIS] 

Apr. 29- Egypt launched a television satellite 
which ailowed broadcasters to transmit programs 


throughout the Middle East beginning 31 May 
(4/30 FT] 

May 9: In Cairo, Egypt and India signed a 
memorandum of understanding for economic co- 
operation ın promoting small industries in Egypt 
[5/12 FBIS] 

May 18: In Malawi, 160 miles south of Cairo, 
security forces killed four “Islamic militants ” 
One other person was killed 1n the crossfire [5/19 
FT] 

May 19: The Ministry of awqaf (religious endow- 
ments) returned to the Coptic Orthodox Church 
land 1t had seized in 1971 [5/21 FBIS] 

May 24: Sabir Muhammad Farahat Abu Layla 
and Mahmud Farahat Abu Layla, the two brothers 
convicted of blowing up a tourist bus 1n front of 
the Egyptian Museum 1n Cairo on 18 September 
1997, were hanged [5/27 FBIS] 

June 28: A tribunal court found two senior police 
officers guilty of ignoring warnings, before the 
November 1997 Luxor attack, that tourist sites 
were vulnerable to armed attacks The police 
officers were dismissed [6/29 FT] 


Iran 


See also, Central Asia and Transcaucasia, Petroleum 
Affairs, Regional Affairs, Afghanistan, Saudi Árabia 


1998 

Apr. 16: On television, Ayatollah “Alı Khamene’1 
called for unity between supporters of President 
Muhammad Khatami's government and the judi- 
ciary, following the judiciary's arrest of the mayor 
of Tehran, Ghulanhusayn Karbashi, on charges of 
corruption Khatami's cabinet had defended Kar- 
bashı”s innocence while he was imprisoned Au- 
thorities released Karbashi on bail on 15 April 
[4/17 NYT, WP] 

Apr. 19: The Iranian News Agency (IRNA) 
reported that, 1n a letter to President Khatami, 687 
mayors had asked the president to investigate the 
imprisonment of Tehran's mayor Karbashi [4/21 
FBIS] 

Apr 30: The US Department of State released a 
report calling Iran "the most active state sponsor 
of terrorism " [5/1 NYT, WP] 

May 9: Eight Italian members of parliament 
traveled to Tehran to promote bilateral relations 
between Iran and Italy [5/12 FBIS] 
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May 18: Before the opening of the World Trade 
Organization conference in Geneva, US secretary 
of state Madeleine K Albright announced that the 
Clinton administration. would waive sanctions 
against France's Total SA, Russia's Gazprom, 
and Malaysia's Petronas petroleum companies 
These firms had signed a $2 billion contract with 
Iran to develop jointly Iran's South Pars gas field 
The US Iran-Libya Sanctions Áct called for sanc- 
tions against companies that 1nvested more than 
$40 million 1n Iran or Libya [5/19 NYT, FT] 
The Financial Times reported that Argentina's 
foreign minister Guido Di Tella had ordered the 
expulsion from the country of seven lranians, 
including three diplomats, due to suspicion of 
Iranian involvement in the 1994 bombing of a 
Buenos Aires Jewish cultural center [5/18 FT] 
May 23: Tens of thousands of people gathered in 
Tehran to celebrate the anniversary of President 
Khatami's first year ın office [5/24 NYT] 
May 26: In Qum, an estimated 20,000 students 
and theologians held a rally to protest the celeba- 
tory demonstration held on 23 May [5/27 FBIS] 
June 1: At Isfahan University, over 5,000 stu- 
dents staged a rally to demonstrate support for 
Ayatollah Khamene'1 [6/2 FBIS] 
June 2: An explosion in a Tehran court killed two 
people and injured two others The cause of the 
explosion was not reported [6/3 FT] 
June 7: In Tehran, an estimated 200 people 
gathered outside a courthouse 1n support of Teh- 
ran's mayor Karbashi as the corruption trial 
against him began [6/8 NYT] 
June 11: Outside the Tehran courtroom, where 
Mayor Karbashi’s trial was taking place, several 
dozen people gathered, chanting slogans, includ- 
ing “Death to Karbashı " 16/12 NYT] 
June 17: During a speech in New York, US 
secretary of state Albright called on Iran to join 
the United States 1n drawing up a “road map” to 
normal relations between the two countries [6/18 
NYT] 
June 18 The state-run radio responded to US 
secretary of state Albright's call for improved ties, 
calling 1t inadequate, insisting that Washington 
must “show good will as well” [6/19 NYT] 
June 21: The Majlis voted 137 to 117, with 11 
abstentions, to dismiss Minister of the Interior 
‘Abdallah Nun for “creating tension 1n society ” 
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President Khatami responded by making Nuri a 
vice president [6/22 NYT, WP] 

June 30: Italian prime minister Romano Prodi 
made a one-day visit to Tehran to strengthen 
bilateral relations [7/2 FBIS] 

July 1: President Khatami commented on US 
secretary of state Albrıght”s 17 June speech say- 
ing that Iran appreciated the change m “tone” but 
was waiting for a change 1n action [7/2 NYT] 
July 15: President Khatami nominated Vice Pres- 
ident “Abd al-Vahid Mussavi-Lari to replace In- 
terior Minister Nuri, who was dismissed by the 
Majlis on 21 June [7/16 NYT] 


Iraq 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, Iran, 
Turkey 


1998 

Apr. 16: UN secretary-general Kofi Annan told 
the UN Security Council that Iraq should be 
allowed to import $300 million in equipment to 
improve its infrastructure This was to help Iraq 
export the $5 26 billion worth of oil 1t may sell 
every six months under the “oıl-for-food” deal 
[4/17 FT] ; 

Apr. 17: UN Secunty Council Special Commis- 
sion (UNSCOM) chairman Richard Butler re- 
ported to the UN Security Council that the weap- 
ons inspectors had made "virtually no progress" 
inspecting weapons over the past six months 
[4/18, 4/19 FT] 

Apr. 18: In Cairo, after meeting with Egyptian 
foreign minister ‘Amr Musa, Iraqi foreign minis- 
ter Muhammad Sa‘id al-Sahhaf told reporters that 
Iraq had the right to ask the United Nations to lift 
sanctions because Iraq had met the requirements 
of the UN resolutions [4/19 WP] 

In Cairo, Foreign Minister Al-Sahhaf met with 

Arab League secretary-general ‘Ismat ‘Abd al- 
Mayıd to discuss Iraq's relationship to the UN- 
SCOM inspection teams since the February mon- 
itoring agreement reached between Iraq and the 
United Nations [4/21 FBIS] 
Apr. 20: UN arms experts reported that they had 
yet to account for all the warheads filled with 
biological agents that Iraq said it had destroyed 
[4/20 WP] 

A European Union (EU)-sponsored conference 
began in London, without Iraqi participation, to 


discuss ways to increase the speed and efficacy of 
the UN “orl-for-food” deal [4/20 FT] 

The Arab League criticized the EU conference 
on Iraq, asserting that any humanitarian confer- 
ence on Iraq should be held under the auspices of 
the United Nations. [4/21 FT] 

Jordan, Syria, Turkey and Russia boycotted the 
EU conference on Iraq [4/21 FT] 

Apr. 21: The Iraqi News Agency (INA) reported 
that, 1n Baghdad, a mass funeral was held for 52 
children who had died of malnutrition due to the 
sanctions [4/23 FBIS] 

Apr. 23: In a letter to the UN Security Council, 
Deputy Prime Minister Tariq ‘Aziz formally de- 
manded that sanctions be lifted immediately and 
without any new restrictions or conditions. [4/24 
NYT] 

The cabinet 1ssued a statement warning that the 
United States would “pay dearly” if sanctions 
were not lifted [4/24 NYT] 

Apr. 24: Deputy Prime Minister ‘Aziz accused 
UNSCOM chairman Butler of espionage [4/28 
FBIS] 

Apr. 26: Iraq criticized an informal draft resolu- 
tion, which Russia had circulated among UN 
Security Council members, calling for an easing 
of inspections of suspected nuclear facilities Iraq 
claimed the resolution did not go far enough 
toward lifting the UN sanctions [4/27 WSJ, WP] 
Apr. 27: The UN Security Council decided to 
extend sanctions against Iraq, finding that Iraq had 
failed to account for all its biological and chem- 
ical weapons and missile systems The Security 
Council also decided to permit sanction reviews 
every 60 days rather than every six months [4/28 
NYT, WP] 

Apr. 28: UNSCOM chairman Butler reported 
that, during the previous month, the inspection 
teams had discovered that artillery shells, first 
found 1n 1996, had been filled with mustard gas 
[4/29 NYT] 

May 8: The UN Security Council lifted the travel 
ban on Iraqi officials The ban had been approved 
in November 1997 but never imposed [5/9 NYT] 

A Russian plane carrying medicines arrived at a 

Baghdad airport [5/11 FBIS] 
May 12: In Pans, Deputy Prime Minister ‘Aziz 
asked UN secretary-general Annan to work with 
the UN Security Council to quicken the pace of 
UNSCOM weapons inspections [5/13 NYT] 


May 13: Russia and the United States agreed that 
the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 
could report to the UN Security Council 1n July, 
rather than in October as previously scheduled 
This was to hasten the switch from the active 
disarmament phase of the UNSCOM commission 
to the long-term monitoring phase of Iraq's nu- 
clear weapons program [5/14 NYT] 

May 14: The UN Secunty Council agreed to 
consider the American and Russian compromise 
in scaling down the nuclear inspections in Iraq 
[5/15 NYT] 

May 21: Iraq rejected the US proposal to have the 
UN Security Council renew permission for oil 
sales every six months automatically under the 
"oil-for-food" deal, rather than to vote for each 
renewal of the deal [5/22 WSJ] 

May 31. Minister of Oil ‘Amir Muhammad 
Rashid returned from Beijing, where he had met 
with the Chinese vice premier to discuss strength- 
ening bilateral relations [6/2 FBIS] 

June 2: During an informal UN Security Council 
meeting, Foreign Mimster Al-Sahhaf argued that 
Iraq had met all the disarmament requirements for 
lifting sanctions [6/4 NYT] 

June 3: UNSCOM chairman Butler and other 
UNSCOM arms experts presented to the UN 
Secunty Council evidence allegedly illustrating 
how Iraq had continuously concealed its biologi- 
cal and chemical weapons program [6/4 NYT, 
FT] 

June 4: UNSCOM arms experts continued bnief- 
ing the UN Security Council on alleged Iraqi 
concealment of its weapons programs The Coun- 
cil prepared a list of conditions Iraq must meet to 
have the sanctions lifted [6/5 NYT] 

June 13: In Baghdad, UNSCOM chairman Butler 
met with Deputy Prime Minister ‘Aziz to review 
the conditions Iraq needed to meet to have the 
economic sanctions lifted. [6/14 WP] 

June 14: In Baghdad, Deputy Prime Minister 
"Aziz and UNSCOM chairman Butler agreed on a 
two-montb schedule to speed up final verification 
of weapons disarmament [6/15 NYT] 

In Baghdad, a mass funeral was held for 43 
children whose deaths were related to food and 
medical shortages [6/17 FBIS] 

June 17: US assistant secretary of state for Near 
Eastern affairs Martin Indyk announced a US plan 
to work with 73 groups outside Iraq to build up 
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political opposition to President Saddam Husayn 
[6/18 WP] 

June 18: The New York Times reported that US 
and Turkish officials admitted that Iraq had been 
smuggling large quantities of oil to Turkey, in 
violation of the UN sanctions [6/19 NYT] 

June 19: The UN Security Council approved a 
resolution allowing Iraq to spend $300 million to 
upgrade its oll equipment Iraq said it planned to 
reject the resolution, fearing 1t would allow the 
"o1l-for-food" deal to remain 1n effect indefinitely 
[6/20 NYT, FT] 

June 20: Iraq announced its support of the UN 
Security Council resolution to upgrade equipment 
for its o1l industry [6/21 WP] 

June 23: UNSCOM weapons inspectors found 
missiles fitted with warheads that had contained 
nerve gas, according to US army tests of the 
samples lraq challenged the US findings and 
demanded the samples be tested in Russian, 
French and Chinese laboratories [6/24 NYT, FT, 
WSJ, WP] 

June 30: An American F-16 fired a missile at an 
Iraqi antiaircraft battery because the Iraqi forces 
had allegedly aimed their radar at a British jet 
accompanying the F-16 patrolling the southern 
"no flight zone " The missile hit a water reservoir 
near Basra [7/1 NYT] 

July 13: A London-based organization, the Iraqi 
Communist Party's Center for Human Rights, 
claimed that Iraq had executed 35 people, from 
Shi'ite towns, who had been arrested after a failed 
uprising 1n southern Iraq following the 1991 Gulf 
War [7/14 WP] 


Israel 


See also, Arab-Israelt Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Palestinian Affairs, Jordan, Lebanon 


1998 

Apr. 23: Doron Shmueli, the director of Israel's 
“jubilee” celebration, marking Israel's 50th annı- 
versary, banned references to the Oslo Accords 
from official celebrations [4/30 NYT] 

Apr. 29. Swiss authorities reported that Israel had 
paid $2 million 1n bail for a Mossad agent caught 
by Swiss authorities during an espionage opera- 
tion in Bern 1n February 1998 [4/30 WP] 
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Israel celebrated "Independence Day," marking 
the beginning of its jubilee celebration to com- 
memorate Israel's 50th anniversary. [4/30 NYT] 
May 1: In Jerusalem, protestors held a rally, to 
demonstrate against Education Minister Yitzhak 
Levy's religious objections to a modern-dance 
performance, which forced the Batsheva Dance 
Company to drop out of the jubilee celebration 
performances [5/4 WP] 

May 4: The Likud mayor of Tel Aviv, Roni Milo, 
announced that he would form a secular, centrist 
party to challenge the Likud Party for the office of 
prime minister in the next elections 1n 2000 [5/5 
NYT, FT] 

May 5: The state comptroller criticized. Prime 
Minister Binyamin Netanyahu's government for 
spending a disproportionate amount of money on 
religious parties to keep the coalition together 
[5/6 FT] 

May 11: Israel officially recognized American 
Jonathan Pollard as an agent for Israel In 1985, 
Pollard was caught passing information about 
Arab countries to Israel [5/12 NYT] 

May 12: The justice ministry appointed an Arab 
judge, “Abd al-Rahman Zuwabi, to serve tempo- 
rarily on the 14-seat Supreme Court After six 
months, an appointment committee could make 
the position permanent. [5/13 WP] 

May 13: The European Commission formally 
warned Israel that it would not accept imports 
from Israeli settlements, as the settlements “are 
not part of the state of Israel" and, therefore, could 
"not benefit from the preferential treatment 
granted by [the] European Community-Israel 
agreement " [5/14 FT] 

May 19: Prime Minister Netanyahu warned the 
European Union that it would have a limited role 
in the peace negotiations 1f the European Union 
imposed a boycott on goods originating from 
Jewish settlements [5/20 FT] 

May 20: Finance Minister Yaaqov Neeman pro- 
posed to hold talks with the European Union on 
rules of ongin for exports given preferential 
treatnent [5/21 FT] 

May 26: In Brussels, the European Commission 
stated that 1t was no longer possible to have a 
political dialogue with Israel, as Prime Minister 
Netanyahu was hindering regional economic co- 
operation [5/27 FT] 


May 31 At the Wailing Wall, Orthodox Jewish 
men clashed with Conservative Jewish men and 
women who had been praying together (6/1 
NYT, FT] 

June 1: Israel announced that it would sell 49 
percent of the government-owned El Al Israel 
Airlines on the Tel Aviv stock exchange [6/2 
NYT, FT] 

June 14: In Tel Aviv, a court convicted Margalit 
Har-Shefi, a frend of Yigal Amur, the assassin of 
former Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin, for know- 
ing of Amir's intentions and failing to inform the 
police [6/15 NYT] 

June 29: During a press conference 1n Jerusalem, 
President Ezer Weizman urged Prime Minister 
Netanyahu to call early elections [6/30 NYT] 


Jordan 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, Iraq 


1998 
Apr 18: In Amman, US defense secretary Wil- 
liam Cohen met with King Husayn [4/21 FBIS] 
Apr 19: In Amman, British prime minister Tony 
Blair met with King Husayn, Crown Prince 
Hasan, and Prime Minister ‘Abd al-Salam al- 
Mayalı to discuss regional issues [4/21 FBIS] 
British prime minister Blair and Crown Prince 
Hasan toured the Baqa‘ Palestinian refugee camp 
[4/21 FBIS] 
May 12: A military court sentenced Layth Shu- 
baylat to nine months’ imprisonment for inciting 
violence on 20 February in Ma‘an, during dem- 
onstrations to protest a threatened US-led attack 
on Iraq [5/13 WP] 


Kuwait 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs 


1998 

June 10: The cabinet boycotted parliament in 
reaction to a member of parliament's attempts to 
question Interior Minister Muhammad Khalid al- 
Sabah about drug trafficking and human rights 
issues [6/11 FT, 6/12 FT] 

July 12: The London-based publication Al-Wasat 
reported that a criminal court had sentenced the 
editor of Al-Qabas to six months’ imprisonment 
for publishing a joke the court considered blas- 


phemous The court also closed the newspaper 
Al-Styasa for one week for publishing a cartoon 
the court considered scandalous [7/14 FBIS] 


Lebanon 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs 


1998 

Apr. 18: Beirut Radio reported that the Amal 
Movement had claimed responsibility for an at- 
tack ın South Lebanon that injured four Israeli 
soldiers [4/21 FBIS] 

Apr. 25: Beirut Radio reported that Israeli forces 
had shelled the town of Kafra, in the south, 
injuring three children [4/30 FBIS] 

Apr. 27: Lebanese officials reported that Hizbal- 
lah forces had injured six Israeli soldiers and one 
South Lebanese Army (SLA) soldier during a 
series of raids in the “security zone ” Two Leba- 
nese sisters were injured by Israeli and SLA 
retaliatory shelling [4/28 WP] 

May 6: After two days of meetings 1n Naqura, 1n 
South Lebanon, the Israel-Lebanon Monitoring 
Group (ILMG) urged Israel and the SLA to take 
greater care to avoid harming civilians, property 
and the infrastructure [5/8 FBIS] 

May 9: In the Zuqaq al-Balat and Khandaq 
al-Ghamiq regions, the Amal Movement and 
Hizballah clashed, injuring five people [5/12 
FBIS] 

May 10: The Amal Movement and Hizballah 
issued a joint statement, asserting that clashes 
between the two groups were isolated incidents 
and that both sides would cooperate fully with 
authorities 1n pursuing the matter [5/12 FBIS] 
May 13: The Israeli army stated that their aircraft 
had attacked "terrorist targets” ın the Biqa' Val- 
ley, ten miles west of the Syrian border Beirut 
Voice of Lebanon reported that the attack had 
killed ten people and left 22 injured [5/14 NYT, 
FBIS] 

May 24: The first phase of municipal elections 
was held 1n the Central Mount Lebanon region 
The elections were the first 1n 35 years to be held 
at the municipal level [5/25 WP] 

May 25: The Israeli army shelled areas around 
Mashghara, ın the south, injuring four people 
[5/27 FBIS] 
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May 26: In the south, near the town of Bint 
Jubayl, two SLA soldiers and three Hizballah 
fighters were killed during clashes [5/27 FBIS] 

The interior ministry reported that voter turn- 

out for the first phase of local elections was 70 
percent [5/27 FBIS] 
May 28: Israeli army sources reported that 
Hizballah forces had killed two Israeli soldiers 
and injured two others near the Israeli border 1n 
the “security zone " [5/29 WP] 

Beirut Radio reported that an Israeli explosive 
device, planted near the town of Mayfadun, in the 
Nabatiyya area, had killed one person [5/29 
FBIS] 

Agence France Presse (AFP) reported that SLA 

forces and the Israeli army had detained "dozens 
of villagers" 1n the south for questioning follow- 
mg the death of two Israeli soldiers during à 
Hızballah attack on 27 May [6/1 FBISI 
May 30: French president Jacques Chirac met 
with Prime Minister Rafiq al-Harırı and Chamber 
of Deputies Speaker Nabıh Birr to discuss the 
peace process and Israel's proposal for a condi- 
tional withdrawal from South Lebanon [6/2 
FBIS] 
May 31: Beirut Radio reported that Israeli forces 
had fired a missile at the town of “Arab Salim in 
the Nabatiyya area, killing one shepherd and 
injuring another [6/2 FBIS] 

In the north, near Tripoli, during the second 

round of municipal elections, supporters of rival 
candidates clashed, injuring six people Authori- 
ties arrested 30 people [6/1 WP] 
June 3: A court rejected a retrial appeal by the 
five Japanese Red Army members who had been 
sentenced to three years’ imprisonment each, in 
July 1997, for illegally staying 1n Lebanon [6/4 
WP] 

The ILMG called on Israel to take measures to 
avoid civilian casualties [6/4 FBIS] 

June 7: Authorities arrested 13 people involved 
in clashes during Lebanon’s third phase of mu- 
nicipal elections [6/8 WP] 

June 14: The fourth phase of municipal elections 
was held [6/17 FBIS] 

June 16: Israeli planes fired missiles near the 
village of Sujud in the Iglim al-Tuffah region, 
north of the “security zone " [6/17 WP] 

In Washington, DC, Prime Minister Al-Harir 
announced that Hizballah candidates had been 
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defeated 1n municipal elections on 14 June 1n their 
stronghold town of Ba'albak [6/17 WP] 

June 19: In east Beirut, a car bomb exploded, 
killing two people [6/20 WP] 

A roadside bomb exploded in Jazzin, ın the 
south, killing an SLA member and his son [6/22 
FBIS] 

June 21: In Beirut, three grenades exploded near 
the United States Embassy Embassy security 
Officials insisted that the embassy was not the 
target [6/22 WP] 

June 22: AFP reported that, in the Ba‘albak 
Valley, unidentified attackers had fired on a Syr- 
1an bus carrying Japanese tourists [6/24 FBIS] 
June 25: Hizballah forces killed two Israeli sol- 
diers in the “security zone ” [6/26 NYT] 

The remains of an Israeli soldier, killed im 
South Lebanon in September 1997, were ex- 
changed for the remains of 40 exhumed Lebanese 
and the release of 60 Lebanese imprisoned in 
Israel [6/26 NYT] 

June 26: Israel released 60 Lebanese prisoners, 
concluding a deal for the return of the remains of 
an Israeli soldier [6/27 NYT] 

June 27: In a southern suburb of Beirut, tens of 
thousands of people participated in a funeral 
procession for the Hizballah members whose 
remains were returned from Israel [6/28 WP] 


Libya 


See also, Regional Affairs 


1998 

Apr. 20: In Tripoli, the father of a British victim 
of the 1988 bombing of Pan Am flight 103 over 
Lockerbie, Scotland, met with Libyan head-of- 
state Mu'ammar Qadhdhafi No details were 
given on the content of their meeting [4/21 FBIS] 
Apr. 21: A lawyer for the two Libyan suspects 
from the 1988 Pan Am flight 103 bombing 
claimed to have reached an agreement with law- 
yers for the families of the victims The agreement 
allegedly called for the two Libyans to be tried 1n 
a neutral nation, but under Scottish law [4/22 
WSJ] 

Apr. 24: The Libyan news agency JANA reported 
that two Italian planes landed in Tripoli, violating 
the UN flight ban 1mposed since 1992 [4/25 WP] 


May 19: In Tripoli, Germany and Libya signed an 
economic cooperation agreement 1n the fields of 
industry, finance and tourism [5/21 FBIS] 

June 11: Libyans in Egypt reported that Libyan 
head-of-state Qadhdhafi was slightly 1njured 1n an 
assassination attempt on 1 June [6/12 WP] 
June 12: The Libyan news agency called reports 
of an assassination attempt on Libyan head-of- 
state Qadhdhafi “lies and cheap allegations ” 
[6/13 WP] 

July 9: The UN Sanctions Committee temporarily 
lifted the air embargo to allow Egyptian president 
Husni Mubarak to fly to Tripoli to check on the 
health of Libyan head-of-state Qadhdhafi, who 
was recovering from a hip operation [7/10 WP] 


Morocco 


See also, Regional Affairs, Western Sahara 


1998 

Apr 22: In Bonn, Germany and Morocco signed 
an agreement under which Germany would pay 
the cost of returning to Morocco more than 9,000 
Moroccan immigrants [4/28 FBIS] 

July 13: In Rabat, Morocco :maugurated the 
National Center for Nuclear Energy and Technol- 
ogy [7/15 FBIS] 


Oman 


See, Petroleum Affairs 


Pakistan 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, 


Afghanistan 


1998 
Apr. 19: President Rafiq Tarar signed an anti- 
corruption law under which business people could 
be imprisoned for a maximum of seven years for 
bribing officials [4/20 FT] 
Apr. 20: Islamabad Radio reported that a Kash- 
muri political leader had died while in the custody 
of Indian authorities 1n Srinagar Pakistani author- 
ities condemned India for the death [4/21 FBIS] 
Apr. 27: Unidentified gunmen killed 22 people 1n 
Bundala Samahanı, a village in Kashmir along the 
Indian border [4/28 WP] 

Two courts upheld a government request to 
freeze all the assets of former Prime Minister 


Benazir Bhutto, her husband, ‘Asif “Alı Zardarı, 
and her mother, Nusrat Bhutto [4/28 WP] 

May 2: Foreign Minister Jawhar Ayub Khan 
resigned, claiming he sought another portfolio 
Government officials claimed the resignation was 
over a rift with the junior foreign minister, Siddiq 
Kanjo [5/4 FT] 

May 6: In an Islamabad courthouse, a Roman 
Catholic bishop and prominent human rights ac- 
tivist, Bishop John Joseph, killed himself to pro- 
test the Pakistani law that calls for the death 
sentence for blaspheming Islam On 22 April, the 
court had sentenced a Christian, Ayub Massih, to 
death for blaspheming Islam [5/8 WP] 

May 8: About 2,000 people accompanied the 
body of Bishop John Joseph from his village of 
Khush Pur to the Roman Catholic cathedral in 
Faisalabad Police fired tear gas and bullets to 
disperse the crowd when 1t reached Faisalabad, 
injuring six people [5/9 WP, 5/9, 5/10 FT] 

May 10: About 500 Muslim “militants” burned 
homes and shops 1n a Christian neighborhood of 
Faisalabad while 10,000 Christians attended the 
burial of Bishop John Joseph Some Christian 
residents of the Faisalabad neighborhood attacked 
police for not preventing the Muslim demonstra- 
tors from vandalizing the neighborhood Police, 
using tear gas to disperse the crowd, and arrested 
16 Muslims and five Christians. (5/11 NYT] 

In Karachi, about 1,500 Christians marched 
through the city, setting shops and homes on fire, 
in protest of the blasphemy laws [5/11 NYT] 
May 11: In Faisalabad, police sprayed tear gas at 
a crowd of Muslim demonstrators to prevent them 
from entering a Christian area of the city Some of 
the demonstrators carried automatic weapons and 
shouted slogans against the United States [5/12 
WP] 

A spokeswoman for the Pakistan People’s 
Party said that a Pakistani court had issued a 
no-bail arrest warrant for former Prime Minister 
Bhutto, on charges that she had illegally handed 
out jobs to supporters while in power [5/12 WSJ, 
WP] 

May 12: A court suspended the death sentence 
given to Ayub Massih under the Islamic blas- 
phemy law [5/13 FT, WP] 

May 13: Foreign Minister Khan threatened that 1f 
the international community did not isolate India 
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for its five nuclear tests, Pakistan would also build 
and test a nuclear bomb [5/14 NYT] 

Students in Lahore held a demonstration, 
chanting anti-Indian slogans and demanding that 
Pakistan hold nuclear tests in response to India’s 
nuclear tests [5/15 NYT] 

May 14: In Islamabad, about 100 demonstrators 
marched ın the streets, urging Pakistan to refrain 
from staging nuclear tests [5/15 NYT] 

May 15 In Lahore, thousands of Christians, 
protesting Pakistan’s blasphemy law, set fire to 
cars and shops after police used tear gas to 
disperse them [5/16 WP] 

A US delegation, led by Deputy Secretary of 
State Strobe Talbott, met with Prime Minister 
Shanf in an attempt to dissuade Pakistan from 
testing nuclear weapons [5/16 NYT] 

May 17: Foreign Minister Khan told The Wall 
Street Journal that Pakistan had “decided to do 
the [nuclear] test but no date [had] been fixed ” 
[5/18 WSJ] 

May 19: Former Prime Minister Bhutto called for 
Prime Minister Sharif’s resignation for not re- 
sponding to India’s nuclear tests [5/20 FT, WSJ] 
May 21: Indian border guards killed a Pakistani 
soldier along the “line of control" dividing Kash- 
mir [5/22 NYT, WSJ] 

A Pakistani court withdrew arrest warrants for 
former Prime Minister Bhutto after she appeared 
in court to answer corruption charges filed against 
her The court asked Bhutto to turn 1n her passport 
pending the trial. [5/22 WSJ] 

May 25: Defense ministry officials reported that 
five men, demanding to fly to India, had hyacked 
a Pakistan International Airlines plane The hi- 
Jackers were overpowered by Pakistani security 
officials who freed the 29 passengers and crew 
[5/25 NYT, FT, WSJ] 

May 26: Indian defense sources reported that 
India was deploying forces to Kashmir, while 
Pakistan reported that 1t was arming people along 
the border [5/27 WP] 

May 27: Traders on the floor of the Karachi stock 
market noted to protest the proposed introduction 
of computenzed trading, arguing it would cost 
2,000 jobs [5/28 FT] 

May 28: Pakistan announced it had conducted 
five underground nuclear tests ın the Chagaı Hills, 
along the borders of Afghanistan and Iran, and 
that it was fitting nuclear warheads on a missile 
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capable of striking targets across most of India 
[5/29 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

US president Bill Clinton 1mposed economic 
sanctions against Pakistan for conducting nuclear 
tests [5/29 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) issued a statement saying that the mem- 
ber states and Russia were “deeply concerned and 
dismayed by the developing regional nuclear arms 
race in South Asia ” [5/29 WP] 

US government sources reported that China's 

president, Jiang Zemin, had written a letter to 
Prime Minister Sharif asking Pakistan not to hold 
nuclear tests [5/29 WP] 
May 29: President Tarar declared a state of 
emergency, citing the threat of "war or external 
aggression” as the reason Tarar also froze all 
foreign currency accounts [5/29 NYT, WP] 

The management of the Karachi stock ex- 
change suspended trading to prevent an outflow of 
capital 15/30, 5/31 FT] 

Demonstrations were held throughout Pakistan 
to celebrate the country's nuclear tests [5/29 
NYT, 5/30, 5/31 FT] 

Japan froze economic aid to Pakistan [5/31 
NYT] 

The UN Security Council 1ssued a statement 
urging India and Pakistan to refrain from further 
nuclear testing and to take steps to reduce tensions 
between them [5/30 NYT, WP] 

May 30: Pakistan tested another nuclear device ın 
the Chaga: Hills [5/31 NYT, WP] 

June 4 The foreign ministers of the five recog- 
nized nuclear powers—China, France, Russia, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States—issued a 
joint communiqué, from Geneva, condemning the 
nuclear tests conducted by India and Pakistan 
The communiqué also listed steps India and 
Pakistan should take towards Joining the Nuclear 
Nonproliferation Treaty as non-nuclear states 
[6/5 FT] 

June 5: The Central Bank instructed banks not to 
accept new foreign currency deposits 1n existing 
foreign exchange accounts [6/6, 6/7 FT] 

June 6: The UN Security Council agreed on a 
resolution that urged India and Pakistan to halt 
their nuclear weapons programs and denied them 
status as nuclear states [6/7 NYT] 

June 7: A bomb exploded on the Khyber mail 
train, traveling from Karachi to Peshawar, killing 


23 people The foreign ministry released a state- 
ment blaming the bombing on the Indian intelli- 
gence organization, the Research and Analysis 
Wing (RAW) [6/8 NYT, WP] 

June 9: Former Prime Minister Bhutto sued the 
government, alleging 1t had made false statements 
that led the Swiss government to freeze her bank 
accounts [6/10 WP] 

June 11. In a televised address to the nation, 
Prime Minister Sharif called for the sale of the 
building housing his government offices He also 
announced that the government would confiscate 
more than one million acres of farm land for 
redistribution to peasants, and halt Pakistan's 
nuclear testing [6/12 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

June 12: Pakistan rejected an Indian offer to hold 
talks in New Delhi on 22 June to discuss lessening 
tensions between the two countries Instead, Pa- 
kistan called for talks 1n Islamabad on 20 June 
[6/13 NYT] 

In London, foreign ministers from the “G-8 
countries"—Britam, Canada, France, Germany, 
Italy, Japan, Russia and the United States—issued 
a Joint communiqué agreeing to call for the 
postponement of loans to India and Pakistan from 
international financial institutions [6/13 WP, 
6/13, 6/14 FT] 

June 18: Unidentified gunmen killed two people 
m Karachi [6/19 WP] 

Three police officers were injured during ethnic 
clashes in Karachi [6/19 WP] 

A bomb exploded outside the Karachi Stock 
Exchange and another bomb exploded in front of 
the Sindh provincial government building [6/19 
WP] 

The United States said that sanctions against 
Pakistan for its nuclear testing would apply to 
bank loans to the government, some credit and 
guarantees, and military sales [6/19 NYT] 

June 19. Five gunmen killed 25 Hindu men in the 
southern region of Kashmir Indian officials attrib- 
uted the kilings to Pakistan-backed Muslim 
"rebels " [6/20 NYT, WP] 

June 21: Banks were allowed to open new for- 
eign currency accounts [6/22 FT] 

June 24: Pakistan claimed that Indian troops had 
killed two people and injured 13 others along the 
“line of control ” [6/25 FT] 

June 26: Along the “line of control,” Indian 
troops killed eight Pakistanis [6/29 FBIS] 


June 27: Islamabad Radio reported that Indian 
troops had killed two people along the “line of 
control” and that Pakistani troops had retaliated 
[6/30 FBIS] 

June 30: Prime Minister Sharif told expatriates 
living in Kuwait that Pakistan would lift all 
restrictions on foreign currency accounts [7/2 FT] 
July 1: A member of Pakistan’s nuclear program, 
Iftikhar Khan Chaudhry, who was seeking asylum 
in the United States, told US reporters that he had 
seen Iranian and Chinese technicians at Pakistani 
nuclear plants and that Pakistan had deployed 
nuclear missiles along the “line of control " [7/2 
NYT, WP] 

July 2: The Pakistan Atomic Energy Commission 
issued a statement calling İIftikhar Khan 
Chaudhry’s statements “baseless, malicious, fab- 
ricated and concocted ” It was also reported that 
Chaudhry was actually an accountant for a Paki- 
stam bathroom tile company [7/3 NYT] 


Qatar 


See, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs 


Saudi Arabia 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs 


1998 

Apr. 18: In Jidda, British prime minister Tony 
Blair met with Crown Prince ‘Abdallah 1bn ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz al-Sa‘ud to discuss trade [4/19 WP] 
May 2: US vice president Al Gore met with 
Crown Prince ‘Abdallah at the Prince Sultan Air 
Base and discussed developments in Iran [5/3 
WP] 

May 12: In Riyadh, King Fahd met with Entrean 
president Isayas Afewerki to discuss bilateral 
relations and regional issues [5/14 FBIS] 

May 21: During an interview with the Kuwaiti 
daily Al-Ra’y al-‘Am, Interior Minister Nayif ibn 
‘Abd al-“Azız al-Sa‘ud reported that the Khubar 
Towers bombing had been “carried out by Saudi 
hands " [5/22 NYT] 

July 10: Saud: Arabia insisted that the investiga- 
tion into the 1996 Khubar Towers bombing was 
still underway [7/11 NYT] 
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Sudan 


1998 

Apr. 20: President ‘Umar Hasan Ahmad al- 
Bashir denied that military guards had killed any 
mulitary conscripts trying to escape from a train- 
ing camp on 2 April when 52 conscripts drowned 
after their boat capsized on the Blue Nile Oppo- 
sition. groups claimed the death toll was at least 
129 people and that guards had killed 74 during 
the escape [4/20 WP] 

May 3: The Sudanese government allowed the 
United Nations to fly several cargo planes of food, 
seeds and tools into the Bahr al-Ghazal regions in 
the south. [5/5 NYT] 

May 4: Talks between the Sudanese government 
and the Sudan People's Liberation Movement 
(SPLM) resumed 1n Nairobi, Kenya [5/5 NYT] 

May 6: Both the government and the SPLM 
agreed to accept the results of an internationally 
supervised referendum on self-determination for 
the predominantly Christian South No date was 
set for the referendum The SPLM also rejected a 
cease-fire Both sides failed to agree on the size of 
the area defined as “the South" and on the 
question of the separation of religion and the state 
[5/7 NYT, FT] 

May 9: Voting began in Khartoum for a new 
constitution [5/10 WP] 

May 24: Agence France Presse (AFP) reported 
that a northern opposition party, the Umma party, 
had reported that its armed wing had attacked a 
military camp 15 miles north of Gallabat, along 
the Eritrean border, killing 30 soldiers [5/27 
FBIS] 

June 9: Three relief workers were killed and three 
others were injured 1n central Sudan [6/11 WSJ, 
WP] 

June 14: Sudan People’s Liberation Army 
(SPLA) sources reported that SPLA forces had 
captured areas ın the eastern Blue Nile Province 
and that they were closing 1n on the road linking 
Khartoum to Port Sudan [6/15 WP] 

July 8: The United States announced it would 
send $16 million worth of foodstuffs to southern 
Sudan and donate another $1 5 million to improve 
conditions for air and road deliveries [7/9 NYT] 
July 12: While in Manama, Bahrain, Sudanese 
foreign minister Mustafa “Uthman Ismail an- 
nounced that the Sudan had “unconditionally 
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opened the region to international relief agencies 
to send food ” [7/13 WP] 

July 15: AFP reported that clashes between pro- 
government militias, the South Sudan United 
Army and the South Sudan Defense Force, had 
killed 49 people in the Al-Wahda area in the 
south [7/16 FBIS] 

The SPLA declared a three-month “uncondi- 
tional and unilateral" cease-fire to allow humanı- 
tarian relief to reach those threatened by famine 
The government agreed to a one-month cease-fire 
[7/16 NYT] 


Syria 
See, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, Iraq, 
Lebanon 


£ 


Tunisia 
See, Regional Affairs 


Turkey 


See also, Central Asia and Transcausasia, Petroleum 
Affairs, Regional Affairs, Cyprus, Iraq 


1998 
Apr. 16: Parliament voted to open a new inves- 
tigation into former Prime Minister Tansu Ciller's 
accumulation of wealth between 1991 and 1996 
[4/17 FT] 
Apr. 18: Police clashed with protestors and ar- 
rested 60 people at a demonstration against gov- 
ernment attempts to restrict Islamic dress, in 
Solhan township, in southeastern Bingol Prov- 
ince [4/21 FBIS] 
Apr. 20: Authorities arrested 20 businessmen on 
suspicion of laundering money for Islamist groups 
or illegally transferring funds to them [4/21 WP] 
Apr. 21: A state security court in Diyarbakır 
sentenced Istanbul’s mayor, Recep Tayyip Er- 
dogan, to ten months’ imprisonment for “inciting 
hatred” in a speech to Islamist supporters in 
Diyarbakir the previous year [4/22 NYT] 
Apr. 22: In Ankara, parliament voted to 1nvesti- 
gate the personal finances of Prime Minister 
Mesut Yilmaz [4/23 NYT] 

In Istanbul, about 5,000 people held a demon- 
stration protesting the prison sentence given to 
Istanbul’s mayor Erdogan [4/23 WP] 


İn Dıyarbakır, authorities arrested an Italian 
journalist, Damiano Frisullo, who had chanted 
slogans in support of the Kurdistan Worker’s 
Party (PKK) during Neyruz (Spring Equinox) 
celebrations Authorities clarmed that he had “ın- 
cited the public to violence ” [4/28 FBIS] 

Apr. 23: In Ankara, Prime Minister Yilmaz an- 
nounced that general elections would be held on 
28 March 1999, a year earlier than scheduled The 
announcement followed a meeting between 
Yilmaz and People’s Republican Party (CHP) 
leader Deniz Baykal, who promised Yilmaz that 
his party would help push economic reform leg- 
islation through parliament in exchange for assur- 
ances from Yilmaz that early elections would be 
held [4/24 NYT, FT] 

Apr 24: An Ankara State Security Court sen- 
tenced Sukru Karatepe, the former mayor of 
Kayseri Province, to one year’s imprisonment for 
a speech Karatepe had made at a Welfare Party 
meeting ın 1996 [4/27 FBIS] 

Apr. 25: In Milan, Italy, demonstrators occupied 
the Turkish Airlines" office, calling on Turkey to 
release Italian journalist Frisullo Frisullo began a 
hunger strike in a Diyarbakir prison while await- 
ing his 28 April court hearing [4/30 FBIS] 

Apr. 27: Turkey’s two cellular phone companies, 
Turkcell and Telism, paid $500 million each to 
the government for 25-year operating licences 
[4/28 FT] 

Apr. 28: Authorities released Italian journalist 
Frisullo [5/1 FBIS] 

Apr. 29° Military sources reported that military 
forces had been battling PKK forces for the past 
four days in southeastern Turkey Military 
sources reported that 35 PKK fighters and three 
Turkish soldiers had been killed [4/30 WP] 

A court ordered former Prime Minister Nec- 
mettin Erbakan to stand trial in June for insulting 
the judiciary [4/30 NYT, WP] 

Turkey expelled Italian journalist Frisullo [5/1 
FBIS] 

May 1: According to security officials, Turkish 
troops had killed 11 PKK fighters in the south- 
eastern mountains [5/2 WP] 

The Ankara-based Anatolia News Agency 
(AA) reported that the military had killed or 
captured 55 PKK “terrorists” during “Operation 
Murat” in the Diyarbakir, Bingol and Bitlis re- 
gions [5/5 FBIS] 


AA reported that the mulitary had killed six 
“terrorists” in the Cudi Mountain region, who had 
allegedly entered Turkey from northern Iraq [5/5 
FBIS] 

May 3: In Bursa, authorities detained 11 people 
during operations to “eradicate” the Revolution- 
ary People’s Liberation Party-Front (DHKP-C) 

[5/6 FBIS] 

May 4 AA reported that the military had killed 
15 more PKK members ın “Operation Murat” and 
killed another nine "terrorists" in operations in 
Sirnak and Hakkan [5/6 FBIS] 

May 6: A court sentenced former Prime Minister 
Ciller’s husband, Ozer Culler, to five months” 
imprisonment for misleading a parliamentary 
commission investigating the Cuillers’ finances 

The court then commuted the sentence to a fine of 
$7 50 [5/7 FT] 

May 7: AA reported that the military had killed 
five more PKK members and arrested one in 
“Operation Murat,” 1n the Diyarbakir region [5/8 
FBIS] 

AA reported that, m southeastern Hakkari 
Province, the PKK had attacked a vehicle with 
rockets, killing one army officer and injuring three 
other people [5/8 FBIS] 

Officials announced that, as part of its privat- 
ization program, the sale of a 12 3 percent stake in 
Turkiye Is Bankasi, the largest nonstate bank, 
brought ın $635 million. Forty-five percent of the 
shares were allocated to domestic 1nvestors and 
the remainder were allocated to 150 1nstitutional 
foreign investors [5/8 WSJ, 5/9 NYT] 

May 8 AA reported that 11 more PKK members 
had been killed 1n “Operation Murat” in Diyarba- 
kar [5/11 FBIS] 

May 12: Two unidentified attackers shot human 
nights activist Akin Birdal several times at his 
office in Ankara [5/13 NYT, FT, WSJ} 

Parliament voted to open new investigations 
against Prime Minister Yilmaz over allegations 
that he improperly awarded a contract to support- 
ers to build an airport in Istanbul [5/13 NYT] 
May 13: AA reported that security forces had 
killed four PKK members, captured another ten, 
and that five had surrendered ın the Diyarbakir 
region [5/14 FBIS] 

May 15: In Geneva, thirty unarmed PKK mem- 
bers occupied a reception hall at the UN’s head- 
quarters at the Palais des Nations demanding UN 
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action to stop Turkish mulitary attacks against 
Kurds in southeastern Turkey [5/16 WP] 

In Ankara, the Virtue Party nominated Reçaı 
Kutan as 1ts head Kutan served as Energy Min- 
ister the previous year in the Welfare party-led 
coalition government. [5/16 NYT, WP] 

May 18: In Ankara, a court acquitted the former 
mayor of Kayser Province, Sukru Karatepe, of 
charges of inciting hatred [5/19 WP] 

In London, Foreign Minister Isma'il Cem met 

with US secretary of state Madeleine K Albright 
to discuss bilateral and international issues [5/21 
FBIS] 
May 19: UK foreign secretary Robin Cook vis- 
ited Turkey to 1nvite Foreign Minister Cem to a 
European Union (EU) meeting in Brussels to 
repair relations between the European Union and 
Turkey While 1n Ankara, Cook met with Prime 
Minister Yilmaz and visited human rights activist 
Birdal 1n the hospital. [5/20 FT] 

AA reported that ten soldiers were injured 
when their vehicle hit a land mine. [5/21 FBIS] 
May 20: AA reported that eight "terrorists" had 
been killed ın military operations conducted in 
Bingol, Diyarbakir and Van [5/23 FBIS] 

In Moscow, Russia and Turkey signed a mem- 
orandum on military cooperation [5/21 FBIS] 
May 21- A government source reported to Re- 
uters News Service that Turkey would boycott an 
EU summit meeting in Brussels to which it had 
been invited [5/22 FT] 

May 22: In Ankara, authorities arrested a soldier 
and four civilians who confessed to having shot 
human rights activist Birdal on 12 May [5/23 
WP] 

May 26: A foreign ministry spokesman reported 
that Turkey would lift 1ts boycott on talks with the 
European Union if, at an EU summit in June, it 
agreed to ease conditions for Turkey's member- 
ship [5/27 FT] 

May 28: Secunty forces killed 20 “terrorists” 
during operations 1n southeastern Turkey [5/29 
FBIS] 

May 30: Security forces reported that ten “terror- 
ists” and three soldiers were killed during opera- 
tions 1n the Gercus district of Batman Province 
[6/3 FBIS] 

May 31: Security authorities in Diyarbakir re- 
ported that security forces had killed 11 PKK 
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members ın Hakkarı and Sirnak provinces [6/3 
FBIS) 
June 2: AA reported that village guards and a 
“group of terrorists" had clashed in Sirnak's 
Beytussebap Province, killing ten guards [6/3 
FBIS] 

A court gave 18-year old Emre Ersoz a ten- 
month suspended jail sentence for using the In- 
ternet to criticize security forces [6/3 FT] 

June 3: Security sources reported that PKK 
forces had killed at least eight people [6/4 WP] 

Prime Minister Yilmaz announced that he 
would resign by the end of the year to allow for 
the creation of an 1nterim government ahead of 
the general elections to be held 1n the spring of 
1999 [6/4 FT, WP] 

June 6. AA reported that "separatist terrorists" 
had killed four guards and injured six guards and 
a woman in the Yuksekova district of Hakkar 
Province [6/9 FBIS] 

June 8: Security authorities reported that military 
operations had killed 37 “terrorists” in Surnak, 
Surt, and Diyarbakir [6/9 FBIS] 

June 14: AA reported that security forces had 
killed 18 “terrorists” in Diyarbakir Province 
[6/18 FBIS] 

June 16: Prime Minister Yilmaz signed a pact 
with CHP leader Baykal for economic and polit- 
ical reforms Yılmaz also confirmed that he would 
resign at the end of the year [6/17 FT] 

The military dismissed 109 officers and 58 
non-commissioned officers suspected of involve- 
ment in "radical" Islamist movements [6/17 FT] 
June 23: The World Bank approved a $300 
million loan to support education reform in Tur- 
key [6/24 FT] 

June 25: AA reported that students who were not 
admitted to university exams because they were 
wearing Islamic headdresses held a protest march 
in Istanbul [6/26 FBIS] 

June 28: During clashes in the southeast between 
security forces and PKK forces, ten PKK mem- 
bers and two soldiers were killed [7/1 FBIS] 
June 29: AA reported that “terrorists” had killed 
five soldiers in Van Province [7/1 FBIS] 

June 30: Turkey and the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) agreed to create a monetary program 
to assess Turkey’s progress in reducing inflation 
[7/1 WSJ] 


July 1: In retaliation for the death of six soldiers, 
Turkish troops killed 41 PKK members in clashes 
in Diyarbakir [7/2 WP] 

July 7: Turkey protested to Greece over Greek 
mulitarization of islands in the Aegean Sea, near 
Turkey’s coast [7/8 FT] 

July 8: AA reported that security forces had 
killed ten PKK members ın Sirnak Province [7/9 
FBIS] 

July 9: AA reported that, in the Gevas district of 
Van Province, clashes between secunty forces 
and the PKK had killed one soldier. [7/10 FBIS] 
July 11: AA reported that land mines, planted by 
the PKK, had killed two people and injured two 
others in Van Province [7/15 FBIS] 

July 13: AA reported that the PKK had killed five 
people during a raid on the Divnrgi district in 
Sivas Province [7/15 FBIS] 

July 14: AA reported that during security opera- 
tions 1n the southeast, security forces had killed 13 
PKK members One security official was killed 
[7/15 FBIS] 

AA reported that the PKK had attacked Tokca 
village 1n Erzurum Province, killing five people 
[7/15 FBIS] 

July 15: AA reported that PKK forces had killed 
ten soldiers in an attack on Kamıslı village in 
Hakkar Province [7/16 FBIS] 


United Arab Emirates 


See, Petroleum Affairs 


1998 

May 12: In Washington, DC, Crown Prince 
Shaykh Zayid bin-Sultan al-Nuhayyan announced 
that the United Arab Emirates had ordered from 
Lockheed Martin 80 F-16 fighter jets worth about 
$7 billion [5/13 FT] 


Yemen 


See also, Petroleum Affairs 


1998 

June 8: The Banı Dabiyan tribe sent a signed 
document to President ‘Ali ‘Abdallah Salih pledg- 
ing to stop kidnapping foreigners (6/9 FBIS] 
June 20: In San‘a’, thousands of people clashed 
with hundreds of not police during demonstra- 
tions to protest a 40 percent increase in fuel 


prices Prices were raised to meet the terms of an 
$80 million International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
loan [6/21 WP, 6/24 WSJ] 

June 21: In San‘a’, demonstrations against in- 
creased prices for fuel and basic foodstuffs con- 
tinued [6/22 WP] 

June 23. In San‘a’, police killed six people who 
were blocking fuel trucks A pipeline, run by the 
US company Hunt Oil, was blown up 1n protests 
over an increase 1n fuel prices [6/24 WSJ] 
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July 1: The Wall Street Journal reported that 
Yemeni opposition groups claimed that 100 peo- 
ple had died since nots began on 20 June over 
increases 1n the price of fuel The Yemen govern- 
ment reported that 34 had died [7/1 WSJ] 

July 9: In London, an arbitration tribunal began to 
hear arguments over the disputed Hanish Islands 
to determine ownership of the 1slands and draw up 
a new demarcation line between Eritrea and 
Yemen [7/10 FT] 
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Book Reviews 


Algeria in Turmoil 


Review Article by I William Zartman 


Les islamistes algériens, entre les urnes et le maquis, by Séverine Labat Pans Seuil, 1995 
299 pages Gloss to p 305 Maps to p 318 Chron to p 332 Bibl to p 336 Index to p 344 FF130 
Algeria in ostaggio: Tra esercito e fondamentalismo, storia di una pace difficile, by Marco 
Impagliazzo and Mario Giro Milan Gierini e associati, 1997 223 pages Notes to p 259 Append to 
p 264 Bibl to p 267 Index to p 274 np 

Political Islam in Algeria, by Daniel Heradstveit Oslo Norwegian Institute of International Affairs, 
1997 108 pages Bibl to p 110 Appends top 118 np j 

Algeria: The Next Fundamentalist State? by Graham E Fuller Santa Monica, CA Rand, 1996 
xxui + 119 pages Bibl to p 124 np 


Algeria, in its terrible agony, 1s the focus of scholarship around the world Authors from diverse 
national backgrounds and different perspectives have tried to understand, explain and diagnose the civil 
war raging between an entrenched alienating junta and a violent fundamentalist reaction It 1s 
difficult—and perhaps inappropriate—to produce value-free social science about a subject like this, and 
it is equally hard to keep value judgements from running away with scholarship There are no good guys 
in this conflict, and, cunously, most judgements end up being a function of partial and negative 
assessments The government was wrong in canceling the elections in 1992, therefore, the Islamists 
deserve our support, or the Islamists represent a violent threat to civilization, therefore, the government 
deserves our support Yet, in the civil war which has ensued between terrorist gangs, who have lost any 
semblance of religion, and army “eradicators,” engaging 1n ineffective counter-terror, neither side 1s 
representative of the currents—Islamist or modernist—which they are supposed to defend To this 
dilemma, various authors have responded differently 

The most important work for anyone who wants to understand the Islamist revolt m Algeria is the 
study by Séverine Labat, based on her dissertation at the Institute for Political Studies of the University 
of Paris, on “The Algerian Islamists, between the Ballot Box and the Armed Struggle” Through 
extensive interviews and research 1n France and Algeria, Labat has formulated and documented many 
of the elements that have become the basis of our understanding of the Algerian situation These 


I William Zartman is Director of the African Studies Program at the Nitze School of Advanced international Studtes 
at the Johns Hopkins University 
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elements 1nclude the loss of state legitimacy through the collapse of its dream of a better life, the 
alienation of both French- and Arabic-trained graduates, the causal'leap from injustice to impiety, 
and—Labat's most important contribution— the development of the two currents, the French-speaking, 
technocratic, political jaz'ara and the Arabic-speaking, humanities-oriented neo-salafiyya, which was 
to become more attracted to violence 

The continuing clash between the currents of “partisan technocracy” and “revolutionary theocra- 
cy," which has dominated the Islamist movement since before its formal beginning, 1s fully developed 
in the ensuing analysis and enriched with the biographies, skillfully woven into the narrative, of many 
of the movement's leaders This 1s a gripping story, well-told and deeply (almost psycho-) analyzed If 
it has a weakness, 1t 1s that 1t does not tell us why some individuals of the various categories went into 
the various factions of the movement and others did not, but it does explain well where they have come 
from and where they have gone 

Algeria in ostaggio picks up near the end of Labat’s analysis with the remarkable mediation effort 
of the Sant’ Egidio community in Rome The story 1s told by two participants, Marco Impagliazzo and 
Mario Giro, with narrative skill and deep understanding Comparable to Labat’s four-cornered analysis 
of political and militant Islamists and reformist and militanst government figures, Impagliazzo and Giro 
record the efforts of the Catholic lay community to bring the political parties together, fill the political 
space between the warring extremes, move the Islamic Salvation Front (FIS) away from its militant 
wing, and set up a political center that could dialogue with and eventually encompass the government 
While there are no new revelations that would lead to new conclusions about the process, it 1s useful 
to be led inside the discussions to understand the dynamics among the parties 

The authors also faithfully record the diverse reactions to their efforts in Algeria and outside, and 
the junta’s clever and successful move to take the agenda away from them by holding essentially free 
and fair presidential elections, which were followed by the junta's complacent assumption that its 
legitimacy was assured and the war was over The Sant’ Egidio effort was both well-intentioned and 
Skillful Yet, for all of its great political importance, it was slightly tinged with naiveté—trust in the 
good faith of the FIS and inattention to the imbalance between an act and an appeal in the Rome 
Platform Above all, the effort did not see that Rome—because it was the site of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) and the Vatican, and because of its colonial past—was not the place to 
mediate dialogue among feisty, touchy Algerians 

The Algerian story 1s summarized in Political Islam in Algeria, a little booklet by Daniel 
Heradstviet, a Norwegian professor studying Islamism Although 1t has little to say about the Rome 
Platform (pp 84—85), 1t does go into the constitutive elements of Algerian Islamism, the wasted 
aftermath of the presidential election, the Franco-Algerian relationship, and, unusually, 1t clearly 
addresses the issue of terrorism Unlike the other two books, the study breaks no new ground but it does 
encapsulate the Algerian drama in a serious and evenhanded Way, 1t seems to have no thesis, except that 
there are no good guys 

According to Heradstviet, the conflict arises from a crisis of identity, of development, of 
decolonization, and of democratization, a complex set of origins that accounts for its obduracy to 
solution or to evolution The most interesting part of the book is the chapter on terror, both state and 
anti-state “It was the regime that broke the democratic rules first lın 1992]” (p 62) "[but] the 
GIA [Armed Islamic Group] must take a lot of blame for Zeroual's appearing as the only political 
alternative [in 1995]" (p 72) But terror has failed, all around With the good sense of balance and 
breadth that the book shows, it 1s a shame that the same analytical grasp 1s not used to outline some 
plausible scenarios for the conflict’s evolution 

That problem is no hindrance to the work of Graham Fuller, a RAND analyst, on Algeria The Next 
Fundamentalist State? Although there 1s a question mark ın the title, there 1s none in Fuller’s mind 
"This study posits that the FIS will almost surely come to power eventually, either in some kind of 
power-sharing arrangement or ın full control of the regime” (p 49) Fuller believes— but never fully 
explains—that the capability of the FIS 1s limited to “gaining perhaps 10—20 percent of the vote on a 
regular basis" (p 107) He also posits the inclusion of “a nondemocratic ‘deal’ [with] the military” (pp 
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xix, 93-102) Yet the whole argument of the book 1s taken up with discussions of the impact of the FIS 
in power, with its 1mplications for political organization and for domestic and foreign policies The 
arrival to power of the FIS 1s an assumption, an article of faith on which the book 1s built, but no 
analytical argument 1s developed to support the assumption 

Like Heradstveit, Fuller grounds his understanding of Islamism in Algeria on the country’s 
political culture, including its crises of identity, linguistics and decolonizing Islamism, in Fuller's 
study, emerges as a response to the failure of the National Liberation Front (FLN) regime The author 
makes a number of questionable assertions and assumptions “The regime seems determined to reject 
parliamentary elections" (p 1x), "the United States [must be] willing to 1naugurate democratic processes 
[in Algeria]" (p xx), and “no foreign state moved to impose the [Sant’ Egidio] process on Algiers” (p 
103) He has a curious way of basing a whole page of argument on an out-of-date journal article or a 
single interview then partially disclarming the source, without checking out the reference or using 
multiple documentation 

Despite the diversity of the four books under review, they all agree in placing the source of the 
Islamist reaction at the feet of the failed FLN state and 1ts model for development They are less explicit, 
however, in including the elitist nature of the ruling group among the sources of that failure Where will 
Algeria's turmoil end? The studies are varied 1n their look at the future Fuller stakes out his position 
from the beginning, so at least we know where he 1s going, if not coming from The book by 
Impagliazzo and Giro 1s quite the opposite. It just stops, unfortunately, with no conclusion, unable to 
harness its good experience and understanding to identify possible evolutions Heradstveit underlines 
the authoritarian stram un Algerian political history and Algeria’s difficulty ın meeting the need for 
liberal, pluralist underpinnings for successful democratization Labat, fearing like Fuller a military- 
Islamist deal and foreseeing the fully terrorist evolution that escapes Islamist political control, hopes for 
a Jordanian-like solution of Islamist political participation within the democratic rules of the game But 
such solutions would require that the state and the rules 1t establishes be held 1n benignly neutral hands, 
above the political contests, more or less as 1n Jordan And the Algerian army does not have the 
legitimacy of either the Turkish army or the Jordanian or Moroccan king In the end, we are left with 
an important body of analysis, helpful in understanding the historical path to the cruel present but 
closing only with the realization of how difficult it 1s to find a way out in the future 


to connect also the description of the sociopoliti- 
cal circumstances ın the periphery with the details 
of the consolidation of power of the first Muham- 
madzaı ruler—Amır Dost Muhammad Khan (r 
1826—63) Noelle”s study endeavors to recon- 
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Reviewed by Ludwig W Adamec 


Although much has been written about the first 
Anglo-Afghan war (1839—42), ıt remained for 
this study to provide an authoritative examination 
of the interaction between the various social 
forces in Afghanistan While most studies on the 
period were wntten from the viewpoint of the 
center, ıt 15 Christine Noelle's special contribution 


struct the political setting in Afghanistan during 
the reign of Dost Muhammad In so doing, it 
shifts the focus of the debate from political history 
to an emphasis on the sociological situation on the 
ground It establishes a chronological framework 
for this period and explores the relationship be- 
tween the amir and the forces he wished to 
control 

Noelle begins with an examination of the po- 
litical situation at the time of Dost Muhammad's 
rise to power She describes the transformation of 
the Sadozaı empire, founded by Ahmad Shah 
Durranı ın 1747, ınto a small regional state and 
the victory of the Muhammadzaı clan under Dost 
Muhammad Khan after a prolonged cıvıl vvar 
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(1817-26) In the following chapter, Noelle ex- 
amines Dost Muhammad Khan’s policies in Af- 
ghan Turkistan She shows how the Afghan ruler 
was able to capture an area characterized by 
“political segmentation” by taking advantage of 
the rivalries between petty Uzbek khanates in 
northem Afghanistan It was the beginning of 
“Afghanization” of this multi-ethnic state, which 
was completed only later by Amir ‘Abd al- 
Rahman (r 1880-1901) Next, Noelle analyzes 
the position of the Pashtun tribes 1n the Muham- 
madzaı state She explains the itricacies of 
Pashtun tribal structure and the political decen- 
tralization during the amır”s reign in terms of 
theones of “segmentary lineage organization ” 

Finally, Noelle describes Dost Muhammad 
Khan's occupation of Kandahar and his admınıs- 
tration of the country She provides a short outline 
of Durrani history and organization, the policies 
of the Kandahar Sardars, and the Afghan ruler's 
administration, including the organization of the 
army and the role of the ‘ulama (Islamic schol- 
ars) Herat, an important province in western 
Afghanistan, 1s not included 1n this study because 
it became part of Dost Muhammad's state only a 
few days before his death 

Each chapter has a summary, and a final con- 
clusion recapitulates the focus of the work The 
author discusses "state-supporting elites," such as 
the Alikozai, Popolzai and Barakzai divisions of 
the Muhammadzat tribe, as well as a number of 
Uzbek principalities of the early 19th century 

Noelle has done an excellent research job and 
demonstrates an exceptional knowledge of 
sources, both archival and published, many of 
which are not generally available She was able to 
utilize important contemporary sources in Per- 
sian, including the Tarikh-i Sultanı of Sultan 
Muhammad b Musa Barakzai, the chronicle of 
Afghan history, Siraj al-Tawarikh of Fa’1z Mu- 
hammad, the Tarikh-1 Padshahan-ı Muta’akhir of 
Ya'qub ‘Ali Khafi, and others In addition, the 
author used narratives produced by members of 
official missions to Afghanistan, reports by British 
officials stationed 1nside Afghanistan, and travel- 
ogues written by contemporary visitors, such as 
Hermann Vambery and JP Ferner Her sources 
are voluminously documented in 67 pages of 
notes An eight-page glossary defines Afghan 
terms, and five appendices list maps, the geneal- 
ogies of a number of ethnic groups, and popula- 


tion estimates of Afghan Turkistan The volume 
also contains a comprehensive bibliography and a 
14-page index 

Apart from its contribution to the field of 
Afghanistan studies, this work complements re- 
cent research in 19th-century Middle East history 
and society and should be of interest to laymen 
and specialists alike 


Ludwig W Adamec, Professor of Middle East 
Studies, Department of Oriental Studies, Univer- 
sity of Arizona 
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Reviewed by Roger Owen 


The main contours of Egypt’s economic perfor- 
mance since 1952 are well known What we now 
see 1s a number of works by economists like Bent 
Hansen, Galal Amin and Heba Handoussa de- 
voted to its interpretation and to judgements 
concerning 1ts strengths and weaknesses, often 1n 
terms of a comparison with other Third World 
states ! Iltya Harik's Economic Policy Reform in 
Egypt covers much the same ground, though from 
a largely political point of view | Harik sees the 
Egyptian experience as a “valiant national devel- 
opment project that went awry" (p 1) And he 
seeks to explain this central failure 1n terms of 
Jamal “Abd al-Nasır”s regime's choice of what the 
author calls "an integrative" approach 1n which an 
“artificial equilibrium" (p 56) was preserved by 
transferring resources between its component 
parts, not to maximize profits but to achieve a set 
of general goals involving social equality and the 
growth of the economy as a whole 


5 

| Bent Hansen, The Political Economy of Pov- 
erty, Equality and Growth Egypt and Turkey (Oxford 
Oxford University Press for the World Bank, 1991), 
Galal A Amin, Egypt's Economic Predicament (Lei- 
den EJ Bnll, 1995), Heba Handoussa, “Cnsis and 
Challenge Prospects for the 1990s," in Heba Handoussa 
and Gillian Potters, eds, Employment and Structural 
Adjustment Egypt in the 1990s (Cairo American Uni- 
versity 1n Cairo Press, 1991) 


Such a strategy, 1n turn, involved a high degree 
of management and control by the state as well as 
an imposed isolation. from the outside world 
What it did not involve, and here Hank takes issue 
with a host of other writers, such as Samir 
Radwan, Mahmoud Abdel-Fadil and John Water- 
bury, was any deliberate attempt to exploit some 
parts of the economy or some social groups for 
the benefit of others? Nor does he see Egypt's 
bureaucrats as part of the problem either They 
were simply the victims of a system they had done 
nothing to create Substantive criticism has to be 
reserved for the 1ntegrative approach of the state 
and the way it fostered low growth, resistance to 
change, and what Hank calls an “uncivic culture” 
marked by the *common readiness of citizens to 
see violation of the law as a matter of right and as 
a sign of clever social aptitude" (p 212) 

Thus challenging argument 1s first set out and 
then elaborated 1n a number of case studies 
devoted to policies concerning industrialization, 
agriculture, subsidies, foreign exchange, housing 
and education. And it 1s here that the problem 
begins Although each study yields useful mfor- 
mation, particularly about the period during 
which Hank lived and worked in Egypt in the 
1980s, they are all structured in such a way as to 
provide ammunition for Harik's general argu- 
ment They neither test 1t nor point to anomalies 
or areas ın which Egypt might have performed 
somewhat better (or, perhaps, even worse) than 
might have been predicted Statements are made 
in the study which seem to be based as much on 
hearsay as on statistical observation To take just 
one example among many, the minister of educa- 
tion’s 1987 campaign against private lessons in 
schools 1s said to have “apparently” made “no 
dent" ın eliminating the system (p 142) How 
does the author know that? How can anyone know 
without a proper study based on the tutorial 
situation in a significant number of schools in a 
number of different areas? 


as 

2 Samir Radwan, The Impact of Agricultural 
Reform on Rural Egypt (1952-1975) (Geneva Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, 1977), Mahmoud Abdel- 
Fadil, Development, Income Distribution, and Social 
Change in Rural Egypt, 1952-1970 (Cambridge Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1975), John Waterbury, The 
Egypt of Nasser and Sadat (Princeton Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1983) 
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Beyond this lies an even more important prob- 
lem, the near total absence of economics and of 
history Hark shows a marked unwillingness to 
engage with the work of economists except to 
criticize those whose work suggests explanations 
of poor performance he wishes to dismiss, such as 
urban bias, the heavy burden of welfare payments 
or excessive reliance on heavy industry This 
means an almost complete neglect of the work of 
analysts like Hansen and Handoussa, who have 
tried to look at Egypt’s development 1n a compar- 
ative perspective, to examine the strengths and 
weaknesses of the Egyptian version of import 
substituting industrialization, and to identify paths 
which might have been better taken As 1t 1s, the 
only lesson one can learn from Harik's approach 
is that Egypt has failed totally at economic re- 
form, and the only policy prescription 1s to jetti- 
son the entire approach for something completely 
new 

It 1s much the same with history Why the 
integrative approach was adopted by the Nasir 
regime 1n the first place 15 nowhere examined Nor 
1s the interesting question, posed by Hansen, and 
In a sentence or two by Hank himself, of why and 
when ıt went wrong There 1s a hint that what he 
calls Sadat’s “cosmetic” reforms simply post- 
poned the day of reckoning, helped by the sudden 
flood of oil-based revenues at the end of the 
1970s But the implications of this are nowhere 
followed up A system, 1n such an approach, 1s a 
system 1s a system, and there seems little that 
politicians, senior officials, businessmen or, in- 
deed, Muslim activists, can do about it except 
soldier on 


Roger Owen, Director, Center for Middle Eastern 
Studies, Harvard University 


Environmental Policy Making in Egypt, 
by Salwa Sharaw1 Gomaa Miami University 
Press of Florida, 1997 xı + 62 pages Appends 
top 81 Notes top 87 Bibl top 93 Index to p 
100 $39 95 


Reviewed by Ahmed H Ibrahim 


This book 1s about the Egyptian government's 
efforts to deal with environmental problems, 1n- 
cluding the establishment, 1n 1982, of an Egyptian 
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National Action Plan and an Environmental Pro- 
tection Law The study 1s divided into four chap- 
ters together with a brief introduction and 
conclusion There are numerous figures, tables 
and appendices in a rather short assessment of 
environmental policies in Egypt 

The author’s analysis of the interaction be- 
tween the government, environmental non-gov- 
ernmental organizations, Egypt’s Green Party 
(established 1n 1987), and foreign donors sheds 
light on the growing concern about the degrada- 
tion of the environment among Egyptian policy 
makers, who have the legislative means to enact a 
successful environmental policy but lack suffi- 
cient resources to implement 1t Gomaa argues 
that “unlike the industrial states 1n Europe and the 
United States, where environmental concern 
started through ‘grassroots’ movements, in 
Egypt it was the state that first demonstrated 
interest 1n environmental 1ssues" (p 5) Further- 
more, 1n Egypt, the author argues, "those who are 
the most responsible for environmental pollution 
and the most affected by tt are those who are least 
aware of it” (p 29) The government must shift its 
resources toward pollution 1n order to accommo- 
date environmental needs It 1s unusual for a Third 
World society to be concerned about environmen- 
tal problems while grappling with acute issues of 
poverty and basic needs, and, as such, Egypt 
represents a model for other Third World countnes 

The Egyptian Environmental Affairs Agency 
(EEAA) 1s an organization that other countries 
could certainly emulate It 1s a public agency the 
responsibilities of which are “to support sustain- 
able development programs taking environmental 
considerations in perspective and [to provide] a 
hfe fit for its citizens" (p 35) What is unique 
about the Egyptian model 1s that it 1s aided by 
external bodies such as the Technical Coopera- 
tion Office for the Environment (TCOE), a nation- 
ally executed United Nations Development 
Program Project affiliated to the EEAA This 
office assists the EEAA 1n dealing with foreign 
donors and attempts to cut red tape and reduce 
bureaucratic delays The role played by donor 
countries and agencies, the author argues, “can 
play a positive role 1n some of the [environmen- 
tal] policy making process, from policy initiation 
and agenda setting to policy formulation and 


decision making” (p 61) In addition, the non- 
parliamentary Egyptian Green Party, which 
“views poverty as the worst form of pollution, 
seeks continuous economic development and en- 
vironmental awareness as the solutions” (p 19) 
The author’s discussion of the evolution of the 
party and its wide constituency 1s well articulated 
and reflects the growing interest 1n environmental 
issues among ordinary Egyptians 

It 1s too early to determine the extent to which 
the Egyptian government can deal efficiently with 
two of the causes of environmental hazards in 
Egypt high population densities and scarce re- 
sources Aur, water and land pollution reflect a 
broader picture of such hazards It 1s unfortunate 
that over 90 percent of Egypt's 63 million people 
are concentrated on five to seven percent of 
Egypt's 300,000 or so square miles, and, more 
particularly, 1n the Delta region and the banks of 
the Nile river This 1s where government officials 
are mostly concerned about the environment 

This book brings together some diverse litera- 
ture, although it limits itself to works in English 
and Arabic It provides useful reports and govern- 
ment documents Chapters two, three and four, on 
policy formulation, the decision-making process, 
and policy assessment respectively, involve a 
great deal of descriptive analysis, for example, an 
analysis of the different parameters of Egypt’s 
Environmental Protection Law No 4 of 1994 

There 1s one noticeable inconsistency in this 
book The first two chapters close with a brief 
conclusion, while the last two chapters lack a 
conclusion The study could have been made 
more substantive by adding a historiographical 
section that clarified the study’s empirical contri- 
bution to the existing knowledge of environmen- 
tal policy making This would have expanded the 
debate on the existing historical work on the 
subject and bolstered the conclusion A map of 
Egypt would have helped give the general reader 
a better understanding of the areas in which most 
environmental problems occur Overall, this 1s 
useful, readable, and a worthy addition to the 
literature on the process of environmental policy 
making 


Ahmed H Ibrahim is an Assistant Professor of 
Modern Middle East History at Southwest Mis- 
sourt State University, Springfield 
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Professionals Against Populism: The 
Peres Government and Democracy, by 
Michael Keren Albany State University of New 
York Press, 1995 viui +110 pages Appends top 
113 Notes to p 132 Bibl top 141 Index to p 
147 $1695 


Reviewed by Frank Tachau 


Michael Keren, recent chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Political Science at Tel Aviv University, 
is a student of the interaction between knowledge 
and power in Israel He has previously published 
two books on this subject, one of which focuses 
on Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion’s (1948— 
54, 1955-63) relations with scholars, scientists 
and philosophers ! The present volume 1s 1n some 
respects a follow-up to that study, especially as it 
concentrates on Ben-Gurion's most prominent 
protégé, Prime Minister Shimon Peres (1984-86, 
1995-96) 

The book posits two types of political dynam- 
ics populism, which Keren defines as “direct 
contact between the masses and political leaders 
who embody ‘the will of the people’ " (p 1), and 
pluralism, which “implies structured dialogue be- 
tween social groups” (p 1) Keren suggests that 
Labor Party policy making exemplifies the latter 
while the Likud, especially under Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin (1977-83), typifies the former 
He indicates, further, that populists such as Begin, 
and presumably Prime Minister Benyamin Netan- 
yahu (1996-), pay less attention to professional 
expert advice in developing and implementing 
policy On the other hand, Labor, especially under 
Ben-Gunon and Peres, relied heavily on the 
experts, allowing these experts to play significant 
policy-making roles 

Keren posits three models of relations between 
professionals and politicians the autonomy 
model, according to which the professionals in- 
teract formally with power holders, the co-opta- 
ton model, according to which power holders 
control access to themselves on a personal rather 
than on a formal basis (by way of invitations to 
ae 


1 Ben-Gurion and the Intellectuals (De Kalb 
Northern Illinois University Press, 1983) 
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lunch, for example), and the exchange model 
according to which “knowledge has been politr 
cized enough to become an active actor in the 
power game" (p 13) "In this model, the relation: 
between knowledge and power are neither the 
outgrowth of formal roles nor of personal prefer. 
ences but a combination of both" (p 14) The 
third model 1s labeled the exchange model be 
cause the interests of the professionals are en 
gaged directly 1n the political process, creating : 
process of "exchange of political assets" (p 14 
between professionals and politicians. which i: 
crucial to both Examples include economists whc 
seek to 1mplement a policy of economic stabilr 
zation, and journalists engaged in conflict ove 
freedom of speech 

The bulk of this slender book 1s devoted tc 
analysis of three cases ın which Peres, as prime 
minister interacted significantly with groups o 
professional experts The first examines the role 
of the legal profession 1n the scandal surrounding 
the death of two Palestinians captured by Israel 
soldiers and turned over to the General Security 
Services (GSS) after they hiyacked an Israel 
interurban bus in April 19842 Dissident GSS 
officials suspected a cover-up and asked Peres tc 
initiate a legal review of the affair This reques 
pitted the interests of the legal profession, iu 
maintaining the rule of law, against the institu 
tional autonomy of the security services It tool 
place at a politically sensitive moment, when the 
rotation of the prime munistership from Peres tc 
Yitzhak Shamir (1983—84, 1986-91) was 1mmr 
nent Ultimately, the affair led to a clash betweer 
the prime minister and the attorney general, whc 
had initiated a police investigation The upsho 
was the resignation of both the attorney genera 
and the head of the GSS, and a presidential pardor 
of the GSS officials involved Keren regards the 
outcome of this crisis as a defeat for the lega 
professionals, “who lacked the political ingenuity 
necessary to fight political battles and thus failec 
in maintaining the supremacy of the law" (p 104) 

In the second case, Keren analyzes foreigr 
policy and the search for a peace settlement. 
especially 1n the wake of the Israeli 1ncursion intc 


si 

2 This incident led to the court martial of 
among others, then Brigadier General Yitzhak 
Mordechai, the current minister of defense All were 
acquitted 
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Lebanon between 1982 and 1985 This policy 
arena involved so-called “strategic experts” in the 
government, the military and academia These 
experts enjoyed very close relations with policy 
makers Keren delineates four aspects of the 
realist paradigm which predominated within this 
community the deterministic view, the global 
view, the state-oriented view, and the pragmatic 
approach to conflict resolution This group of 
experts was alarmed by the Israeli invasion of 
Lebanon 1n 1982 and tended to regard it as “the 
launching of war for the purpose of forming a new 
order in the Middle East [which] was conceived 
as part of an anti-realistic, messianic attitude 
[The] preference for pragmatism and realism 
made the knowledge elite the status quo’s main 
legiamizer" (p 61) Ultimately, commitment to 
the status quo, typical of the co-optation model, 
according to Keren, prevented Peres from achiev- 
ing a breakthrough on the peace front during his 
mid-1980s premiership It fell, instead, to a pair of 
"relatively unknown university professors" (p 
76), Yair Hirschfeld and Ron Pundak, to achieve 
the dramatic breakthrough 1n Oslo 1n 1993, taking 
the community of professional strategists com- 
pletely by surprise To his credit, Peres—and his 
deputy, Yossi Beilin—fully supported these two 
mavericks, and obtained the support of Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin (1991-95) to boot 
Finally, the third case of interaction between 
the knowledge and power elites involved Peres’ 
successful efforts to stabilize the economy This 
case exemplifies the exchange model, 1n Keren's 
view, 1n which the experts neither behave auton- 
omously, nor are coopted Instead, “a balance 
between knowledge and politics 1s maintained” 
(p 105) Furthermore, the professionals (econo- 
mists, 1n this case) do not shrink from direct 
»olitical action in pursuit of their policy goals 
Keren concludes by suggesting that the close 
interaction between technical experts and policy 
makers exemplified by these three cases 1s char- 
acteristic of Israeli political culture In his view, 
Peres, more than any other political leader since 
Ben-Gurion, exemplifies this interaction Keren 
races this tendency from the building of the 
iuclear reactor at Dimona under Peres’ supervi- 
son to Peres’ quest for a new and peaceful order 
n the Middle East, as spelled out in his 1993 


book, The New Middle East? Citing Peres’ cur- 
rent impatience with traditional policies, Keren 
labels his new approach as “escapist,” and ques- 
tions Peres” faith ın the ability of technical experts 
to overcome the emotionally driven forces repre- 
sented by populist political leaders 

It will be some time before the outcome of this 
clash between knowledge and emotion becomes 
clear In the meantime, Michael Keren has pro- 
duced a very interesting and enlightening, as well 
as densely packed, account of the struggle be- 
tween these forces ın Israel His account also 
offers intriguing insights into the policy making 
process ın other democratic societies across the 
globe 


Frank Tachau is Professor Emeritus of Political 
Science at the University of Illinois at Chicago 
He 1s the editor of Political Parties of the Middle 
East and North Africa (Westport, CT Greenwood 
Press, 1994), and author of several books and 
numerous articles on the Middle East, most re- 
cently "The Knesset and the Peace Process," 
Israel Affairs 2, no 2 (Winter 1995) 


JORDAN 


King Abdullah and Palestine: A Territo- 
rial Ambition, by Joseph Nevo New York St 
Martin's Press, 1996 xiv + 209 pages Notes to 
p 236 Bibl to p 248 Index to p 259 $65 


Reviewed by Peter Gubser 


Joseph Nevo has written a competent history of 
Jordan's first three decades (from 1921 through 
the 1940s), but aspects of 1t are distinctly prob- 
lematic Basing his research on a wide variety of 
sources in Arabic, English and Hebrew, the author 
covers quite adequately the known material on 
Jordan for that period The beginning of the 
narrative 1s well known Amur ‘Abdullah Ibn 
Husayn arrived in Transjordan in 1921 with the 
stated desire of continuing on to Damascus to 
clam Syna for the Hashemites However, in 
Amman he encountered the British, who created 
the “Amurate of Transjordan" for him under the 
British Mandate (1921-46) In exchange for a 


a 
3 (Shaftsbury Element Books) 


subsidy, Amur ‘Abdullah was to forgo his Syrian 
ambitions 

Nevo contends that, throughout his rule, Amur 
‘Abdullah was driven by his ambition to increase 
the size of his amirate, whether to the east, north 
or west Because there were greater possibilities 
to the west, in Palestine, he concentrated upon 
them What follows 1s a detailed narrative of Amir 
‘Abdullah’s relations with the British, the Zion- 
ists, leading Palestinian families such as the Hu- 
saynis and the Nashashibis, and other Arab 
governments 

In this tome, the portrait of Amir ‘Abdullah, 
who was king from 1946 until his assassination in 
1951, 1s too unidimensional The Jordanian leader 
1s shown as interested 1n one issue only, namely, 
expansion In addition, his actions, as interpreted 
by Nevo, show him as an “ambitious troublemak- 
er,” a schemer and manipulator A student of the 
same period could, however, take the same factual 
narrative and conclude that Amur ‘Abdullah, with 
a decidedly weak hand, made the best deal pos- 
sıble—and he eventually succeeded to a degree 
when the West Bank was joined to the East Bank 
and made into the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 

Students of Jordan will gain by reading this 
well-researched book But for a broader, more 
comprehensive perspective on the early years of 
Jordan and the Amur ‘Abdullah period, they 
should turn to Mary Wilson’s King Abdullah, 
Britain and the Making of Jordan, Uriel Dann’s 
Studies in the History of Transjordan 1920-1949,? 
Kamal Salıbı”s A Modern History of Jordan, and, 
ın Arabic, Munib al-Madi's and Sulayman Musa's 
Tarıkh al-Urdun fi al-Qarn al-‘Ishrin 4 


Peter Gubser, President of American Near East 
Refugee Aid (ANERA), is the author of several 
books and articles on Jordan 


KUWAIT 


The Government and Politics of Kuwait: 
Principles and Practices, by Abdul-Reda As- 
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3 (New York St Martin’s Press, 1993) 
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sir Shaab, Kuwait Al Watan Printing Press, 1996 
175 pages Appends top 224 Bibl to p 235 np 


Reviewed by Richard P. Stevens 


This work, as Abdul-Reda Assim asserts in his 
concluding chapter, 1s intended as a general 1ntro- 
ductory book and “1s an attempt to give the reader 
an understanding, an awareness, and some knovvl- 
edge of the political system in Kuwait as well as 
to raise several queries ın connection with the 
government and politics of the country” (p 169) 
In terms of the author's stated objective, 1t 1s fair 
to say that this modest goal has been achieved In 
large part, however, the book 1s less an interpre- 
tation and analysis of Kuwaiti politics than a 
detailed, almost encyclopedic, presentation of the 
basic elements of the government 

Chapter one presents a brief summary of the 
history and geography of Kuwait and 1s useful in 
relating the evolution of Kuwait's political system 
to the rule of the Al-Sabah dynasty, which dates 
from the mid-18th century The chapter draws 
upon a wide range of Arabic sources and quite 
convincingly shows how the simple principle of 
shura, or consultation, turned into a form of 
political participation under a series of constitu- 
tions These constitutions provided the founda- 
tions of various public institutions and enabled the 
creation of a loose balance of power between the 
Al-Sabah dynasty, the merchant class and be- 
douin tribal leaders 

Chapters two, three and five, although present- 
ing useful details on the three branches of the 
government—legislative, executive and judi- 
cial— do not analyze the composition and practice 
of these branches, as might have been expected 
For example, although Assırı refers to the situa- 
tion in 1993, when 39 members of the National 
Assembly requested the government to amend the 
second article of the constitution, he offers no 
analysis of the article in question and states no 
opinion on the government's negative reaction 
Rather, he simply states that “the government 
declined the proposal" (p 59) Another example 
of a lack of analysis 1s the author's assertion that 
the 16th cabinet could be regarded as more 
flexible and harmonious than all the previous 
cabinets because, among other reasons, it in- 
cluded representatives of religious trends and 
structures, such as the Popular Islamic Union 
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“Salaf” and the Islamic Constitutional Movement 
"Ikwan " No explanation 1s advanced, however, 
to enlighten the reader as to the different philos- 
ophies or objectives of these groups A major 
shortcoming of the work 1s that it tends to gloss 
Over issues and treat them simply as abstract 
statistical examples Another serious drawback 1s 
the author's tendency to generahze without pro- 
viding supporting details 

The book gives the impression that the original 
manuscript was written in Arabic and subse- 
quently translated too literally 1nto English. The 
writing style 1s linguistically weak, and there are 
far too many vague and disjointed statements that 
render unclear the intent of a sentence or even an 
entre paragraph In speaking of the causes of 
"statelessness," for example, a very serious prob- 
lem for many ın Kuwait, the author's explanation 
does httle to enlighten the reader On the contrary, 
Assırı simply notes that some of the stateless 
“intentionally hid their identities, claiming their 
affiliation in an attempt to benefit from privileges 
of stateless people, as well as seek advantages 
from another gap in the residence rules that 
excluded Bedouin tribal members from obtaining 
visas to enter Kuwait and set conditions for 
volunteering 1n the police and military force All 
these factors," Assim states, “contributed to the 
growth of this phenomenon" (p 252), but we are 
left with no real explanation of statelessness 1n the 
Kuwaiti context 

While Assiri’s work is marred by numerous 
misspellings, incomplete sentences and grammat- 
1cal errors, 1t does constitute a useful contribution 
to the political literature of Kuwait Written by a 
Kuwaiti, the work shows an intimate grasp of 
many aspects of Kuwaiti political life which 
might easily be misinterpreted by a foreign inves- 
tigator The wealth of statistics presented, al- 
though frequently without the advantage of 
interpretation, will be useful to many students of 
Kuwaiti politics and government Chapter seven, 
titled “Kuwart’s Foreign Policy,” 1s especially 
useful It traces the forces that have contributed to 
the style and manner of Kuwait's foreign policy 
making and which have earned Kuwait a degree 
of respect 1n international affairs, beyond what its 
size and population might otherwise suggest 


Richard P Stevens 1s Director of the Interna- 


tional Communications and Education Group, 
Washington, DC 


PAKISTAN 


Jinnah, Pakistan and Islamic Identity: 
The Search for Saladin, by Akbar S Ahmed 
London and New York Routledge, 1997 xxix + 
258 pages Refs to p 267 Index to p 274 
$19 95 


Reviewed by Craig Baxter 


Akbar Ahmed, a member of the civil service of 
Pakistan, has built his academic reputation on his 
excellent studies of the Pukhtuns (or Pathans) of 
the northwest frontier region of Pakistan ! He has 
also written on Islam to explain certain aspects of 
that religion to non-Muslims ? In this book, he 
departs from his former subjects to portray as a 
modern Muslim hero Muhammad “Alı Jinnah, the 
qa'id-i-a 'zam (great leader) of the Muslim move- 
ment in India for a separate homeland for the 
Mushms—Pakistan Ahmed seems to have be- 
come obsessed with Jinnah and, especially, with 
the lack of recognition the leader had received 
outside the sub-continent This book 1s only part 
of his work to make Jinnah better known and 
understood Ahmed is also executive producer of 
a projected feature film on Jinnah's life The hope 
of those involved 1n the production is that it will 
approach the enormous success of Attenbor- 
ough's Gandhi, and correct the errors in that film 
that have been noted by Ahmed and many others, 
including this reviewer 

It is unlikely, however, that the film Jinnah will 
be a corrective if 1t 1s based on the book under 
review The effort here 1s less than satisfactory 
Ahmed suggests that he does not wish to produce 
a hagiography, but he does so 1n this adulatory 
study of Jinnah To raise Jinnah to the status of a 
20th-century Salah al-Din (Saladin), the author 
had to play down the role of other actors in the 


pel 

| See, for example, Pukhtun Economy and 
Society Traditional Structure and Economic Develop- 
ment in a Tribal Society (London. Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1980) 

2 See, for example, Discovering Islam Making 
Sense of Muslim History and Society (London Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 1988) 


drama that led eventually to the partition of India 
The main villains in Ahmed’s book are Louis 
Mountbatten, the viceroy, and his wife Edwina 
Many pages are devoted to the relationship (what- 
ever it was) between Edwina and Jawaharlal 
Nehru, suggesting that this relationship was used 
by Nehru to ensure that Mountbatten’s decisions 
would favor India and go against Pakistan Ma- 
hatma Gandhi 1s less maligned, although his 
slogan of Ram Rajya, rule according to a golden 
age 1n Hindu mythology, 1s condemned as being 
aimed to treat non-Hindus as second-class citi- 
zens Ahmed also condemns Hindu nationalist 
organizations, particularly the Rashtriya Swayam- 
sevak Sangh (RSS), which, according to him, are 
the cause of the plight of the Muslims who have 
remained in India. Although the book was com- 
pleted before the present government of India, led 
by the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), was installed, 
that party was also criticized Ahmed’s sources 
for contemporary India are, to say the least, not 
always unbiased 

Ahmed considers Jinnah’s successors 1n Paki- 
stan as midgets ın comparison to the leader whose 
steadfast 1nsistence on a homeland for the Mus- 
lims of India led to the creation of Pakistan and 
gained freedom from Hindu domination for the 
majority of India’s Muslims He blames those 
who ruled Pakistan after Jinnah for failing to 
create an “Islamic identity,” and permitting re- 
gionalism, language diversity and sectarianism to 
dominate political and social conditions This 
failure culminated 1n the separation of Bangladesh 
in 1971 and the terrorism and rioting that occurs 
daily 1n Pakistan He maintains, as did Jinnah, that 
Urdu should be the national and unifying lan- 
guage of Pakistan He seems to have forgotten 
that the earliest expression of Bengali nationalism 
emerged ın the wake of the only visit Jinnah made 
as governor general to Dhaka, 1n 1948, where he 
said that those who opposed Urdu as the national 
language were ' traitors ” 

The discussion beginning on p 193, “Jinnah as 
a metaphor ‘secularist’ or ‘fundamentalist’?,” 
concludes “neither seculanst ” (p 194) “ 
nor fundamentalist” (p 197) Akbar does not 
ignore the violations by Jinnah of some of the 
rules of Islam (for example, his drinking of 
alcohol and eating of pork products), but main- 
tains that as he moved toward the culmination of 
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his quest for Pakistan he adopted a Muslim dress 
code and avoided violating Islamic rules 

Was Jinnah a 20th-century Saladin? Although 
Ahmed doubts that Iraqi president Saddam Hu- 
sayn’s claim to this title, during the 1991 Gulf 
War, was valid, he does assign the title to Jinnah 
Throughout the book, Ahmed strives to make his 
point that Jinnah was not only a Saladin but also, 
in the words of one person quoted, “a Walrullah, 
asaint — Whatever the narrow-minded say, there 
is no one like him in the history of South Asia” (p 
234) This would not be a universal opinion 


Craig Baxter, Professor Emeritus of Politics and 
History, Juniata College 


SAUDI ARABIA 


Cities from the Arabian Desert: The 
Building of Jubail and Yanbu in Saudi 
Arabia, by Andrea Pampanini Westport, CT 
Praeger, 1997 xv + 120 pages Appends top 
188 Bibl to p 198 Index to p 209 $55 


Reviewed by Nezar AlSayyad 


Over the last two decades, Saudi Arabia embarked 
on one of the largest public works projects 1n the 
modern history of the Middle East At a cost of 
more than $60 billion, the Arab kingdom built the 
two industrial cities of Jubayl on the Persian Gulf 
and Yanbu on the Red Sea, that became the home 
to a young but fast-growing petrochemical 1ndus- 
try This is the subject of Andrea Pampanini's 
book 

The book 1s divided into two parts the actual 
text and the appendices In the first three chapters, 
Pampanini outlines the history and culture of the 
Saudi kingdom He also discusses the role of the 
Saudi monarchy ın the making of these massive 
projects and the monarchy's relationship with the 
Bechtel Group We learn from these chapters that 
Steven Bechtel Jr, the chairman of Bechtel, 
managed to maintain the special relationship that 
his father, the founder of the Bechtel Group, had 
established with Saudi Arabia's King ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz and later with the Saudi royal family We 
also learn that King Faysal was instrumental in 
the initial vision of building the industrial cities 
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In the next five chapters, the author describes 
the establishment of the Saud: Royal Commis- 
sion, 1n the late 1970s, as a super agency with the 
power to make multi-million dollar decisions with 
considerable independence from the Saudi gov- 
ernmental bureaucracy He also discusses the 
roles of the Arabian American Oil. Company 
(ARAMCO), which was the powerhouse that set 
the building of Jubayl and Yanbu 1n motion, and 
the Saudi Basic Industries Corporation (SABIC), 
which, as the main beneficiary of this massive 
industrial project, emerged as a major player in 
the 1nternational petrochemical 1ndustry scene 

The last four chapters are devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the present and future of Saudi Ara- 
bia's new cities with some reflections on how 
Jubayl fared during the 199] Gulf War This 
section, like the others, 1s well supported by 
interesting photographs, extensive tables and 
graphs The book concludes with high praise for 
Saudi Arabia’s achievements 

No one familiar with the Saudi landscape can 
deny these tremendous accomplishments on both 
the industrial and urban fronts Pampanini’s book 
covers these aspects well but only 1n quantitative 
terms Left out of the equation 1s the lagging pace 
of social and cultural development of these two 
new cities As a management consultant who was 
involved in giving advice to the decision makers 
and planners of these two cities, and who has 
access to the Saudi establishment, Pampanını has 
produced what one can term a “business history” 
of Jubayl and Yanbu This 1s an advocacy history 
motivated by a desire to sell the Saudi vision and 
help stimulate investment 1n the Saudi industrial 
sector Relying heavily on Saudi project reports 
and interviews with Saudi officials, the book 
sounds, in certain parts, like a propaganda docu- 
ment It maintains silence on the political econ- 
omy of the industrial centers, the extensive 
foreign labor involved in their building and main- 
tenance, and their unique socio-cultural constitu- 
tion as communities These are the forces that 
truly make cities, and it 1s only when they are 
studied that one can seriously begin to assess the 
success of Saudi Arabia’s attempt to create cities 
out of large industrial projects 


Nezar AlSayyad, Chair, Center for Middle East- 
ern Studies, University of California, Berkeley 


TURKEY 


The Revolution of 1908 in Turkey, by 
Aykut Kansu Leiden and New York EJ Bnll, 
1997 x1 + 244 pages Appends to p 310 Bibl to 
p 329 Index to p 341 $93 75 


Reviewed by Kemal H Karpat 


This six-chapter book by Aykut Kansu, an in- 
structor at the Middle East Technical University 
in Ankara, was presented initially as a PhD 
dissertation at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (MIT) and then published in Turkey 
before the version under review came out The 
major focus of the work—the 1908 Young Turks 
Revolution 1n Turkey—is of seminal importance, 
and the author deserves full credit for bringing 
attention to ıt Indeed, many students of the last 
decades of Ottoman history have been intrigued 
by the swiftness and ease with which the Union- 
ists—the Committee of Union and Progress 
(CUP)—took power in 1908 The takeover was 
also followed by an extraordinary explosion of 
publications, political. organizations, nationalist 
claims of all kinds, and expressions of individual 
and group aspirations But Kansu, instead of 
seeking the roots of the revolution 1n the profound 
socioeconomic, educational and 1deological trans- 
formation occurring during the long rule of Sultan 
Abdulhamid II (1876—1909), portrays the event 
of 1908 as a “totally popular movement" (p 73) 
and “a revolution in which political power 1s 
taken from the hands of the monarch and the 
bureaucracy, and given to the representatives of 
the citizens" (pp 26-27) He portrays the CUP as 
active “revolutionaries” enjoying wide popular 
support in the provinces Consequently, Kansu 
rejects the notion that modernization ın the Otto- 
man Empire was "change from above,” and, 1n a 
long and polemical attack, he castigates Turkish 
historiography for giving primacy to the year 
1923, when Turkey was declared a republic 
Kansu, a self-styled "avant garde" historian, 
rejects the "conventional" view of the mainstream 
"bourgeois" historians and has produced his own 
interpretation crafted 1ngeniously to suit his own 
ideological preferences In Kansu's view, CUP 
leaders ceased to be army officers whose power 
derived from the "barrel of the gun" and became 


genuine democrats acting 1n concert with popular 
wishes and aspirations In support of his thesis, 
Kansu provides a welcome description of the 
popular unrest that shook the towns of Anatolia 
and Rumili in 1906-1908 and compelled the 
sultan to reinstate the constitution of 1876 But he 
is wrong in artificially describing the unrest in 
1906 as the consequence of the CUP’s artful 
organization and local populanty The unrest was 
a reaction against the mposition of a head tax and 
a levy on livestock It was organized, led and 
eventually quelled by local notables Kansu him- 
self indicates that the leaders of these "popular" 
uprisings were members of the local elites, mer- 
chants, landowners, ‘ulama, etc, and that their 
grievances were directed against specific ills 
rather than against the regime as a whole 

Kansu then describes the reluctance of the army 
to quash the local demonstrations as a tacit com- 
plicity with the masses, although the army's 
selective neutrality towards the demonstrations 
was based on ulterior motives During the last 
decade of Abdulhamid’s rule, the treasurer, un- 
able to provide satisfactory remuneration to the 
growing number of officers and to meet mulitary 
expenditure (already about 40 percent of the 
budget), left officers’ salaries-—which heavily fa- 
vored the upper ranks—unpaid The disobedience 
of the army was an effort to put pressure on the 
government to pay the arrears The sultan, with 
his well-known reluctance to take decisive mea- 
sures that could disturb the status-quo, refused to 
retire officers and to reduce the size of the army, 
and thus aggravated further the lower ranking 
officers' financial grievances 

Kansu’s presentation of CUP as a popularly 
supported democratic organization bent on 
achieving radical change 1s undercut by his own 
excellent survey of the results of the parlıamen- 
tary elections held in the fall of 1908 Of a total of 
281 deputies elected, only 54 were committed 
unionists while 147 deputies were "indepen- 
dents," and 74 were ultraconservatives and mon- 
archists Ethnically speaking, 153 deputies were 
Turks, and, of these, only 43 were known to be 
supporters of the CUP, thus making the unionist 
representation almost entirely Turkish In turn, the 
“independents” consisted mostly of countryside 
notables, modernist and traditionalist intellectuals 
who stayed aloof from both the unionists and the 
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monarchists, the Arabs and Greeks belonged 
mostly to this latter group or to the opposition 
The basic issue motivating the non-unionists and 
most of the opposition was the demand for decen- 
tralization and local autonomy Thuis key issue had 
been central in defining the notables’ stand during 
Abdulhamid's rule and throughout the era of CUP 
domination in 1908-18 In support of his populist 
theory of the 1908 takeover, Kansu claims that the 
“state apparatus was totally disrupted immedi- 
ately after the revolution" (p 115), although the 
cabinets that undertook many reforms for two 
years after the take over were headed by Hamid- 
ian premiers To back up his state "rehauling" 
theory, Kansu mentions that out of 140 members 
of the Council of State only 60 were retained, 
although the real reason for shrinking the already 
too bloated Council was to achieve savings and 
improve efficiency 

Kansu's book contains a large amount of orig- 
inal primary sources, including hitherto little uti- 
lized local histories The work, however, 1s flawed 
by arbitrary pronouncements about the "popular" 
nature of the revolution of 1908 There was, 
indeed, a wide range of popular expectations from 
the revolution of 1908, but much of this could not 
be reconciled with the Young Turks' policy of 
Ottomanist centralization The notables of the 
countryside demanded increased self government, 
while minorities clamored for cultural and ethnic 
rights and autonomy In the end, faced by growing 
opposition and isolation, the CUP was forced to 
use strong means to gain and retain control of the 
government 

Kansu's defense of the Young Turks Revolu- 
tion as a movement from below 1s in fact a 
defense of the populist elitism practiced by the 
Kemalist regime and supports the very nationalist 
histonography he criticizes Yet, despite the au- 
thor's forced interpretations, over-reliance on bi- 
ased sources (such as the Pro Armenia published 
in Paris), and technical shortcomings (eg, the 
same footnote references are used ın foto page 
after page), Kansu’s use of hard data and primary 
sources, and his effort to discover new dimensions 
in the Young Turks Revolution, make the book a 
useful source for the study of this era 


Kemal H Karpat, Professor, History Department, 
University of Wisconsin-Madison 
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ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 


Israel, Jordan, and the Peace Process, by 
Yehuda Lukacs Syracuse Syracuse University 
Press, 1997 xiv + 199 pages Notes to p 227 
Bibl to p 242 Index to p 258 $3995 


Reviewed by Timothy J Piro 


Scholars and policy makers alike who have stud- 
ied the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan have 
tended to view it as a simple extension of King 
Husayn’s rule, or as an area of conflict between 
Palestinian and East Bank social groups Yehuda 
Lukacs goes somewhat beyond those simplistic 
views of Jordanian politics He analyzes the 
complex issues ın Israeli-Jordanian relations and 
why they have developed the way they have, and 
he attempts to explain the dynamics of Israeli- 
Jordanian relations from the 1967 Arab-Israelt 
War until the signing of the Israeli-Jordanian 
Treaty of Peace in October 1994 He argues that, 
despite the formal state of war between Israel and 
Jordan before 1994, the two countries engaged in 
a policy of functional cooperation resulting from a 
perception of mutual interest Lukacs defines 
functional cooperation as an interest-driven form 
of cooperation that takes place ın the context of a 
formal state of war between two countries The 
author adopts a basically chronological approach 
to the issue of Israeli-Jordanian relations and high- 
lights 1t with examples of functional cooperation 
Lukacs has done an excellent job of using 
primary Hebrew sources to outline the scope and 
depth of Israeli-Jordanian relations Much of the 
information 1s contained in his chapter on the 
“Open-Brıdges Policy,” in which he outlines Jor- 
dan’s relationship with the West Bank, from 1967 
to 1988, 1n terms of imports, exports, and com- 
modities traded His presentation of detail is 
Impressive, as 1s his use of international relations 
theory His chapter on the pre-1994 de facto peace 
1s particularly strong In it he outlines seven areas 
of cooperation between Israel and Jordan includ- 
ing the repatriation of refugees, the transfer of 
medical and food supplies, the Cairo-Amman 
Banking agreement, the modus vivendi reached 
between the cities of Eilat and Aqaba, the agree- 
ment on the Jerusalem District Electric Company 
concession, and the sharing of waters from the 


Jordan and Yarmuk rivers The book’s strength in 
this section 1s its rich details The remaining three 
chapters are essentially a recitation of diplomatic 
overtures and initiatives involving the two coun- 
tries between 1967 and 1994 These chapters offer 
little new information with only passing refer- 
ences to Lukacs’ functional cooperation theory 

Those occasional references to functional co- 
operation theory, however, leave the reader with 
only a partial understanding of Israeli-Jordaman 
relations Other examples of functional coopera- 
tion outside of, or in, the Middle East would have 
strengthened his argument The essential theoret- 
ical question that Lukacs should have posed 1s 
this Does functional cooperation lead to a more 
profound and trusting peace between two coun- 
tries? Lukacs would probably say yes given his 
assessment in the final pages of the book on the 
potential cooperative aspects of Israeli-Jordanian 
relations In his assessment, functional coopera- 
tion provides the foundations for a durable peace 
The track record thus far, however, 1s not impres- 
sive The Muslim Brotherhood 1n Jordan 1s lead- 
ing a very vocal opposition to the normalization 
of relations between the two countries Addition- 
ally, cooperation 1n the economic field, for which 
Lukacs holds out great hope, could lead to the 
opening of a political Pandora's Box Though 
cooperation makes sense in economic and com- 
mercial fields, ıt would likely lead to the subor- 
dination of Jordan's economy to Israel's more 
technologically advanced economy Several Jor- 
damian officials from both the government and the 
private sector expressed their fears of this devel- 
opment at a 1993 conference on Jordan's econ- 
omy held 1n Amman It 1s unclear how those fears 
could be allayed when political relations sour 
between the two countries—a development that 1s 
likely given the attempted assassination, 1n 1997, 
of Hamas leader Khalid Mishal by the Mossad 
(the Israeli foreign intelligence service) in Am- 
man and the lack of movement in the peace 
process Functional cooperation would likely con- 
tinue, but how far it would develop into a dynamic 
and open relationship is the litmus test for most 
diplomatic relationships 

In sum, Lukacs has written a fine introduction 
on a relationship that has been cloaked 1n secrecy 
for many years The book would certainly be a 
welcome addition to any course dealing with 
inter-Arab relations, the Arab-Israeli conflict, or 


the international politics of the Middle East The 
author has taken the first step in assessing the 
scope, depth and rationale of this relationship We 
can only hope that Lukacs undertakes the next 
logical step in the analytical process—using the 
Israeli-Jordanian relationship to understand the 
dynamics of similar relations not only im 
the Middle East but throughout the post-Cold War 
world 


Timothy J Piro, Arlington, VA, is the author of 
The Political Economy of Market Reform in 
Jordan (Boulder Rowman & Littlefield Publish- 
ers, 1998) 


Overlooking Nazareth: The Ethnography 
of Exclusion in Galilee, by Dan Rabinowitz 
Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 1997 
xiv + 189 pages Notes to p 202 Refs to p 215 
Index to p 222 $59 95 cloth, $19 95 paper 


Reviewed by Chad F Emmett 


In the territorial turf wars between Israelis and 
Palestinians, the common image from the Pales- 
timan Intifada (uprising) years 1s of flying stones 
and rubber bullets from the fronts of Jerusalem, 
the West Bank and Gaza Less dramatic, but of 
equal importance, 1s the on-going battle for tern- 
torial control within Israel’s pre-1967 borders 
which 1s being waged 1n more subtle ways and on 
an undefined front 

To better understand this battle, anthropologist 
Dan Rabinowitz lived in the mostly Jewish town 
of Natzerat IIlit (Upper Nazareth) during the early 
years (1988-89) of the Intifada Here, ın conduct- 
ing research for his ethnographical study, he 
found himself “caught in the thick of a lively, 
frightening and fascinating frontier" (p 23) The 
frontier about which he writes 1s the area between 
Nazareth, Israel’s largest Arab city, and Natzerat 
I]lit, a development town establıshed in the 1950s 
as part of Israel’s attempt to Judaize the predom- 
inantly Palestinian Galilee Natzerat [lit was es- 
tablished on land expropnated from Arab 
residents of Nazareth Deprived of much of their 
land, the growing Arab population of Nazareth 
spilled over into the available housing of Natzerat 
Hht By 1989, 135 percent of Natzerat Ilit’s 
population was Palestinian 
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This influx of Palestinians into Natzerat Illhit led 
to the creation of one of Israel's newest mixed 
cities How the Israelis of that city have dealt with 
their new Palestinian neighbors 1s the primary 
focus of this well written study Rabinowitz states 
that his “theoretical project 1s to show that the 
Palestinian presence in Israel has significant con- 
sequences on individual and collective agency by 
Israelis and by Palestimans in most aspects of 
daily life” (p 19) He suggests that the traditional 
liberal ethos of Israelis, which support a demo- 
cratic state in which all citizens are given equal 
nights, often changes when the "choice 1s at their 
own front door" It 1s then that “another set of 
forces takes over, often producing an essentially 
racist code of action” (p 20) 

The descriptions of these actions represent the 
real strength of Overlooking Nazareth As an 
Israeli, Rabinowitz can criticize credibly the way 
Israel treats its Palestinian citizens He does so 1n 
a fair and judicious manner He 1s not out to 
condemn anyone, but rather to understand how 
people interact and how they react to perceived 
threats to their identity There are, for example, 
those Israelis who oppose residential integration 
in Natzerat Illit for fear that such movements of 
people are under the direction of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization On the other hand, there 
are those Israelis who may have simular feelings, 
but are willing to sell or rent their flats to 
Palestinians There are Israeli women who speak 
openly of their distrust and dislike for Palestinians 
and yet will take their children to a skilled 
Palestinian pediatrician in Nazareth Likewise 
basketball players speak proudly of their mistreat- 
ment of Palestinians during the Intifada, when 
they served as army reservists, but then willfully 
submut to the harsh training regime of a Palestin- 
ian coach knowing that his skills will bring 
success to theirteam At the municipal level, there 
are attempts to limut the educational opportunities 
for the Arabic-speaking children of the city, in 
which the only educational opportunities in Ara- 
bic are in a few scattered, almost hidden, kinder- 
gartens In Natzerat [lit young Palestinians are 
required to participate ın all Israeli national cele- 
brations, when “the flags are hoisted and the 
speeches sound,” they “become mute witnesses to 
a foreign ceremony which signals their very 
marginality" (p 94) 
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In an attempt to improve their second-class 
status in Natzerat Lllit, the city’s Palestinians 
united in 1989 and again in 1993 to elect a 
Palestinian to the municipal council Their suc- 
cess was partly based on the candidate’s promise 
to improve municipal services, but it was also 
about Israeli Palestinians using the system to 
improve their status within both the city and the 
state In his detailed ethnography of the pediatri- 
cian, the basketball coach and the municipal 
politician, Rabinowitz describes three Palestin- 
1ans who, 1n working with the Israelis of Natzerat 
Illit, have made a difference He writes, “If, as I 
argue, change can be detected 1n choices made by 
individuals, 1n situ, then it 1s high time to shift our 
scrutiny from formal politics and leaders, who are 
inevitably tied down in pre-existing, often over- 
burdened formulations” (p 188) 

The power of this book lies in its success in 
describing a complex and often paradoxical rela- 
tionship between peoples with competing aspira- 
tions Obstacles still exist, but individual 
initiatives give hope that one day there will be 
collective cooperation between Israelis and Pales- 
tinians 


Chad F Emmett is Assistant Professor of Geog- 
raphy at Brigham Young University and the 
author of Beyond the Basilica Christians and 
Muslims in Nazareth (Chicago University of 
Chicago Press, 1995) 


MODERN HISTORY AND 
POLITICS 


German Responsibility in the Armenian 
Genocide: A Review of the Historical Ev- 
idence of German Complicity, by Vahakn N 
Dadrian Cambndge, MA Blue Crane Books, 
1996 xvi + 198 pages Appends to p 271 
Photographs to p 281 Bibl to p 290 Index to p 
304 $45 cloth, $25 paper 


Reviewed by Michael M Gunter 


During the first year of World War I, the Ottoman 
Empire deported most of its Armenian population 
after accusing it of supporting the invading Rus- 
sian enemy The Armenians, and indeed most 
others in the international community, argue that 


what ensued was actually the 20th century’s first 
genocide, a premeditated attempt on the part of 
the Committee of Union and Progress-led Otto- 
man Empire to murder the Armenian nation The 
Turks retort that, although many Armemans did 
indeed die, 1t was not a premeditated genocide, 
but simply the result of wartime conditions which 
also claimed the lives of many Muslims 

Over the years the two have continued to 
dispute most vehemently, at times polemically, 
what happened During the 1970s and 1980s, a 
small group of Armenians even resorted to mur- 
dering Turkish diplomats In the 1990s, the feud 
has spilled over into academia Bernard Lewis, for 
example—a distinguished scholar of Ottoman and 
modern Turkish history—faced a lawsuit in 
France, in 1994, for arguing 1n his writings that 
what occurred was not a governmentally orga- 
mized program of genocide In December 1997, 
the UCLA history faculty voted 18 to 17 to reject 
the Turkish government’s offer to donate $1 
million to establish an endowed chair 1n Ottoman 
studies Opponents of the chair argued that Tur- 
key was trying to influence scholars to support tts 
view of history Surveying the claims of both 
sides some years ago, Gwynne Dyer incisively 
took to task what he termed “Turkish falsifiers 
and Armenian deceivers ”! 

In the present volume, Vahakn Dadrian—argu- 
ably the leading Armenian scholar of the events of 
World War I—has ably restated the case against 
Turkey, while also presenting damning evidence 
of German complicity “The cumulative evidence 
developed in this study points to the existence of 
a firm German policy, forged at the highest levels 
of the government, to allow and, whenever re- 
quired, to assist, as unobtrusively as possible, 1n 
the implementation of a Turkish scheme to elim- 
inate the Armenians 1n Turkey by way of exploit- 
ing the opportunities afforded by World War I” (p 
182) The roles of Kaiser William II himself, 
Foreign Minister Arthur Zimmerman, Ambassa- 
dor to the Ottoman Empire Baron Hans von 
Wangenheim, General Bronsart von Schellendorf, 
Naval Lieutenant Commander Hans Humann, and 
Marshall Colmar von der Goltz, among others, are 
specifically detailed The main rationale of these 


p 

1 "Turkish ‘Falsifiers’ and Armenian ‘Decerv- 
ers’ Historiography and the Armenian Massacres,” 
Middle Eastern Studies 12 (January 1976), pp 99—107 


men was to maintain the alliance with Turkey 
thought to be indispensable for Germany during 
World War I 

Dadrian’s study 1s a substantial expansion of 
chapter 16, “The Issue of German Complicity,” in 
his earlier book, The History of the Armenian 
Genocide Ethnic Conflict from the Balkans to 
Anatoha to the Caucasus? Although his present 
analysis 1s not without problems, it 1s an 1mpor- 
tant contribution based on primary documents 
culled from the German foreign office archives, 
the diplomatic archives of Austria and France, the 
British foreign office archives, the official gazette 
of the Ottoman government’s postwar proceed- 
ings against mmplicated Ottoman officials, and a 
wealth of eyewitness memoirrs, among others It 1s 
a serious analysis that should be read by anyone 
interested 1n these nefarious events 

Dadrian presents strong evidence that the Turks 
used a secret Special Organization (Teskilati 
Mahsusa) of brigands (cetes) released from prison 
to butcher Armenian deportees in the countryside 
He argues that this Special Organization was “the 
main instrument for the 1mplementation of the 
Armenian genocide" (p 41) This eerily reminds 
one of the recent Susurluk revelations concerning 
convicted criminals secretly organized by the 
Turkish government in the 1990s to murder Turk- 
ish civilians of Kurdish ethnic heritage, for their 
suspected role in supporting the insurgent Kurdi- 
stan Workers Party (PKK) 

Throughout his book, Dadrian ably documents 
the horrible Turkish excesses of World War I 
Indeed, at times the supposed main concern of his 
study— German complicity 1n the Armenian mas- 
sacres— gets lost in the restatement of the case 
against Turkey On the other hand, there obvi- 
ously can be no case against Germany until one 1s 
first made against Turkey 

By his own admission, however, gaps remain in 
Dadrian’s claim of a premeditated genocide 1g- 
nored, condoned, supported, or even recom- 
mended (he suggests at various times all these 
possibilities) by the Germans The author admits, 
for example, that “one has to rely, therefore, on 
fragmented and circumstantial evidence” (p 76), 
and that, “as with the rest of the material relative 
to the issue of culpability ın general, one has to 
en 


2 (Providence and Oxford Berghahn Books, 
1995) 
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learn to make the best out of what can presently 
only be circumstantial evidence” (p 153) After 
examining yet another document, Dadrian warns 
of “the need to exercise some caution, if not 
suspicion in the case of this document, given 
the vague origin and nature of the source de- 
scribed” (p 164) On at least six separate occa- 
sions, he cites as his proof the suspect Andonian 
documents that supposedly incriminate Turkey 

Furthermore, even Dadrian owns to “isolated 
incidents of espionage and the intervention of 
contingents of volunteers, fighting alongside the 
Allies against Turkish armed forces, [that] proved 
very costly to the Armenians” (p 249) On other 
occasions, he mentions “the lingering Turko- 
Armenian conflict, which had intensified in the 
years preceding the war [and] the generally pro- 
Entente mood of the Ottoman Armemans” (p 70) 
In one place the author cites the figure that “more 
than one million men, women and children were 
murdered” (p 169), while less than a page earlier 
this number was fifty percent larger “1 5 million 
Armenians were destroyed” (p 168) Other schol- 
ars have listed smaller figures 

Still elsewhere, Dadrian cites approvingly a 
document that declares that “many thousands of 
Armenians were converted to Islam by force, 
thousands of children and girls kidnapped, and 
thousands of women carmed away and made 
slaves in Turkish harems” (p 266) He also 
mentions additional “victims of persecution who 
are returning to their homes after spending two 
years and more ın the desert" (p 266) In other 
words, some might argue that the Turks had been 
provoked, and that the Armenians exaggerate the 
numbers that were murdered On the other hand, 
Dadrian ably demonstrates that “these [Armenian] 
acts were so embellished, were so inflated by the 
Ittihadists that they ultimately served as subter- 
fuge to which the Turks resorted for the wholesale 
destruction of the bulk of the Armenian popula- 
tion of Turkey” (p 249) 

Although Dadrian does cite some Turkish 
sources, he makes no mention of Justin Mc- 
Carthy’s important work? that places the Arme- 
nian massacres in the much larger context of the 


emm; 

3 Death and Exile The Ethnic Cleansing of 
Ottoman Muslims, 1821-1922 (Princeton Darwin 
Press, 1995) Dadrıan also chose to ignore McCarthy’s 
earlier work 
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gradual disintegration of the Ottoman Empire that 
also led to the deaths of many Muslims This 
omission 1s particularly noticeable given the fact 
that Dadrian’s book contains no fewer than 716 
notes, more than 100 of which appear in one of his 
four appendices A reference to McCarthy would 
have been very appropriate where Dadrıan re- 
ferred to "the series of Turkish military defeats 1n 
the first Balkan war [that] had produced hundreds 
of thousands of Muslim refugees fleeing before 
the onslaught of Greek, Bulgarian and Serbian 
armies and streaming into Istanbul" (p 228) 
Furthermore, although Dadrian manifests much 
sympathy for the 1l] treatment of Greeks by the 
Ottomans, he makes no mention at all of the 
Greek attempt to conquer western Anatolia be- 
tween 1919 and 1922 that resulted 1n large num- 
bers of Turkish casualties 

By arguing that, under recent UN treaties, 
“perpetrators, past and present, are no longer 
shielded by any statutory [sic] of limitations 
attached to a penal code" (p 94), Dadrian opens 
up the clearly untenable issue of intertemporal 
law Applying present-day international law to 
earlier historical situations to alter today's situa- 
ton 1s a recipe for chaos as it could challenge the 
legitimacy of virtually every state 1n existence 

Some of the shortcomings of this study include 
long and unnecessary passages in the German 
orginal that are quoted after the author has 
translated them into English, as well as double 
listings of the author's previous publications in 
the bibliography, first in the general listing and 
then in one devoted entirely to his own writings 
On the other hand, Dadrıan”s ability to use En- 
glish, French, German and Turkish in his research 
1$ admirable Despite the problems mentioned 
above, Dadrian has produced an important analy- 
sis Of the Armenian tragedy and the role certain 
German officials played ın facilitating it 


Michael M Gunter is Professor of Political Sci- 
ence at Tennessee Technological University in 
Cookeville, Tennessee He 1s the author of The 
Kurds and the Future of Turkey (New York St 
Martin’s Press, 1997) 


Irresolute Princes: Kremlin Decision 
Making in Middle East Crises, 1967-1973, 


by Fred Wehling New York St Martin’s Press, 
1997 169 pages Notes to p 201 Selected Bibl to 
p 219 Index to p 225 $49 95 


Reviewed by Richard B Parker 


This is a study of Soviet decision making in three 
crises the June War of 1967, the response to 
Israel’s deep penetration raids against Egypt in 
1970 and the October War of 1973 Fred Wehling 
argues against the pre-Glasnost consensus, that in 
these crises, when faced with a dilemma of 
choosing between their global and their regional 
objectives, the Soviets followed a predetermined 
script, sacrificing their regional objectives 1n fa- 
vor of their global goal of detente with the United 
States and issuing empty threats as face-saving 
gestures 

Rather, he suggests that the Soviet leaders acted 
as any group of politicians might They delayed 
decision as long as they could, tried to shift the 
blame to others and finally acted forcefully and 
futilely to secure both objectives, losing credibil- 
ity with their regional allies and damaging detente 
in the process The main thread of Wehling’s 
analysis 1s the concept of value conflict He argues 
that Soviet decisions should be seen as an attempt 
at balancing conflicting objectives and not as 
implementing a grand strategy 

The book has a concise review of the literature, 
and Wehling has talked to a good number of 
ex-Soviets, so he 1s not writing 1n a vacuum Most 
of his discourse 1s in the language of decision 
science and deterrence theory, which makes it 
hard going for the layman Students of deterrence, 
however, should find the presentation a useful 
exercise If nothing else, his argument that the 
Soviets were not following a premeditated plan 1s 
worth remembering This reviewer shares that 
view, although he arrives at 1t by a different route 

In his account of the 1967 crisis, which forms 
the basis for his analysis of the decision process, 
Wehhng accepts the theory that the Soviets delib- 
erately fed the Egyptians false reports of Israeli 
troop concentrations in order to get them to 
mobilize and come to the support of Syria against 
Israel This may be the conventional wisdom as 
far as most writers on the subject are concerned, 
but documentary confirmation 1s lacking There 
was an interesting discussion of this issue at the 
1992 conference on the June War sponsored by 


the Middle East Institute (MEI) and described in 
detail in The Six Day War A Retrospective " 

Briefly, the Egyptians say the report was given 
to them three times on the same day— once by the 
KGB man in Carro to the director of General 
Intelligence, once by the Soviet ambassador, 
Dimitri Pojidaev, to the undersecretary of foreign 
affairs, and once by Vladimir Semenov, the dep- 
uty foreign minister, to Anwar Sadat, then presi- 
dent of the National Assembly, as the latter made 
a brief stopover in Moscow This gives the 1m- 
pression that the Soviets had made a deliberate 
effort to convey the report 1n a manner which 
would assure that 1t was taken seriously and that 
would push the Egyptians to react The ex-Soviets 
participating in the MEI conference maintained 
that the report had been forwarded to Cairo 
routinely as a piece of intelligence by the KGB 
man or someone 1n the Soviet military They also 
claimed that there was no record in the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry archives of instructions to Poyi- 
daev to make a démarche on the subject and no 
record that he had reported having done so The 
ex-Soviet participants at the MEI conference also 
maintained that Semyenov’s remarks to Sadat 
should not be taken as a serious démarche, be- 
cause he was notorious for regaling visitors with 
the newest intelligence 1n order to show how well 
informed he was (the Americans have had offi- 
cials like that from time to time) Some day we 
may know the truth, but until then, plausible 
assumptions regarding Soviet intentions in this 
matter should be treated with caution 

Finally, it 1s strange that, 1n his description of 
the stages of the 1967 crisis, Wehling makes no 
mention of the recall of the UN Emergency Force 
(UNEP), clearly one of the main events of this 
crisis and one which evidently was a surprise to 
the Soviets as well as to others, including the 
Americans 


Richard Parker is former edito: of The Middle 
East Journal and author of The Politics of Mis- 
calculation in the Middle East (Bloomington 
Indiana University Press, 1993) 


The Politics of Regional Trade in Iraq, 
Arabia and the Gulf, 1745-1900, by Hala 


1 Ed by Richard B Parker (Gainesville Uni- 
versity Press of Florida, 1996), see pp 13-73 
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Fattah Albany State University of New York 
Press, 1997 x1 + 210 pages Notes to p 241 
Bibl to p 250 Index to p 254 $18 95 paper 


Reviewed by Eric Davis 


Social and economic histories of the modern 
Middle East have tended to focus on individual 
nation-states and empires Larger entities, such as 
regional markets, and the role of states in their 
development, have attracted much less attention 
Likewise, studies to date have stressed the manner 
in which the history of the area has been shaped 
by its subordination to the West Hala Fattah’s 
study seeks to provide a corrective to these 
approaches Using a wide array of primary and 
secondary sources, the author provides an ex- 
tremely detailed and theoretically sophisticated 
analysis of the structure and politics of trade in 
southern Iraq and northeastern Arabia ın the 18th 
and 19th centuries Fattah links developments in 
these regions to trade in the lower Gulf and in the 
Indian subcontinent, thus demonstrating the de- 
velopment of a far-flung market, with its own 
internal dynamics and a resilience among its 
constituent elements, which include states, local 
merchants and trading centers, 1n responding to 
socioeconomic and political change As such, the 
author argues that, “there 1s mounting evidence 
that the economies and societies of Asia operated 
on a dynamic that was peculiarly their own, and 
for a long time held the forces of an expansionist 
Europe at bay” (p 7) 

Writing in a lucid and jargon-free style, the 
author begins with an incisive discussion of the 
concepts of “frontiers, borders and boundaries,” 
using both contemporary Western and Arabic 
texts She argues that, from the 15th through the 
mid-18th centuries, a religious revivalist move- 
ment was produced ın central Arabia as a result of 
the movement of tribes and tribal federations, 
urbanization and an “intellectual efflorescence ” 

The rise of the Wahabi movement in the mid- 
18th century and Ottoman control over Iraq led to 
the development of a “frontierless” region in 
which local market centers often flourtshed out- 
side any central political control and the imposi- 
tion of customs tariffs The dynamics of regional 
trade thus encompassed significant tribal migra- 
tion, from the Najd into southern Iraq, for exam- 
ple, that often led to "tribal secession" or the 
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reconstitution of new tribal federations Trade 
also led to urbanization that created free ports and 
secondary market towns to serve the needs of new 
populations, and the struggle of states to control 
these developments The author’s ability to inte- 
grate the economic, social, political and even 
cultural dimensions of this change represents a 
major contribution to our understanding of Iraq 
and the Gulf between the 18th and 19th centuries 

Fattah’s analysis of the actual structure of the 
larger regional market also 1s impressive She 
describes 1n great detail regional markets, such as 
those in eastern Arabia, Kuwait, Arabistan and 
southern Iraq, individual trading centers, includ- 
ing those of Zubayr, Muhammara and Suq al- 
Shuyukh, and individual merchant families and 
their trading practices Extensive treatment 1s 
given to the important commodities, especially 
grains and horses, that gave life to the larger 
regional trading network 

Ultimately, the most interesting part of the text 
resides in the analysis of the intersection of state 
and market The author’s contention that the 
region did not need European tutelage to experi- 
ence economic growth and prosperity 1s demon- 
strated by a long-term pattern of merchant 
innovation and resilience in the face of recurrent 
efforts by political forces, whether Wahabi, Otto- 
man, Mamluk or British, to place trade under the 
control of the state Indigenous merchant capital 
created new towns as well as new and expanded 
trade routes States tried to develop innovative 
strategies to assure access to the surplus generated 
from trade For example, the Ottoman policy of 
creating new trading centers 1n southern Iraq, such 
as ‘Amara and Nasırıyya, pointed to yet another 
element of dynamism To be sure, political con- 
flicts, corruption and economic blunders existed, 
but this study should lay to rest any residual 
notion of Iraq and the Gulf as a sleepy backwater 
awaiting a renaissance from the West 

One criticism of the book 1s that, despite its 
central role 1n this study, a structural analysis of 
the state 1s absent Instead, the state 1s largely 
depicted as being synonymous with the political 
official at its head, for instance, the Ottoman wali 
in Baghdad One would like to know more about 
the institutional nexus through which state poli- 
cies designed to control trade were formulated 
and implemented Furthermore, while the author 
1S Correct 1n arguing that, “ ‘modernization’ theo- 


rists have made too much of the impact of the 
West on the region” (p 208), we need to be 
careful, as Sadiq al-‘Azm has argued,! that the 
Orientalist fallacy not be replaced by an Occiden- 
talist one Great Britain no longer represents the 
high priest of global capitalism With the rise of 
Japan, China, Brazil and the Asian Newly Indus- 
trialized Countries, and with Russia’s turn to 
capitalism, the locus of global trade 1s no longer 
the exclusive purview of Western Europe and 
North America Both European capital in the 
period of this study and, even more so, global 
capital today could not penetrate the Middle East 
without local assistance Under the current glob- 
alization regime, we need to transcend the tradi- 
tional East/West dichotomy and develop larger 
structural frameworks of analysis, as the author 
herself has suggested, for the region and for the 
period of her own study 

These comments notwithstanding, Fattah has 
produced an excellent study Future studies of 
state and market in the early modern Middle East 
will do well to use her approach and methodology 
as a standard against which to measure their own 
research and findings 


Eric Davis, Director, Program in Middle Eastern 
Studies, and Associate Professor, Department of 
Political Science, Rutgers University 


Rivers of Discord: International Water 
Disputes in the Middle East, by Greg Shap- 
land New York St Martin’s Press, 1997 xi + 
168 pages Bibl to p 176 Index to p 183 
$39 95 


Reviewed by Shaul Cohen 


A long-standing truism is that water, a critical 
resource in the Middle East, will be a cause of 
interstate warfare in the region Arguing that 
competition for the use of the waters of 1nterna- 
tional rivers will soon ignite conflagrations, ad- 
herents of this perspective support their view with 
a combination of geographical facts, political 
constructs and conflicts, and projections about the 
course of future events In the post-Madrid era of 
peacemaking, water has increasingly been viewed 


] “Onentalism in Reverse," Khamsın, no 8 
(1981) pp 5-26 
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as a critical component of, and an important 
vehicle for, cooperation and reconciliation among 
the many antagonists 1n the region. Moreover, the 
vision of peace and economic development, 
which has been advanced by peace-process opti- 
mists, has generated discussions of newfound 
resources that can be used to alleviate water 
shortages throughout the region Not surprisingly, 
the literature on water issues 1n the Middle East 
has been growing rapidly and will likely continue 
to proliferate 1n the foreseeable future 

Greg Shapland’s Rivers of Discord attempts to 
find a niche within this body of work, aiming for 
a regional coverage of key conflicts in “an attempt 
to fill the gap for readers with no previous 
acquaintance with the subject" (p v) To provide 
an understanding of complex issues for the unini- 
tiated 1s always a challenging task. Shapland takes 
on three sets of water disputes, the Arab-Israeli, 
the Nile Basin and the Tigris-Euphrates, along 
with a number of other water-related conflicts 

The end product suggests that the task he set 
out for himself proved too much of a challenge 
As a result, the reader 1s presented with a work 
that simplifies many 1ssues—not necessarily un- 
warranted in an introductory work— but also 
decontextualizes, glosses over and obfuscates 
where clarity 1s required These deficiencies are 
compounded by often awkward writing and inad- 
equate or absent cartography How are the unini- 
tiated readers to find their way in the maze of 
information without a regional map, adequate 
data on landforms, climate maps, and other ma- 
terial that 1s basic to such a text, whatever its level 
of sophistication? One also wonders at the wis- 
dom of including two chapters that are each less 
than four pages long on ground water disputes and 
on the Orontes river conflicts Finally, while some 
data is taken from legitimate sources, there 1s far 
too much reliance on television and radio broad- 
casts, newspaper articles citing unnamed sources, 
and on secondary sources used by other authors 

In the opinion of this reviewer, Shapland has 
not advanced our understanding or perception of 
the issues in an appreciable manner This 1s 
unfortunate because his interest in the subject 1s 
evident, and his book draws upon a range of 
experience from graduate work two decades ago 
through participation 1n current regional issues as 
an employee of Britain's Foreign and Common- 
wealth Office To his credit, Shapland takes a 
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non-alarmist approach towards water issues 1n the 
region and sees diplomatic and economic mech- 
anisms as the likely channel for dispute resolution 
in the future Indeed, he may well have more to 
say on this subject than has been included in this 
book Whether deliberate or not, Rivers of Con- 
füct 1s 1n keeping with an important shift in the 
thinking about water disputes which casts ele- 
ments of that dispute in the Middle East as 
opportunities for constructive engagement, rather 
than as the harbingers of doomsday scenarios As 
more of the recent literature reflects (and sup- 
ports) this shift, we can expect that it will expose 
readers, novice and expert alike, to increasingly 
sophisticated treatment of this important and com- 
plex topic Shapland’s work, however, does not 
take us far in that direction 


Shaul Cohen, Assistant Professor, Department of 
Geography, University of Oregon 


PHILOSOPHY AND 
RELIGION 


Hierarchy and Egalitarianism in Islamic 
Thought, by Louise Marlow Cambridge and 
New York Cambridge University Press, 1997 xv 
+ 177 pages Bibl to p 194 Index to p 198 
$49 95 


Reviewed by Hugh Kennedy 


Louise Marlow has produced an interesting and 
important book on a major problem 1n the social 
history of the early Islamic world She identifies a 
fundamental paradox 1n attitudes to social class 
and hierarchy There are passages in the Quran, 
notably “The most noble among you 1n the sight 
of God 1s the most pious” (49 13), which suggest 
that religious and moral qualities, rather than 
social distinctions based on wealth or genealogy, 
should be the true measure of worth in a Muslim 
society This view 1s supported by Traditions of 
the Prophet and sayings attributed to ‘Ali ibn Abi 
Talib, and the author 1s certainly right to claim 
that such egalitarian views enjoyed a widespread 
following in the first two centuries of Islam 
However, these ideals, which were in some 
sense subversive, were increasingly replaced by 
social value systems that stressed the 1mportance 
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of hierarchies According to such value systems, 
individuals were destined to belong to a social 
rank from which they could not and should not 
escape To determine the origins of these ideas, 
the author has looked at the legacy of Greek/ 
Byzantine social thought and to ancient Persian 
ideas of hierarchy She argues convincingly that 
Persian ideas of a stable social structure, voiced in 
such fragmentary survivals of Sassanian political 
writing as the Letter of Tansar and the Testament 
of Ardashir, provided the foundation for much of 
this world view The division of society into 
soldiers, priests, merchants and cultivators (or 
variations of this division) was taken up by early 
Islamic intellectuals A typical feature of these 
distinctions was the lowly status assigned not just 
to cultivators but to merchants and crafts people 
as well By the time of the Saljuk vizier Nizam 
al-Mulk in the 12th century or the philosopher 
Nasir al-Din Tusi in the 13th, it could be argued 
that the maintenance of class distinctions based on 
descent and function was one of the most impor- 
tant roles of a good Muslim ruler Equality based 
on merit might be found in the next world, but 
such 1deas could not be countenanced 1n this 

Marlow investigates these changes by a metic- 
ulous use of a wide range of sources in both 
Arabic and Persian These include hadith (sayings 
of the Prophet Muhammad) collections, adab 
(belles-lettres), philosophical works and Mirrors 
for Princes (works of advice for rulers) Marlow's 
bibliography and discussion of the origin and 
context of many of these works are a valuable 
feature of this book It 1s a pleasure to see such a 
wide variety of material used to illuminate a 
single theme 

As mentioned above, the author looks to both the 
Greek/Byzantine tradition and the Persian tradition 
to discover the roots of hierarchical thought She 
might also have considered the influence of pre- 
Muslim Arab ideas of hierarchy Admittedly these 
are rarely formulated in literary terms, but some 
tribes and individuals were clearly acknowledged to 
have a higher status than others As Ignaz Goldziher 
recognized long ago,! much of the social protest 
which was apparent in the first century of Islam was 
directed at the ashraf, the chiefs of the pre-Islamic 


5 

1 “The Arab Tribes and Islam," in Muslim 
Studies, Vol J, tr SM Stern (London, 1967), pp 
45-97 


order, and the importance they continued to enjoy 
in the new Muslim order, rather than any Persian 
ideas of hierarchy 

Despite this reservation, it 1s clear that Marlow 
has made a major contribution to our understand- 
ing of early Islamic society and social thought 
The work 1s clear and lucid, free from Jargon and 
firmly grounded ın the text Students of Islamic 
history will read 1t once with enjoyment but find 
themselves returning frequently to seek out 1deas, 
insights and fascinating nuggets of bibliography 


Hugh Kennedy is Professor of Middle Eastern 
History at the University of St Andrews, Scot- 
land 


Science in Medieval Islam: An Illustrated 
Introduction, by Howard R Turner Austn 
University of Texas Press, 1995 xx + 230 pages 
Tables to p 237 Gloss to p 240 Bibl to p 246 
Illustration sources to p 252 Index to p 262 $40 
cloth, $19 95 paper 


Reviewed bv Imad-ad-Dean Ahmad 


Insofar as the author of this book has focused on 
the theme suggested by its subtitle, “an illustrated 
introduction to science 1n medieval Islam," he has 
done an excellent Job Howard R Turner presents 
a historical summary of the subject 1n a readable, 
concise and generally accurate fashion The 106 
illustrations of mainly Muslim scientific texts, 
instruments and structures—all in black and 
white—are attractive and pertinent The book 1s 
well organized and interesting, and appropriate 
for an undergraduate course in medieval science, 
but the epilogue 1s disappointing There he at- 
tempts—as so many non-Muslim Western ana- 
lysts of Islam do—to explain the current state of 
science 1n the Muslim world in terms of a conflict 
between reason and revelation This perspective 
comes out of Christian history and sheds more 
confusion than light on the problems and contro- 
versies 1n the Muslum world today 

The first three chapters introduce the reader to the 
classical Islamic civihzation (7th to 15th c ), to the 
forces and bonds that held ıt together and to the 
roots of Islamic science in previous Egyptian, 
Babylonian, Greek, Iranian and Indian civilizations 
These chapters are a good introduction to the 
subject, but their main flaw is the absence of an 


appreciation of the role that the Quranic message 
played in the development of that science 

Chapters four through 12 admirably review 
medieval Muslims’ contributions in the areas of 
mathematics, astronomy, astrology, geography, 
medicine, the natural sciences, alchemy and op- 
tics In each field, the reader can see how Muslims 
studied, assimilated, adapted and expanded upon 
the knowledge that was produced by earlier civi- 
lizations and cultures with which they came in 
contact The examples are somewhat biased to- 
wards the Hellenistic cultures, a reflection of the 
author's Western source material, but the exis- 
tence of other influences 1s acknowledged 

Although the author gives many examples of 
the increasing importance of empirical research, 
he seems to be unaware of the importance of the 
fact that the Quran encouraged observation of the 
material world and provoked Muslim respect for 
the empirical aspect of the sciences, 1n contrast to 
the rationalistic ancient Greeks Turner discusses 
the similarity between Ibn al-Shatir’s planetary 
models and those of Copernicus, but does not 
seem to realize the significance of Ibn al-Shatır”s 
concern for the empirical failings of the Ptolemaic 
model Ibn al-Shatir developed a model for the 
motions of planets (first proposed by al-Tusı) 
which dispensed with Ptolemy's cumbersome 
concepts of the "equant" and "eccentric" and 
described planetary motion by a set of linked 
epicycles Copernicus’ model 1s identical to Ibn 
al-Shatır”s with the epicycles shuffled Al-Shatir’s 
critique went beyond dissatisfaction with mere 
technical departures from absolutely circular 
planetary motions 

Chapter 14 gives an adequate 1f brief descrip- 
tion of the transmission of Islamic science to the 
West, but the concluding chapters are inadequate 
Chapter 15 underestimates the worth of the indi- 
vidual in the Islamic conception of fawhid In the 
epilogue, the author errs in seeking to analyze the 
scientific backwardness of the modern Muslim 
world by simply taking for granted that the 
responsibility hes on a supposed conflict between 
science and religion His premise that classical 
Islamic antipathy towards philosophical specula- 
tion and pseudo-science (like astrology) consti- 
tutes an anti-science prejudice 1s untenable The 
fact that such alleged attitudes did not prevent 
medieval] Islam from achieving the magnificent 
scientific feats outlined in the rest of the book 
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suggests that an anti-science prejudice 1s a poor 
explanation for the present state of the Muslim 
world The author's presumption, stated without 
documentation or example, that modern "Mus- 
lims attitudes toward the character and purpose of 
science include a broad range of opposition with 
an equivalent range of intensity” (p 226) 1s 
certainly false The conclusion that the “confron- 
tation between reasoning and revelation as 
sources of ultimate truth remains active through- 
out the worldwide Islamic community, with an 
intensity generally unmatched in the West" (p 
228) 1s astonishing Even those Muslims who are 
fanatical ın their opposition to certain aspects of 
modernity do not share the anti-technology ten- 
dencies found among certain “Christian funda- 
mentalısts” and among Luddite eco-extremists 

It 1s uncommon to find a Muslim who would 
admit to any contradiction between reason and 
revelation The issue of contention among Mus- 
lims 1s, and always has been, whose interpretation 
of revelation 1s the most reasonable Debate about 
the meaning of religious texts (the signs of Allah 
in the Quran) was the inspiration foi the first 
1,000 years of Islamic scholarly endeavors Mus- 
lims also debated the soundness of their compet- 
ing interpretations of observations (the signs of 
God ın the heavens and on earth) 

Any renaissance of the Muslim world will 
depend not upon choosing science over revela- 
tion, but upon employing reason in all debate, 
whether scriptural or scientific 


Imad-ad-Dean Ahmad, Ph D, Piesident of the 
Minaiet of Freedom Institute, is author of Signs 
in the Heavens A Muslim Astronomer's Perspec- 
tive !on Religion and Science (Beltsville Whiters 
Inc , International, 1992) 


Recent Publications 


CENTRAL ASIA AND THE CAUCUSES 


Boghos Nubar's Papers and the Armenian Question, 
1915-1918 Documents, ed and tr by Vatche Ghazar- 


aw 

Annotations were prepared with the assistance of Melia 
Amal Bouhabib, Mary Ann Cockerill, Cezar Jackson, 
Wendy C Scranton, Bénédicte Spoelders, Frank 
Tachau, Mary Ann Tétreault and Nancy Wood 
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ran Waltham, MA Mayreni Publishing, 1996 xxxii + 
445 pages Maps Bib] Index $6995 Prefaced with a 
summary of Armenia's recent history, these 243 docu- 
ments recorded by the former head of the Armenian 
National Delegation for Europe, Boghos Nubar, chron- 
icle treatises, negotiattons and proposals from 1915 to 
1918 to create and sustain a united. Armenian state 
dunng World War I This book describes Armenia’s 
difficult position throughout the war its role as a pawn 
among the fighting forces of the Triple Entente and the 
Triple Alliance, the 1915 genocide of 800,000 Arme- 
nians in Turkey, and the consequent disintegration of 
Armenia into a "nation with no independent country” (p 
xvii) The editor notes that, as a pacifist and diplomat, 
Nubar sought to negotiate rather than fight and to appeal 
peacefully to the European powers that promised to 
pravide aid This documentation comprehensively re- 
counts the political and personal trials of the Armenian 
people according to Nubar, who worked to promote 
Armenra”s autonomy and sovereignty (MAB) 
Familiar Strangers A History of Muslims in North- 
west China, by Jonathan N Lipman Seattle Umiversity 
of Washington Press, 1998 xxxvi + 263 pages Gloss 
Bibl Index $2250 paper This volume provides a 
comprehensive account of the 1,300 year history of 
Muslims living in Northwestern China It begins with 
the earliest Muslim sojourners in the late 7th century, 
moves to the 17th century Qing dynasty, and concludes 
with a discussion of Mushms in the modern People’s 
Republic of China The author highlights the general 
nature of ethnicity, the roles of relrgion, language and 
space in determining the Sino-Muslim identity, and 
discusses the challenges Muslims face as frontier dwell- 
ers and as “familiar strangers” in their own country 
Later chapters address the first major conflict in the 
1780s due to religious disputes and the attempts of the 
Qing army to integrate Muslims into the greater Chinese 
society by force The book has detailed maps, illustra- 
tions, a Chinese character glossary and a comprehensive 
bibliography (WCS) 


EGYPT 


The Mamluks ın Egyptian Politics and Society, ed by 
Thomas Philipp and Ulnch Haarmann Cambridge 

Cambridge University Press, 1998 xiv + 306 pages 

Participants $5995 This collection of essays by distin- 
guished scholars brings together key research about the 
power and influence of the elite military slaves, the 
Mamluks, in Egypt from 1250 to 1517 It describes 
Mamluk participation in the socioeconomic and political 
life of pre-modern Egypt and concentrates on the inter- 
action between the ruling class and the rest of the 
Egyptian population The volume focuses on the struc- 
ture of political power and the economic foundations of 
the system of military slaves, and addresses Mamluk 
literature, medieval Egyptian military institutions and 
the workings of elite families and households (WCS) 


ISRAEL 


Politics and Society in Modern Israel Myths and 
Realities, by Adam Garfinkle Armonk, NY and Lon- 
don ME Sharpe, 1997 xn + 322 pages Notes 
Glossary Bibl Index $62 95 cloth, $24 95 paper This 
IS a basic introduction to Israeli society and politics for 
undergraduate students written in an informal style 
Although the book ts comprehensive in its approach, it 
is a bit terse on some aspects of the historical back- 
ground when it explores the significance of the state in 
terms of Jewish history The analysis 1s balanced and 
judicious, as is the presentation of such contentious 
issues as the fate of the Palestinian community and 
relations between Israel and neighboring Arab states 
The conclusions are basically optimistic Writing in the 
immediate aftermath of the Hebron Agreement of early 
1997, Garfinkle emphasizes the fact that, for the first 
time, a Likud government signed an official accord with 
a Palestinian entity, moreover, that agreement involved 
devolution of authority, however modestly, to the Pal- 
estinian Authority (FT) 


TURKEY 


Turkey A Modern History by Erik J Zurcher Lon- 
don and New York IB Tauris, 1997 2nd ed xv + 405 
pages Maps Bibl Biog Notes Index $24 50 paper 
Zurcher states 1n his preface that the primary purpose of 
this book 1s to serve as teaching material The 1ntroduc- 
tion, titled “Periodization, Theory and Methodology," ts 
followed by three parts, titled respectively "Western 
Influences and Early Attempts at Modernization” 
(which opens with the Ottoman Empire at the end of the 
18th century), “The Young Turk Era in Turkish History, 
1908-1950”, and “A Troubled Democracy” (that covers 
the period since 1950) The author points out that much 
has happened since August 1992, when the first edition 
of the book was completed He notes that the Kurdish 
war has continued unabated, Turkey in 1994 faced the 
worst economic crisis in 15 years, political instability 
has increased and the influence of political Islam 1s on 
the rise, with Islamists becoming the main force in 
government in 1996 The author states that, in the 
present editton, he has tried to cover the above devel- 
opments and to evaluate them in an extension to the final 
chapter He has also rewritten a number of passages 
which, although factually correct, no longer reflect the 
actual state of affairs in the field, and he has updated the 
bibliographical survey (NCW) 


ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 


Bridging the Gap A Future Security Architecture 
for the Middle East, by Shai Feldman and Abdullah 
Toukan Lanham Rowman and Littlefield Publishers, 
1997 xvi + 96 pages Appends Gloss Index $49 95 
cloth, $15 95 paper In a collaborative effort, the authors 
of this book, an Israeli scholar and a Jordanian scholar, 


have proposed a plan for peace and security in the 
Middle East The authors begin by reviewing the re- 
gion's current history the 199] Gulf War, the 1993 Oslo 
Accords, and the 1992-94 Middle East Arms Control 
and Regional Security (ACRS) talks In the subsequent 
chapters, Feldman and Toukan each discuss respectively 
the Israeli and Arab perceptions of security and policy 
making The book concludes with an ambitious and 
Incisive strategy for furthering the peace process 
through a five-step plan Encompassing both the Israeli 
and the Arab perspectives, the authors encourage in- 
creased communication and cooperation between the 
two sides, suggesting that the path to a secure Middle 
East can be achieved only through greater understanding 
and a Joint effort (MAB) 

The Middle East and the Peace Process The Impact 
of the Oslo Accords, ed by Robert O Freedman 
Gainesville University Press of Florida, 1998 x1 + 435 
pages Bibl Contnbs Index $29 95 paper This volume 
is a collection of papers addressing the progress of 
Middle East peace since the 1993 Oslo Declaration of 
Principles Contributors focus on the countries most 
affected by the Arab-Israeli conflict, but they also 
investigate pertinent policies and attitudes of North 
Afncan countries, the Persian Gulf, Turkey, the United 
States and Russia The work 1s divided into four sections 
that address the following categories the Arab-Israeli 
core area, Turkey and the Gulf states, North Africa, and 
the role of external powers in the peace process Myron 
and Yael Aronoff, Raymond Hinnebusch, Mary Jane 
Deeb and Louis Cantor are among the contributors A 
bref historical overview of the peace process is in- 
cluded ın the introduction (WCS) 

The Middle East Peace Process Interdisciplinary 
Perspectives, ed by Ilan Peleg Albany State Univer- 
sity of New York Press, 1997 x1 + 294 pages Index 
Refs $1995 paper This collection of essays 1s divided 
into six sections that address the Middle East peace 
process The essays take into account historical perspec- 
tives, Israeli attitudes, Israeli institutions, the role of 
Palestinians and Jordanians, and the economic factors 
influencing regional stability The goal of the volume 1s 
to overcome the problems of a single perspective It thus 
addresses the topical complexity of the issue and the 
political biases that surround it by utilizing a variety of 
social science disciplines to offer a broad, politically 
detached analysis of the peace process Anthropology, 
political science, history, psychology and international 
relations are all drawn upon to illuminate the history of 
the peace process and the gravity of the current situa- 
tion (WCS) 

Remembering Deir Yassin The Future of Israel and 
Palestine, ed by Daniel McGowan and Marc H Ellis 
Brooklyn Olive Branch Press, 1998 150 pages 
Sources Contribs Bibl $15 paper This book is a 
publication of the ecumenical project “Dayr Yasin 
Remembered,” which ts presently raising funds to erect 
a memorial to Dayr Yasin ın sight of the Israeli 
Holocaust memorial, Yad Vashem, located in Jerusa- 
lem The Arab village of Dayr Yasin was the site of a 
1948 massacre of Palestinians that was led by the radical 
Jewish military organizations Irgun and the Stern Gang 
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The book contains 12 essays on the village, written by 
Palestinians, Israelis and Americans The first eight 
essays are mainly historical and descriptive in nature, 
and include both a site plan for the proposed memorial 
and an interview with a Jewish. eyewitness of the 
massacre, former Haganah colonel Meir Pa”ıl The last 
four essays look toward the future and discuss the 
importance of acknowledging Palestinian suffering in 
order to develop a stable Israeli society Other themes 
include the "new diaspora" (p 81) of Palestinians as 
well as of Jewish and Christian entics of repressive 
Israeli policies, the role of Christian guilt 1n the public 
perception of Israel, consequences of the 1993 Oslo 
agreement, and the debate over whether the best solution 
to the Israeli-Palestinian conflict 1s partition or bination- 
alism (MC) 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


The Art and Archaeology of Ancient Persia New 
Light on the Parthian and Sasanian Empires, ed by 
Vesta Sarkhosh Curtis, Robert Hillenbrand and J M 
Rogers New York St Martin’s Press, 1998 191 pages 
Photographs $6995 This volume consists of 23 short 
(four- to 12-page) chapters, based on talks presented at 
a 1992 London conference organized by the British 
Institute of Persian Studies The book focuses on the 
influence of early Iranian art on later Persianate and 
Islamic artistic traditions The time frame ranges from 
the fifth century BC to the Qajar period of the 19th 
century The chapters deal primarily with rock reliefs 
and silver but they also provide updates on Central 
Asian excavations In addition, they treat stone monu- 
ments, painting, numismatics, and the historical role of 
the minstrel in Jranian society (MC) 

Yapılar ve Projeler—Buildings and Projects 1982— 
1997, by Sema Soygenis and Murat Soygenis Ed by 
Sezgi Altinok Istanbul Birsen Publications, 1997 192 
pages Bibl np This analysis of modern Turkish 
architectural history highlights specific building projects 
undertaken between 1982 and 1997 Defining the pur- 
pose of architecture as that of creating space for a 
designated function, Sema and Murat Soygenis examine 
interior and exterior space, simple and innovative de- 
tailing and the achievement of quality and functionality 
The foreword 1s presented 1n Turkish and English as are 
most of the project explanations Contents of the work 
include a schedule of building projects, a selected 
chronology, an essay on the creation of urban space and 
an interview with the authors on their personal histories 
and professional aspirations. (WCS) 


BIOGRAPHY 


Children of the Rooyme A Family's Journey from 
Lebanon, by Elmaz Abinader Madison University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1997 x1 + 303 pages $14 95 paper 
The author traces her ancestry to recreate her family's 
arduous journey from rural Lebanon to western Penn- 
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sylvania in the early 20th century As both a memoir and 
a historical narrative, the book spans four generations, 
providing personal accounts of life in Lebanon under the 
declining Ottoman Empire and during World War I An 
overall theme ts the difficulty of transition, as the author 
recalls the stories of both the members of the family 
who emigrated and those who were left behind in 
Lebanon The book thus encompasses a wide range of 
experience, personal strife, suffering and endurance, 
while providing a valuable perspective on the social 
conditions in the Middle East and in America in the 
early 1900s (MAB) 

Conversations with Emperor Jahangir, by “Mutribi” 
al-Asamm Samarqandi Tr by Richard C Foltz Costa 
Mesa, CA Mazda Publishers, 1998 ix + 98 pages 
Bibl Index $12 95 paper This document is the personal 
account of a poet and scholar from Samarqand of his 
conversations with the Mughal Emperor of India, Nur 
al-Din Jahangir, in 1627 The author, "Mutribr" al- 
Asamm Samarqandı, presents himself as a learned, 
Muslim, a “renaissance man” His account includes 
commentaries, anecdotes and poetry which are trans- 
lated from Persian This work has significant historical 
value for its description of the Mughal court, the 
hfestyles and attitudes of the time, and information on 
the cultural connections between South and Central Asia 
in the 17th century (WCS) 

Isabelle, by John Berger and Nella Bielskr London 
Arcadia Books, 1998 89 pages $19 95 paper Isabelle 
1s the factual biography of a young Russian woman who, 
at age 20, flees her home in Geneva and heads for 
Morocco to “learn how to live" (p 20) Parading as a 
man, Isabelle Eberhardt travels throughout North Africa 
and the Sahara, smoking, drinking and reveling in Arab 
culture Isabelle eventually clams Algeria as her new 
home and adopts Sufism as her creed Written as a 
drama, the story chronicles Isabelle’s adventurous life as 
both iconoclast and mystic up to her tragic death in a 
flash flood in 1904 (MAB) 


LANGUAGE, LITERATURE AND ARTS 


Cages on Opposite Shores, by Janet Berkok Shami 
New York Interlink Books, 1995 207 pages $2495 
cloth, $1195 paper The plasticity of identity and the 
power of love are at the center of this finely written 
novel by an Istanbul woman who discovers her mother’s 
Armenian ancestry as she ends her own loveless | 1-year 
marnage Meral Demiray’s voyages through her moth- 
er’s diaries and the memories they evoke in her are far 
more vivid than the events of her own life— except for 
the strange and increasingly powerful encounters with 
Doctor Zek: and the reclusive poet Orhan, Doctor Zeki”s 
brother-in-law, ın their villa across the Bosphorus from 
where she lives These stylized meetings, over formal 
afternoon teas, take place around actual conversations 
and the imagined connections that join these three 
together in a sustaining and potentially transforming 
relationship Each character in the book is immured in a 
cage composed of dread, disappointment and social 


expectations The cage traps them all in the detritus left 
by prior life decisions, but also protects them from 
having to come face-to-face with the consequences of 
their own and other people’s actions The story relates 
the characters efforts to break out of their cages Having 
escaped from her cage, Meral contemplates the conse- 
quences of crossing to the opposite shore to ask Orhan 
if he can do the same (MAT) 

Essay on the Technical Language of Islamic Mysti- 
cism, by Louis Massignon Tr by Benjamin Clark 
Notre Dame University of Notre Dame Press, 1997 

xxxı + 253 pages Append Bibl Index $45 First 
published in French in 1922, this work represents a 
philologistic analysis of the technical terms used by the 
tenth-century mystic and poet Al-Hallay It also presents 
a history of Islamic mysticism with an emphasis on 
Sufism A summary of terms used by Al-Halla), descrip- 
tions of their origins, and evaluations of their influence 
on early Islamic mysticism are given in the first two 
chapters Massignon argues that Sufism developed nat- 
urally from the Quran and that Al-Hallay represented the 
apogee of mystic thought (CTJ) 

Kamal Concordance and Lexical Repertories of 
1000 lines, by Riccardo Zipoh Venice Quaderni del 
Dipartimento di Stud: Eurasiatici, Universita degli Studi 
Ca’Foscari di Venezia, 1997 329 pages np This study 
1s the 14th volume in the Lirica Persica series on Persian 
poetry It contains transliterated texts of the work of the 
poet Kamal e Khojandi, as well as a detailed statistical 
analysis of their lexical range (MC) 

Al-Kitaab fir Ta“allum al-“Arabıyya A Textbook for 
Arabic, Part Two, by Kristen Brustad, Mahmoud 
Al-Batal, and Abbas Al-Tonsı Washington, DC 
Georgetown University Press, 1997 xix + 422 pages 
Glossary Grammatical Supplements $42 50 Set of 5 
audio cassettes or 4 cds, $55 and $75 respectively 
Accompanying video Part two of this series of Arabic 
textbooks with video and audio cassettes 1s geared 
toward second year college-level study of Arabic It 
contains ten chapters, each of which centers around a 
written text on a particular cultural issue of the Arab 
world Upon completing the textbook, students should 
be proficient in the morphology of regular verbal and 
participial formation patterns and the construction of 
complex sentences In addition, students should have 
substantially expanded their Arabic vocabulary (MC) 

The Lion and the Throne Stories from the Shah- 
nameh of Ferdowsi, Vol I, tr by Ehsan Yarshater and 
Dick Davis Washington, DC Mage Publishers, 1998 

Xi + 236 pages Appends np Beautifully illustrated 
with Persian paintings from the 16th century, these 
Stories are from the first quarter of the “largest reposi- 
tory of Pre-Islamic myth and legend" (p vi), the 
Shahnameh As a last testimony to the Sasanian empire, 
these tales encompass both Persian myths and history, 
ranging from the story of creation to the actual Arab 
invasion of Persia in the seventh century The epic 1s 
purely Persian in nature, without any Islamic or Arab 
influence An anthology of entertaining and lyrical 
legends, the text 1s “also history, a manual on kingship, 
a compendium of royal and heroic tales, a dissertation 
on wisdom on magic, and humor" (p 250) It is 


sequelled by a second volume to be printed in 1998 
(MAB) 

Return to Tradition, by June Anderson Seattle Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, 1998 73 pages Bibl 
Index np Complete with vibrant color photographs, 
this book examines the ancient Turkish. tradition. of 
carpet weaving Based on the author's extensive travels 
through rural Turkey, the book provides a detailed 
description of both the process of carpet making and the 
history of the tradition Along with aesthetic value, the 
author stresses the cultural and societal role of 
the folk-art "(Each carpet] embodies individual creativ- 
ity, family designs, regional variations a cultural 
legacy" (p 72) The book includes a catalogue of village 
carpet designs demonstrating the variety and intricacy of 
each handmade carpet (MAB) 

Salman Concordance and Lexical Repertories of 
1000 lines, by Daniela Meneghint Correale Ed by 
Riccardo Zipoli Venice. Quaderni del Dipartimento di 
Studi Eurasiatici, Universita degli Studi di Venezia, 
1995 333 pages np This is the 12th volume tn the 
Lirica Persica series on Persian poetry It contains the 
transliterated texts of 128 ghazals by the poet Salman 
Savalı, as well as a detailed statistical analysis of their 
lexical range (MC) 

Sana”ı Concordance and Lexical Repertories of 
1000 lines, by Valentina Zanolla Ed by Riccardo 
Zipoli Venice Quaderni. del Dipartimento di Studi 
Eurasiatici, Universita degli Studi Ca’Foscar di Ven- 
ezia, 1997 327 pages n p This study is the 13th volume 
in the Lirica Persica series on Persian poetry It contains 
transliterated texts of the work of the poet Sana”ı, as 
well as a detailed statistical analysis of their lexical 
range Texts are based primarily on the Velieddin 
manuscript, dated 1285 (MC) 

Studies in Canonical and Popular Arabic Literature, 
ed by Shimon Ballas and Reuven Snir Toronto York 
Press, 1998 121 pages $19 95 paper This 1s an attempt 
to broaden the scope of the study of Arabic literature by 
including critiques of popular Arabic literature, a cate- 
gory seldom considered by literary scholars The editors 
argue that the presence of non-canonized, or colloquial, 
literature 1s as essentia] as that of canonized, or “high- 
brow,” literature and must be included in scholarly 
analysis 1n order to maintain an adequate understanding 
of Arabic culture and literature The eight chapters are 
ordered chronologically and range in topic from Iraqi 
poetry, to Algenan drama, to the Egyptian novel, and 
finally to an analysis by Reuven Snir on the value of 
colloquial writings (MAB) 

Sun on a Cloudy Day, by Hanna Mina Tr by Bassam 
Frangieh and Clementina Brown Pueblo, CO Passeg- 
giata Press, 1997 xvi + 190 pages Notes top 191 $14 
paper This novel explores the many facets of societal 
disruption in Syria during the French Mandate in. the 
1930s and 1940s It examines the class struggles, eco- 
nomic conflicts and internal contradictions that exist in 
a colonial situation There are distinct and separate 
voices of “genuine realism" represented in the work, 
where each character 1s on an ontological search trying 
to overcome civil pressures and tensions With the 
backdrop of French colonial rule and the stark contrast 
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between rich and poor, the novel focuses on the hfe of 
the narrator and his constant, moral, "intersection of 
choices" (p xv) The novel ends with the conclusion 
that the desire for a more egalitarian society may be only 
an elusive aspiration (WCS) 

Two Avant-garde Egyptian Novels, by Saad 
Elkhadem Toronto York Press Ltd, 1998 88 pages 
Bilingual edition $15 95 paper This book contains two 
of Elkhadem’s novellas, The Great Egyptian Novel and 
From Travels of the Egyptian Odysseus, 1n both English 
and Arabic, with translations by the author himself In 
the first novella the narrator ponders various ideas for a 
great Egypuan novel However, all the stores he re- 
members about his !1fe and his friends’ lives are unsust- 
able because they are too depressing In the course of his 
brainstorming, he discovers the “injustice, corruption, 
and decay” (p 21) of Egyptian society The second 
novella revolves around the fragmented memories of an 
Egyptian expatriate, both of his home and of his 
experiences abroad (MC) 


MEDIA AND EDUCATION 


Orientwissenschaft in der DDR. Zwischen Dogma 
and Anpassung, 1969-1989, by Kai Hafez Hamburg 
Deutsches Orient Institut, 1995 x + 547 pages Inter- 
views Bibl Abbrevs np This study explores the 
evolution of Middle Eastern studies in East Germany 
from 1969 to 1989 The author analyzes the relationship 
of that field of study to the political and social evolution 
of East Germany itself and to the country's foreign 
policy He pays particular attention to studies on the 
socialist revolutions in the Middle East and to the 
debates about political Islam and the emancipation of 
women Finally, the author outlnes the sources of 
information that were available to East Germans during 
the period of the Cold War (BS) 


MODERN HISTORY AND POLITICS 


Black September to Desert Storm A Journalist in 
the Middle East, by Claude Salhanı Columbia Uni- 
versity of Missouri Press, 1998 1x + 256 pages Index 
About the Author np The author relates his experi- 
ences as a photojournalist 1n the Middle East during the 
past three decades His stories include firsthand ac- 
counts of the wars in Cyprus, Iran, Lebanon, Oman and 
Syria, as well as reports of hyacking incidents, travels 
with former US Secretary of State Henry Kissinger, and 
encounters with terrorists Claude Salham reveals the 
human aspect of wars and seeks to "remind the specta- 
tors and sloganeers of the reality of war, of the individ- 
ual faces that make up the body counts— to speak, in 
some small way, for those who would otherwise have no 
vaice” (p 10) Displaying many of the author's stunning 
photographs, this book offers a comprehensive and 
candid narrative of some of the most groundbreaking 
news in the Middle East (MAB) 
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Islamic Fundamentalism, by Lawrence Davidson 
Westport, CT Greenwood Press, 1998 xxı + 224 
pages $3995 This historical overview of Islamic fun- 
damentalism targets the actions and goals of fundamen- 
talist groups throughout history, analyzes main patterns 
of behavior, and presents a comprehensive view of the 
fundamentalist phenomenon The book begins with a 
brief history of the Muslim people It then discusses the 
forceful and sometimes violent manifestations of their 
faith and explains how Muslim fundamentalists today 
interpret the contemporary world Chapters two to five 
highlight the main groups discussed the Society of 
Muslim Brothers in Egypt, Ayatollah Khomeini’s 
movement in Iran, and the Wahhabis 1n Saudi Arabia 
Western perceptions of Islamic fundamentalism are also 
discussed as are the beliefs and influences of groups like 
Hamas and Hizballah Useful pedagogical components 
of the book include a glossary of terms, ten primary 
documents, a time line, an annotated bibliography and a 
selection of photographs (WCS) 

Mil y una voces el Islam, una cultura de la toleran- 
cia frente al integrismo, by Jordi Esteva Madrid 
Santillana, 1998 313 pages n p This book consists of a 
series of 16 interviews with prominent intellectuals and 
artists from the Mediterranean region Its aim 1s to 
provide a balanced and accurate depiction of the Arab 
world for its European neighbors The interviews are 
divided into four sections The first deals with Islam’s 
response to globalization, including the Muslim reyec- 
tion of the West, Islam as a political vehicle of discon- 
tent, the discrimination against and ignorance about 
Arabs 1n Europe, and the need for an integrated, multi- 
cultural Mediterranean region The second examines 
medieval Islam, particularly its philosophy, and reveals 
its 1nfluence on European political and cultural devel- 
opment The third part examines tbe role of women in 
Islam, and the fourth includes interviews with North 
African writers and filmmakers (MC) 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Against Islamic Extremism The Writings of Mu- 
hammad Sa‘id al-‘Ashmawy, ed by Carolyn Fluehr- 
Lobban Gainesville University Press of Florida, 1998 
vii + 131 pages Gloss $4995 Muhammad Sa‘id 
al-‘Ashmawy, former chief justice of the High Court of 
Cairo appointed in 1981, was an early, influential voice 
against Islamic extremism This work presents his 1deas 
about the role of Islam in a modern setting and his 
opinions about the harmful effects of militants on Islam 
as a faith The collection of writings demonstrates how 
and why Al-‘Ashmawy “opposes extremist political 
activism. in the name of Islam" (p 2) The book 
concentrates on Egypt, while also addressing the 
broader issue of universal religious feeling It discusses 
the definition and place of Islamic humanism as a tool 
against extremism (WCS) 

Arguing Samthood Modernity, Psychoanalysis, and 
Islam, by Katherine Pratt Ewing Durham Duke Un:- 
versity Press, 1997 xiv + 312 pages Gloss Notes 


Refs Index $5495 cloth, $17 95 paper This book is 
based on two years of anthropological observation of 
practices and discussions surrounding Sufi pirs (teachers 
of Sufism) 1n Pakistan The author uses both psychoan- 
alytical theory and anthropology to theorize about the 
influence of the competing 1deologies of modernity and 
Sufism This study counters the postcolonial assumption 
that local values had been completely disrupted by 
modernity and technology Rather, the author argues 
that Sufism was marginally affected but not ultimately 
determined by modernity Instead of showing Sufi pirs 
as part of a dying tradition, this book shows them to be 
foci around whom political discourses about the place of 
Islam 1n Pakistan and individual consciousness come 
together (BS) 

Qur'an, Liberation and Pluralism An Islamic Per- 
spective of Interreligious Solidarity Against Oppres- 
sion, by Farid Esack Oxford Oneworld, 1997 xu + 
288 pages Index Append $2295 paper Esack begins 
his work with a historical overview of the Muslim 
community in South Africa He describes that commu- 
nity’s ability to cooperate successfully with communi- 
ties of other faiths in order to combat oppression while 
remaining steadfast ın its own beliefs The book ex- 
plores some inter-faith, religious commonalities of 
South Africans and examines the role of Islam ın their 
pluralistic society Esack discusses Islamic ethical 
terms, the occasions and context of religious revelation, 
and pluralism and liberation in light of religion The 
work concludes with a discussion of the dramatic 
political changes that took place 1n South Africa after 
the 1996 signing of the constitution, and the impact of 
that constitution on the South African Muslim popula- 
tion (WCS) 

Sacred Space Shrine, City, Land, ed by Benjamin Z 
Kedar and R 7 Zwi Werblowsky New York New York 
University Press, 1998 330 pages Contribs Index $45 
These essays cover the world from the Fertile Crescent 
to Mexico and examine the role of “sacred space” within 
Buddhism, Christianity, Hinduism, Islam and Judaism 
Sacred space is broadly defined as any place with 
religious significance a city, a mountain, a temple or a 
landscape The articles include studies of Jerusalem, 
Mecca and Medina as holy cittes, interpretations of the 
church and temple as integral institutions in religious 
communities, and philosophical analyses of space and 
tme The essays seek to define the lasting historical, 
political and social significance of holy space as a 
prominent and fundamental aspect of religious under- 
standing (MAB) 


PRE-20TH CENTURY HISTORY 


Armenians m the Ottoman Empire. An Anthology of 
Transformation, 13th-19th Centuries, ed by Vatche 
Ghazanan Walthem, MA Mayreni Publishing, 1997 

xxvi + 801 pages Notes Append Gloss Index $69 95 

Almost 200 authors contributed to this anthology, which 
constitutes a vast collection of stories and studies of the 
Armenian people under six centuries of Turkish rule By 


organizing the articles chronologically, the editor tried 
to show the forced transformation of the Armenian 
character that occurred as a direct result of Turkish 
tyranny “The Ottoman rule changed the character of 
Armenians, so that by the nineteeth century travelers 
found justification to label them a ‘degenerate race’ " (p 
xxu) The texts are firsthand accounts of each author's 
personal experience and are meant to demonstrate a 
variety of perspectives and attitudes concerning the 
Armenian people and culture (MAB) 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


Population, Poverty and Politics in. Middle East 
Cities, ed by Michael E. Bonine Gainesville Univer- 
sity Press of Florida, 1997 x + 361 pages Contribs 
Maps and Charts $4995 This volume brings together 
an interdisciplinary group of scholars who present case 
studies on Middle Eastern cities in crisis. Focusing on 
metropolises in Egypt, Iran, Jordan, Oman, Tunisia, 
Turkey and Yemen, the uniting themes are population, 
poverty and politics The contributors to this work 
examine problems of urban planning, marginalization of 
minorities and lower classes, declining health condi- 
tions, environmental degradation and gender issues One 
section, titled “Islam and Politics War, Revolution and 
protest in the Middle Eastern City," addresses the issues 
of urbanization, Islamism and religious instability in 
these cities The work concludes with the editor asking 
whether the Middle Eastern cities in crisis are indeed 
sustainable (WCS) 


WOMEN 


Islam, Gender, and Social Change, ed by Yvonne 
Yazbeck Haddad and John L Esposito Oxford Oxford 
University Press, 1998 xxvi + 259 pages Select Bibl 
Index np Divided into two sections, this collection of 
essays examines the impact of modernity on women’s 
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roles and gender issues 1n the Muslim world John L 
Esposito explains 1n his introduction that "the [modern- 
ization paradigm] affected everything from dress, edu- 
cation and employment to personal status or family 
laws" (p 1x) Part one of the book consists of three 
essays dealing with the challenge within the Muslim 
world to reconcile tradition with Westernization 
Yvonne Y Haddad discusses the psychological impli- 
cations of this tug-of-war, explaining that Muslim men 
and women are “trapped by the dilemmas of being 
pulled in the direction of modernity and progress on the 
one hand and traditional conditioning and defining roles 
on the other" (p 11) The case studies in part two 
provide a socio-political perspective by focusing on 
specific conditions in Bahrain, Egypt, Iran, Jordan, 
Kuwait, Oman, Pakistan and the Philippines Tn addition 
to the editors, ten scholars contributed to this book 
(MAB) 

Organizmg Women. Formal and Informal Women’s 
Groups in the Middle East, ed by Dawn Chatty and 
Annika Rabo New York Berg Publishers, 1997 xv + 
244 pages Index $45 cloth, $1950 paper This collec- 
tion of articles explores the multiple issues and barriers 
that women face when organizing formal or informal 
groups ın the Middle East The issue of organized 
women’s groups 1s considered to be a sensitive one foi 
some Middle Eastern governments because womer 
often are seen as representatives of cultural integrity 
Despite constraints, however, economic hardships have 
encouraged women to turn to each other for support. 
training and ideas Middle Eastern women's organiza- 
tions are less documented than Asian, Latin Americar. 
and African women's groups In the introduction, the 
editors explore a combination of reasons for this They 
explain that many women's groups operate clandes- 
tinely or are controlled by the state or religious organi 
zations This makes research on these groups eithei 
difficult or unsuitable for analyses of civil society The 
contributors analyze both the discourse and social action 
of women’s groups ın Bahrain, Egypt, Jordan, Kuwait, 
Lebanon, Morocco and the Middle East in general (BS, 
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Decade of Transition 

Ersenhovver, Kennedy, and the Origins of the 
American-Israeli Alliance 

Abraham Ben-Zvi 


The Kennedy administration i5 credited with forging 
America's strategic partnership with israel in this 
major reevaluation of American-Middle East rela- 
tions, Ben-Zvi shows that both Eisenhower and 
Kennedy were eager to invest in Israel's growing 
strength and political stability 


“A major contribution to our historical understand- 
ing that also has implications for the contempo- 
rary debate on America's Middle East policy and 
national interests " —Robert Lieber, professor of 
government, Georgetown University. 


250 pages * $17.50 paper 


Israel and the Bomb 
Avner Cohen 


Israel became a nuclear power on the eve of the 
1967 Six Day War, yet, to this day, there is ambiguity 
surrounding its nuclear capability Cohen draws on 
recently declassified American and Israeli documents 
and extensive interviews with key individuals to 
deconstruct Israel's policy of secrecy 


"[Cohen] has objectively detailed how Israel's 
nuclear weapons program evolved . .For anyone 
who is interested in Israel, the Arab-Israeli conflict, 
or Israeli-American relations, Cohen's book is MUST 
reading " —Samuel W. Lewis, U S Ambassador to 
Israel (1977-1985) 


432 pages * $27.50 cloth 


WITH A NEW PREFACE 

After the Last Sky 

Palestinian Lives 

Edward W. Said 

Photographs by Jean Mohr 

A searing portrait of Palestinian life and identity that is 


at once an exploration of Edward Said’s unclaimable 
past and a testimony to the lives of those living in exile 


"Exceptional It is an extended voyage through the 
mind of exile."—The Nation 


192 pages * 125 photo * $22.50 paper 


The American University in Cairo 


Workers on the Nile 

Nationalism, Communism, Islam, and the 
Egyptian Working Class, 1882-1954 

Joel Beinin and Zachary Lockman 

Now in paperback, this challenging study examines 
the role of trade unionism and the working class in 
the development of Egyptian nationalism during the 
first half of the twentieth century 


488 pages * $29.50 paper 


Directions of Change in Rural Egypt 
Edited by Nicholas Hopkins 

and Kirsten Westergaard 

Egyptian rural life is evolving rapidly while treading a 
delicate line between progress and poverty This 
compilation of recent fieldwork by distinguished 
specialists reflects the area's changing economy 


352 pages * $27.50 paper 


Edinburgh University Press 


Islamic Political Thought 
William Montgomery Watt 


This seminal survey charts the development of 
Islamic political thought, from the structure estab- 
lished by Mohammed and his immediate successor, 
to its current status in the modern world Essential 
reading for students of politics and Islamic studies 


192 pages * $24.00 paper 
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Abbreviations 


AJa, Asia, Asian, Asiatic, Asie, 
asiatique, etc 

Acad , Academy 

Admin , Administration, 
Administrative 

Aff , Affairs 

Afr /afr , Africa, African, 
Afrique, africain. etc 

Amer., America, American, etc 
Ann, Annals, Annales 

Annu., Annuaire 

Anthrop /anthrop , Anthropol- 
ogy, Anthropological, 
Anthropologie, anthropologique, 
etc 

Assoc , Association 

B , Bulletin 

BSOAS, Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies 

C , Central 

Cah , Cahiers 

Comp , Comparative 

Contemp /contemp , Contempo- 
rary, contemporain, etc 

Cult , Culture, Cultural 

Cur , Current 

D , Deutsch, etc 

Dept , Department 

Dev , Developing 

Develop , Development 

East , Eastern 

Econ /écon , Economics 


The Bibhography 1s intended to 
present a selective listing of periodical material 
dealing with the Middle East since the rise of 
Islam * The material included covers Muslim 
Spain and the Ottoman Balkans, Afghanistan, 
the Arab world, Iran, Israel, Pakistan, Turkey, 
and the republics of Central Asia and 
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issue 


Economie, économique, etc 

For., Foreign 

FrJ/fr , France, French, frangais, etc 
Geog /géog , Geography, Geo- 
graphic, Geographical, 
Géographie, géographique, etc 
Hist /hist , History, Historical, His- 
torie, historique 

IBLA, Institut des belles 

Lettres arabes 

IJMES, International Journal of 
Middle East Studies 

Inst , Institute, Institut, etc 
internac , internacional 

Internat /internat., International, 
international, Internationale, etc 
internaz , internazionale 

J , Journal 

JIME, Japanese Institute of Middle 
Eastern Economies 

JPS, Journal of Palestine Studies 
Lit., Literature, Literary 

Lab , Labor, Labour 

Mag., Magazine 

Ma, , Majallah, Majallat 

Med /Méd , Mediterranean, Médi- 
terranée, etc 

MEJ, Middle East Journal 
MERIP, Middle East Research and 
Information Project 

MESA, Middle East Studies 
Association 


Transcaucasia The ancient Near East and 
Byzantium are excluded The list of periodicals 
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Send notices of such articles to Bibliogra- 
phy Editor, MippLE East JOURNAL, 1761 N 
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Mid , Middle 

Mod /mod , Modern, 

moderne, moderno 

Nr , Near 

O , Orient, Oriental, Ortentalia, 
oriental, oriente, etc 

Org , Organization 

Pak , Pakistan 

Polit /polit , Politics, Political, Poli- 
tique, politique, Politica, etc 
Probs , Problems 

Quart , Quarterly 

Rel , Relations 

Rep , Report 

Res , Research 

Rev , Review, Revue, Revista 
Riv , Rivista 

S , School, Schools 

Sc , Science, Sciences, Scienze, etc 
Soc /soc , Society, Social, Societe, 
social, etc 

Sociol /sociol , Sociology, Socio- 
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DOCUMENTS 


99711 “Information note concerning the proposals 
made by Turkey to Greece on 12 February 1998 about à 
process of peaceful settlement of problems over the 
Aegean between the two countries " Perceptions 3, no 
] (1998) 166—68 

99712 "Protocol on functional and structural cooper- 
ation between the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
Defence of the Turkish Republic of Northern Cyprus 
and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Republic of 
Turkey ” Perceptions 3, no 1 (1998) 163-65 
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99722 OMIDSALAR, M “The text of a rediscovered 
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ART AND ARCHITECTURE 
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T TOURNAL welcomes comments from its read- 
ers All communications should be addressed to 
the Editor and bear the full name and address of 
the writer A selection of those received will be 
published periodically in these columns When a 
comment is received regarding an article or 
review published in the TOURNAL, and we feel it 
meris serious consideration, the author will be 
given the option to respond in kind As a matter of 
policy, such exchanges are normally limited to 
one round In addition to letters of comment, 
communications on other information of interest 
will be printed as space 1s available 


To the Editor 

Mary Ann Fay has written an extremely mis- 
leading review of my book, The Politics of House- 
holds in Ottoman Egypt The Rise of the Qazda- 
glis (MEJ 52 2 98) Her distorted presentation of 
my “approach to historical causality” reveals a 
suspect understanding of causahty on her own 
part In Fay's representation, a household-based 
political culture evolved in Ottoman Egypt as the 
result of a choice between two mutually exclusive 
models the Ottoman 1mperial household and the 
households of the Mamluk sultanate Institutional 
development 1s, however, never so clear-cut, nor 
does my book pretend that 1t is I never argue that 
Egypt's ehte chose the Ottoman over the Mamluk 
model My pomt is rather that the Ottoman 


Communications 


imperial household was too pervasive an example 
to be discounted as an influence on Egypts 
households lt was certainly not the only influ- 
ence, as the following passage clearly implies 
“TTihese Ottoman usages were no doubt readily 
adapted to Egypt because of pre-existing Mamluk 
parallels Such considerations lead to the broader 
point of a general sumilanty among the military 
and administrative institutions. of the late medi- 
eval and early modern Turco-Iraman Müslim 
empires, including those of the Mamluks, Otto- 
mans, Seljuks, Safavids, and Mughals" (pp 49— 
50) (This passage, furthermore, belies the review- 
er’s contention that I fail to explore "the 
suggestion that both the Mamluk and Ottoman 
households were variations on the Turco-Mongol 
household” [p 2831) 

Fay disparages my attempt to include barracks 
conglomerates in the discussion of Ottoman 
Egyptian households on the grounds that, in 
accordance with European definitions, “house- 
hold” should be limited to persons residing under 
a common roof Leaving aside the questionable 
wisdom of importing analytical categories whole- 
sale from western European historiography, I 
shall simply point out that, while the political 
household shared key features with the family 
household, the two were not co-terminus A web 
of patron-chient ties extended the political house- 
hold’s concerns far beyond the residence The 
barracks are entirely germane to the analysis of 
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political, clientage-based households, for, as my 
book demonstrates, some residential households in 
Egypt grew out of barracks antecedents Fay offers 
no evidence that “the internal dynamics of the 
barracks groups and the household were vastly 
different" (p 283), ın fact, we know very little about 
the dynamics of barracks groups in the Ottoman 
provinces We do know, however, that the imperial 
Janissaries, though housed 1n barracks, considered 
themselves part of the sultan’s household 

Additional evidence that the reviewer has mis- 
construed my work abounds For example, I never 
refer to the Mamluk sultanate as an emirate but 
instead use the term to refer to the rank of emir 
under the Mamluk sultanate Immediately follow- 
ing this allegation, Fay claims the original insight 
that “the household was pervasive as a way of 
organizing power in pre-modern societies and 
does have global implications,” and adduces “the 
need for a wider historical context for the house- 
hold form analyzed in this work" (p 283) This 1s 
precisely the argument 1 make ın chapter two of 
my book, where I cite Carol Lansing’s study of 
medieval Florence (p 26, n 30), and in the 
conclusion (p 169) 

Finally, Fay takes my analysis of women 1n the 
household out of context I think 1t 1s obvious that, 
when I discuss the "inheritance" of a grandee's 
widow by his senior client, I do not mean to imply 
that the widow was the equivalent of a slave 
Rather, the successor “inherited” her 1n the sense 
that he inherited his predecessor’s title and pres- 
tige, the 1nheritance was symbolic, and the widow 
acquiesced in it. Doubtless, I could have made 
this point clearer Nor do I deny that women 
owned property (see p 109) The focus of the 
chapter 1n question 1s women’s role 1n household 
politics, not their economic or legal status per se 

Fay seems to belong to a nation-state-orrented 
school of opinion that regards Ottoman Egypt as a 
site of historiographical contestation between 
"Egyptocentrists" and  "Turkocentrists " This 
school tends to glorify the Mamluk sultanate as 
inherently more "Egyptian" than the Ottoman 
Empire, which it essentiahzes as a "Turkish" 
usurper of Egyptian sovereignty I had hoped that 
the historiography of Ottoman Egypt, like that of 
other Ottoman Arab provinces, had transcended 
this simplistic level of discourse The Ottoman 
field as a whole 1s clearly moving toward placing 
the Ottoman provinces within an imperial frame- 
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work, so that their relation to the capital and tc 
each other can be appreciated free of the distor- 
tions of nationalistic preyudices Fay's reading ol 
my book from within this obsolete frame ol 
reference 1s thus profoundly dismaying 
—JANE HATHAWAY, Associate Piofesso! 
Ohio State University 
To the Editor 
In a generally positive review of Hathaway’s 
book, I pointed out some shortcomings in the 
study and raised issues concerning the author': 
approach and her methodology Hathaway re- 
sponded to that review with the letter printec 
above Although I would prefer to allow ar 
author's response to my review to be publishec 
with no comment from me, the derogatory tone o! 
the letter as well as the misinformation 1t contain: 
about the original review and my own historica 
approach clearly calls for a response Let me take 
Hathaway's major points 1n turn 
First, nowhere in my review did I argue that : 
household-based political culture evolved ir 
Egypt as the result of a choice between tvvc 
mutually exclusive models, the Ottoman imperia. 
household and the households of the Mamlul 
sultanate My point, which I repeated three time: 
ın my review, was that Hathaway claimed that the 
18th-century Egyptian household was modelec 
after the Ottoman The question I raised wa: 
Hathaway’s failure to ‘ explain satisfactorily why 
after more than two centuries of rule by the 
Mamluk sultanate, during which power was alsc 
organized through households, the model for the 
resurgent beylicate and the up-and-coming regi: 
mental officers should be the household of Suley- 
man 1 and not of the Mamluk sultans ” One of the 
major differences between Hathaway and mysell 
1s that she sees the Ottoman conquest of Egypt as 
a radical rupture with the past while I believe that 
the changes that took place after 1516 were more 
evolutionary than revolutionary 1 am more will- 
ing than Hathaway to characterize 18th-century 
Egypt as neo-Mamluk because neo-Mamluk 1m- 
plies, correctly 1n my view, a continuity with the 
past without denying that an Ottomanization of 
Egyptian institutions and culture took place 
Second, barracks conglomerates are not house- 
holds, which by definition are residence-based 
They were clearly power centers, but they should 
not be considered households In my review, ] 
asked why we should abandon conventional def- 
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initions of households as residence-based to in- 
clude the barracks conglomerates Since Hatha- 
way does not define household either 1n her book 
or her letter or answer the question I posed 
satisfactonly, it 1s difficult to know what she 
means by a household As for me, if I did define 
household by "importing analytical categories 
wholesale from Western European historiogra- 
phy," that would indeed be questionable and 
deserving of criticism However, I do not In my 
article on the subject,! I discuss both Ayalon’s 
definition of the Mamluk household as well as 
early modern French and British definitions In 
the article, I argued that the French definition of 
household was inadequate because it was based 
on co-residence, that 1s, that all members of the 
household, whether related by blood or not, lrved 
under the same roof However, a neo-Mamluk 
household encompassed more than the persons 
housed under the same roof, including all those 
linked to the head of the household by ties of 
blood, clientage, marnage or concubinage Thus, 
the neo-Mamluk household was located in an 
actual residence with one leader or head, although 
not all members of the household lived continu- 
ously 1n that residence As for my “evidence” that 
"the internal dynamics of the barracks groups and 
the household were vastly different,” I was relying 
on Hathaway’s own discussion of these groups 
which I compared to the information we have 
about the internal politics of the beylical house- 
holds Hathaway’s discussion of the household 
does not draw on the relevant secondary literature 
on the household either in European or Middle 
Eastern historiography Citing a study of a medi- 
eval Florentine household in her bibliography 1s 
not the same as providing a historical context for 
the household based on a wide reading of the 
available literature and the integration of that 
literature into her study 
Third, if Hathaway meant that a woman was 
inherited symbolically not actually, then she 
should have written what she meant What she did 
write was that women were part of the house- 
5— 
1 Mary Ann Fay, “The Ties that Bound 
Women and Households 1n Erghteenth-Century Egypt,” 
in Women, the Family and Divorce Laws ın Islamic 


History, Amira Sonbol, ed (Syracuse Syracuse Univer- 
sity Press, 1996) 


hold’s “heritable property,” implying that free 
women with legal rights, including property 
rights, were the equivalent of slaves Hathaway 
argues that the focus of her chapter on women 
was their role in household politics, not their 
economic or legal status However, as historians 
of women know, women’s position 1n the house- 
hold cannot be divorced from their economic and 
legal status, which were key determinants of their 
position As in her discussion of the household, 
her chapter on women neglects the relevant sec- 
ondary literature in women’s history in general 
and Middle Eastern women’s history 1n particular 
Further, the chapter shows the almost insurmount- 
able difficulties involved in attempting to write 
social history without consulting the local (Egyp- 
tian) archives, which Hathaway does not 
Finally, Hathaway incorrectly associates me 
with the nationalist school of Egyptian historiog- 
raphy that in her words glorifies the Mamluk 
sultanate as more Egyptian than Ottoman Turkish 
usurpers of Egyptian sovereignty Since Hatha- 
way's own approach to Egyptian history 1s so 
unnuanced, it 1s probably difficult for her to 
appreciate that one can adhere to a characteriza- 
tion of I8th-century Egypt as neo-Mamluk with- 
out necessarily being a historian of the nationalist 
school Hathaway compares the “obsolete” na- 
tionalist approach to her own-presumably more 
cutting-edge—approach, which she describes as 
the placing of provincial history within an Otto- 
man imperial framework Ottoman history should 
not be reduced to a simplistic dichotomy between 
imperial history and the much-maligned national- 
ist history, as Hathaway suggests Doing so dem- 
onstrates a lack of understanding of the present 
state of Ottoman historiography in Egypt itself 
and of the work of Egyptian historians who are 
writing the social, cultural and political history of 
Egypt during the Ottoman period using the Egyp- 
tian archives This school has tts counterparts in 
the United States and Europe, particularly France 
Hathaway also does not seem to be aware of the 
work of Egyptian Islamist historians who see the 
Ottoman Empire as approaching the ideal Sunni 
Islamic state Given the dynamic state of the field 
in Egypt and the United States, Hathaway’s con- 
ceptualization of Ottoman history seems narrow 
and out of date 
—MARY ANN FAY, Assistant Professor 
Virginia Military Institute 
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